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LIFE AND LETTERS 


We wish to inform our readers that after the issue of 
July 10th THE ACADEMY will not be obtainable at Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son’s bookstalis. We withdraw the paper 
_ from Messrs. Smith as a matter of public duty. For some 
months past we have had particular opportunities for 
acquainting ourselves with the manner in which Messrs. 
Smith conduct their business, and in view of their position 
and power in the newspaper trade we have determined to 
throw public light upon their methods. We shall publish a 
series of articles on the subject, the titles of which are 
as follows: 
1. AN OPEN LETTER TO THE VISCOUNTESS 
HAMBLEDEN. 
2. “THE PARTNERS.” 
3. AWDRY, HORNBY, AND HARMSWORTH. 


4. HORNBY ON “ DECENCY, HONESTY, AND 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST.” 


8. AWDRY AS A MAN OF THE WORLD. 

6. WHAT YOU BUY AT SMITH’S STALLS. 

7. THE MONOPOLY AND THE MUZZLE. 

8. SOME PRINTING ACCOUNTS: FIGURES 
AND COMPARISONS FROM AN OLD 
LEDGER. 

9. THE “CONTROLLER.” 

10. THE MANNERS OF TEITGENS. 
11. AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE HON. FREDDIE 
SMITH, M.P. 

We trust that our readers will remember that it is our- 
selves who remove THE ACADEMY from Messrs. Smith’s 
stalls and not Messrs. Smith, who in point of fact would 
be pleased to retain it. We shall be glad to supply 
THE ACADEMY direct and post free to readers who are at 
a distance from a newsagent, and also to supply the names 
of newsagents who will deliver the paper free of charge. 
The change in distribution will pat us to some expense ; 
but on the whole we shall make a profit by it, as we shall 
not have Messrs. Smith’s heavy commission to pay. 
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In Thursday’s Standard there appears a letter 
written by Mrs. Somervell, Hon. Sec. of the Women’s 
National Anti-Suffrage League, in which she draws the 
moral from the disgraceful scenes which took place 
on Tuesday last. We quote the following paragraph 
from Mrs. Somervell’s letter: 


We trust no women will be misled by the plea that 
violence is always needed to bring about reform. It is not 
true of this country, and men’s violence has at least this 
justification—that they can really fight. ‘ Militant’ 
suffeagism is only a fine name for the nagging women 
taken into public life. The effort and hope are to make 
men lose their tempers and hurt women, just as the 
domestic nagger aggravates a man till he loses self-con- 
trol and then taunts him with hitting a woman. The 
type of woman who does this is the lowest there is, and 
the object lesson given to us of how suffragists propose to 
“raise the tone of politics’? makes thousands of us more 
and more determined to show that these people do not 
represent us, and shall not have a share in ruling us and 
our children. 


This is well put, and it represents the feeling of prac- 
tically every decent woman in England. We shall have 
more to say about the latest exhibition of indecent 
hysteria exhibited by the Suffragists and their male 
supporters when the women who are being charged at 
Bow Street have been finally dealt with. At present 
the proceedings have been adjourned on a point of 
law. Mr. Herle, who appeared for the Sutfragists, 
argued that if a constable interfered with the liberty 
of the subject he had no power as a constable, and any 
opposition to him would only be opposition to a private 
citizen. Mr. Herle went on to argue that the women 
had a clear right to present their petition, and any 
officer obstructing them was not performing his duty. 
As the consideration of this point is still sub judice we 
shall not comment upon it, except in so far as to say 
that we have every confidence in the commonsense of 
the law. But whether or no Mrs. Pankhurst can make 
out that she was entitled to present a petition, which 
the Prime Minister had definitely declined to receive, 
she will not be able to evade responsibility nor avoid 
punishment for her cowardly and outrageous assault 
on Inspector Jarvis, whom she twice struck in the face 
without the smallest provocation. We sincerely hope 
that for this scandalous offence Mrs. Pankhurst will be 
dealt with neither more nor less seriously than any 
other violent brawling harridan of the streets. As a 
rule when women assault the police it will generally 
be found that they have the excuse of intoxication; and 
as there seems to be no ground for supposing that 
Mrs. Pankhurst was in such a state her offence be- 
comes in a sense even more serious. A person who 
is in a state of intoxication is, as we all know, not 
entirely responsible for his or her actions; and while 
it is a disgraceful thing for a woman to get drunk and 
assault the police, it is even more disgraceful that a 
sober woman should descend to such conduct. 


The discussion of the Finance Bill in the House of 
Commons would be dismal reading if it were not a 
foregone conclusion that the Budget proposals of Mr. 
Lloyd George have not the remotest chance of 
becoming law. The amount of time and space and the 
buckets of ink which have been wasted by writers in 
the various newspapers in speculations as to whether 
or not the House of Lords has the power to amend 
or throw out the Budget are appalling to contemplate. 
As we said many months ago, there is not the smallest 
doubt whatever that the House of Lords_ has 
the power, and there is not the smallest doubt 
that it will use that power if occasion arises. 
Anyone who had any doubt on the subject will be 
relieved to hear that Mr. Frank Harris is quite certain 
that the House of Lords has no power to throw out 
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the Budget, and most people will have naticed that 
the affairs.of the world.are apt to go on their.ordinary 
course, without any reference whatever to the fantastic 
opinions of Mr. Frank Harris. This is all the more 
fortunate, as Mr. Harris not only changes his opinions 
with startling rapidity, but even goes to the length of 
having three totally different opinions about the same 
subject iin one number of Vanity Fair. But to return 
to the Budget, it is.quite possible that the Lords will 
not be called upon '‘to exercise their powers. We should 
not be surprised if at any moment ‘the Government 
were to withdraw it in spite of their large mechanical 
majority; but whether or not they adopt this course 
we are, and always have been, perfectly at ease an the 
subject, and we should strongly advise people who 
have capital to invest to seize this favourable oppor- 
tunity for buying land and brewery shares. 





We were under the impression that the New Age 
had ceased to appear; but it seems that we shave done 
our bright contemporary an injustice. It is still 
appearing, .and still apologising, and it has been 
reduced ‘to the pass of apologising to the Daily Mirror. 
It appears that on April 29th ‘the Daily Mirror pub- 
lished a photagraph of the convict F. R. King, who 
has just been sentenced ‘to seven years’ penal servitude 
in connection with the ““D. S. Windell:frauds.” Mr. 
King was shown in this photograph reading his 
favourite paper, the New Age. The proprietors of 
this latter publication immediately jumped to ‘the con- 
clusion that the photograph was a “ faked’ one, and 
that the Daily Mirror had maliciously inserted the 
name of the New Age on the paper which King -was 
reading. They .accordingly instructed their solicitors 
to write to the Daily Mirror, demanding an “‘ apology 
to be approved of by us, in your ‘paper,” and also ‘to 
make ‘‘ some proposal for compensating our clients 
for the loss they have sustained through the libel, fail- 
ing which we have issued instruction to our solicitors 
to proceed against you.”” However, inthe result the 
anticipations of the solicitors of the New Age were not 
fulfilled, and ‘poor Mr. Orage found himself in the 
unpleasant position of having to indite the ‘following 
humble epistle : 


To the Pictorial Newspaper Co., Ltd., 
Proprietors of The Daily Mirror, 
and to the 

Editor of The Daily Mirror, 

12, Whitefriars ‘Street, -E.C. 
:Gentlemen,— 

‘We now ‘find ‘that the statements we made to you in 
our -solicitors’ letters of May 6, 1909, alleging that the 
words ‘‘ ‘The New Age’? had been printed into a photo- 
graph of Mr. .F. R. King after it had been taken, and 
that the same had been knowingly published by you in 
your issue of ‘The Daily Mirror of April 29, 1909, with 
a view to associating the New Age paper in the .minds 
of your readers with ‘persons charged with fraud, are 
wholly untrue and quite ‘unjustifiable, and we beg hereby 
unreservedly to withdraw them. 

_, We further beg leave to offer you our sincere apologies 

for having caused ‘those letters to ‘be written and those 

statements to be made, and to express our regret for 

having done so.—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) N. R. Orace, 

‘Editor of the New Age. 


We fail.to-see why Mr. Orage and the New Age should 
have jumped to the conclusion on such very slender 
evidence that they were being libelled. he man 
King and his accomplice Bernard Robert both admitted 
that they were Socialists, and what could have ‘been 
more .natural than that they should read and admire 
the New Age? The younger of the two convicted 
men will be “out and -about ” again ‘in eighteen 
months, so that there is just a bare possibility that his 
re-entry into.a cold and unsympathetic world will be 
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solaced by the opportunity of once more perusing the 
columns of his favourite journal. But as for poor 
Mr. King, will he ever see the New Age again? 
‘Seven years is a long time, and the present wave of 
Socialism, which reached its ‘high water mark about 
two years ago, is subsiding with tremendous rapidity. 
Still, we must hope for the best, and so must Mr. 
Orage. 


‘The Radical Press and the supporters of the Ratical 
party, among whom we suppose we must include Mr. 
Frank Harris, seem to imagine that Mr. Lloyd George 
has achieved a remarkable ‘ score”’ off Lord Roths- 
child. In Vanity Fair we are informed that ‘ Mr. 
Lloyd George has answered Lord Rothschild in a 
way that must really make Nathaniel wish that he had 
kept his foolish criticism to ‘himself.’ Vanity Fair 
then goes on to quote Mr. Lloyd George’s idiatic 
remarks, which conclude as follows: ‘‘ Are all the 
roads of progress to be blocked by the notice, ‘No 
thoroughfare—by order, Nathaniel Rothschild’? ”’ 
(loud laughter), :and Mr. Harris’s comment jis ‘‘ No 
wonder the laughter was loud! ’’ Neither Mr. Lloyd 
George nor Mr. Harris nor any of the scribes in the 
Radical papers seems to be aware that a peer does not 
use his Christian or front name in his signature, 
and while we, for our part, do not approve 
of the .granting of peerages to Jewish financiers, 
it cannot be denied that Lord Rothschild is a 
peer; and consequently to imagine that he would 
sign his name ‘‘ Nathaniel -Rothschild’’ is the 
height of ignorance, and it is almost incredible that 
Mr. Lloyd George should have lived all these years 
and actually reached the position ofa freak Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to a freak Government ‘without find- 
ing aut what is a matter of common knowledge. 
Quite apart from its lamentable display of ignorance, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s attack on Lord Rothschild was 
pointless and foolish, and the state of mind of people 
who can bring themselves to indulge in loud laughter 
over such schoolboy tomfoolery ‘must truly .be .a 
lamentable one. 


The celebrated Mr. ‘Max Beerbohm would appear 
to require a feed of hay. In any case, for sheer 
sesquipedalian silliness we may commend people who 
are foolish enough to read the Saturday Review to 
Mr. Beerbohm’s ‘‘ Note on St. John Hankin.’’ The 
tender Maximilian begins as follows: ‘‘ His death by 
his own hand was for ‘his friends not less a surprise 
than a grief.’’ There is.epigram for-you, not to say 
paradox, and not to say brainlessness. Further on we 
read: ‘‘ He can have -made but little money out of his 
plays. But he.was in no need of money, and so astute 
a seer of things as he must have known well that his 
plays were not of a kind that could ever be lucrative. 
He had had no need to court popularity, had been able 
to do his own work in his own way, and :had won the 
reward of general esteem among artists and critics.” 
Think of hoes “buts” and ‘had hads’’ from the 
superior Saturday and the meticulous Max! Of 
course, Max’s tribute to the late Mr. Hankin is well 
meant; but seeing that it runs to little more than 
twenty lines of print, none of them ‘more dazzling 
from a literary point .of view than the lines we have 
quoted, it seems to us just possible that Mr. Hankin 
could have done without it. Probably Mr. Beerbohm 
was not feeling -very well when he wrote it; and 
possibly Mr. Hodge forgot to edit it. 


And right in the middle of his note Mr. Beerbohn 
goes out of his way to favour us with his views about 
what'he is pleased to call ‘‘ the suicide of John David- 
son.”’ Practically every statement Mr. Beerbohm 
makes about Davidson is an unintelligent statement. 
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Max presumes Davidson to have committed suicide 
—‘‘ suicide it must be,’’ he says, because *‘ there is no 
hope now” that Davidson “is hiding somewhere.” 
The admirable logic of this proposition would be 
admired by every school man. Then Max goes on to 
inform us that ‘‘ Davidson was very poor, and was 
weighted with heavy responsibilities.’” | Davidson’s 
income from the State was one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, and it is safe to presume that his in- 
come from journalism and the sale of his books 
brought him in another hundred and fifty a year. Mr. 
Max Beerbohm has lived and moved very gloriously 
ona less income. Why does he weep? And he would 
not like us to write him down in print for a very poor 
man. We are also assured by this same Max that 
Davidson had ‘‘a great message ”’ and that ‘‘ mankind 
paid him no attention, except in murmuring how pretty 
his ‘ Fleet Street Eclogues’ had been, and what a pity 
it was he had lost that agreeable knack.’’ So that we 
are to assume that Mr. Max Beerbohm is another of 
the wild and whirling persons who mistake the impu- 
dent Atheism and idiotic materialism of Hyde Park for 
a great message when you show it to them in middling 
blank verse. Mr. Beerbohm asserts that he hopes 
posterity ‘‘ will discover that his—meaning Mr. David- 
son’s—message was a really great message.”’ For 
our part we can assure the hopeful Max that he need 
not hope any more. And we should also like to point 
out to him that a person who can write ‘“‘his was 
really a great message’’ is obviously very small 
potatoes where criticism is concerned. The locution 
belongs to the female fictionists of the Daily Mail. 
But then, again, Max is an ex-contributor to the 
Daily Mail, just as his colleague who ‘“‘does”’ the 
music on the Saturday is the ex-literary editor of the 
abounding Harmsworth organ. 


After booming ‘‘ Mr. Wright, of Olney,”’ in and out 
of season our old friend Clement Shorter writes the 
appended beautiful words: 


For anyone it would add a terror to death to be preached 
at and moralised over by Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson 
as was Edward FitzGerald. One knows not whether that 
is a more awful fate than to be ‘‘ biographed ’’ by Mr. 
Thomas Wright, of Olney. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Shorter profits by a steady 
perusal of THe AcapemMy. On the other hand, THE 
ACADEMY never taught him to write such a sentence 
as: ‘‘ For anyone it would add a terror to death to be 
preached at and moralised over by Mr. Arthtir Christo- 
pher Benson.”’ And it certainly never taught him to 
turn suddenly round on even Mr. Thomas Wright 
without first confessing that for a consideration he 
annotated at least one of Mr. Wright’s priceless pro- 
ductions. One way and another, some of us are likely 
to hand down to posterity a pretty precious pot of 
pickings. 


Egged on by the usual enterprising publisher, 
another young woman has entered the lists for a tilt 
against the poor human man. The lady (we say lady 
advisedly) is a lady of a delicate mind. She calls her 
book ‘‘ Marriage as a Trade,’’ and she has filled it 
with the sour platitude which is the stock in trade of 
the uncourtable spinster. Not many years ago there 
was a nigger in Brighton who conducted “‘ revival 
services ’’ on the beach. On a certain Sunday morn- 
ing our coloured gentleman deemed it necessary to 
pray for the Archbishop of Canterbury; and, after 
painting his Grace in many colours, he ejaculated in 
the deepest of bass tones: ‘‘ Soften his heart, Lord!”’ 
We should like that nigger to pray for Miss Cicely 
Hamilton. 
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THE DREAM 


“‘T have been a youth and a maiden, and a bush and a 
bird, and a gleaming fish in the sea.’’—EMPEDOCLES. 


I HAVE drunk of all waters; all things now 
I know; within the sea immutable 
A bubble; pitted clay beside the well, 
A serpent-haunted stone of secret vow; 
The new wine of the earth that lifts the bough, 
A cold, crowned rush was I, a gleaming fish, 
A ceryl-bird; I dipped in many a dish 
As man and maid, beneath the Crooked Plough; 


And for a moment, in an arch of light, 
Out of the stream of drifting bitterness 
I have beheld the unending retinue 
In secret issuing from the low and less 
Stream like a vision, and glitter out of sight, 
Where all the things that were, are born anew. 
M. JouRDAIN. 


HIGH POETRY 


On June 12th Mr. Spender, of the Westminster 
Gazette, published in his journal what purported to 
be a review of Lord Alfred Douglas’s ‘‘ Sonnets.”’ 
The reviewer, who may or may not have been Mr. 
Spender himself, began his notice with a quotation 
from a note which accompanies the ‘‘ Sonnets.’? We 
reproduce the quotation: ‘‘ Leaving out Shakespeare, 
who is a sonneteer to himself, Milton gave us a few 
good sonnets; Keats has given us a similar few; and 
the same holds true of Wordsworth, of Matthew 
Arnold, of Rossetti, and of Swinburne. To this 
general few . . . a good number of the sonnets in 
the present book must be added. Several of them will 
stand on their pure merits so long as the English 
language is understood.’?’ Where the good, honest 
Westminster put three full-stops, the original note has 
certain words, which words are “ probably not a hun- 
dred all told.”’” It is strange that the Westminster’s 
reviewer should have omitted those words, though we 
do not claim that they are essential. Obviously it was 
quite open for the Westminster to quote, and to base 
upon its quotation such comments as might be neces- 
sary for its criticism. In point of fact, however, the 
Westminster quoted and pretended at length to refute, 
but on being pressed refuses to refute flatly and in 
terms. Ina letter on the subject which was addressed 
to the editor of the Westminster Gazette we set for- 
ward the facts, and we added: ‘‘ At a moment when 
the question of the proper recognition of poetry by 
reviewers is being so widely discussed it seems highly 
desirable that spurious critical coin, whether it be ours 
or the Westminster’s reviewer’s, should be nailed to 
the counter.’’ The letter was a perfectly civil and 
reasonable letter, arising out of and rendered neces- 
sary by the Westminster’s remarks; but Mr. Spender 
could not summon up enough pluck to print it, and 
we must consequently conclude that he knows in his 
heart that we are right, and that his reviewer was 
wrong, and that the editor of the Westminster has, 
in fact, offered his readers spurious critical coin. It 
is still open for Mr. Spender to justify, but, failing 
such justification, we shall merely say that he has 
deliberately caused to be printed a review which will 
not bear examination as a piece of criticism and which 
absolutely misrepresents the nature and character of 
Lord Alfred Douglas’s work. The value of the West- 
minster’s reviewing is rendered paetuly evident when 
we come to consider its notice of Mr. Justice Darling’s 


new book of ‘‘ Poems,”’ wherein Mr. Justice Darling 
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is treated by innuendo to the flattery that he can write 
a sonnet, just as Lord Alfred Douglas has been treated 
by innuendo to the suggestion that he cannot write a 
sonnet. _ We shall venture to reproduce from Mr. 
Justice Darling’s volume a sonnet which the West- 
minster Gazette professes to find ‘‘ admirable ”’: 
ON J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 

Thou much mistaking, more misunderstood, 

Limner of views unseen save in the mind; 

Instant the subject, to th’ objective blind; 

Not holding aught as we behold it good; 

Thy soul enshrouding, as beneath a hood 

Drawn o’er the face; though fain to love thy kind, 

Glad of a foe, where friends are few to find, 

Made bold by fear that all advance withstood. 

A symphony, of discords sweet confused ; 

Of notes that on thy palette struck became 

Pale tints, whose tone thou only couldst discern ; 

For which distinction was thy gift abused. 

Now far aloft, secure in constant fame, 

All see thee shine, pale star, in Time's nocturne. 


Which, on the whole, reminds us of a barbed wire 
fence, rather than of a sonnet. However, it is perhaps 
unfair to Mr. Justice Darling to draw him into the 
Westminster Gazette’s foolishness, particularly as his 
Lordship will doubtless have seen as far into the true 
inwardness of the business as we do. The real trouble 
of Mr. Spender appears to be that it has been sug- 
gested that some of the sonnets in Lord Alfred 
Douglas’s book are as good as some of the sonnets 
of Milton. From the Westminster’s point of view 
such a suggestion is terrible; so terrible, in fact, that 
the Westminster will not rebut or deny the truth of it. 
The Westminster appears to imagine that Milton must 
have written thousands of good sonnets. In point of 
fact, he did not write half a dozen that were worth 
writing. Here is a presentable sonnet of Milton: 

O nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 

Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still; 

Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart dost fill, 

While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May; 

Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 

First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 

Portend success in love; O if Jove’s will 

Have link’d that amorous power to thy soft lay, 

Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 

Foretel my hopeless doom in some grove nigh; 

As thou from year to year hast sung too late 

For my relief, yet hadst no reasons why: 

Whether the Muse, or Love, call thee his mate, 

Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 


And here is a sonnet of Douglas: 


My thoughts like bees explore all sweetest things 
To fill for you the honeycomb of praise, 
Linger in roses and white jasmine sprays, 
And marigolds that stand in yellow rings. 
In the blue air they moan on muted strings, 
And the blue sky of my soul’s summer days 
Shines with your light, and through pale violet ways, 
Birds bear vour name in beatings of their wings. 
I see you all bedecked in bows of rain, 
New showers of rain against new-risen suns, 
New tears against new light of shining joy. 
My youth, equipped to go, turns back again, 
Throws down its heavy pack of years and runs 
Back to the golden house a golden boy. 
Let us for a moment sink the names and say, without 
fear or favour, which is the better poetry. And if the 
Westminster would like a further comparison, here are 
Milton and Douglas, each in what we may term the 
mood of invective: 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rukes of ancient liberty, 
When straight a barbarous noise environs me 
Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes and dogs : 
As when those hinds that were transform'd to frogs 
Rail’d at Latona’s twin-born progeny, 
Which after held the sun and moon in fee. 
But this is got by casting pearl to hogs; 
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That baw! for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free. 
Licence they mean when they cry Liberty ; 

For who loves that, must first be wise and good ; 
But from that mark how far they rove we see, 
For all this waste of wealth, and loss of blood. 


Cast out my soul the broken covenant, 

Forget the pitiable masquerade, 

And that ignoble part ignobly played. 

Let us take shame that such a mummer’s rant 
Of noble things, could pierce the adamant 

Of Pride wherewith we ever were arrayed, 

And being with a kiss once more betrayed, 

Let not our tears honour that sycophant. 

Let him, on graves of buried loyalty, 

Rise as he may to his desired goal ; 

Ay and God speed him there; I grudge him not. 
And when all men shall sing his praise to me 

I'll not gainsay. But I shall know his soul 

Lies in the bosom of Iscariot. 


If Milton had happened to write the second of these 
sonnets and Douglas the first there mignt have been 
reason for dolour on the part of the Westminster. As 
it is, nobody in his senses can question which of them 
is the sounder, more creditable and more poetical 
work. The Westminster Gasette is anxious that we 
should compare Lord Alfred Douglas with Shakes- 
peare. Purely for the purpose of obliging a contem- 
porary in a difficulty we will hazard such a comparison. 
The Westminster has quite properly a high opinion of 
the following : 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wails my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long since cancell'd woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight : 
Then can I grieve at grievances forgone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored and sorrows end. 


With equal propriety we for our part have a great 
respect for the following : 


When in dim dreams I trace the tangled maze 
Of the old years that held and fashioned me, 
And to the sad assize of Memory 

From the wan roads and misty time-trod ways, 
The timid ghosts of dead forgotten days 
Gather to hold their piteous colloquy, 

Chiefly my soul bemoans the lack of thee 

And those lost seasons empty of thy praise. 


Yet surely thou wast fhere when life was sweet, 

(We walked knee-deep in flowers) and thou wast there, 
When in dismay and sorrow and unrest, 

With weak bruised hands and wounded bleeding feet, 
I fought with beasts and wrestled with dispair 

And slept (how else?) upon thine unseen breast. 


The worst complaint that can be brought against this 
latter sonnet is that it happens to be quite as good as 
the Westminster’s choice out of Shakespeare. And, 
what is more, it has got a poetical idea in it which, on 
the whole, is more of a poetical idea than the idea 
contained in the Shakespeare specimen. In quot- 
ing at length, as we have done from Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s ‘‘ Sonnets,’’ we have not taken by 
any means the best work the book contains. Nobody 
reading the Westminster’s notice would have imagined 
that the ‘‘ Sonnets” included anything in the way of 
even passable performance. e Westminster re- 
viewer dare not quote at length, because if he had so 
quoted he would have been convicted for a dull and 
unseeing person, if not for a malicious carper, out of 
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his own mouth. So much for the literary opinions of 
Mr. Spender. ; 

A smaller and lesser critical twitterer, though hail- 
ing from the same Newnes nest, is the almighty gentle- 
man who edits a paper called Country Life. This 
young man assures us that he has paid Lord Alfred 
Douglas a high compliment by reviewing the ‘‘ Son- 
nets’ in his bucolic sheet, and that he has been at 
great expense to secure a reviewer who is an expert 
on the sonnet form. We do not doubt what he tells 
us about his reviewer. Country Life is careful to 
assert that Lord Alfred Douglas is a genuine and 
recognised poet. And then it goes on to demonstrate 
by impudent assertion that he cannot possibly be any- 
thing of the kind. As a sample of the wit and taste 
of Country Life’s expert we may take the following 
paragraph: 


Lines such as: 


Alas! that Time should war against Distress 
And numb the sweet ache of remembered loss 


seem to have but one genesis; and yet how false the emo- 
tion and how forced the passion when compared with 
Wordsworth when he begins that cry of regret : 

Surprised by joy—impatient as the wind— 

I turn’d to share the transport—O with whom. 


Why is the emotion in the first two lines false and the 
passion forced; and why is the emotion in the second 
two lines sincere and the passion unforced? There 
is no reason at all, except that Country Life’s expert 
chooses to say so and feels safe when he hides himself 
behind the great name of Wordsworth. Without pass- 
ing an opinion as to the merits or demerits of the 
Douglas lines we will take the trouble to assure 
Country Life’s expert that Wordsworth wrote, on 
occasion, a good deal worse sonnets than even Mr. 
Justice Darling’s Whistler effort, and that the two 
lines he quotes are jerky and cacophanous and forced 
to a degree. And it is bringing criticism to a pretty 
pass when an expert on the sonnet form can say un- 
blushingly, even in Country Life, that it is a pity Lord 
Alfred Douglas does not offer us in this book of 
** Sonnets ”’ verses like: 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
Ah, Christ, that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
What and where they be. 


This is milk from the milkcan with a vengeance, not to 
say milk from the cocoanuts. Such criticism would 
apply with equal force to any poet upon whom fools 
may choose to fix it. Here is Milton: 


Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark unbottomed infinite abyss, 

And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way, or spread his aery flight 
Upborne with indefatigable wings 

Over the vast abrupt, till he arrive 

The happy isle? 


Why did not Milton say ‘‘ Ah, Christ, that it were 
possible for one short hour to see,” etc. Or in- 
stead of: 

There’s not the smallest orb that thou beholdest 


But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim— 


which, from Country Life’s expert’s point of view, 
would amount to an exaggerated and fancy expres- 
sion, why did not Shakespeare say: ‘‘ He prayeth best 
who loveth best all things both great and small ’’? 
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Finally the gentleman pours from his milkcan the 
following extraordinary words: ‘Lord Alfred 
Douglas would do well to read the works of his great 
countrymen, Sir Walter Scott and Robert Burns, and 
from them he would learn the lessons—Nature teaches 
her true sons, be they poets or peasants or peers— 
sincerity, simplicity and genuine passion.’’ Marvel- 
lous! Whatever crumbs of information Lord Alfred 
might be able to glean from a perusal of the works 
of his ‘‘ great countrymen,” it is pretty certain that he 
has nothing to learn about sonnets from his great 
contemporaries on the Westminster and Country Life. 
‘But this is got by casting pearls to hogs.” 


T. W. H. Crostanp. 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON AND 
THE COTSWOLDS 


From the Gulf to the Lewerwin, Australia echoes with 
the music of Gordon’s verses. They may not be 
poetry in the ears of all men, but the Bushman holds 
Gordon as a little lower than Shakespeare and far 
more understandable. For did not the Poet Laureate 
of the Centaurs set his poems to music loved of Aus- 
tralians—the harmonies of hoof-beats? The Australian 
lad who knows little (except all that can be known 
about a horse) knows his Gordon from purple cover to 
purple cover. And the educated inhabitant of Chelten- 
ham has never heard of Gordon. Yet Gordon from 
earliest infancy lived in Cheltenham and did not leave 
it till he was twenty years of age. His best-known 
poem, ‘‘ How we beat the Favourite,’’ is a lay of the 
Loamshire or Cotswold Hunt Cup. Cheltenham has 
erected a monument over the grave of poor Stevens in 
the cemetery. 

‘* Aye, squire,’’ said Stevens, “ they back him at evens, 

The race is all over, bar shouting, they say.” 

Stevens’s greater friend, Gordon’s, race is over, 
shouting and all, as far as the Cotswold country is con- 
cerned. Only a very few Cheltenham men remember 
Lindsay at all; some remember hearing their fathers 
speak of him. A moss-grown stone slab covers his 
parents’ and sistefs’ graves in Trinity Churchyard. Even 
this one discovers by chance: no one seems able to 
point it out. So the scapegrace who was expelled from 
Cheltenham College, and rode and sang himself to 
fame at the Antipodes, seems almost forgotten in his 
childhood’s home. There is an old cemetery at the 
bottom of the High Street, and the caretaker, erstwhile 
‘well known in sporting circles,’ expressed his sur- 
prise that folks had not heard of him, though he ‘“‘ had 
ceme down to this.’”? He kept an inn at the bottom of 
the town, taught boxing, and had prize fights there. 
He had never heard of Thomas Haynes Bayley when 
we sought out his grave (though now he shows it off 
as that of ‘‘the great song-writer’’). But one grave 
he tends with pious care, that of Jem Edwards, the 
‘* Earwig,’”’ who “‘ was never beaten,’”’ according to the 
old prize fighter, and ‘‘ on his death-bed he said that 
the fight with death was the hardest fight of all.’’ Death 
conquered soon, for an died of consumption at the 
age of 36. Lindsay Gordon made Jem’s acquaintance 
and had the advantage of “‘ setting to ”’ with the cham- 
pion of the lightweights, acknowledged to be the most 
scientific pugilist that ever stepped into a ring. If one 
sought for information about Jem Edwards apparently 
we could get enough, but poetry and poets are even 
more drugs in the market in Cheltenham than else- 
where. Gordon also, through his friend, ‘‘ Tom 
Olliver,”” got to know Tom Sayers. the future cham- 
pion of England. ‘‘ Young Gordon, who was tall and 
well-knit, used to exercise Tom Sayers with the gloves, 
and soon became something more than a mere ‘ chop- 
ping block.’ The apt pupil soon began to operate on 
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occasional antagonists and gave such severe lectures 
on heads as caused him to be regarded with respect as 
a-delineator of the science. This ... proved his 
bane, and he was ‘scratched for all his engagements ’ 
at Cheltenham College.’’ Gordon often hunted with 
the Cotswold Hounds. His mounts were generally 
borrowed from ‘‘ Black Tom Olliver ’’ or Stevens, but 
he became so well known as a reckless rider that he 
found it hard to get a mount. Gordon’s few remaining 
friends in Cheltenham—indeed, most Englishmen who 
have written about him—do not think much of his 
riding. Yet he was regarded in Australia as the best 
amateur rider of his day. Gordon introduces some 
well-known Cheltenham names into ‘‘ By Flood and 
Field: a Legend of the Cotswold ’’: 


I remember the wintry morn, 
And the mist on the Cotswold Hills, 
Where I once heard the blast of the huntsman’s horn, 
Not far from the seven rills. 
Jack Esdale was there, and Hugh St. Clair, 
Bob Chapman, and Andrew Kerr, 
And big George Griffiths on Devil-may-care, 
And black Tom Olliver-—— 


Gordon took the effect out of adverse criticism on the 
part of the rest of his comrades by severely criticising 
himself. For instance: 


There’s lots of refusing, and falls, and mishaps, 
“Who's down on the chestnut? He's hurt himself, p’raps.”’ 
“Qh, it’s ‘ Lindsay the Lanky,’ '’ says hard-riding Bob, 
‘“* He’s luckily saved Mr. Calcraft a job.” 


An old friend of Gordon’s wrote of ‘‘ Flood and 
Field’’: ‘‘This is rather a hyperbolical account of a 
fox-hunt on the Cotswold Hills. Gordon had very 
little experience with foxhounds, for he left England 
before he had reached maturity and he could not afford 
good mounts. The country which he describés is not 
to be found in the Cotswolds, nor could a horse be 
discovered who could jump out of a bog, over a stream 
and a big stone wall, and shove to the front of the 
field. This sort of thing was probably suited to his 
Antipodean audience, for it reads splendidly.” 

Nevertheless, Whyte Melville (a great authority on 
Cotswold hunting, as well as a novelist) was content 
to begin each chapter of a sporting novel with a quota- 
tion from Gordon. To him Gordon dedicated ‘“ Bush 
Ballads and Galloping Rhymes.” 

The son of an old friend of Gordon’s wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘* Gordon was, I think, at the College, and lived 
with his mother and sister, ‘all of them very tall and 
thin.’ He was a regular attendant at the house of a 
noted pugilist (Edwards, ‘the Earwig ’), some time in 
classic Rutland Street and later at the ‘Roebuck’ in 
Lower High Street. Although very near-sighted he 
rode well and straight in the hunting field, and on one 
occasion won a steeplechase over the walls at Birdlip. 
He was capital company and very popular. Acrostics 
were then much the fashion, and my father always 
claimed to have first set Gordon versifying. Anyhow, 
they were much thrown together in theatrical per- 
formances at the then theatre (I think the Old Wells 
Theatre).”’ 


Another (actually a contemporary) writes: “I 
remember when quite a lad being introduced to Gor- 
don. . . . I look back over the fifty years or so and 
recall the charm of a personality not easily forgotten.” 

A writer in the Cheltenham Examiner (to which 
Gordon sent his earliest poems) says: ‘‘ When I look 
at the stone at Southam which marks the place where 
George Stevens met with his fatal accident I think, with 
a feeling of regret, how Gordon in his later days would 
have welcomed a similar fate. But should there not 
be some monument in the town of his youth? ” 

Gordon yearned after the Cotswold county, where 
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he had spent his happiest years. The cattle bells in 
the bush reminded him of the old church bells: 


Hark, the bells on distant cattle 
Waft across the range, 

Through the golden-tufted wattle, 
Music low and strange; 

Like the marriage peal of fairies, 
Comes the tinkling sound, 

As like chimes of sweet St. Mary’s 
On far English ground. 


After his death the pathetic lines, ‘‘To my Sister,’’ 
were found among his papers. They are said to have 
been written in memory of a sister named Inez, who 
died before he left Cheltenham. The sisters buried in 
Trinity Churchyard are Theodora and Ada Mary. 
One stands by that forgotten grave and tries to call 
spirits from the vasty deep. There is the mother, 
Harriet Gordon, the stately dame 


Who oft would chide with me. 
She saith my riot bringeth shame, 
And stains my pedigree. 


Perchance my mother will recall 
My memory with a sigh. 


Then there is Harriet Gordon’s cousin and husband, 
Adam Durnford Gordon, who, once an officer of 
Irregular Cavalry in India, turned college master in 
later life and taught the Cheltenham boys Hindustani. 
A fine handful his son and pupil must have been to 
him, yet he always seems to have treated him with 
great kindness: 


Oh! tell me, Father mine, ere the good ships cross'd the brine, 
On the gangway one mute hand-grip we exchang’d. 

Do you past the grave employ, for your wild and reckless boy, 
Those petitions that in life were ne’er estranged. 


Perhaps Theodora was the sister mentioned in 
“Early Adieux ’’: 


My gentle sister’s tears may fall, 
And dim her laughing eye. 


But thou, from whom for aye to part 
Grieves more than tongue can tell, 
May heaven preserve thy guileless heart, 

Sweet sister, fare thee well. 


No one seems to know who was Gordon’s first love : 


Oh! whisper, buried love, is there rest and peace above? 
There is little hope and comfort here below. 
On your sweet face lies the mould and your bed is straight and 
cold, 
Near the haven where the sea-tides ebb and flow. 


Gordon is rightly called an Australian poet, for his 
later verses breathe of the scented silences of the Bush. 
He has put into words the haunting fragrance of the 
wattle tree and all the aromatic fragrance, the ecstasy 
of melancholy not found elsewhere. Yet is it right 
or fitting that he should be well-nigh forgotten in the 
town where he spent more than half of his short life? 
He has more monuments than he wanted in Australia 
and none in the Cotswold country. 


The deep blue skies wax dusky, 
And the tall green trees grow dim, 
The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall, 
And sickly, smoky shadows through the sleepy sunlight 
swim, 
And on the very sun’s face weave their pall. 
Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle blossoms wave, 
With never stone or rail to fence my bed; : 
Should the sturdy station children pull the bush flowers on my 
grave, 
I may chance to hear them romping overhead. 
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REVIEWS 


FAITH HEALING 


Body and Soul. By Percy DearMeER, M.A. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, 6s.) 
Tue healing of diseases by other than the ordinary 
medical means is an old-world story. 
The Ebers Papyrus speaks of the laying-on of hands 
as practised in Egypt prior to 1552 B.c. Some like form 
of hand-healing was known to Solon: : 


tov 88 xaxdis vovcroun Kuxdpevov dpyadeiis re 
dydpevcs xetpoiy dhya riGya’ iyi. 

Martial, Pliny, Tacitus, and others have references 
to various forms of nerve stimulation. Asclepiades 
induced hypnosis by friction, and in the British museum 
may be seen a bas-relief from a tomb in Thebes, which 
represents a man apparently making what we should 
call ‘‘ mesmeric passes ’’ over his patient. 

About the period of the Renaissance in Europe 
many learned men began to evolve from these 
phenomena some kind of scientific system, based 
on the thesis that the human will has the 
power of effective control over the minds and 
organisms of other persons. In our own _ time 
there has arisen a wild and extravagant doctrine known 
as ‘‘ Christian Science,’’ which is as little scientific as 
Christian. The terrible results of its false teaching 
have been recently exposed by Dr. Stephen Paget in 
his ‘‘ Faith and Works of Christian Science.’’ And by 
a happy coincidence, this valuable book by Mr. Percy 
Dearmer has appeared at the same time, in which the 
talented author presents the true attitude of the 
Christian Faith towards spiritual healing. Mr. Dear- 
mer divides his work into four parts—I. A general 
review of the physiological relation of mind and body; 
II. Faith-healing in the New Testament; III. Faith- 
healing from the second century to modern times; IV. 
The present day. 

In the first part, the most interesting chapters are 
those which treat of what Mr. Dearmer rather happily 
calls the Undermind, a convenient and useful word for 
the subliminal or supraliminal consciousness of scienti- 
fic terminology, generally used since psychologists in 
1886 formulated their demonstration of the subcon- 
scious self. 

Hypnotism has too long been regarded askance b 
the medical profession, but it has been largely throug’ 
the amazing results of hypnosis that the latent powers 
of the subconscious self or undermind have been clearly 
proved. The school of Nancy founded by Liébeault 
and Bernheim, was really based on the hitherto despised 
investigations of Braid and others, while in England, 
the British Medical Association in 1890, at their 
Birmingham meeting, appointed a committee to investi- 
gate hypnotism. This committee, two years later, 
reported that sae had satisfied themselves as to the 
genuine nature of hypnotic phenomena, and the value 
of hypnotism as a therapeutic agent.” 

e have little doubt that a time will come when a like 
report may be made of spiritual or faith-healing. Mr. 
Dearmer says: 


Our English doctors complain much of the existence of 
quacks; but is not their existence largely due to the fact that 
in England we are so far behind in mental therapeutics ? 


And with regard to the common objection that 
neither faith nor hypnotism can cure organic diseases, 
or the old contention that ‘‘ a man cannot by faith grow 
a new leg,’”’ Mr. Dearmer pertinently observes : 


This is impossible because it is against the laws whereby 
God causes us to be men; if we were lobsters the feat would be 
too common to excite remark. But we are not; we have pro- 
ceeded on other and higher lines of evolution; and if grace 
enabled us to act in this crustaceous manner it would distort and 
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degrade the laws of our humanity. Better far to hop about on 
crutches than to have the soul of a crab. 


In the succeeding chapters on the ‘‘ Neurotic theory 
of Mind-cure,’’ Mr. Dearmer points out the widening 
belief in medical circles, combined with the limitation 
of mind-cure to functional nerve diseases. Even were 
the limitation granted, religion should have an im- 
portant place in psycho-therapeutics. But Mr. Dearmer, 
very reasonably, we think, is far from conceding the 
limitation : 

If it be true that a ruptured or decayed neuron cannot be 
built up again, then such organic nervous disease is 
indeed incurable by mind, but then it is equally incurable by 
any other method, but the assumption that organic nervous 
disease is incurable may well prave to be untrue. We really 
know but little as yet about the matter. 


Mr. Dearmer quotes Professor Forel, of Zurich, to 
show how physical disturbances amounting to disease 
in vast numbers of instances are produced through the 
brain by ideas and emotions, and observes that 


There is no restriction to things neurotic in the production of 
disease by the mind, arid neither is there any such restriction 
in the removal of disease by the mind. 


Mr. Dearmer’s discussion of the ‘‘ miracles’ in the 
New Testament is especially interesting. He notes 
what Origen pointed out, that the word ‘‘ miracle ’’ 
‘‘ has no equivalent in the reported sayings of our Lord. 
The words invariably used are Zypeta (signs), Avvdpes 
(powers), “Epya (works). Miracles are not super- 
natural. Nothing is, and nothing ever was,” as St. 
Augustin said, Portentum ergo fit non contra naturam, 
sed contra quam est Nota natura. 

Very well drawn out is the oft-forgotten truth that 
Christ’s mission was to men’s bodies as well as to their 
souls. So should the Church’s mission be to-day as 
always. The revival of faith should also be a revival of 
spiritual healing. To many whose views of pain are 
confused because of the necessity for sacrifice in this 
imperfect world, it will come with something of the 
force of a new revelation to learn that 


The evangelical signs tell us that sickness is not the will of 
God ; because God is the author of health, and the spreading of 
His power is the quenching of sickness. 


We may bear pain with Christian fortitude, as we may 
méet temptation with Christian manliness. Pain and 
sickness, as well as temptation to sin, may alike develop 
Christian character in the evolution of perfection. But 
we have no right to say that either pain or sin are the 
will of God. 


On the other hand, the attitude of Christian Faith 
towards the problem of pain, and the relief of suffering 
is very different from that appalling selfishness found 
to-day in ‘‘ whole schools of thought to whom the 
last word of a really spiritual religion is that people 
should murmur to themselves ‘ Health, Wealth, and 
Beauty ’ while they are dressing in the morning.’”’ Very 
necessary are the writer’s warnings against the widely 
circulated books (largely American) which teach the 
doctrine of a moneyed and magnified egoism, of the 
realm I AM—I AM power—I AM wisdom—I AM love 
—I AM money—but the reader is referred to Towne’s 
“‘ Joy and Philosophy ” for the full expression of this 
vile degradation. 

Over against this individualistic materialism and 
some prevalent scepticism, it is refreshing to find Mr. 
Dearmer’s optimistic view that 


the great ages of faith are still before us because our 
faith is being regenerated in reason, and we are learning again 
with a profounder confidence that the spiritual energy which 
was displayed in the life of Christ is about us now, working 
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by the same laws, accomplishing the same miracles of con- 
version and healing—real as nothing else is real—bestowing 
new life on body and: soul. 


This Gospel of Christian psychotherapeutics Mr. 
Dearmer shows in the third part of his book to have 
permeated the Church in varying degrees through all 
the centuries, but to have declined in England in the 
face of rationalistic materialism. 

The last section deals with the revival in the Anglican 
Church of the Apostolic rite of anointing the sick, not 
as a preparation of expected death, but with the prayer 
of Faith as a means of restoration. 

We believe that a small hospital for faith-healing in 
connection with the Anglican Church has recently been 
opened in London, somewhat similar to the psycho- 
therapeutic clinic of Emmanuel Church, Boston, U.S.A. 

The great value of Mr. Dearmer’s most interesting 
and thoughtful book lies in its deep conviction of 
Christian Faith springing from Divine source as an 
objective spiritual power. This view is deliberately 
controverted by the scientific materialist, as might be 
iy Barra who merely sees in ‘‘ Christian Science ’’ or 
in Faith-healing in the Church, another form of hypnotic 
suggestion to the sub-conscious self, of which prayer is 
the mechanical agent. 

Dr. Henry Rutgers Marshall, of New York, goes so 
far as to say that all such methods in the name of re- 
ligion are merely as ‘‘arts of magic’’ which the 
awakened intellect must disregard. (See Hibbert 
Journal, for January.) But Mr. Dearmer appeals to the 
faith of millions when he says that the inner-health 
movement, 


though it often speaks the language of heresy, is really a 
return to a forgotten orthodoxy with which we are much con- 
cerned, because it is a restoration of the original Christian 
idea. 


We believe that no one who reads this most opportune 
and interesting book will be disappointed, whatever his 
views. It as admirably planned and well written, 
seasoned throughout with a delightful savour of the 
salt of wit and humour. 


THE GEORGIAN ERA 


Wits, Beaux and Beauties of the Georgian Era. 
Joun Fyvie. (Lane, 12s. 6d.) 


It is very certain that we have no excuse nowadays for 
ignorance as to the famous persons of the last century 
or two, their doings, good and bad, and their influence 
upon their own periods. Book after book appears, 
biographical, chatty, written in a popular and attractive 
manner, and in a great many instances it is to be feared 
that these volumes consist of an excavation of dead 
scandals with just sufficient material of useful biography 
as shall serve to keep the reader convinced that he is 
engaged in the study of history. Such books, pandering 
as they do to the prurietit person—who is much in 
evidence at the present time—are no more worthy of 
the name of literature, however daintily and even beau- 
tifully they may be covered, than are the preposterous 
stories by immature experimentalists in the sickly art of 
eroticism. To any unprejudiced student of the preva- 
lent state of affairs in the reading world they form an 
unpleasant, and it is to be hoped ephemeral, sign of the 
times. 

The book before us, we are glad to say, cannot be 
classed with these specious histories, although its title 
might have covered a multitude of sins. In any 
account of the prominent people of the Georgian times 
some few scandals must, of course, have their place as 
mere matters of truthful recording, but such intrigues 
as here are taken note of are incidental and secondary. 
Mr. Fyvie has compiled quite a surprising amount of 
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information about the characters he has chosen and 
arranged it in a lucid and interesting manner. The 
work of writing such a book implies a considerable 
amount of taste in selection if we find it done in a 
pleasing way, for the number of wits, beaux, and beau- 
ties whose shades might conceivably be disappointed 
at not finding their bodily originals represented in the 
collection must be very large. In a neat preface the 
author pictures vividly for his readers the points 
wherein the London of the Georgian era differed from 
the great, overgrown city that we know so well, or try 
to know; he gives, too, a succinct account of the cus- 
toms which obtained and the vagaries of dress which 
made the gentlemen objects of admiration. 


The society beau was a most gorgeous and resplendent 
person. Balanced on the top of his wig was a gold-laced, three- 
cornered hat; his square-cut coat, often of coloured velvet, 
sometimes of white satin, was heavily laced and embroidered ; 
his huge waistcoat was also laced, or else embroidered in 
coloured silks; he wore a lace neckcloth, lace ruffles at his 
wrists, knee breeches of velvet or satin, silk stockings, and 
shoes which had yold or silver buckles, sometimes set with 
diamonds. . . . Phere was a different dress for every grade in 
society. The clergyman dressed in black, with a wig and a 
cassock, a flowing gown, and long Geneva bands. The 
attorney and physician also dressed in black; but nobody could 
mistake the parson's wig for the lawyer's, or the lawyen’s for 
the physician's. The sober ciiizen of London wore a black 
coat, lace ruffles, white frilled shirt, a dark, full-bottomed wig, 
brown stockings, and perhaps silver buckles in his shoes. Each 
craftsman or mechanic had a sort of uniform peculiar to his 
trade; and every one of them wore an apron. 


Bearing this introductory chapter in mind, the rest 
of the book becomes more pleasant, the differences of 
the times being taken into account. The first wit and 
beau—he was a beauty, too, if we allow ourselves a 
colléquialism—is Samuel Foote, the actor, and the 
sketch of his life is one of the best portions of the book. 
Some extracts from his letters make fascinating read- 
ing, and in spite of the plentiful information about 
Foote which is accessible to everybody, Mr. Fyvie has 
succeeded in being quite original in his treatment, 
although we need not place him on a high level as a 
critic; to be more than an interpreter of the foibles and 
fancies of his subjects does not, we fancy, enter into his 
plan of procedure. Foote’s humour and sharp retorts 
are fully illustrated. Some of them sound rather 
weak, but they were doubtless smart enough when rein- 
forced by his personality. His nature was such that 
nobody seems to have been seriously offended, even 
when he pilloried notorious persons in his plays, 
although on several occasions the merry man had near 
escapes of chastisement. ‘‘ Of what use is it to be 
angry with him,’’ said one who had reason to be 
offended, ‘‘when within five minutes he would have 
laughed me into good humour? ”’ His closest shave 
of a beating, perhaps, was when the redoubtable 
Dr. Johnson purchased a stout oaken cudgel for his 
back. Fortunately, however, Foote heard of what 
va coming and refrained from making sport of the 

octor. 


George Augustus Selwyn and the Rev. John War- 
ner, are two other notabilities of whom accounts are 
given, and on the side of the ladies we have Melesina 
Trench, whose letters Edward Fitzgerald pronounced 
to be ‘‘ next best to Walpole and Cowper in our lan- 
guage,”’ and the Duchess of Kingston, whose extra- 
ordinary career reads more like the wild flight of some 
novelist’s imagination than a piece of proven historical 
fact. To give a résumé of all his chapters would be 
unfair to the author; suffice it to say that we have not 
discovered any discrepancies, and that we do not know 
many qualified persons who could have carried out the 
same task in a more pleasant or a more competent 
manner. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS | 


A ai aass by Proxy. By JoHn Parkinson. (Lane, 
Ss. 


Tue plot of this story is somewhat original, and that 
is, we fear, all that can be said in its favour. A rather 
poor-spirited man in a comfortable position in the City 
which brings him in £500 a year receives a legacy of 
£30,000, on the condition that with £3,000 of it he 
shall speculate in Canadian Pacifics and show a profit 
of £300 at the end of six months. He has never entered 
the whirl of City life before, and the picture of his 
various confusions is not badly suggested. Other 
characters and other issues are numerous, but the style 
of the writing leaves a great deal to be desired, and 
the composition is weak. The author gives us no im- 
pression of having taken pleasure in his work. We are 
sorry to have to set on record such apparently 
unfriendly words, but the act of writing a book carries 
some responsibility with it. Before Mr. Parkinson 
ventures into the field of literature again he should 
really study some manual of punctuation; he makes us 
very, very sad. 


Outlines of Introduction to the Hebrew Bible. B 
Atrrep S. Gepen, M.A., D.D. (Edinburgh: af 
and T. Clark, 1909, 8s. 6d.) 


THE student of the Old Testament Scriptures will find 
in this work a valuable aid and book of reference, use- 
ful even if he may not possess a knowledge of the 
Hebrew language. In the first two parts the language 
and text of the Old Testament are reviewed at length, 
with an interesting chapter on the origins of the Hebrew 
character and alphabet, from which we learn that the 
most important Semitic model is ‘‘ the so-called Papyrus 
Priese, from Thebes, ‘the most ancient book in the 
world,’ now in the National Library in Paris, con- 
taining the moral ‘ Precepts of Ptah-Hotep,’ who lived 
during the Fifth Dynasty, circa 2600 B.c.”’ 

One chapter is given to an examination of the Hebrew 
and Greek canons of the Old Testament; Part V. is an 
account of The Versions—The Targums and Syriac 
versions, Latin, Egyptian, Ethiopic, Arabic, Armenian, 
and Gothic—while in Part VI. there is a critical exami- 
nation of the authorship and characteristics of the 
Pentateuch, which follows the main lines of Dr. Driver, 
G. H. Battersby, and others. There are some inter- 
esting full-page illustrations of MSS. and illuminated 
title-pages. 


The Forbidden Theatre. 
(T. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


Tue title of this novel might be open to several inter- 
pretations, but for once in a way it is to be taken 
literally. Gerald Unwin, a man of broad ideas, who 
has passed many years in France, conceives the notion 
of presenting the town of Kingley (in the Airedale dis- 
trict of Yorkshire) with a theatre, to perpetuate the 
memory of his dead wife, who had been an actress. 
Kingley, however, is not eye to eye with him on the 
desirability of the matter, and a state of faction is 
brought about—sides are formed, meetings held, and 
the place is set by the ears. The situation is com- 
plicated by a doctor’s pronouncement that Gerald has 
but a few months to live. Mr. Snowden has given a 
most interesting and clever study of the way in which 
the quarrel between the Nonconformist camp and its 
opponents influenced two lives: Isabel Priestley, the 
Mayor’s daughter, and Frank Unwin, Gerald’s son. 
These two are in love with one another, but Isabel 
feels compelled to give Frank his dismissal when she 
finds that her father is worried into a mild stroke of 
paralysis by the state of affairs in his jurisdiction. 
Frank, of course, is strongly on the side of the theatre. 
We must say that he seems to take her ultimatum 
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rather too easily, for she was a treasure not lightly to 
be given up; but as they both appear in danger of 
pining away when separated evidently their feelings 
were of the right old-fashioned sort. All comes well 
in the end; the father does not die, but lives for an 
old love-affair of his own that has come to light, and 
the two young lovers are united. 

The descriptions of the gatherings of the brusque, 
outspoken Yorkshiremen are excellent, and rarely has 
the conflict between inherent conservatism and modern 
progressive tendtncies been more neatly portrayed than 
in the speeches of the leaders on either side. William 
Sneed, the rigid and yet likeable old Puritan, is an 
especially good character; his vigorous outbursts of 
denunciation are very natural, while the quieter sar- 
casms and arguments of Dr. Robey against him are 
another strong point in the story. Inevitably the two 
camps are left glowering at each other when the book 
closes, since hearts and convictions do not easily 
change, but the theatre is built, and wins for itself a 
fair name and reputation. In conclusion, we may note 
that the printer has been rather unkind to the author: 
the alignment on some pages is very poor. 


OUTDOOR BREVIARY—V. 


Tue foliage of wide-headed trees looked heavy and 
hard as if cast in bronze against the pale sky. Two 
poplars by the brown mill shot up like wind-sucked 
flames, and float inverted upon the still reaches of the 
pool. The semi-circle of pale sky, luminous as green 
glass, blurred by that atom of darkness, a bat, loses 
its light, drop by drop, as colour is wrung from a 
dyed cloth. Between the two river-banks the 
mirrored air dimples dully here and there or ripples 
through clouded patches of weed. About the thin- 
leaved sentinel willows a mist rises on the towing-path, 
like puffs of dust on a summer highway, and in the 
meadows the corncrake grates his file: crek-crake, 
crek-crake. Each clinking bird holds its note in favour 
of the faint sound of bats’ wings, as they fly to and fro 
within the hedge, and the humming boom of a beetle 
rising from the solitary dark bunches of grass in the 
field that grow over dried dung. (The leaf I have 
gathered is a sullen red, like blood, almost invisible in 
the darkness.) 

The passage of the long summer days seems 
gradually to attune the mind to expect something 
unusual, to wait for ‘‘ that expression of hope which is 
called beauty.’’ ‘‘ Out of such an expanse of light, 
when the earth is tangibly in the midst of a vast 
illumined space, what may come? Perhaps something 
more than is common to the senses.” 


Poplars, with their clapping leaves, stand in files by 
the slow streams in the water meadows, where the 
grass and herbage grows so tall that the cows grazing 
there are half-buried in its depth, its green tinged with 
the broken buff and pink of seeding grasses, the purple 
of thistle-heads, the lustrous red of spired sorrel, and 
everywhere flecked with meadowsweet, creamy white 
like the bubbles spotting the foaming weir. The many- 
channelled water-courses are fringed with the light 
green of sedges, with beds of forget-me-nots, reed- 
mace, and the sober green of bullrushes, with banks 
of fresh-coloured hemp agrimony, and tall downy 
willow-herb, not yet in flower, looking as if it had 
been outlined with a silver pencil—the whole an out- 
spread veil like the mantle of the goddess Tanit, ‘‘ Blue 
as the night, yellow as dawn, and red as the sun, light 
and shimmering and diaphanous.”” Land and water 
intermixed; everywhere along the green meadows nar- 
row streams, lying like a scythe in thickness of the 
grass; streams that divide and sub-divide and are united 
again, and again separate, enclosing many a mound 
and miniature eyot, and long slips of cool, water- 
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washed meadow, laden with odours of wild herbs and 
recent rain and the freshness of water-growing herbs. 


Countless and incalculable are the hosts of insects; 
the heath and common, the moor and forest are full of 
them; they rise underfoot from the ripe-seeded grass 
that lies like a reddish veil upon the hill pastures, as if 
the grass-heads were yielding up their souls, good 
little souls; then settle down in front of you, a rain of 
insects; their fine, minute hum trembles from the elder- 
scented hedge, when the birds are silent, or utter only 
a thin upstroke of piped sound. They rise from the 
bough shaken by your arm, and flutter dizzily from the 
rush-clumps and tall red-seeded sorrel, the bright 
carved thistle, with the motion of a shoal of startled 
minnows. Against the sky their minute, swift-dancing 
bodies appear as thin dark lines in ‘‘ wavering mor- 
rice,’’ and the green surface of the earth is dusted all 
over with a little mist of flying insect-bodies, small as 
jewel powder. 


Towards the last half of July birds are wholly silent, 
or appear anxious to escape notice, like conspirators, 
slipping secretly away, and calling to one another in 
low and unfamiliar speech; no song-phrase, but some 
chirping pass-word, thin as the note of a grasshopper. 
It may be there is something of apprehension in these 
subdued notes which they utter furtively when dis- 
turbed, that they are prescient of coming changes and 
“* foretelling woes to be.’’ 

When the forest opens its doors the plunge from 
the open light into the twilight and cool enclosure is a 
transition as complete as from land to water, and it is 
in a green submarine light that the Atlas-like bearing 
of the trees, each carrying its world of congregated 
leaves, ‘‘ pleases the eye, like so many statues.”’ It is 
a concentrated light, a light in which all colour—the 
green of the grass, the russet of the path, the radiant 
knobs of moss—takes a tingling and solemn vividness, 
as in certain moments of evening. It is in this concen- 
tration that we become aware of the stream of light. 
We cannot drink of the stream, but must take up a 
little water in the hollow of our hand, and so the sun- 
shine, falling in spots like broken stars through the 
foliage, and gently swinging to and fro like a pendu- 
lum telling the forest’s time, is more admired and 
pored upon than the disc of the sun itself. 


The slant light shines through the shorn grass of the 
meadow touched with a show of new green, where the 
only visible flower is the white clover, the shepherd’s 
sign of midsummer, while the hedge, a sober green, 
is overgrown with climbing plants, convolvulus with 
its wrinkling paper-white trumpets, green-blossomed 
briony, and amethyst-coloured bramble flowers, and 
here and there the green haws on the thorns are tinged 
with yellow. The midsummer trees rise lightly into the 
evening sky, marching in ordered ranks beside the 
water: the fountain-like poplar and the sleek grey wil- 
low, whose leaves stream all one way in the wind like 
the beaded water-weeds under the stream. Below the 
trees is the weed-smelling weir, and the curved river 
banks edged with hissing sedge, where grow tall 
grass with its purple plumes delicately poised upon 
its wiry stalk, green rushes, and the tossing willow- 
herb, not yet in flower. An invisible bat, the 
“blind bird of the dark,’’ blurs the pinkish sky. On 
the right bank of the river the grey rushes have been 
mown down, which have ‘‘the odours and taste of 
all spices.” Some shorn rushes circle among the 
scum-pots in the shallow bays of the river. A cold 
breath moves about the path, and the sharp sound from 
the grass, like splitting silk, is the voice of the 
grasshopper. Beyond the lasher the water is dull, like 
a steel blade that has been breathed upon, and a 
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shadow of a hawking bird passes and repasses, stoop- 
ing almost until it closes with its shadow on the water, 
for the water is sweeter than the ‘‘ Well of Youth” 
near the city of Palombe, the waters whereof had 
‘the odours and taste of all spices.’’ 

‘“ What go we into the wilderness to see? Not a 
prophet, not the greatest among the prophets, but a 
reed or a rush shaken by the wind. So much greater 
is the green and common rush than all the Alps.’’ 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS III. 
THE PINEWOOD AND THE MARSH. 


AMID its surrounding marshes, the island ground of 
the Pineta is firm and sandy, dark with tall pine trees 
and green with an undergrowth of juniper and thorn 
and rising bracken-fern; while the bright sward is 
lighted with masses of cistus. Its pines lift up their 
pale shoots of young green, its bushes are festooned 
with honeysuckle, the ‘‘ murmurous haunts of flies,”’ 
that flings its links from bough to bough of ash or 
maple. Though the sea wind flows through the wood, 
in the close thickets the air is heavy with aromatic 
scents, the moist wood smell, the resin of pine and 
juniper, the honey of may-flowers and white-flowered 
acacias, the spring-like breath of purple orchises, while 
over the grass, mottled with the blue of salvias and the 
silver of the constellated stars of Bethlehem, mazes uf 
tawny and blue butterflies hover, ‘‘ drunk with the 
smell of sap, the bright sunbeams,”’ and brown lizards 
move restlessly through the flowers. From the 
branches of the pillared pines, with their spreading 
roofs of star-proof shade, the voice of the pigeon sum- 
mons to an eternal sleep. 
Here Byron loved to spend hours on horseback, 


In the solitude 
Of the pine-forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
The shrill cicalos, people of the pine, 
Making their summer lives one ceaseless song, 
Were the sole echoes, save my steed’s and mine, 
And vesper bells that rose the boughs among. 


Between the Pineta and the city the marsh stretches 
out for a distance of about three miles, uninhabitable as 
the Roman Campagna, yet full of the strange beauty of 
desert places, and conscious of the centuries that have 
watched the city’s splendour and ruin. For more than 
half the year it lies under water, and during the other 
months breathes out a poison-laden vapour, which ren- 
ders it uninhabitable. Yet in spring this waste is richer 
in flowers than more salubrious fields, a very mosaic 
of colour, inlaid with the gold and silver of water- 
lilies and flags. ‘‘ Tamarisks wave their pink and silver 
tresses by the road, and wherever a plot of mossy 
earth emerges from the marsh it gleams with purple 
orchises and flaming marigolds; but the soil beneath is 
so treacherous and spongy that those splendid blossoms 
grow like flowers in dreams or fairy stories. You try 
in vain to pick them; they elude your grasp, and 
flourish in security beyond the reach of arm or stick ”’ 
--magnificent fleurs du mal. 

The marshy plain runs to the horizon, intersected 
by numerous dykes and flower-laden canals, where the 
poplars stand in files, diminishing into the immense 
distance. A white road crosses it, which is edged on 
either side by a narrow ditch, just able to reflect the 
blue of the sky between the interstices of its sober- 
coloured reeds and yellow flags—flowers transparent 
as a lighted lamp against the descending sun. Among 
the grasses and flowering rushes shine bright water- 
snakes, and on the pads of the waxen-flowered water- 
lilies a choir of frogs call, and then slip into the still 
water, with a flash of silver, while a tree-frog from an 
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ever-vibrating poplar lends his harsh note to the full 
chorus. Over immeasurable reaches of ripe-seeded 
grass, where the wind sets its silver furrows and ruffles, 
lies, like a grey hulk becalmed amid a waveless sea, 
the ancient church of S. Apollinaris, with its round 
campanile—of all desolate buildings the most desolate. 
Over the pale-rimmed level sky-line the colour deepens 
to the deepest blue in the tremendous apse of heaven, 
dark as the background ot the strange mosaics of its 
ancient city, but above the horizon the level rack of 
cloud is taintly coloured with pale duns and blues. 

It is tlie chosen place of silence, still save for the 
chatter of frogs beneath the silver-stemmed poplars, 
that shake their leaves as if a trembling breeze were 
for ever filtering through them; and the sluggish 
water-courses creep unruffled on their way to the sea, 
the beaded scum-spots marking their progress from 
knot to knot of weed, or island of lilies. Slowly the 
evening lets down her veil, heavy with dew, and on 
either side of the path insects with wings transparent 
as gauze against the horizontal light rise thick as 
pollen shaken from the heads of the grasses on either 
side of the dew-clogged road. The sun soars down- 
ward, a vaporous rosy globe, between wide-winged 
lilac-blue clouds, dipping behind the ancient church, 
flushing the west with rosy films of thinnest cloud that 
fade into palest amber, and with the declining of the sun 
the frogs in concert break out into a louder rattle among 
the darkening reed-beds and amid the bronzed poplars 
and grasses. One musician more pleasing than his kind 
flutes with a thin tremolo cry, mysterious as the pipe 
of Pan in solitary places, softer than the rattle-note 
of his unwearied cousins. A breath of moisture steals 
from the scummy canals and clouded ditches, drawing 
into the still air the essence of water-plants and still 
waters, while, with her campaniles brown against the 
light-fringed sky, Ravenna lifts her secular head above 
the marshes. 

M. J. 


IRELAND AND CONSUMPTION 


I.—THE ABERDEENS. 


Tuat the Countess of Aberdeen in any work she 
undertakes for what she considers to be the good of 
Ireland is actuated by the highest of motives no one who 
knows her will dispute for a moment. Whether her 
efforts are calculated to carry out the object she has in 
view is, however, quite another matter. One of her 
latest activities is a crusade against consumption, which 
she has apparently convinced herself is responsible for 
much of the suffering and the misery of the Irish 
people. By the spread of knowledge on the subject of 
the value of fresh air, pure water, and hygienic prin- 
ciples generally, her ladyship has done much to ensure 
a brighter and more rational mode of life for the poorer 
classes, whose views on what constitute a healthy 
house have hitherto not been of the most enlightened 
character. Had she been content to rest satisfied here 
there would have been no ground for complaint. But 
her zeal, unfortunately, far outruns her discretion, and 
in her enthusiasm she pursues a course which, accord- 
ing to the ideas of those most competent to judge, 
are bound to have the most injurious effect on the 
interests of that country which she designs to serve. 
It is one of the stock complaints of your genuine 
Home Ruler that the root of Ireland’s discontent is to 
be found in the intense dislike to having forced upon 
her that which she has had no hand in moulding. She 
knows best what she needs, we are told, and if she is 
allowed to supply those needs in her own way all will 
be well. Lady Aberdeen cannot have been ignorant 
of this type of argument; indeed, if we mistake not, 
she has herself often used it. It is singular that she 
should have so entirely overlooked it on the present 
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occasion. Such, however, is unhappily the case. 
Deeply impressed, then, with the notion that Ireland 
was threatened by the terrible scourge of consumption 
she determined to do battle with the fell disease and 
to extirpate it from the country. There is no doubt 
that many of the steps she took in co-operation with 
the various local bodies and by her campaign of pro- 
pagandism have done, and are doing, much good. 
But the progress was not fast enough for her ladyship, 
and she decided to enlist the sympathy of America in 
her crusade. It is just here where the mischief has 
been done. Anybody who knows Ireland knows also 
that there is, so to speak, another Ireland across the 
Atlantic. American politicians know it, too, at elec- 
tion times. To America, therefore, fhe Countess 
resolved to go in the prosecution of her warfare 
against disease. The effect of her campaign has begun 
to show itself. No one will accuse Sinn Fein of being 
an organ which has any antagonism to Irish industries. 
The one aim of the Sinn Fetners is rather to stimulate 
all existing Irish industries and to promote new ones 
wherever possible. They have done much in this 
direction. Their organ is no prejudiced witness. Yet 
what does Sinn Fein say about Lady Aberdeen’s mis- 
sion to America? It points out what a large trade is 
done in America in the sale of Irish lace and linens. 
It then goes on to say that, in consequence of the 
mission of the wife of the Lord-Lieutenant to the 
United States, rumour has spread like wildfire in the 
centre where these goods are being sold that girls in 
different stages of consumption are chiefly employed in 
their manufacture, and that infection may be trans- 
mitted to the purchasers : 


As a result, those engaged in making a market for Irish 
goods in America on the American side have been compelled to 
temporarily suspend their ordinary work to go around reassur- 
ing storekeepers. It is a most intolerable thing that Irish trade 
can be interfered with in this manner with small protest from 
our side. If the same game were attempted to be played on 
England—if people professing sympathy for it were to go 
abroad, to the countries in which it finds its markets, and 
represent it as a land diseased—the British Foreign Office 
would be in motion in twenty-tour hours, and the roar of the 
British Press—Liberal and Tory—would make the welkin ring. 
So far as the Dublin daily Press is concerned, we have not 
found one word of protest, repudiation, or even denial of the 
impression that the Lady from the Viceregal Lodge has sought 
to spread in the United States. Whether, as some believe, she 
is acting mistakenly but with good intentions or not is of no 
moment. The fact is she is hurting the business interests of 
this country. 


It may be urged that Sinn Fein is not such an unpre- 
judiced witness after all, inasmuch as though it is an 
ardent supporter of home industries for Ireland it is a 
bitter opponent of the Irish Parliamentary Party, and, 
therefore, of their Liberal friends. Such an objection, 
at any rate, cannot be urged against another Irish 
organ, The Lady of the House, which is entirely non- 
political. Yet this paper is not one whit less emphatic 
in its condemnation of the self-imposed mission of 
Lady Aberdeen: 


The crusade against consumption in Ireland (says our con- 
temporary) has rendered it almost impossible for an Irish 
domestic servant to now find a situation in England. It is also 
likely to injuriously affect the Irish tourist season, for, natur- 
ally, no one desires to holiday in what is declared to be a plague 
spot. ‘‘ The consumptive Irish " is now the term of reference, 
just as if we were as much in a state of decline in our health as 
we are in our population. The agitation, which is largely of 
an advertising character, has been altogether overdone. Con- 
sumption is very frequently the product of insufficient and 
improper food, and the cause of insufficient food is poverty, 
mainly arising from want of employment. Whether the send- 
ing of work out of Ireland, which Ireland is especially capable 
of performing, tends to cure the unemployment and to correct 
the insufficiency of food, which is the chief predisposing cause 
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of consumption, is a question that it does not require a philo- 
sopher to answer. The van from which the consumptive 
crusade is conducted could have been built in Dublin, Cork, or 
Belfast, or in a dozen other Irish towns, but this work, which 
would help to feed Irish workers, was needlessly sent out of 
the country. Had it been retained here it would not have 
occasioned any extra consumption amongst the coach-builders, 
except, indeed, the consumption of better food and more of it. 
This importation of the consumption van is on a par with a 
souvenir of the recent pageant to encourage Irish industries 
being printed in England, under the registered Irish trade 
mark. Less work for the consumers and more for consump- 
tion! Would even the trump of doom awaken commonsense 
in Ireland? 


The last question, be it observed, is not ours, but 
that of our contemporary. The extracts we have 
quoted should give cause for reflection to those people 
whose philanthropy has not run mad, and who, in their 
anxiety to aid the inhabitants of the sister isles, will not 
set about it by the not very encouraging expedient of 
first destroying their industries. ee 


II.—A PROTEST. 


The literature of medicine largely consists of 
ephemeral volumes. No science is so hard on books. Odd 
works by men of towering genius endure through the 
ayes, but the bulk of what are acclaimed solid classics 
in one generation have become empty nonsense to its 
successors. The fact is notorious, and the moral 
would seem sufficiently obvious; yet a glib dogmatism 
characterises too many of even our newest teachers, 
and very apostles of the science wax unscientifically 
zealous. 

Notable instances of this failing occur almost daily 
in connection with the Crusade against Consumption. 
The white scourge requires a vigorous preaching of 
the gospel of health, but not every minister need 
become a prophet. Starting with the lamentable fact 
that in every civilised community the annual death-rate 
from this disease has reached, and still reaches, figures 
which must shock and distress all thinking folks, and 
collating the additional fact that in certain countries 
during the last forty years consumption is distinctly 
less prevalent than it was, various persons in authority 
have launched out into unqualified assertions and wild 
predictions. 

Consumption is, they say, an infectious disease, 
therefore it is preventable. The death-rate from con- 
sumption has decreased in certain regions, therefore the 
disease should disappear from among the causes of 
death in all civilised countries, as typhus fever and 
plague have disappeared. Abundance of fresh air and 
sunlight seem to cure certain cases of consumption, 
therefore the ever-open-window is a specific in each 
instance of the disease. Some consumptives have not 
succumbed to the malady, therefore they who now die 
do so through their gross ignorance of, or disregard 
for, a few simple rules of health. Early recognition of 
the disease enhances recovery, therefore if a case is 
only diagnosed early enough its recovery is sure. 

Such are, in crude epitome, statements which some 
supreme medical authorities have issued to an attentive 
world. In still cruder form, and often more forcible 
and optimistic, they are being circulated and accepted 
by all sorts and conditions of people. Consumption is 
too widespread to permit many of us to hear such 
pronouncements with equanimity: a sympathetic con- 
cern is well-nigh universal, and every lightest word has 
an eager hearing. Hence these proclamations carry 
tremendous weight. Their helpfulness as stimuli to 
increased effort in the battle against the scourge must 
not be underestimated. They light up flickering hopes, 
and may thus also work for pood: But they are 
neither quite honest nor, which comes to the same 
thing, scientific. It will be time enough twenty years 
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hence (and only then if the statistics allow) to indulge 
in large assurances and liberal promises. Meanwhile 
consumption is not, and is not nearly, extinct; and 
such boastful assumptions place the bulk of the medical 
profession in a false position towards the public. The 
public is led to expect that which no man living can 
provide. The doctor fighting an uphill battle is 
branded incompetent because he does not accomplish 
the impossible feats promised in a popular lecture by 
an airily irresponsible professor. 

The bulk of the medical profession are neither 
specialists, professors, nor writers upon medical sub- 
jects. They are merely the doctors in this street and 
the next, whose time is spent from house to house and 
in the surgery. The reading public gets nothing from 
them, they work in silence as far as that type of 
audience is concerned, and their opinions die with 
them. The specialist does not voice them. He does 
not see or feel as they do. He scrutinises well—some- 
times, perhaps, too well—a small area of the field: 
only selected cases of certain types of disease come 
into his hands. But the man engaged in general prac- 
tice, especially if that practice happens to lie in a large 
city, meets a representative assortment of the ailments 
which dog humanity. He encounters, too, other mem- 
bers of the rank-and-file of the profession, who are 
similarly situated as regards experience. They talk 
together, easily and frankly, and know just how the 
community feels and does. And they view this 
crusade against consumption in a way which hardly 
coincides with the confident assertions of those in high 
places. 

As a member of that rank-and-file I should like very 
briefly to outline the matter as it strikes me. I am not 
pessimistic. I believe we are upon the right lines. 
But I cannot see that exaggeration and blind optimism 
help at all towards that patient endeavour which alone 
can lead to lasting betterment. 

(a) Consumption is infectious. It may be prevent- 
able. The grosser sources of infection can un- 
doubtedly be removed. There remain, however, 
innumerable other risks not so amenable to control. 
If one admits that Dr. Otto Naegeli’s estimate of the 
prevalence of tuberculous lesions in humanity (after 
500 consecutive post-mortem examinations in persons 
over eighteen years of age dying from all diseases, he 
concluded that 97 per cent. of these adults were tuber- 
culous) is even approximately correct, it would seem 
saner at present to concern ourselves more with the 
multiplicity of risks and less with glowing predictions. 

(b) The whole of the reduction in the consumption 
death-rate accomplished so far may, with little fear of 
injustice, be attributed rather to the march of civilisa- 
tion, with its improved hygienic and sanitary con- 
ditions, than to any definite anti-tubercular crusade. 
When the simpler infectious troubles, like measles, 
whooping-cough and diphtheria, have been completely 
eradicated, one may contemplate seriously the extinc- 
tion of consumption. Until then such talk is bombast. 

(c) Fresh air and sunlight are enemies to the bacillus 
of consumption, whose aid no one would disparage; 
but they are not specifics. The sure cure, the solution 
of the problem, has not yet been found. Many cases 
of consumption do well in sanatoria and under the 
home fresh-air treatment. Many also die in both 
places. Even the most hopeful cases sometimes fail to 
recover under this treatment. We shall never recog- 
nise the true place of this line of treatment until sana- 
toria are more generally run on unbiassed scientific 
lines by individuals who have no pecuniary interest in 
these establishments or their statistics. Even in insti- 
tutions which are largely or wholly charitable there is 
at present a lamentable tendency to exercise a privilege 
in the selection and dismission of cases which effectu- 
ally puts out of court the statistics they compile. 
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(d) It stands to reason that early recognition of the 
disease must favour recovery. The sooner the patient 
is removed from the surroundings and influences which 
allowed him to lapse into the disease, or which pro- 
duced it, the sooner and more certainly may one expect 
indications of improvement. Even the earliest diag- 
nosis, however, fails at times to secure recovery. 
There are cases which defy every known remedy and 
steadily decline amidst the most beneficent circum- 
stances. Science has to stand pitifully helpless beside 
many a problem in this disease. 

(e) During the past spring, in the suburban area best 
known to me, there has been an appalling prevalence 
of the worst type of pons tp rien among a class which 
—well housed, well fed, well clothed, well served with 
all the necessities for healthy recreation—ought to 
offer most resistance to the germs of this malady. 
Young adults, outwardly in the pink of condition, have 
been the commonest victims. Such cases shock even 
the most robust optimism. Coincidence may explain 
what is, after all, only a little local observation in an 
obscure corner of a world-wide battlefield; but there 
are other signs which warn us not to boast preine: 
turely, but rather to expect a tedious struggle and 
maintain a demeanour becoming in those who gird 
on their harness for a good fight. Ata meeting of the 
German Central Committee for the combating of 
tuberculosis, held in Berlin towards the end of May, 
a speaker declared that ‘‘ the increase of tuberculosis 
among children stood in regrettable contrast with the 
general decrease in the rate of mortality from the 
disease in Germany.” 

The most satisfactory campaign is that in which the 
generals make no gratuitous predictions beforehand, 
but allow their victories to show how matters go. 


Rosert Watson, M.D. 


RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
June 18TH, 1909. 


Your Committee are glad to be able to report that the 
Society has made good progress during the past twelve 
months. At the time of our Inaugural Meeting, in 
June of last year, we had 1,290 Members, of whom 123 
were ladies. We have now 2,465 Members and 61 
Associates, making a total of 2,526, of whom 361 are 
ladies. 

At the time of our Inaugural Meeting, we had no 
Branch Societies. Branches have now been formed in 
Birmingham, Bournemouth, Brighton, Cambridge 
(University Branch), Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Shrewsbury, Tor- 
quay (Devon Branch), and York. Other Branches in 
Oxford, Ryde and elsewhere are in course of forma- 
tion. 

In the United States the work of our Society has 
been followed with great interest by many well-known 
American physicians and surgeons, and a thorough 
system of Research Defence has been organised in 
New York, Boston, and elsewhere, after the example 
of our Society. 

The educational work of the Society during the past 
year has been considerable. Beside a great number 
of letters and articles in newspapers and magazines, a 
further series of pamphlets has been published, by the 
kind help and generosity of Mr. Frederick Macmillan. 
Early in the winter we issued a paper-bound set of 
eleven pamphlets, which was sent to each new member 
and to many hundreds of public libraries, schools, clubs 
and other institutions. In April of this year we pub- 
lished a cloth-bound volume, entitled ‘‘ Publications of 
the Research Defence Society,’ containing four pam- 
phlets already issued. This book has been very 
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favourably reviewed by the Press, and a large number 
of copies have been circulated. 

We have also sent a great number of letters to the 
newspapers, offering our pamphlets to all applicants. 
One such offer, made last September in the Daily Mail, 
brought nearly a hundred applications. 

A further series of pamphlets is in course of pre- 
paration, including the following: 

I.—An account of Colonel Bannerman, I.M.S., of 
Plague in India, with special reference to preventive 
inoculation. 

II.—A pamphlet on the advantages that animals 
have derived from experiments on animals. 

III.—A reprint of the correspondence in the Times, 
which arose last January out of a circular letter sent 
to our Vice-Presidents by an opponent of all experi- 
ments on animals. The whole of this correspondence 
was reprinted at the time by your Committee, and a 
copy was sent to each of the Vice-Presidents. It will 
now be re-issued, with a short comentary. 

IV.—A pamphlet answering some of the statements 
which are frequently made by the opponents of all 
experiments on animals. 

Dpring the past year representatives of the Society 
have attended many debates in London and elsewhere, 
and the results have been very satisfactory. Many 
sets of pamphlets have also been sent to persons wish- 
ing to speak in debates. Many lectures have also been 
given, most of them illustrated with lantern slides, by 
Dr. Morgan Jones, Dr. Armit, Major Elliott, Mr. 
Hodgson, Dr. Duke Turner, and the Hon. Secretary. 
These lectures, with such titles as ‘‘ Pasteur’s Life and 
Work,”’ or ‘‘Some Modern Ways of Fighting 
Disease,’”? or ‘‘What we Owe to Experiments on 
Animals,’’ have been given at Cambridge, Oxford, 
Eton, Radley, Dulwich College, King Edward School, 
Birmingham, Bedford College for Women, London 
School of Medicine for Women, Royal Naval 
Academy, Bognor, Chiswick, Ealing, Croydon, Purley, 
Ilford, Chelmsford, Bournemouth, Shrewsbury, 
Exeter, York, and elsewhere. Several of these lec- 
tures have been very largely attended, and your Com- 
mittee are of opinion that popular lectures of this sort 
are of great value to the Society’s work. Several 
engagements have already been made for the coming 
winter, but more are desired, and your Committee beg 
that any member who can spare the time and the 
trouble to arrange for such a lecture, either in London 
or elsewhere, will communicate with the Hon. 
Secretary. 

Other events of the past year are as follows: The 
anniversary of the founding of our Society, on 
January 27th, 1908, was celebrated by the Inaugural 
Meeting of the Dublin Branch Society last January in 
the Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society; this meeting 
was attended by 700 persons, and the Dublin Branch 
Society has already, thanks to Sir Henry Swanzy and 
Mr. J. W. Tullo, who are its Hon. Secretaries, more 
than 500 members. In March of this year your Com- 
mittee decided that there should be Associates of the 
Society, who should pay a subscription of only Is. a 
year. It is hoped that they will help to make the work 
of our Society more widely known and appreciated, 
and it has been suggested that many hospital patients, 
who owe their health or their life to methods dis- 
covered by the help of experiments on animals, may 
be glad to be thus associated with the Research De- 
fence Society. Last month a letter signed by your 
President, your Chairman of Committee, and twenty- 
one of your Vice-Presidents was forwarded to the 
Home Secretary, urging him to use all his influence to 
hasten the issue of the final Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. It is a matter of great regret that the issue 
of this Report has been so long delayed. The delay 
is contrary to the public interest, and is likely to preju- 
dice the public mind. 
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The necessary business of to-day’s meeting includes 
the confirmation in office for another year of your 
present officers, the formal election of those members 
and associates whose names are on the lists which are 
in your hands, the approval and adoption of the pro- 
visional rules, which are also in your hands, and the 
adoption of your Hon. Treasurer’s report. Seeing 
the merely formal character of this business, your 
Committee ask that the approval and adoption of this 
report from them shall carry with it the approval and 
adoption of the present list of officers, the election of 
members and associates, the acceptance of the rules, 
and the adoption of the Hon. Treasurer’s report. 

Finally, your Committee desire to express their great 
hope that every member or associate of the Society will 
help during the coming year to advance the Society’s 
work by enlisting more members, by distributing 
pamphlets, or by arranging for a lecture. 

It is only by united work that the Society will be 
able to maintain that success which it has already won, 
and to deserve the welcome which was given to it last 
year. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A PHRASEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


S1r,—As a linguist, you must have many a time—like au 
those who take an interest in the matter—wondered why there 
are so few English people who can speak and-.write good 
French, and so few French people who can speak and write 
good English. You have no doubt ascribed this want of suc- 
cess amongst the students of both nations to a want of perse- 
verance on their part. If so, I respectfully beg to say that you 
are wrong. I am speaking from experience, as I do not believe 
that there are many foreigners who have studied the English 
language with more perseverance and attention than I have 
done. For over a quarter of a century, although I had no 
opportunity of hearing English spoken in my social circles, or 
at home with my family, I have never let a single week pass 
without devoting on an average two hours daily to the study 
of the best English authors, and yet, would you believe it? after 
the first ten years of that unremitting labour, when | attempted 
to put my knowledge into practice, I found to my dismay that 
all my efforts had been in vain. I then tried to find the reason 
of that failure, and after having considered the matter fully, 
I came to the conclusion that it was owing to the English- 
French and French-English dictionaries—especially the pocket 
ones, which, at the outset are of very little use to learners of 
English and French, and often lead them totally astray. This 
may seem at first sight paradoxical, but I am in a position to 
prove that nothing is more correct than what I have put 
forward. These dictionaries require modifications and im- 
provements. I have, amongst my notes, hundreds of argu- 
ments to justify this opinion. For want of space I shall beg 
my readers’ leave to quote only a few examples, with the help 
of which I hope to be able to prove my case. 

Suppose a French student has to translate into English these 
two sentences: ‘Il ne me sera pas possible d’écrire avant 
lundi,’’ and ‘‘ Il ne me sera pas possible d’écrire avant une 
semaine.’’? The dictionaries in question will give the word 
before as the translation for the word avant. For the first 
preposition it will do very well; but for the second I am sure 
that no English scholar—nay, no English-speaking person, 
even among the uneducated class, would accept the preposition 
before in the second of the following examples : 

(a) I shall not be able to write before Monday ; 
(b) I shall not be able to write for a week. 

In one of these two cases are not the dictionaries I allude to 
misleading? Let us now take another word, say, the word 
engaged. You no doubt remember the unpleasant trick which, 
in 1893 or 1894, regarding the translation of this word, an 
English-French dictionary played on an English lady who, in 
Paris, wanted to translate into French this sentence : ‘* Coach- 
man, are you engaged?” (. étes vous fiancé?). The 
French-English dictionary played a much more unpleasant trick 
on a French lady who, wishing to convey to an English 
carpenter the translation of her French sentence : ‘‘ La derniére 
fois que vous avez fait ce travail, votre prix était trois fois moins 
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élevé ’? (or, in other words, ‘‘ vous étes trois fois plus cher 
aujourd’hui que vous ne l’étiez la derniére fois que je vous ai 
fait faire ce travail ’’) said to him: ‘‘ My good man, you are 
three times dearer to me today than when we were first 
engaged 330 

I am in a position to quote hundreds of cases in point. You 
will therefore acknowledge with me, Sir, that such books as 
our English-French and French-English dictionaries, in the 
state in which they are now, cannot always be trusted, and that, 
at times, they are even dangerous. 

Having pointed out the evil, 1 am prepared to suggest the 
remedy. 

As I have already said, when I saw that all my efforts to 
express myself in fair English had proved abortive, I thought 
of a plan which might help me in my studies, and thus enable 
me to avoid seeking help from my very few English acquaint- 
ances. After having considered the matter fully, I set myself 
the task of compiling a private English-French and French- 
English dictionary upon quite different lines from those hitherto 
adopted, taking chiefly into account that, in the language of a 
country there are three strata: the literary language of books, 
which, regarding English, is the easiest for the French student 
to master, as it can almost be translated word for word into 
French, and vice versa; then come the spoken language of the 
cultured class, and the vulgar language of the common people. 
Between the latter two strata, there is an idiomatic language 
that is used in everyday life both by the educated as well as by 
the uneducated; and it is this language which is the most diffi- 
cult for a foreigner to acquire ; in fact, although the same spirit 
exists between the idiomatic expressions of England and those 
of France, yet, the expressions differ in form, and it is this 
difference that is extremely delicate, and must be carefully 
attended to. Examples: 

La semaine des quatre jeudis 

(When two Sundays come together) ; 
C’est porter l’eau a la mer ou 4 la riviére 
(It is like carrying coals to Newcastle). 

The important thing that we must also bear in mind is that 
the tradesman at his counter, the shoemaker at his last, the 
tailor and the dressmaker, the hatter and the milliner, etc., 
in their respective shops, have, at times, a phraseology of their 
own which we must assimilate if we wish to speak their 
technical language as they do. Ina word, every calling has its 
special clichés, which we must have at our command if we wish 
to speak or write properly the foreign language that we are 
studying. Even in such an apparent trifle as an apology the 
Frenchman can be distinguished from the Englishman. The 
former will naturally translate his French sentence (excusez- 
moi) and say ‘‘ Excuse me! ’’ The latter, in a similar circum- 
stance, on the contrary, will say, ‘‘I am sorry’’! And in 
philology, as well as in many other matters, the best policy is, 
‘“When we are in Rome, to do as Rome does.”’ 

Let us now bring under consideration the case of an English 
student who has mastered the French grammar. We will sup- 
pose him to have to translate, from his native tongue, sentences 
similar to the following ones: 

(1) On a lancé un mandat d’arrét contre M. N. 

(2) Le magistrat instruira cette affaire et ouvrira une 
enquéte. 

(3) Ce monsieur aura @ jurer un affidavit. 

(4) Cet accusé a invoqué un alibi, mais ne l’a pas prouvé. 

(5) Ce médecin pratiquera l’amputation d’un_ des 
membres du malade. 

(6) Ces papiers établiront V’identité du cadavre. 

(7) Le police relévera le signalement de la victime du 
crime, commis, etc., etc. 


How can he be expected to remember all the expressions 
which have been italicised? Will his present dictionary help 
him? In two or three cases it might, but certainly not in 
hundreds of similar cases. On the other hand, the italicised 
expressions above, and those of a similar nature, are used daily 
by French people who speak and write ordinary French. There- 
fore, an English student wishing to be able to make use of this 
peculiar phraseology, if he does not take special notes and learn 
these notes by heart, will, when needed, never be able to express 
himself properly in French. 

In the phraseological dictionary upon which I have been en- 
gaged for the last twenty years, the first four expressions are to 
be found under the heading j u s (phraséologic relative aux 
Choses de la Justice, etc.); the fifth, under the letters, M e d 
(phraséologic relative aux Médicins, aux Maladies, aux Opéra- 
tions, etc.); the sixth and seventh ones, under the letters P o l 
(Phraséologic relative aux Questions policiéres, aux enquétes 
faites par la Police, etc.). 


Original from 
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After having worked for about twenty years upon the 
principles as laid down above, I wanted one day to test my 
private dictionary in its embryo state. 1 chose for that purpose 
a most difficult subject, of which I had not the least notion, 
namely, that relating to bicycles, having never had, up to the 
present moment, an opportunity of hearing a conversation 
between two English cyclists. I then made up my mind to 
translate into English ‘ Une course a bicyclette,’’ which trans- 
lation I beg to submit to my readers today—the phraseology 
has been mostly borrowed from the periodicals and novels 
where allusions have been made to bicycles, and have been in- 
serted in my dictionary under the letters B i c (phraséologic 
relative a la Bicyclette et aux accidents auxquels sont exposés 
geux qui s’en servent). 


A Bicycie Race. 


When I had ascertained that my bicycle had been properly 
oiled, that the tyres had been pumped, that the nuts were in good 
condition, 1 put away the pump and repaired to the meeting 
place. 

The ride was between M—— Railway Station and P—— 
Botanical Gardens. 

My antagonist was waiting for me at the station. 

The start was then given, and we pedalled off at once. I rode 
steadily on; my antagonist had had the start of me from 
having darted a few metres ahead. 

On the next stiff upwards grade my light weight and agile 
ankle-action told; 1 began to distance him. I pedalled away, 
and soon got clear from him. 

I had been told that he mounted nimbly, and that his bicycle 
was driven by a crank. It had no chain, but was moved by a 
pedal, working narrowly up and down, and attached to a rigid 
bar, which propelled the wheels by means of an excentric. 

I had been told also that I could never make the running 
against such a practised cyclist. However, I hurried on at a 
brisk pace, till I found myself pedalling at a good round speed 
on the broad, level road which leads towards the C village. 

As I scurried across the plain, I had some dim consciousness 
that my antagonist was flying after me headlong. Being a 
Swift cyclist, I put on the pace to see if I could outstrip him. 
He did not gain on me; but neither did I outpace him. 

Pedalling my very hardest, | still kept pretty much at the 
same distance in front of him all the way to P. L. 

In a one hour and a half race I had covered about thirty 
miles. In short, when I reached the goal my antagonist was 
two miles behind. He must have got a spill on the way, but he 
denied it. I therefore won the prize—a gold medal. 

After I had got down, I handed my bike to a boy, went into 
a private house and sent for a pint of beer, which I drank 
with much pleasure, for I was very thirsty. 

When I got out to ride back to P. L., lo! there was no boy 
at the door; the tyres of my bicycle were flat; the boy had 
punctured them in several places. 

As the last train had left P., and no other mode of con- 
~veyance could be had at that time in the district, I had to 
trundle my bicycle along, walking all the way to P. L.; there 
I took a carriage to drive to W. Hotel at C., where I put up for 
the night. 

The question now arises: have I been successful? I leave 
my readers to judge. If my English is a failure, there is an 





-end of all my projects in connection with the improvement of. 


the dictionaries alluded to above. On the other hand, if my 
readers are satisfied that my artificial English is above the 
average of the English of foreigners, I hope that they will come 
to the conclusion that something might be done in the direction 

already indicated. 
In conclusion, may I add that, if an unskilful workman, 
after his hard day’s labour, with scanty pecuniary means to 
-dispose of, with no help from without, with only rough tools 
of his own make at his eommand, has achieved this result, to 
what degree of perfection could not the same work be brought 
if some skilful English and French workmen in the philo- 
logical line were to‘band together to do that work, in the event 
of their having at their disposal money, time, knowledge and 
-experience ? 
‘ A Frencu Lincuist. 





BURNS’S POEMS FOR GERMAN STUDENTS. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—Mr. Hendersen’s quetations from his critical excursus 
-are interesting enough, ‘but they are not germane to the present 
-purpose. If he will-look again at the letter which has led to 
ithis controversy 'he will.see that what is deprecated is not his 
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estimate of separate poems, but his view of the poet’s genius 
and artistry. It was pointed out that he overdid, especially for 
foreigners, the account of Burns’s succession to a line of literary 
ancestors, and that he failed to realise the poet’s greatness as a 
humorist and an exceptionally appreciative lover of external 
nature. ‘‘ His humour,’’ says Mr. Henderson, ‘‘ is essentially 
peasant humour.’’ If this means anything, it suggests that 
the poet was restricted in his range, even although he was, as 
his critic adds, ‘‘ a man of exceptional genius.’’ The iHustra- 
tions with which he elects to show the play of his author's 
humorous faculty are by no means adequate to reveal the indi- 
viduality and achievements of one who stands among the 
supreme humorists of all literature. Humour does not consist, 
as Mr. Henderson seems to think, of mere playful allusions or 
of metaphors which ‘‘ confer much of its peculiar pungency ” 
on the verse in which they are embodied. It is a mental atti- 
tude, an intellectual distinction, a spiritual force by which its 
possessor secures from men and manners such impressions and 
notions as constitute him an exceptional and authoritative 
interpreter. The humorist who is richly endowed, as Burns 
was, sees whole where his less gifted neighbours see only in 
part, and his rendering of his discoveries gives him high dis- 
tinction, materially serving to produce his ‘‘ pride of place.’’ 
It enables him to make such a wide appeal as he could not 
otherwise possibly do, for it postulates his right to delineate 
humanity and not merely the men and women of his acquaint- 
ance. One does not need to go far in Burns to see that he was 
one of those rare critics of life whose business was with human 
nature and not merely with the affairs of a province. As has 
already been said, this is abundantly exemplified throughout 
“« Tam o’ Shanter,’’ and it may be added now that the same high 
quality is observable in all the humorous poems, from ‘‘ The 
Jolly Beggars ’’ to the epitaphs. It is not the humour of a 
peasant, but that of an exceptional seer and prophet, which per- 
vades the weird and graphic dialogue between Death and the 
tipsy wayfarer in the great Hornbook satire. The vital subtlety 
and the sure and nimble craftsmanship of this wonderful lyric 
raise the poet at once above and beyond those “‘ clever rustics,”’ 
for whose appreciation Mr. Henderson says his wit and humour 
were ‘‘ exactly fitted.”” Those who can perceive the grip and 
the significance of the treatment accorded to the interlocutors 
here will be able to follow the poet in the diversified presentment 
he gives of the De’il, the supreme personage among his 
humorous characters. As distinctive as Milton’s Satan and 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles, and much more versatile and enter- 
taining than either, this potent factor in human affairs is 
realised and depicted with amazing vividness and power, and 
the superb delineation of him in his multiform relations to the 
human family takes his sponsor close to the front ranks of 
humorous exponents. If his humour was to be discussed at all 
—and Burns as poet cannot be satisfactorily estimated apart 
from this dominant feature of his genius—it should have been 
viewed in the breadth and sweep offered in these great achieve- 
ments and not summarily disposed of as a gift that compassed 
the production of metaphors. 

Probably more than enough has already been said regarding 
the poet’s ‘‘ peasant mastery of Nature’s idiosyncrasies.” It 
may just be added, however, that Mr. Henderson altogether 
mistakes the purpose for which the Byron quotation was 
brought under his notice. He may care to see now the style 
of information supplied to the British student regarding the 
splendour of Burns’s humorous faculty and his poetic interpre- 
tation of Nature. ‘‘ The touchstone of great poetry,’ says an 
accomplished expert, ‘‘is its kinship to the Shakespearean 
spirit, the degree in which it approaches that rare and unrivalled 
grasp of Nature, that criterion of true humour. In this respect 
few poets stand the test like Burns. His humour is of the 
broadest, and at the same time of the most refined; he has a 
perception of natural beauty which is most delicate and yet 
most powerful; his style, with its negligence and fluency, is 
supremely finished. In these things, and, above all, in the 
complete harmony of robust merriment with tender pathos and 
in the human interest with which he invests material objects, 
Burns stands in the closest relation to Shakespeare.”’ Mr. 
Henderson would have been fully justified in saying something 
like this when introducing the poet to his German constituents, 
but instead of doing so he gets uncommonly near to telling 
them that he asks their attention for one who is a kind of 
poetical ‘‘ P.P., Clerk of the Parish.’? He may not have meant 
it, but this to all intents and purposes is what he does under 
these two heads of his Introduction, and it was this attitude 
of substantial depreciation that led to the criticism thus finally 
brought to a close. 

ScrutaTor. 
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THE KIRK AND CALVIN. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 


Sir,—It appears that during the recent Assemblies of the 
Kirk at Edinburgh, their mutual and intestinal bickerings were 
so far sunk as to procure a united though temporary unanimity, 
during the course of which a blasphemous prayer (which one 
may well hesitate to repeat even in abstract), was uttered by 
the “* Moderator” in praise of John Calvin— Especially we 
render to Thee heartfelt praise and thanks for Thy 
great gift in Thy servant, John Calvin. For his wisdom 
and learning, for his piety, courage, and devotion to 
duty, for his teaching of the doctrines of our faith 
. . . for what he did toward establishing civil and religious 
freedom .... and for all the blessings which have come 
through him to this and to other nations’! It may 
be mentioned that the Moderator, in the jargon of Presby- 
terians and other dissidents, appears to be a kind of president 
who, however ineffectually, is supposed to moderate the 
language of synodical oratory. 

To those who have always recognised the essentially alien 
character of that form of schismatic Christianity which in 
quite modern days was imposed upon Scotland, it will be 
small matter for wonder that the Kirk should be giving itself 
over these frenzied orisons. To certain forthcoming orgi- 
astic celebrations which are to be held at Geneva (for ever 
rendered infamous as the dolorous site of Calvin’s birth) the 
Kirk has deputed a select sodality of up-to-date ministers to 
proceed in pilgrimage; but it is doubtful if any of those who 
have undertaken this invidious task belong to that ever-in- 
creasing section of the ‘‘ Establishment’? who are winning 
cautiously back many of the long-lost doctrines and practices 
of the ‘‘ Ages of Faith.’’ Such men as Professor Cooper may 
be acquitted of all participation in these Helvetic orgies—that 
is, till we have evidence to the contrary. By the admissions of 
the Moderators of both the Scottish Assemblies, Presby- 
ierianism and Calvinism continue synonymous and convertible 
ierms, the latter still forming the bedrock of its amiable 
theology, and the quarry from which its doctrines are dug—a 
theology which has been aptly termed the “‘ religion of Anahuac 
or of Ashanti.’’ 

To those of the neo-Presbyterian party who fondly imagine 
that the Kirk is in some way the lineal heir to the church 
of SS. Columba, Maelrubha, Triduana, and Kentigern, these 
atavistic revulsions should afford food for reflection, and should 
dispel effectually the delusion which haunts certain pious but 
historically uninstructed souls. | Highly dubious is the con- 
nection which can possibly exist between Columba, the dove of 
the Cells, who drove numerous devils out of milk pails, prayed 
for the dead, disbelieved in the ‘‘ Real Absence,’’ and in general 
held to the ‘* Faith once delivered,’’ and the heretical depraving 
of that faith which is in increasing vogue amongst Calvinists. 

In a recent issue of the British Weekly, an organ held in 
highest favour by such as “ Dr.” Clifford and all the more 
virulent dissenters, a certain Lady Frances Balfour has been 
moved to a paean in prose, in honour of the gooth anniversary 
of the Heresiarch’s birth. The clamant exploits of this writer 
as an uncompromising suffragette are better known to the 
public than her compromising excursions into the realms of 
Calvinian theology. She looks upon this Genevan years-mind 
as a thing “full of hope and promise ’’; gazing at Calvin 
through a mephitic haze of Edinburgh banquets and ecclesi- 
astical twaddle, she hails him as ‘‘a man of iron needed for 
an age of oppression.”’ Stimulated by the recent proximity of 
two ‘* Moderators,” she closes her article with an invocation 
to some undiscovered guardian of her schism, ‘‘ Watchman, 
what of our night? ’’ a somewhat frank but perhaps unin- 
tentional admission of the Cymmerian dark in which the kirks 
of the north are indeed wallowing to this day, and will con- 
tinue to wallow, till in the days that are coming they discover 
that there are pearls beyond price lying in other pastures— 
pastures trod of old and still watched over by the sandalled 
forms of Ninian and of Patrick, Brigid, the Mary of the Gael, 
and by Palladius and Columba, and all those countless hosts—the 
saints of Gaeldom who join in the primal and _all-sufficing 
creeds of Christendom and in the triple ministry founded upon 
them, would have stood aghast at the ‘‘ Shorter Catechism,” yet 
more so at the longer one, and who would have had no need 
for piteous appeals to earthly Czsars, for ‘‘ relaxations of 
oreed ” and hankerings after new theologies, the invariable 
result of Presbyterianism, which in all countries where it has 
obtained a footing has shown a disposition towards a general 
lanse from the faith into Socinianism, such as is practically 
universal in thase of the Swiss cantons which still lie under the 
Calvinistic nightmare—and in that body which impudently 
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terms itself the ‘‘ Eglise Réformée de la France.’’ The Kirk can- 
not have it both ways: she cannot be the guardian of the faith 
of St. Columba and in the same breath thank the Deity for the 
‘* doctrines of our faith ’’ derived from the burner of Servetus. 
It is only fair to add in conclusion that both the authorities of 
the Kirk and their spokeswoman, Lady Frances, preserve a 
discreet silence on the exact form of ‘‘ civil and religious free- 
dom ’”’ won by Calvin, and by his followers in this country in 
the days when they had the power. The reason for this silence 
is the spread of education, for even in Scotland, the amiable 
burning of Servetus by Calvin and the other reformers is no 
longer looked on as commendable, though the Kirk is no 
doubt still satisfied of its justice. In this instance discreet 
silence has merely landed Lady Frances in an exhibition of 
sectarian clap-trap. 
‘* INSEGALL.”” 


MORE JEWS. 
To the Editor of Tug Acapemy. 


Sir,—If the present Government could be made to realise 
that even a Radical journalist is but a man, it would preclude a 
great deal of the bitterness which a burning sense of injustice is 
liable to arouse in the human heart. Surely, sir, the illus- 
trious chaps who edit Radical halfpenny *‘ noospoipers,’’ and 
supply them with reliable information about ‘‘ winners,’’ have 
as much right to Knighthoods, Privy Councillorships and other 
honours as the mustard millionaires and the banking pluto- 
crats who own these ‘‘ poipers.’’ The two chief proprietors of 
the Star and the Morning Leader are said to be the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Swaythling, and the Rt. Hon. James Stuart, M.P. Since 
the Radicals have been in power the first-mentioned has been 
made a peer and a member of His Majesty’s Privy Council, 
while his son has been appointed Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Prime Minister, and his nephew to an oftice where he has 
been able to display his loyalty to his race and to earn promo- 
tion and the applause of the London Press by assisting in the 
nullification of the Aliens Act. The services, therefore, which 
the Rt. Hon. ex-Mr. Samuel has rendered his *t Barty’ in 
sharing the ownership of two ‘ Barty’? organs have been 
fairly well recognised. The other partner had to wait for his 
reward, but it has come at last, and he, too, is now a member 
of His Majesty’s Privy Council. 

But the Star and the Morning Leader, sir, have an editor as 
well as proprietors, and this editor is prepared to struggle and 
overcome his strong prejudices against the acceptation of 
knighthoods, baronetcies, and other undemocratic things, just 
as successfully as his employers. The Right Honourables’ 
editor is, of course, the Justice of the Peace from Brummagem, 
whose political articles, entitled ‘‘ Okd Joe’s Treble,’ arouses 
the residents of Whitechapel, Soho and Saffron Hill to such 
wild enthusiasm. He, of course, does not do all the editing. 
He has an assistant in the person of Captain Coe, an Irish 
‘* pathriot,’? who supplies the readers of the Star and the 
Morning Leader with information which should enable them 
all to make their fortunes. The gallant Captain’s Radical 
prejudices against the acceptation of titular honours could. be 
as easily surpassed as his chief's. 

It is painful, sir, to contemplate such callousness on the 
part of a Government, but the truth should be known. The 
letters of recommendation which the Government received from 
the noble Lord Houndsditch and the illustrious Sir Ralph 
Mosenberg have had no effect. The intense loyalty to the 
Radical ‘‘ Barty ’”’ aroused among our imported citizens by the 
7,854 leading articles denouncing the House of Lords, the Tariff 
Reform movement, and the Aliens Act have excited no grati- 
tude in the Government’s breast, and the inestimable services 
rendered the Radical ‘“‘ Barty’ by the publication of those 
thousands of “ pars ’’ concerning prospective winners have 
received no recognition. The names of the editor and his 
assistant are as destitute of handles as when the J.P. was 
brought from Brummagem, and the “ pathriot ” from Ireland. 

JosePH BANISTER. 

June 2gth. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ DODGE.” : 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Str,—While partly agreeing with Mr. Mayhew in rejecting 
the derivation of ‘ dodge ’’ from the French douger, to trip, as 
proposed by Mr. E. Weekley, I do not see why the word’s real 
history may not be traced with something like certainty. 

To begin with T should place the verb in the same category 
as ‘“‘nudge,”” ‘‘smudge,”’ and “ fudge,’ rather than with 
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“lodge,” which is the anglicised form of French loger. 
‘* Nudge ” is a variant of thé Scotch nodge, to push or strike 
with the knuckles, which, according to the ‘Cent. Dict.,” 
is an assibilated form of ‘‘ knock,” or perhaps even connected 
with “nod.” ‘‘Smudge,’”? M.E. smogen, and its variant 
“*smutch " are clearly derived from ‘‘ smoke,”’ A.S. smeocan, 
while ‘“ fudge,’’ to concoct, connects itself with ‘‘ fadge,”’ to 
fit. As to ‘‘ dodge ’’ itself, I have little doubt that it is a 
frequentative of ** dog,’’ to harrass, the primary meaning being 
to chase with dogs. As has been shown already in these 
columns, the earliest sense of ‘‘ dodge ’’ was to walk unsteadily ; 
while Torriani (1659) gives dogge, vacillare, and Florio (1598) 
to waver, move inconstantly, and the N.E.D. to move to and 
fro as in Lat. divagari. The ‘‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’’ 
has s.v. ‘* dodge,”’ to go at a slow pace, to follow in the track 
of a person or animal, and quotes the Yorkshire idiom, 
‘dodging away after the foxhounds,’’ which seems to bridge 
over the hiatus between the two words. As an illustration of 
the source of the modern meaning of ‘‘ dodge’’ I would men- 
tion the persistency with which a young or favourite dog will 
attempt to follow its master or mistress in their rambles after 
being beckoned or driven home. The N.E.D.'s first quota- 
tion of ‘to dog” is from Horman’s Vulgate (1519), ‘‘ our 
ennemyes dogged us at the backe.’’ 

For the change of g into dge compare the A.S. forms hrycg, 
ecg, wecg, hecg, secg, and lig or leg (Icelandic légg), which 
produced respectively “‘ ridge,’’ ‘‘ edge,’’ ‘‘ wedge,’’ “‘ hedge,” 
‘“ kedge,”” and “‘ ledge’; while A.S. dosga and dogge yield 
‘* dog ’’ and “‘ dodge.’ Hence I regard ‘‘ dodge ’’ as a doublet 
of “dog,” the verb being, of course, the precursor of the 
substantives ‘‘ dodge’ and ‘“‘ dodger."’ 

I am, sir, 
Yours etc., 
N. W. H. 

New York, June 22. 


ANSWERS TO CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMy. 


Sir,—I beg to be allowed to reply to the remarks made in 
respect of my letter in your last issue by two of your corre- 
spondents, Messrs. W. C. M. and E. Wake Cook. 

To the former I have the honour to say that if I had intended 
to use ‘‘ English orators ’’ in a general sense I should have 
been bound by all English grammars to drop the definite article 
before the word English, and I should have had to modify my 
sentence accordingly. 

With reference to the relative pronoun, I could not use that 
instead of whom, having been taught by the authors of ‘* The 
King’s English ” to consider ‘‘ The relative that used of per- 
sons’? as ‘“‘archaic,’’ except, of course, after superlatives 
(Shakespeare is the greatest poet that England has produced). 
I, therefore, suffered myself to be finally guided by Morell’s 
Grammar, in which I found a sentence that is just like mine, 
so far as punctuation goes: ‘‘ You, whom I loved beyond all 
others, were my strongest opponent ’’; secondly, by my humble 
reasoning, as explanatory phrases are separated by commas, 
why shall not explanatory sentences enjoy the same privilege, 
as Murray indirectly suggests? Example: The persons, whom 
conscience and virtue support, may smile at the caprices of 
fortune.—L. Murray. 

With regard to my other critic (Mr. E. Wake Cook), I beg 
that he may be kind enough to allow me to let Quintilian and 
Nesfield answer on my behalf : 

(a) “‘ By perspicuity or clearness of diction,’’ says Quintilian, 
‘* care is taken, not that the reader may understand, if he will, 
but that he must understand, whether he will or not.’’ 

(b) ‘‘ Of all qualities of style,’’ corroborates Nesfield, ‘‘ the 
one that is of most general use is Perspicuity (or clearness of 
diction) ; for if the writer does not make himself understood, he 
writes to no purpose.” 4 

A Frencu Lincutst. 


‘ELIZABETH VISITS AMERICA ” (P. 155). 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—‘‘ S'il était resté, c’eut été la méme chose. Son type 
ne me dit rien,”’ put into the mouth of a French lady’s maid— 
is not this English-French or American-French rather than 
native French? Would not a Frenchwoman more probably 
have said: ‘‘S’il fut resté, ca m’aurait été égal,’’ or “ca 
m/’aurait été kif-kif. Ce type la ne me chante pas,’’ or “‘ ne me 
botte pas'’? “ C’eut été’’ is inelegant if not ungrammatical. 
.\s an arbiter elegantiarum will you express your Judgment? 

ION. 
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FEMININE FICTION. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—It is a sign of the times, and a significant one, that 
the members of the Mothers’ Union have unanimously re- 
solved at their last committee meeting to start a campaign 
against the circulation of ‘* prurient and demoralising litera- 
ture.’’ The resolution is excellent, but it might have been 
more happily worded, for what is ‘‘ prurient and demoralising ”’ 
can never be literature. They are contradictions in terms. 
Of course, what the Mothers’ Union are really protesting 
against is the sale of pornographic fiction. This is another 
thing altogether. But in this slipshod age, when words have 
largely lost their meaning, the expression ‘‘ literature” is 
applied to practically anything that happens to be printed—- 
from a railway time-table to a newspaper serial. 

A good deal of ink has lately been spilled about the neces- 
sity, or the reverse, of maintaining a dramatic censorship. To 
the minds of many people, however, what is far more wanted 
than a censorship of playwrights is a censorship of novelists. 
And more especially is this required in the case of women 
novelists. While men, to their lasting shame, dabble in dirt 
under the guise of fiction, they nevertheless exercise a certain 
amount of restraint. Where women are concerned, however, 
they seem to let restraint go by the board altogether once 
they have made up their minds to stray in the same unsavoury 
field. Men’s novels are often coarse, but their coarseness is 
usually honest and open, instead of being wrapped up in sug- 
gestiveness. This is why ‘“Tom Jones” is, on the whole, 
much more suitable for family reading than such works as, 


say, ‘‘ The Visits of —-~.” Unblushing grossness is objec- 
tionable, but indecency masquerading as ‘‘realism’’ is far 
worse. 


The theme of practically all feminine fiction nowadays is 
that of sex. It appears to exert an irresistible attraction over 
feminine pens. Every plot centres round either two women 
and one passion, or two passions and one woman (the latter 
for preference). Hence, we get an eternal diet of resurrection- 
pie. For fear, apparently, it should go bad—as often happens 
to such dishes—their authors season it with what they fondly 
imagine to be realism, but which, as a matter of fact, is 
nothing more nor less than lubricity. Yet they seek to justify 
their excursions into these unpleasant paths by the prepos- 
terous contention that they are thereby copying De Mav- 
passant and Flaubert! If at the same time they would only 
copy a fiftieth part of the cleverness and charm that animate 
the work of such writers, there would be little cause for com- 
plaint. All these erotically-inclined ladies seem able to do, 
however, is to let their emotions run riot through page after 
page, and chapter after chapter, in a manner that makes the 
decently-minded reader look anxiously round for a disinfectant. 
Only the other day a woman novelist prefaced a piece of 
pornography she had written with the naive observation that 
her heroine was ‘beyond the laws of ordinary morality."” 
The motif of this choice effort—entitled ‘‘ Three Squeaks,’’ or 
something of the sort—concerned a disgraceful liason between 
a married woman, living apart from her husband, and a sus- 
ceptible young bachelor, whom she pursued after the fashion 
of Potiphar’s wife. Instead of denouncing this hysterical and 
mischievous trash half the reviewers hailed it as a flight of 
genius, and the publishers were consequently able to advertise 
it as being among ‘‘ the six best selling books in England.’” 

To argue that objectionable novels would not be written 
if there were no demand for them is merely to argue in a 
vicious circle. The demand exists. The thing to do 
accordingly is to refrain from pandering to it. Hence the 
people who publish them are quite as much to blame as the 
people who write them. If anything, indeed, they are more 
so, for while only the mind of the author is debauched by 
writing an immoral book the minds of perhaps thousands of 
people into whose hands it falls are debauched by reading it. 
There are publishers, too, who (aided and abetted by unscrupu- 
lous newspaper proprietors) cater for the most depraved tastes by 
blatantly advertising these works in terms that should call 
for the active intervention of Scotland Yard. The gutter- 
press organs, too, play into their hands by printing as ‘‘ literary 
intelligence "' the suggestively-worded paragraphs with which 
certain notorious firms herald such productions. That these 
announcements are deliberately designed to appeal to the baser 
instincts is beyond question. Here, for example, is a specimen 
“par."’ that the editor of a halfpenny paper recently admitted 
to his columns :— 


Messrs. Long and Strong .(the correct name will be 
supplied ‘on application, accompanied by a stamped and 
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addressed envelope) will shortly issue —— by Miss 
So-and-so, the great woman novelist. The story she 
unfolds is specially daring, dealing as it does with a 
femackably intimate subject, and one that isusually discussed 
only in private. By many old-fashioned people —— will 
doubtless be regarded with astonishment. Some, for 
instance, will think it speaks too plainly, while others, etc. 


A second delectable work of the same nature is described 
by its publishers as ‘* shocking, but well told.’’ This, like so 
many other ex parte utterances emanating from Paternoster 
Row, or the purlieus of the Haymarket, is only a half truth. 
Indeed, so far as the writing went there is scarcely a servant 
girl who would not have made a better job of it. 

Although Sunday papers are as a rule less squeamish than 
week-day ones, and accordingly give a more generous measure 
of Divorce Court details and similar choice items of news, 
some of them, nevertheless, seem to realise that it is high 
time to cry ‘“‘halt!’’ in this output of garbage by feminine 
pens. Here, for example, is an extract from a leading article 
on the subject that lately appeared in one of these organs : 


Undoubtedly no one has written more daring books in 
modern times than certain women novelists. They 
certainly rival one another in the refined way in which 
they seek for the objectionable in life, and in the pains they 
take to portray every fleshly and erotic detail. Their books 
are on daring subjects, and they are intended to be daring. 


It is true that this protest immediately preceded an account 
of an illegal operation ; still, it is none the less called for. 

But the ladies who serve up emetics between book covers can 
always advance special pleas for raking in a muck-heap. One 
of their number, when interviewed on the subject, recently 
informed a reporter in search of free ‘ copy,’’ that ‘‘ the novel 
is a work of art, and, like all other works of art, exists to give 
pleasure and delight, to amuse, to charm. A beautiful novel, 
like any other beautiful work of art, does elevate, for the con- 
templation of the beautiful is always soul-uplifting and in- 
spiring. This I claim my own books to be.’’ Well, a novel 
‘may be a ‘‘ work of art,’’ certainly. There is no law against 
it. The fact, however, remains that only three per cent. at 
the most of the annual output of fiction—masculine and 
feminine together—comes within this category. As for the 
other 97 per cent., quite a considerable proportion of it is 
merely vulgar, slipshod illiterateness, that is written for no 
higher purpose than to gratify the greed or vanity of their 
authors. Even if it be not actually immoral, much of it is 
markedly un-moral. The people whom it injures are not 
grown men and women (who, after all, can take care of them- 
selves), but romantic girls and half-fledged boys. These get 
their ideas from what they read. They do not themselves buy 
novels, except to a very limited extent (preferring very properly 
to spend their pocket-money on dolls and sweets), but their 
fond parents present them with a guinea subscription to a 
“* Select ’’ Library. If at the same time they also took the 
trouble to exercise some sort of superivision over the reading- 
matter in which their offspring indulge, no great harm would 
be done by thus giving them the run of a circulating library. 
But this seems to be almost the last thing about which parents 
trouble their heads. 


It is no good saying that objectionable novels ought not to 


be written, and it is worse than useless for reviewers 
to describe them as such. This merely stimulates their 
sale. The output of salacious fiction will never be 


stamped out, or even kept within limits, until some means 
are devised of touching the pockets and liberty of all who deal 
‘in it—authors, publishers, and booksellers alike. One or two 
.of the better-managed libraries certainly endeavour to cope 
with the evil by exercising a wild sort of censorship and 
studiously refusing to circulate garbage; but the great mass 
of libraries and booksellers blandly ignore their responsibilities 
‘in the matter and do not hesitate to act as distributing agents. 
Again, there are authors so lost to all sense of propriety that 
‘they actually welcome the fact of beimg able to advertise their 
abominations as ‘‘ Suppressed by Smiths,’’ or ‘‘ Banned by 
‘Boots.’’ They find by experience that such an announcement 
will cause an edition to ‘‘ move ’’ quicker than anything else. 
‘If the Mothers’ Union is to lessen the evil it must make a start 
mearer the fountain head. Parents and guardians might very 
well begin by denying themselves the perusal of objectionable 
fiction. Libraries and booksellers would then cease to stock 
these works; and authors, finding them no longer ‘in 
;demand,”’ would accordingly cease to write them. 
A Reviewer. 
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@ If you read “The Log of a Sailorman,” you will 

‘remember:how the book ‘held you from cover to} 
cover; and you will be glad te have your atten-' 
J tion called to the author’s latest romance. 


Over Brave Blue Seas! 


By WILL BROOKE 


6s. Anthor of “The Log of a Sailorman.” 6s. 


Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the course of the 
year, but the number of writers of sea stories—genuine sea stories 
—may be counted upon the fingers of one hand; consequently, an 
unmistakable addition to the roll is an affair of wide interest 
No reader of ‘' The Log of a Sailorman,’’ which was received with 
such public favour last season, and extolled by the press of Britain, 
America, and the Colonies alike, can doubt that Mr WILL BROOKE 
has the root of the mat.er in him, and that his work entitles him 
to a place beside the veritable’masters of the craft. A sailor by 
profession, Mr. WILL BROOKE has gifts of insight, imagination, 
observition, and humonr, that are the birthright of the born 
story. teller. 


In his new work, ‘‘'OVER IRAVE BLUE SEAS," Mr. WILL) 
BROOKE presents a realistic account of a sailor's life; his wander- 
ings and adventures by land and sea, from the time of his first 
voyage in a sailing vessel until he obtains command of an ocean- 
going steamship. Thrilling adventures, strange scenes, and 
wonderful happenings follow each other in rapid succession; and 
the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intensely vivid and striking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 
hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl; and throughout, 
the book there is an indescribable atmosphere of actuality. 
‘‘OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS" is no whit less fascinating than’ 
its predecessor, and it shows, in addition, a greater ease and 
mastery of technique. The book lends the finishing touches to a) 


growing reputation, and will be read by all classes of readers with 
complete satisfaction. 


Copyright in America. 
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THE “LEADERS” 


OF FICTION 
THE GAY PARADINES 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 


Academy: ‘‘ We heartily recommend the story to all our 
readers.’ Daily News: ‘‘ A sincere and vivid piece of work.’’ 
Daily Mirror: ‘‘ An admirable picture of life in London one 
hundred years ago.’' Dastly Chronicle: ‘‘A vivid picture of a 
century ago."’ 


THE SECRET TERROR 


By “BRENDA.” 6s. 


Times: ‘' A thoroughly good novel.'’ Scotsman: ‘‘ Cannot 
fail to interest and impress readers about the troubles of real life.’’ 
Morning Leader: ‘' Powerful and straightforward.’’ 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By ROBERT GRANT. 6s. 

Academy: ‘‘ One of the really fine books that go to hearten us 
amid the welter of crass futility which now disgraces the name of 
literature.'' The Bookbuyer: ‘‘One of the small number of 
novels which are destined to be the classics of their subjects. A 
novel on very human lines—full of plot and movement.” 


IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 


M. PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph:—'' Away from the beaten track of 
novels: will, by reason of the intenseness of the tale and the 
dramatic denouement, sustain the reader’s interest from beginning 


“““" STOLEN HONEY 


By ADA and DUDLEY JAMES. 6s. 
‘* A skilful and attractive story.’’ 
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London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn 
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For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
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The Cowper _& Newton Museum 
Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
resented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
rustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the chairman. 









The Secretary is Mr. Toomas Wricut, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum,Olney, Bucks,to whom Contributions should be addressed. 



















DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO'HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY, 
1661—1902. By Capt. Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart., late 
Second Life Guards. With Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, including 6 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. super- 
royal 8vo. Edition de luxe, limited to 40 copies, £10/10 net. 
Ordinary edition, £3/13/6 net. 

“Sir George Arthur has earned the gratitude of all his companions in 
arms for the manly and spirited fashion in which he has told his stirring 
story.”—Daily Telegraph. 

RADIOACTIVITY AND GEOLOGY. An Account of the 
Influence of Radioactive Energy on Terrestrial History. By 
J. JOLY, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7/6 net. 

‘A most fascinating book.''"—Liverpool Post. 


CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERATURE. By J. 
FITZMAURICE KELLY. Demy 8vo, 7/6 net. 

“A delightful volume, full of sympathy, learning, and judgment."— 
Observer. 

““ We have no hesitation in saying that this volume forms the most valuable 
English contribution to Spanish letters since the same author gave us his 
history of Spanish literature."'"—Atheneum. 

“*T have never met with such an illuminating work on Spanish literature.” 
—Mr. R. B. CunnincHame Granan in the Nation. 


ENGLISH HERALDIC BOOK STAMPS. Figured and 
Described by CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. About 300 
Illustrations. 
























Super-royal 8vo, 25/- net. 
This is the first English book on the subject. A detailed Prospectus can 
be had from the Publishers. 
THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
LEOD. New Edition, Pocket size. 
3/6 net. 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 


PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. By F. FRANKFORT 
MOORE, Author of '‘ The Jessamy Bride.’’ 


* This most entertaining social comedy.""—Times. 
“For good, festive, but not facetious, novels it would be hard to beat 
him.""—Observer. 


By FIONA MAC- 
Cloth, 2/6 net ; leather, 





Booxwks OF NOTE 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 


THE STORY OF THYRZA. 


Author of ‘‘ Rose Macleod.” 
** A strengthening tale builded of charity, human kindness, and the humour 
which has tears behind it.""—Datly Chronicle. 
THE PERJURER. By W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘‘ The 
Square Peg.”’ 
Mr. Norris has never written a more delightful story. 


THE ACTRESS. By L.C. HALE. 


The Novels and Poems of George Meredith 


Library Edition, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6/- each. 
Pocket Edition, Cloth, 2/6 net; leather, 3/6 net. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD | DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
FEVEREL. THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. RICHMOND. 

SANDRA BELLONI. RHODA FLEMING. 

LN THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. uae ae 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. : 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA, | POEMS. 2 volumes. 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 


Full List on application. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review 


MIDSUMMER NUMBER. ContTExTs— Price 2/6 net. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. Milton and His Age 
Lt.-Col. ALSAGER POLLOCK. The Officers’ Training Corps 
Major P. A. B. SILBURN, D.S.O. ; 
The Possible Secession of South Africa 
M. M.PATTISON MUIR. The Prose Romances of William Morris 
A. G. D. CRAWSHAY. An Armenian Household 
R. P. HEARNE. The Universities and Aeronautics 
CURE DE CAMPAGNE. A Sunday Dinner-Table 
S. C. KAINES SMITH. Mr. Rackham and the Fairies 
C. B. BULL. Some Aspects of Oxford Athletics 


Book Revicws, etc. This Review appears during each Academic Term. 
A Specimen y may be had on application. 
Annual Subscription, 8/6 net. 


By ALICE BROWN, 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


TYPICAL ENGLISH CHURCHMEN | Tssors ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND 


z Lire iced oun apt ata ated CHRIST. With 
otes and Explanatory Drawings by J. OT. With 750 
SECOND SERIES. Compositions illustrating the Work. In Four Volumes. Imperial Ato, 
Published at £12 12s., and now offered fora limited time at £4 4s. complete. 























Contents : 
THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
JOHN WYCLIF. Eye Rev. | WILLIAM COURTENAY. By HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA 
J. N. FIGGIS, LL.D. the Rev. Canon SCOTT- AND BABYLONIA. ByT.G. PINCHES, LL.D., M.R.A.S. Third 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM HOLMES. Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

By W. A. SPOONER, DD.. CUTHBERT TUNSTALL. By “Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular 

Warden of New C-llege, Oxford. G. H. ROSS-LEWIN, M.A. ute rand: H Tull'no doubt take its place as the standard manual on the subject. 
CARDINAL BEAUFORT. By | STEPHEN GARDINER. By EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF 
the Rev. L. B. RADFORD. JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. RECENT DISCOVERIES. By iW: KING, MA. iat 

-R. » M.A., iti \. it 

Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. Mlustrations. Small io. cloth beards: Ips Conteining 100; Pates.and 













“In a sumptuous volume of 70 pages Mesars oe Lire and tall inform the lay 
ORDINATION PROBLEMS. Reordination and Ordination read the onsient Hest aera tee See eit gave been made to our knowledge 
“Per Saltum” and Home Reunion. By JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., | with the keonear interest ee pian last few years. The book we have read 


Bishop of Salisbury. Sma’) it Bvo, cloth boards, 2s. 
scales peal aia ts phe UNITED WORSHIP. Illustrated from the Office for Mornin 











THE SYRIAC CHURCH AND FATHERS. A Brief and Evening Prayer in the Anglican Communion. By the Right Re: § 
Review of the Subject. By the Rev. DE LACY O'LEARY, B.D. Crown WI M AWDRY ( Pokyohc Smaltctee ee 
Rev ew ict a) vie WILLIAM EAN aR (late Bishop in South Tokyo). Small post 8v0, 

RATIONAL NECESSITY OF THEISM. By the Rev. | A MANUAL OF THE LEADING MUHAMMADAN 
A.D. KELLY, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. Compiled by the Rev. W. 

THE USE OF DANTE AS AN ILLUSTRATOR OF Gab bomde Sa GL ee SERN poet aes 






SORIPTURE. By the Rev. Sir JOHN C. HAWKINS, Bart. Feap. LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW TESTA- 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. MENT. (Manchester Cathedral Lectures, 1907.) By the Rev. R. J 







DO WE BELIEVE)? The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. KNOWLING. D.D., Canon of Durham, and Professor of Divinity in the 
Four Lectures delivered in St. George's, Windsor, by the Right Rev. A. University of Durham, Fellow of King’s College, London. Small post 
BARRY, D.D., D.C.L. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. (d. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 






ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY IN ITS BEGINNINGS, | THE LETTERS OF ST. PAUL TO CORINTH. By the 
By the Rev. E. H. PEARCE. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. Rev. DAWSON WALKER, M.A., D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 


THE “ HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE VERDICT | THE DOCTRINE OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH: a Critical 
OF THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. Examination of the Evidences for. By THOMAS JAMES THORBURN, 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. M.A., LL. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE ARCH ZOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM | ALCUIN OF YORK. By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, 


INSORIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. D.D.. D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Illustrated, small post 8vo, cloth 
New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. $s. boards, 5s. 


















BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR NATURAL 
COLOURS AND FORM 


Text by the Rev. Prof. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With over 200 Coloured Illustrations drawn from, 
and of the size of, the Natural Plant. The Artist, G. LAYTON, obtained the Silver Flora Medal from the Horticultural Society 
for these Drawings. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. (In the press. 


THE S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY 


THE CHEAPEST COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD. 
Now Enlarged by a SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. making Eight Volumes in all. 


A Work of Reference to the Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and 
Use. Consisting of 6,110 pages, imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is Illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood 
Engravings and Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 35s. ; half-bound, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, separately, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-bound, 12s. 












CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF 
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Edited by Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A., and Prof. ROGER SMITH, F.R.1.B.A. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 2s. 6d. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Author of “ The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not 
previously been published in book form. They include Lord Alfred 
Douglas’s recent work in “The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the 
Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 
“ The ‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and sim- 
plicity, both in the similes used and in the diction ; while 
most are marked by that apparent ease which ts no small 
part of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 





IN PREPARATION. 


LANVAL. $A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Fecap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY. Edited by T. W. HL 
CROSLAND. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. A specially Fine Edition 
of this book will be printed om vellum and limited to 20 copies. Price 
£2 2s, net. 


THE GOLDEN TOURNEY. By WILLIAM CHANTREY. 
With Ten Steel Engravings specially produced for this work. Edition 
limited to 250 copies. Price £3 3s. net. 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 


at 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
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A PERFECT ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF MUSIC 
The 


“Music Story Series 


Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


Author of ‘ The Great Tone Poets,” “ Musicians' Wit and Humour,’’ etc., etc. 


Each volume has between 200-300 pages. Square Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. net. 


HE “MUSIC STORY SERIES" Velumes are authoritative, interesting and 

educational books—furnished with appendices which give them permanent value 
as works of reference, data, etc. Each volume tells all that the reader may want to 
know upon any of the aspects of musical art which the various works of the series cover. 
The books are produced in the highest style of typographical excellence, with illustra- 
tions in photogravure, collotype, line and half-tone reproductions. The paper is 
deckle edge, with wide margins for notes. 


The following volumes, each at 3/6 net, are ready :— 


Story of Oratorio Story of the Harp 
By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, B.A., Mus. Doc. By WM. H. GRATTAN FLOOD, Organist of 
Enniscorthy Cathedral. 
Story of Notation Story of Organ Music 
By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A, Mus. Bac. By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of English Music 


1904 (Musicians’ Company Lectures). 


This Volume is a pen and pencil sketch of English Music 
for 300 years—1604 to 1904—and has been adopted by the Royal 
College of Organists as a Text Book. 


Story of the Organ 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of Chamber Music 
By N. KILBURN, Mus. Bac. (Cantab). Story of Minstrelsy 


f By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Story of the Violin St 'M 
By PAUL STOEVING, Professor, Guildhall ory O usical Form 


School of Music. By CLARENCE LUCAS. 


An EDITION DE LUXE of each of these Volumes in 
White and Gold, 5/- net, is now ready 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR OF THE PUBLISHERS (POST FREE), 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO. L™. 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


We wish to inform our readers that after the issue of 
July 10th THE ACADEMY will not be obtainable at Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son’s bookstalls. We withdraw the paper 
from Messrs. Smith as a matter of public duty. For some 
months past we have had particular opportunities for 
acquainting ourselves with the manner in which Messrs. 
Smith conduct their business, and in view of their position 
and Power in the newspaper trade we have determined to 
throw public light upon their methods. We shall publish a 
series of articles on the subject, the titles of which are 
as follows : 

1. AN OPEN LETTER TO THE VISCOUNTESS 

HAMBLEDEN. 
2. “THE PARTNERS.” 
3. AWDRY, HORNBY, AND HARMSWORTH. 


4. HORNBY ON “ DECENCY, HONESTY, AND 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST.” 


5. AWDRY AS A MAN OF THE WORLD. 

6. WHAT YOU BUY AT SMITH’S STALLS. 

7. THE MONOPOLY AND THE MUZZLE. 

8. SOME PRINTING ACCOUNTS: FIGURES 
AND COMPARISONS FROM AN OLD 
LEDGER. 

9. THE “CONTROLLER.” 

10. THE MANNERS OF TEITGENS. 
11. ANOPPORTUNITY FOR THE HON. FREDDIE 
SMITH, M.P. 

We trust that our readers will remember that it is our- 
selves who remove THE ACADEMY from Messrs. Smith’s 
stalls and not Messrs. Smith, who in point of fact would 
be pleased to retain it. We shall be glad to supply 
THE ACADEMY direct and post free to readers who are at 
a distance from a newsagent, and also to supply the names 
of newsagents who will deliver the paper free of charge. 
The change in distribution will put us to some expense ; 
bat on the whole we shall make a profit by it, as we shall 
not have Messrs. Smith’s heavy commission to pay. 


Goo gle 








Under the head of ‘‘ Modern Poetry’”’ the English 
Review, run by Duckworth, prints the following 
sublime verses: 


THE JOY OF LABOUR. 


(It was stated that prisoner's earnings were fifteen 
shillings a week. He had a wife and two children.) 


They caught him lifting purses, 
And they took him to the beak, 
They said he was in reg’lar work 
At fifteen bob a week. 
It is a shocking thing to see 
A man become a thief, when he 
Is working reg’lar every day at fifteen bob a week. 


Oh! 
Fifteen bob a week | 
Fifteen bob a week! 
It’s beer and skittles keeping kids on fifteen bob a week! 


So now he’s tearing oakum, 
And the wife has gone and died. 
The local House was angered 
At her very foolish pride. 
They took the kids and labelled them 
As—Pauper Children N and M 
Of Convict X, who used to earn his fifteen bob a week. 


Oh! 
Fifteen bob a week ! 
Fifteen bob a week! 
Oh, isn’t life a bleeding sport on fifteen bob a week ! 


The price of Duckworth’s English Review is two-and- 
sixpence net; yet the editor herein offers us ‘‘ poetry ” 
of the sort he can buy for a hapenny from a street 
howler. As a matter of fact, it will be obvious that 
the lines we have quoted are not poetry at all, but 
simple metrical silliness. The readers of Duckworth’s 
English Review no doubt believe that the laws against 
“lifting purses ’’ are harsh and cruel laws, and that a 
man who is in receipt of “‘ fifteen bob a week,”’ and 
happens also to be the father of “kids,” is perfectly 
justified in stealing the next purse that comes his 
way. In any case, to whine about it will be considered 
by Duckworth’s ‘‘ intellectuals’? something in the 
nature of a point of view. And herein, one supposes, 
must lie Duckworth’s editor’s justification. e fact 
that the ‘‘point of view’’ is a mean and ice 
degraded point of view need not be emphasised. If 
Duckworth’s English Review is hard up for ‘‘ poetry ”’ 
of this sort we have no doubt that the governors of 
His Majesty’s various penal establishments will be able 
to trot out a prison ‘‘ poet’ or so who would produce 
much more agreeable cant verses for half the money. 


Here is Duckworth’s English Review on the recent 
humiliation of Mr. Shaw: 


What sort of person is Mr. Redford? He will 
license any kind of play turning upon leering vice: 
he revels—as a Censor—in what silly young men 
call ‘‘dining with actresses ’’: he will pass any 
kind of breach of the Seventh Commandment as 
long as the ‘‘ guilty parties ’’ escape punishment. 
(He licensed the Earth and censured Waste.) But 
if a playwright should point out that the results 
of ‘‘dining with actresses’’ are frequently ruin, 
disease, melancholy, decay, or disaster to one’s 
children, at once Mr. Redford uses the censure. 
(He censured Ghosts.) But his last proceeding is 
surely his most silly one—his most treasonable 
one. For surely it is treason to make the head of 
the State look ridiculous. And here we have the 
King made to pass a play that is one long 
blasphemy from end to end—to offer to pass it if 
four passages are omitted. To make the King 
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refuse to pass any play containing an opposition 
to revealed religion might be sailing senger anny 
near unconstitutionality: to make the King loo 
silly and a promoter of vice is to endanger the 
dynasty. Does Mr. Redford remember the history 
of Beaumarchais? 


What sort of person is Mr. Gerald Duckworth that he 
should permit his editor to be rude to His Majesty the 
King? If Duckworth were to print such rubbish in 
the country to which Mr. Huetfer’s family properly 
belongs he would be made to look very ** silly ’’ indeed. 
And even as it is Mr. Duckworth may find that the 
retailing of such gratuitous impertinences will not be 
exactly profitable to him. 


The New Age complains that ‘‘ not a single journal 
nor a single reported speech . . . has ventured to 
defend the assassin of Sir Curzon-Wyllie.’’ What does 
the New Age expect? And our wretched contempo- 
rary goes on to say: 


We shall not disturb the unanimity that prevails 
by deprecating the superficiality of the conclusions 
drawn from the outrage. They are invariably to 
the effect that such deeds hinder the progress of 
reforms. Well, we do not happen to think so. 
Terrible and tragical as it is, we nevertheless must 
face the fact that even justice can prevail only by 
means of injustice. 


Only the other day a stripling of the name of King 
was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude for 
swindling a bank. He explained that, in his view, 
robbery was an entirely honest business; and his 
favourite reading is understood to have been the New 
Age. We may now expect the murderer of Sir Curzon- 
Wyllie to remark calmly to his just judges, ‘‘ Justice 
can prevail only by means of injustice’’; and that 
‘‘ assassination helps rather than hinders the progress 
of reform.’’ The rope will be the portion of the 
wretched black man, who is so despised that his own 
brother and father have disowned and cursed him. 
But if strict justice were done, even if in the doing of 
it the New Age’s own dictum had to be applied, a 
certain amount of rope would be handed out to people 
who suggest or applaud murder in howsoever paneded 
or cautious words. The history of anarchy proves 
beyond a doubt that while your hairy ‘‘ stalwarts ”’ sit 
snugly at home and advocate assassination and “‘ re- 
moval ”’ in philosophic terms the hysterical and half- 
witted ineffectual goes about armed to the teeth with 
cheap revolvers seeking whom he may destroy for the 
sake of notoriety and applause. Always when an 
assassination takes place the “‘ intellectuals ’’ are most 
careful to swear by their mothers’ graves that they 
have never advocated ‘‘ force,’ and that the assassin 
has acted on his own initiative and was in no way their 
tool, creature or connection. Yet all the while they 
laugh in their sleeves and boast that the ‘‘ work of 
reform is progressing.’? We have no wish to suggest 
that the New Age has been ‘‘ the favourite reading ”’ 
of Mahar Lal Dhingra, but we assert that the words 
we have quoted are capable of being construed as an 
approval of the crime, and are calculated to have a 
pernicious effect upon the native mind. 


Mr. Frank Harris in Vanity Fair, while he is less 
downright than the New Age, cannot resist allowing 
his sympathy with anarchy and anarchists to leak out. 
The author of ‘‘The Bomb,’’ while expressing his 
horror at the murder of Sir Curzon-Wyllie, goes on to 
insinuate that the crime is probably the result of 
English injustice in India. He informs us that 
“Indian public sentiment is peculiarly exasperated by 
the fact that the young students are frequently 
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flogged,”’ and, of course, according to the doctrine of 
Anarchy, when anyone becomes exasperated it is per- 
fectly natural and perfectly proper that he should go 
out and murder somebody. Mr. Harris ‘‘ cannot but 
think that the time has come to get rid of flogging 
everywhere as a relic of the barbarous past.”” For our 
part we should like to see it revived for certain 
offences, such, for example, as blackmailing, and we 
are sure that if Mr. Harris will look at the matter im- 
partially he will be inclined to agree with us. Mr. 
Harris evidently is not quite consistent in his dislike to 
corporal punishment, for in the same number of Vanity 
Fair he goes out of his way to defend Mrs. Pankhurst 
in the matter of her despicable assault on Inspector 
Jarvis. The following are Mr. Harris’s words: 


Mrs. Pankhurst, standing on her undoubted 
rights we believe, tried the other evening to get 
into the House of Commons and place_ the 
suffragette case before the Ministers of the King. 
The police stopped the lady, and Inspector Jarvis 
told them they must go away. Mrs. Pankhurst 
refused to obey, whereupon ‘‘ Inspector Jarvis 

- pressed forward, his arms stretched wide, pushing 
the women away from the entrance: Mrs. Pank- 
hurst boxed his ears again and again.” All the 
hapenny papers think it wonderful that Inspector 
Jarvis kept his temper; we think he ought to have 
been grateful. Plainly, he assaulted the ladies. If 
he did not expect to get his ears boxed, did he 
expect to get kissed? The point of law raised by 
Mrs. Pankhurst is now being considered. Mrs. 
Pankhurst may be brought in guilty of a technical 
assault, but we certainly think the Inspector more 
to blame. 


Apparently, then, while Mr. Harris deprecates the per- 
sonal violence applied to Indian criminals and inciters 
to murder, he takes another view of such violence 
applied on the spur of the moment to res onsible 
officers of the law by rowdy and hysterical females. 
To such ridiculous conclusions can a man be led when 
he allows himself to be influenced by the doctrines of 
Anarchy, Socialism, and Suffragitis, which three walk 
ever hand in hand. 


The police are generally admitted, and quite rightly 
so, to be a fine body of men. On the whole they dis- 
charge their duties with great skill, tact and courage. 
But there are occasions when it seems to us they might, 
with advantage, display a little more activity, even at 
the cost of some of the gallantry on which they pride 
themselves. For instance, a few days ago, on the 
broad pavement of Kingsway, not a hundred yards 
from our office, we saw a truly horrible sight—namely 
and to wit, a perspiring red-faced female squatting in 
an ungainly attitude upon the pavement, while with a 
large piece of chalk she wrote out an intimation that 
a meeting in favour of Women’s Suffrage would be 
held at a stated time and place. A crowd of at least 
a hundred people had assembled and the footway was 
blocked and rendered impassable to pedestrians, and 
yet twenty yards off was a policeman watching the pro- 
ceedings with benign indifference. What we should 
like to know is whether the Commissioner of Police 
has given instructions that Women Suffragists are. to 
be exempted from any of the effects of the usual 
measures which are taken by the police for the preser- 
vation of law and order in the case of all other subjects 
of the King. We take it that if we were to employ a 
score of men to go about the public thoroughfares 
chalking on the pavement invitations to the public to 
‘Buy Tue Acapemy, the Brightest and Best of the 
Literary Weeklies,” our emissaries would very quickl 
be told to ‘‘ move on,”’ and if they failed to do so with 
the utmost promptitude they would be immediately 
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‘run in’ and charged with obstructing the thorough- 
fare or causing an unlawful assemblage. But it 
appears that under the present system of ‘‘ man-made 
laws’ a woman, provided she belongs to the gang 
of shrieking hags who call themselves Suffragists, can 
do practically whatever she likes. We call upon the 
Commissioner of Police to give instruction to the 
police that it is no part of their duty to extend special 
privileges to these women. The Commissioner of 
Police must really do his plain duty in the matter, even 
rs the risk of getting his ears boxed by Mrs. Pank- 
urst. 


It is really extraordinary to consider to what lengths 
in the way of ‘‘ Kow-towing’”’ to advertisers some of 
our newspapers are prepared to go. The Pall Mall 
Gazette is owned by Mr. William Waldorf Astor, one 
of the wealthiest men in the world. It has never been 
a very exciting journal to read, and, as we have had 
occasion to point out on several occasions, its views 
on matters connected with religion and the Church are 
of the most bewildering nature; but, apart from that, 
it is a respectable organ and is generally to be found 
on the side of the angels. Yet the other day we 
read on one of the pages in the back part of the paper 
a glowing account of a new ‘society game,’’ whose 
name we forget and would not repeat if we happened 
to remember. In the very next column our guileless 
contemporary printed an advertisement of this same 
“society game.’”’ Of course, commercially speaking, 
there is no harm in this, but surely the Pall Mail 
Gazette, owned as it is by a man whose wealth is 
proverbial, could afford to be a little less blatant in its 
methods with advertisers. Even the Granta, when it 
wishes to ‘‘ scoop in’’ the advertisement of a particu- 
lar brand of cigarette by the simple method of writing 
a set of ‘‘comic’’ verses containing flattering refer- 
ences to the savour of the cigarettes in question, does 
at least have the decency to put the verses in the body 
of the paper, and the advertisement which is given in 
exchange for it on the cover. It is quite evident that 
the Pall Mall under its new editorship is no improve- 
ment on the Pall Mall under the editorship of Mr. 
Douglas Straight, which is not saying much for it. 


_ The Fortnightly Review, in an article called ‘George 
iMeredith again,” has supplied us with very good 
reasons for the refusal of the Dean of Westminster to 
allow the late poet and novelist to be buried in the 


Abbey. These are contained in an article by Mr. 
oes Clodd. Mr. Clodd quotes Mr. Meredith as 
ollows: 


When people talk to me of a great theologian, 
I say, what waste of time and energy, if he were 
really a great man potentially. When I was quite 
a boy I had a spasm of religion which lasted about 
six weeks, during which I made myself a nuisance 
by asking everybody whether they were saved. 
Bu never since have I swallowed the Christian 
able. 


It is very painful to read this kind of cheap foolishness 
and to think that such words were really uttered by 
Meredith. Mr. Meredith’s conception of religion as a 
“‘ spasm ”’ which prompts people to make themselves a 
nuisance by asking people whether they were saved 
is distressing in its shallow ignorance and feeble 
attempt at humour. A man who could talk like that 
cannot have been a really great man. It is quite true 
that there have been great men who did not believe in 
Christianity, but we never recollect reading anything 
so fatuous ascribed to them. Certainly it is quite evi- 
dent that the Dean of Westminster was abundantly 
justified in refusing to Meredith the honour of a rest- 
ing-place in the Abbey. To have admitted him would, 
under the circumstances, have been a grave scandal. 
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SONNET 


THE air cools; the sun dips in radiant skies 

No burn-cow and no brize the cattle feel 

To pester, and the long-drawn shadows steal 
O’er Othrys. 
Wait here, and draining the warm milk, your eyes 


God-sent visitant, be wise, 


Will from the sill of my low cabin show 
From beaked Olympus to Tymphrestus’ snow, 


Rich Thessaly’s storied hill-promontories ; 


The sea, Eubcea, and in twilight’s rose 

Dusky Callidromus and CEta’s snows, 
The Hero’s altar-pile, his supreme pyre; 

And through your veil of luminous haze, the height 
When the immortal Steed will stay his flight 


At even, and mounting, to the Dawn aspire. 


M. Jourpain. 


WORDSWORTH’S USE OF THE 
MILTONIC WORD 


THaT a writer may have a theory which is an integral 
part of his literary life and yet be himself a definite 
refutation of that theory and an example of its unten- 
ableness is illustrated by Wordsworth’s use of the 
phraseology of Milton. In the Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads of 1800, Wordsworth indicates his aversion to 
that language which bears the ear-marks of so-called 
poetic diction. ‘There will be found in these 
volumes,”’ he states, “‘litthe of what is usually called 
poetic diction; as much pains fas been taken to avoid 
it as is ordinarily taken to produce it; this has been 
done for the reason already alleged: to bring language 
near to the language of men.’”’ Further, in the same 
preface he says: ‘‘I have also thought it expedient 
to restrict myself still further, having abstained from 
the use of many expressions, in themselves proper and 
beautiful, but which have been foolishly repeated by 
bad poets. .. .” 

Consciously or unconsciously, Wordsworth is his 
own refutation of this doctrine—that the language of 
poetry in no wise differs from the language of prose, 
though he says: ‘‘ The truth of this assertion might be 
demonstrated by innumerable passages, from almost 
all the poetical writings, even of Milton himself.’ 
Leaving out the accidental allusions to mythological 
subjects, the personifications of abstract ideas—as in 
the ‘‘Ode to Duty ’’—the passages which savour of 
Homer, of Virgil, of Theocritus, whom he definitely 
quotes, and the strong suggestions of Spenser; putting 
aside any whole passages which might find their pro- 
genitors in the works of such poets, it is interesting to 
examine briefly some of the words he uses and discover 
to what extent was his avoidance of poetic diction 
influenced by his love and veneration and dependence 
upon another and most poetic and classic poet. 

Wordsworth’s literary indebtedness to Milton be- 
comes most striking as their work is closely compared. 
Whether in thought, in the harmony and sweep of 
Wordsworth’s blank verse, or in the similitude of 
ideals, the resemblance between the two forces itself 
with strong insistence as their lines are put side by 
side. It is not the province of so brief a sketch as this 
to attempt to cover an apparently not easily bounded 
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field; but to examine one small portion of Words- 
worth’s work, and applying to it the test of his own 
theory of poetic diction, let us see how his love for 
Milton has led him astray from his professed ideals of 
simplicity of expression. 

We may discover in Wordsworth’s poems instances 
where the beauty of the line is built, as is a super- 
structure, upon one of that very class of words belong- 
ing to the conventional poetic diction which he averred 
was unnecessary and ruinous to clear thought. That 
these words are invariably Miltonic is not surprising, 
since he had so imbued himself by long study with the 
language and spirit of his ‘‘ great predecessor,” as he 
fondly terms Milton, that the diction of the older poet 
had become an inherent part of him, springing into 
expression in his verse from a sub-conscious, never- 
absent influence. 

Those words which are uncompromisingly Milton’s 
own, by his frequent use of them, and by the daring 
usage to which he puts them, are the ones which 
Wordsworth seizes upon with avidity, transplanting, 
not only the words, but the construction in which 
Milton loved to place them. No more striking instance 
of this can be found than in the use of ‘‘ profound.” 
The construction which Milton preferred is the 
inverted one, ‘‘ void profound,” ‘gulf profound ”’ 
(P.L. 2, 438, 592, 858). Wordsworth depends upon 
this word, always in the inverted order, no less than 
fourteen times: ‘‘ gulf profound,” as in the ‘‘ Idle 
Shepherd Boys,” line 71; in ‘‘An Evening Walk,” 
line 162; and in the sonnet, ‘‘ Bishops and Priests, 
Blessed are Ye,” line 12; ‘‘ glen profound,” in the 
‘* Descriptive Sketches,’’ line 84; ‘‘ gloom profound,” 
in ‘* Yew Trees,”’ line 9; ‘‘ blue profound,” in ‘‘ In the 
Woods of Rydall,’’ line 12; and in ‘‘ Tradition,” line 7; 
‘vale profound,” in ‘‘ The Solitary Reaper,”’ line 7; 
‘* Descriptive Sketches,’’ line 218; “‘ peace profound,”’ 
in ‘“‘ The White Doe of Rylstone,”’ line 1335; ‘‘ source 

rofound,’’ in the ‘Conclusion of the Sonnets of 

unishment of Death; ‘“‘ solitude profound,” in ‘‘ In- 
scribed upon a Rock ”’; ‘‘ vast profound,”’ in ‘‘ Descrip- 
tive Sketches,’ line 382; ‘‘roar profound,’ in 
‘* Descriptive Sketches.’ 

Once he combines “‘ profound,”’ in the regular order, 
with ‘‘ Abyss” in producing a line truly Miltonic, its 
majesty built up, as it were, around those two words: 


when from out the heart 
Of that profound abyss a solemn voice 
Or several voices in one solemn sound, 
Was heard ascending. 

—‘ Excursion ’’ 2, 372 ff. 


Peter Bell, the despised, is so often cited as a blatant 
example of what prose of the baldest kind looks like 
when cut into metrical lines that it.is comforting to 
find Miltonic grandeur in it in several places, not alone 
in single words, but in whole passages. When Words- 
worth is feeling for the word which will most nearly 
express the horror of the luckless potter at the strange- 
shaped shadows before him, the Miltonic ‘‘ Massy,” 
suggestive of the glooms and terrors of hell and its 
fallen inhabitants, marches into the line: 


He paused, for shadows of strange shape, 
Massy and black, before him lay. 
— Peter Bell,”® 356. 


“Massy,” that word with which Milton delighted to 
weigh down the meaning of a line, seems to have found 
frequent favour with Wordsworth. While with Milton 
it is always used to denote material things: the “‘ massy 
keys ’’ of iron and gold which Saint Peter bears in 
‘Lycidas ’; the ‘‘massy gates”? of Sin and Death, 
Wordsworth does not hesitate to weigh down Peter 
Bell’s soul with ‘‘ Massy shadows,” or to describe the 
clouds in ‘‘ The Waggoner ’’: 


Go ogle 
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Which soon the morning shall unfold 
From east to west in ample vest 
Of massy gloom and radiance bold. 

—‘ The Waggoner,”’ Canto 4, 56. 


Wordsworth uses the word again in connection with 
clouds in ‘‘ Sky Prospect from the Plain of France ’’ 
(line 6-7), where he depends upon Milton’s use of 
“brown ”’ to complete the picture: 


that brown 
And massy grove, so near yon blazing town. 


The word falls into its true Miltonic significance in the 
twenty-seventh sonnet in the series on ‘‘ The River 
Duddon,”’ still associated in some subtle way with the 
idea of shadows: 


In that embattled House, whose massy Keep 
Flung from yon cliff a shadow large and cold. 


It becomes an attribute of a piece of jewellery in the 
““massy frame’ of ‘‘ The Highland Broach.” The 
stones, Lone Meg and her Daughters, can only be 
described by ‘‘ massy,’’ as well as the Roman roads 
mentioned in Number 9 of the ‘‘ Inscriptions.” 

‘‘ Il Penseroso ”’ is strongly suggested in the ‘‘ massy 
roof ’’ mentioned in the eighth book of ‘‘ The Pre- 
lude’”’ (line 566). Milton’s 


high embowed roof 
With antick pillars massy proof 


in ‘‘ Il Penseroso,”’ is clearly the father of this expres- 
sion, as also of those found in ‘‘ The Excursion ”’: 


Shrine, altar, image, and the massy piles 
That harboured them. 
—1, 899. 


Not raised in large proportions was the pile, 
But large and massy, for duration built. 
—S5» 145. 


Where the bare columns of those lofty firs 
Supporting gracefully a massy dome. 
—9, 500. 


Milton’s unforgettable description of Samson: 
Eyeless in Gaza at the Mill with slaves— 


stamped that word ‘‘eyeless’ as his own as much as 
if it had been new minted from his own vocabulary. 
It seems strange that Wordsworth, with his pathetic 
horror of Milton’s fate, did not use it more often. 
Only in ‘‘ The Borderers ’”’ does he find a place for it, 
when Marmaduke exclaims: 


Is he not eyeless? He has been half dead 
These fifteen years. 


“Viewless’’ with Milton is associated with the 
invisibility of some winged creatures, as in the speech 
of the Attendant Spirit in ‘‘Comus,’’ who, ‘‘ must be 
viewless now,”’ or, as in ‘‘ The Passion’: 


Or should I thence hurried on viewless wing. 


The word is often taken over by Wordsworth in the 
same sense, as: 


A viewless flight of laughing demons— 


in ‘ Descriptive Sketches ’’ (line 59), as published in 
1836, while in the same poem as it appeared in 1793 
occurs: 


To viewless realms his spirit towers amain. 
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The ‘‘ viewless wren ’’ sings in ‘‘ The Brownie’s Cell ’’; 
the ‘‘ viewless steps’’ of Echo resound in the tenth 
sonnet Dedicated to National Independence and 
Liberty. In ‘‘ The Egyptian Maid ”’: 


The angels round her pillow 
Kept watch a viewless band— 


and a ‘‘ viewless spirit’’ is in ‘‘The White Doe of 
Rylstone.”’ 

The thought of the invisible winged creature which 
is used in Wordsworth’s description of the ‘‘ viewless 
winds ’’ found in the sonnet on Papal Dominion, and 
in the fifth book of ‘‘ The Prelude” (596), may or 
may not have been suggested by Milton’s use of the 
word; it would be rash to hurry to a conclusion on that 
point, remembering Shakespeare’s ‘‘ viewless winds ”’ 
in ‘‘ Measure for Measure.” 

Milton was a master artist in massing Rem- 
brantesque shadows of brown upon his canvas, deepen- 
ing them into profoundest gloom and obscurity. 
Through all the gamut of words denoting brownness 
of shadows he ran with a facile grace to express all 
tones in the scale of values from the soft shadows of 
the earthly Paradise, to the ‘‘ Tartarean’’ darkness of 
the most awful depths of Hell. As Todd pointed out, 
Milton’s love for painting his shadows brown was 
professedly a borrowing from his beloved Italy. 
Whether Wordsworth, too, was influenced by Ital 
and Ariosto and Tasso in his love for dipping his brus 
into umber when painting shadow, or whether by Mil- 
ton, might be a moot question. It seems more reason- 
able to suppose the latter. ‘‘ Browner night’’ in the 
“ Descriptive Sketches ”’ of 1836 suggests the ‘‘ brown 
as evening ”’ in ‘‘ Paradise Lost ”’ (9, 1088); the “‘ alleys 
brown ’”’ in ‘‘ Paradise Regained’ (2, 293) are sug- 
gested in ‘“‘the brown and massy grove”’ mentioned 
above; the ‘‘ shadows brown that Sylvan loves,’’ in 
‘Tl Penseroso,’’ are duplicated in the ‘ athering 
weight of shadows brown ” in ‘‘ Descriptive Sketches ” 
of 1836 (line 470). 

From this simple brownness Milton deepens into 
that of the trees that 


spread their umbrage broad 
And brown as Evening 
—(P.L. 9, 1,087), 


which we meet again in ‘“‘ The Brownie’s Cell” of 
Wordsworth: 


trees, whose lofty umbrage met 
—(line 3), 


in ‘‘ Yew-Trees ’’ standing upon a 


grassless floor of red-brown hue 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 


Perennially 8 ) 
ne 21), 


and the countenance of the third of the maidens in 
“The Triad’’ gleams through the ‘‘ umbrage of her 
hair” (line 188), while the moon in ‘‘ To the Moon”’ 
glimpses through a “‘ cloudy umbrage.”’ 

The ‘“‘umbrageous woods” occur in the second 
“Ode to Lycoris”’; the ‘‘ umbrageous oak”’ in the 
fourteenth of the ‘‘ Inscriptions.” 

Cestre calls attention to Wordsworth’s use of ‘‘ som- 
brous”’ in the ‘‘ Descriptive Sketches’ of 1836 (the 
‘‘sombrous pine’’) as being truly Miltonic, though 
Milton does not use the word at all. He deepens at 
once into his Tartarean gloom without this inter- 
mediate stage, which gloom impresses Wordsworth, 
so that he speaks of the misery and national shame as 
a ‘‘Tartarean darkness ’’ overspreading the nation in 
“The Excursion ” (4, 297), and of ‘‘ Tartarean flags ”’ 
in the war of anathema described in the sonnet on 
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‘General View of the Troubles of the Reformation.” 
Than this, what shadow can be greater or more 
deserving of Milton’s mighty gloom? 

Wordsworth depends upon Milton for a striking 
word in his translation of part of the first book of 
the ‘‘ neid.’”’ The line 


Cithara crinitus Iopas personat, docuii quem maximus Atlas, 
Wordsworth renders 


Graced with redundant hair Iopas sings 
The lore of Atlas to resounding strings, 


transforming the familiar ‘‘ crinitus ’’ into the Miltonic 
‘redundant,’ so strikingly used in ‘‘ Samson 
Agonistes ’’ (568), ‘‘these redundant locks.’’ In 
‘“‘ Laodamia ” the faithful wife speaks to the Hero of 
his flowing hair, ‘‘ Redundant are thy locks.” 
Milton’s use of “‘irriguous’’ in ‘‘ Paradise Lost ”’ 
(4, 255): 
the flourie lap 
Of some irriguous valley, 


may have been pereorainle for Wordsworth’s line in 
“Our Lady of the Snow ’”’: 


But down the irriguous valley hies. 


When Milton, in ‘‘Il Penseroso,’”’ speaks of the 
Goddess Melancholy as having 


Looks commercing with the skies— 


using commerce in that sense of intimate intercourse 
with things spiritual, beings beyond the ken of mortals, 
Wordsworth gives the word a similar depth of mean- 
ing—notably, as pointed out by Dr. Rolfe, in ‘‘ Most 
Sweet it is with Unuplifted Eyes ’’: 


Let us break off all commerce with the Muse, 
and in ‘‘ The Prelude ” (Book 14, line 17): 


pensively we sank 
Each into commerce with his private thought. 


* Dividual a a as Milton uses it, in the ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost ’’ (12, 85), to express that inner self apart 
from that outer self, the soul in man making for his 
individuality, Wordsworth repeats, in ‘‘ The Excur- 
sion ” (6, 386), ‘‘ his dividual being.” 

The ‘oblivious pool’? upon which Satan lay has 
stamped “ oblivious ’’ as Milton’s own. Wordsworth 
finds himself, in ‘‘The Primrose of the Rock,” 
referring to ‘‘one oblivious winter’’; in ‘‘To the 
Spade of a Friend,’’ to a ‘‘ dull oblivious nook,” and 
in ‘‘ The Old Cumberland Beggar ”’ to “‘ cold oblivious 
cares.” 

It is to be expected in those poems in which Heaven 
is mentioned or described that Wordsworth will fall 
into the language of Milton; that his vocabulary will 
be that of the older poet. The hierarchy of angels 
of the Middle Ages which Milton transplanted into 
“« Paradise Lost,’”? Wordsworth takes over into modern 
times, until his latter-day European sovereigns become 
members of the sixth order of angels, as in “‘ Emperors 
and Kings, How Oft Have Temples Rung ”— 


Ye Thrones, Ye Powers, from duty fear to swerve! 
and in ‘' The Prelude ”’ (14, 113): 


Such minds are truly from the Deity, 
For they are Powers. 


When Wordsworth describes the pictured angels in 
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the Cathedral at Cologne, he places them in the ranks 
of the Powers; it was a rank that appealed to him: 


And now, ye Powers! whose gorgeous wings 
And splendid aspect yon emblazonings 
But faintly picture— 


It might be objected that this could be Dantean, 
rather than Miltonic; or even hark back to Dionysius 
himself, but that the rest of the sonnet, being an 
almost perfect paraphrase of two passages of the 
‘Paradise Lost,’’ the one in Book 1, descriptive of 
the building of Pandemonium; the other in Book 5, 
descriptive of the angels at the gate of Heaven, leaves 
little doubt as to Wordsworth’s model. 

In ‘‘ On a High Part of the Coast of Cumberland ”’: 


Thou Power supreme, arming to rebuke 
Offenders ; 


in ‘‘ The Excursion ”’ (6, 564): 


her glorious excellence—that ranks 
Among the first of Powers and Virtues; 


in ‘‘ Tynwald Hill’: 
Degrees and Orders stood, each under each; 
in the ode, ‘‘ Who Rises on the Banks of Seine ’’: 
Melt Principalities, before her, melt! 


where, as in the ‘“‘ Cathedral of Cologne,” the posteee 
following, a transcription of the description of Sin in 
the second book of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ leaves small 
doubt that Wordsworth. in his use of Principalities was 
influenced rather by Milton than by Dante or 
Dionysius. 

The Host, which Milton loves to dwell upon, 
winged, golden, angelic, cherubic, spangled, starry, 
Wordsworth uses once definitely in ‘‘ To the Clouds ”’: 


Army of clouds! ye wingéd Host in troops— 


which transplants the reader at once into the battles of 
‘* Paradise Lost.” ; 

There is a stern and magnificent dignity in ‘‘ com- 
peers,’ which as used in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’”’ invests it 
with a grandeur which can never be dissociated from 
the word; by it Milton lifted equality of association 
into sublimity. Something of this Wordsworth seems 
to have felt, for when he wishes to invest equality of 
rank with dignity and nobility he uses the word. 

In the ‘ Thanksgiving Ode ”’: 


“ 


Clear sighted Honour and his staid Compeers; 


in ‘‘ The Source of the Danube ’”’: 


Not like his great Compeers, indignantly 
Doth Danube spring to life! 


in the address from ‘‘The Spirit of Cockermouth 
Castle ’’: 


We, differing once 90 much, are now Compeers. 


Only in ‘‘ The Excursion ” in Books eight and nine, 
does Wordsworth allow the sense of dignity associated 
with the word to become lost; it is then used in the 
sense of childish companionship. 

It is natural that the amaranth garlands or crowns 
and the amaranthine flower of Milton should bloom in 
Wordsworth’s celestial gardens: 


Bright spirit, not with amaranth crowned, 


But heath-bells from thy native ground. 
—‘* The Three Cottage Girls.’’ 
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‘Tis hers (Imagination) to pluck the amaranthine flower 
Of Faith, and round the sufferer’s temple bind 
Wreaths—— 

—‘* Weak is the Will of Man.’’ 


for delight of him who tracks its course, 
Immortal amaranth and palms abound. 
—Introduction to ‘* Ecclesiastical Sonnets.’’ 


Iona’s saints, forgetting not past days, 
Garlands shall wear of amaranthine bloom. 
—‘‘Tona.”’ 


The empyreal light which Milton loved is diffused 
over Wordsworth’s heaven, as in ‘‘ Brave Schill, by 
Death Delivered ’’: 


in the fields of empyreal light, 


and the empyreal spirits sing in the third Canto of 
‘““The Waggoner,’’ and the ‘‘ shouting angels and 
empyreal thrones”? are familiar in the immemorial 
Preface to ‘‘ The Excursion,’’ the Thrones again sug- 
gestive of the hierarchy of angels. 

Milton seems to have a fondness for ‘‘ unweeting.’’ 
It is a striking adjective, and five times he has recourse 
to it to express a delicate shade of thought; so it is not 
surprising to find Wordsworth describing the ‘“‘ un- 
weeting child”’ in ‘‘ Vaudracour and Julia.” 

“ Rout,”’ that word with which Milton dismisses the 
rabble with contempt, indifference, or disgust, appeals 
to Wordsworth’s contempt of the unknowing crowd 
with a scorn as fine as Milton’s own in its aristocracy 
of mind. The ‘‘rout’”’ with its associated ideas as 
found in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 1 and 10, the ‘‘ rebellious 
rout,”’ the ‘‘ revolted rout ’’; the ‘‘ vile rout ” in Book 
7; the “‘monstrous rout” in ‘‘Comus’’ (533); the 
“‘rout that made the hideous roar ’’ in ‘‘ Lycidas ’’; the 
‘“‘idolatrous rout ’’ in ‘‘Samson Agonistes,’’ and the 
“common rout ’’ in the same poem, have become so 
thoroughly a part of Wordsworth that he uncon- 
sciously transposes the lines into his construction. 
‘The rout that made the hideous roar’’ becomes the 
‘hideous rout’? in Wordsworth’s Sonnet on the 
“Battle of Waterloo ”’ ; is transposed into a ‘‘ happy 
rout” in ‘‘ Ruth’’; is a simple band of horsemen in 
“ Hart-Leap Well.’? Elsewhere, as in ‘‘ What if our 
Numbers Barely Could Defy,” the ‘‘ inevitable rout ’”” 
might as well be the conventional use as the Miltonic. 

To lay Wordsworth’s use of ‘‘ jocund” at the feet 
of Milton would seem almost like straining a point in 
favour of the older poet, for it is a word dear to poets 
whose lines fall into descriptions of English scenery. 
Wordsworth’s use of it in ‘‘Why Should the 
Enthusiast Journeying Through This Isle’’: 


"Mid fruitful fields that ring with jocund toil, 


suggests the “‘jocund rebecks” in the fields of 
“L’Allegro,”’ as also the ‘‘jocund reapers’’ in the 
seventh Book of ‘‘ The Excursion.” 

Milton’s use of ‘‘ bosom’d” in ‘‘ L’Allegro ”? seems 
to have appealed strongly to Wordsworth’s fancy. 
The towers and battlements ‘‘ bosom’d high in tufted 
trees’ is repeated by Wordsworth in ‘' Descriptive 
Sketches ”? (1836)—Como is ‘‘ bosom’d deep in chest- 
nut groves.” In ‘“‘ An Evening Walk’ (1793): 


Where, bosom’d deep, the shy Winander peeps; 
and in the same poem: 
In birch-besprinkled cliffs embosom'd deep. 
In ‘‘ Descriptive Sketches ”’ (1793): 


The bosom’d cabin’s lyre-enlivened gloom. 
* * * * 
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As has been suggested, Wordsworth was not in- 
debted to Milton merely for a sporadic word, expres- 
sion, construction, or harmony; the parallelism 
between the two poets in all these things and more is a 
study of intensest interest. It was the present intent to 
discover some instances of the use of the Miltonic word 
in Wordsworth. This use of the word does not seem to 
be confined to any one period in his life. In ‘‘ The 
Evening Walk,’’ begun in 1787, we find not only words 
but whole passages strongly Miltonic, for which there 
is no time for discussion here. In ‘‘ The Descriptive 
Sketches ”’ of 1791, the ‘‘ browner night ”’ of the storm 
o’erspreads the Italian lanscape; the ‘‘ viewless flight ”’ 
of angels mock the cross on the rocks of Chartreuse; 
Como is ‘‘bosom’d deep’’ in chestnut groves, and 
“sunless glens profound’ are suggested to the 
youthful poet from his rock of vantage in the un- 
familiar scene. At seventeen he is saturated with 
Milton, which is not to be wondered at when we recall 
what he tells of his father’s compelling him to learn 
large portions of the poet when he was a young child. 

But age does not wither the garlands that crown the 
memory of the blind poet in his mind, nor does the 
custom of his words grow stale. Until the latest 
poems the Miltonic traces are evident. The similes 
which were favourites in 1791 are favourites to the end. 
When ‘‘ The Evening Walk ”’ is revised in 1836, instead 
of throwing aside the expressions which proclaimed 
the young poet’s love for Milton, they are retained, 
and still others revised into the poem. In ‘‘ To the 
Moon,” in 1837, Wordsworth speaks of her ‘‘ cloudy 
umbrage ’’; in 1833, the saints of Iona wear garlands 
of ‘“amaranthine bloom’”’; in ‘‘ At Bologna,’ 1837, 
occurs the “‘dark abominable pit,’”’ and in 1842, the 
‘“source profound”? occurs in ‘‘Sonnets on the 
Punishment of Death.’”? The influence of the older 
poet was too strong to be cast aside lightly, and it is 
well, for the vocabulary of the one enriched the lan- 
guage of the other, whose use of a portion of that 
vocabulary is but another flower in Milton’s amaranth- 
ine crown. 


TWO POETS AND A POEM 


On the 8th September, 1568, a merchant named James 
Dalgleish brought the plague into Edinburgh. The 
knowledge that this terrible disease was within the 
community was certain to produce the kind of panic 
noted by Pepys a hundred years later, when it was the 
turn of London to suffer. ‘‘ It keeps the Court,”’ says 
the immortal diarist, ‘‘ away from the place of busi- 
ness, and so all goes to rack as to public matters.” 
Knowing the serious nature of the crisis, and aware 
that a temporary withdrawal from public haunts was 
inevitable, George Bannatyne, a youthful business man 
in Edinburgh, determined a turn his enforced leisure 
to substantial account. Boccaccio sets a gay party in 
similar stress of circumstances to tell immortal stories; 
Bannatyne, having secured a convenient retreat, 
resolved to transcribe in a fair hand all the notable 
Scottish poems of which he had, or could procure, the 
texts. He brilliantly effected his purpose in a folio of 
over eight hundred pages. : 

We thus owe to Bannatyne more than is perhaps 
generally realised. Not only did he show in his selec- 
tion a fine appreciation of the supreme Scottish 
“Makaris,”’ but he preserved valuable poems that, but 
for his timely and efficient services, would probably 
have been lost altogether. The surprising thing is 
that he should have compassed the achievement within 
the three months of his enforced seclusion. As the 
MS. is divided into five parts, in accordance with the 
varieties of theme illustrated, and as the grouping is 
done with conspicuous care and judgment, it is clear 
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that the writer was ready for his constraining emer- 
gency. He had somehow secured his invaluable 
material—his copies in many cases, he says, were 
“awld, mankit, and mutillait ’’—and he knew how to 
use it to advantage. It seems probable that he de- 
signed his transcript for publication, but his period 
was not favourable to letters, and the MS., after pass- 
ing through various careful hands, was in 1772 pre- 
sented to the Advocates’ Library by John, third Earl 
of Hyndford. Its subsequent history is honourable to 
all concerned, but irrelevant here. 

One of the poets for whose work we are wholly in- 
debted to Bannatyne is Alexander Scott, appropriately 
called by Pinkerton ‘‘the Anacreon of Scottish 
poetry.”” Beginning to write probably about 1545, 
Scott produced numerous love lyrics in a variety of 
measures, proving himself not only an amourettist of 
great resource and vigour, but a metrical practitioner 
of uncommon ingenuity and distinction. He ap- 
proaches his dominant theme from diverse standpoints, 
never failing to achieve a definite unity, whether he 
impersonates the ardent wooer, the impartial and 
possibly sinister observer, or the cynical egoist who 
finds his charming ineffectual and firmly decides to 
cherish his personality within his exclusive and com- 
fortable preserves. One of his most imposing studies 
belongs only indirectly to the sphere within which he 
preferred to work, being ‘“‘ Ane New Yeir Gift to the 
Quene Mary, quhen scho come first Hame, 1562.” 
Another, with a still more disengaged outlook, is that 
which describes the ‘‘ Justing and Debait up at the 
Drum betuix William Adamsone and Johine Sym.” 
This makes a notable addition to a class of lyrics that 
for a time enjoyed special favour with Scottish poets. 
References in this piece and others suggest that Scott 
was a Midlothian man, specially familiar with Dalkeith 
and Musselburgh, but, apart from this and a statement 
(presumably his own) that his wife deserted him, very 
little regarding his personality and career has been 
discovered. Whoever he was, the poet won special 
distinction in the department of literary art which he 
specially cultivated. He readily stands comparison 
with his English contemporaries, and in his sturdy and 
melodiously resonant deliverance, ‘‘To luve unluvit 
it is ane Pane,” he felicitously anticipates Wither’s 
‘Shall I wasting in Despair? ’’ One of the poems 
attributed to him in the Bannatyne MS. is entitled 
‘Lo, quhat it is to lufe,” and (in spelling slightly 
modernised) runs as follows: 


Lo, what it is to luve 

Learn ye that list to pruve 

By me, I say, that no ways may 
The ground of grief remuve, 

But still decay, both nycht and day; 
Lo, what it is to luve. 


Luve is ane fervent fyre, 

Kendillit without desyre, 

Short plesour, lang displesour, 
Repentance is the hyre; 

Ane poor tresour, without mesour ; 
Luve is ane fervent fyre. 


To luve and to be wise, 

To rage with good advice ; 

Now thus, now than, so goes the game, 
Incertain is the dice; 

There is no man, I say, that can 

Both luve and to be wise. 


Flee always from the snare, 
Learn at me to be ware; 

It is ane pain, and double train, 
Of endless woe and care; 

For to refrain that danger plain, 
Flee always from the snare. 
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This lyric happily illustrates one of the pee moods, 
but, curiously enough, it is not original, but merely an 
ingenious and cleverly adjusted adaptation. It is not 
one of the specimens of Scott chosen from the famous 
MS. by Allan Ramsay for his ‘‘ Evergreen,”’ but it 
receives without comment the approval of other 
anthologists, and of Dr. Laing in his collected edition 
of the poet’s works, as well as of the Glasgow editor 
who revised this volume in 1882. In his ‘‘ Ancient 
Scottish Poems” of 1770 Lord Hailes includes the 
lyric under the title ‘‘ Rondel of Luve,”’ and his 
example is followed by Pinkerton in his ‘‘ Select 
Scottish Ballads’’ of 1782, and by Sibbald in his 
‘‘Chronicle of Scottish Poetry,’ 1802. Editors and 
compilers all seem to assume that the lyric is original. 
It is clear, however, that for this once at least Scott 
drew upon an alien source for inspiration and guid- 
ance. This was one of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s love 
poems, with the characteristically elaborate title ‘‘ The 
abused Lover admonishes the Unwary to beware of 
Love.’’ Wyatt has five stanzas where Scott has four, 
his fourth, with certain metaphysical touches, being 
omitted by his experimenting successor. Scott re- 
arranges the piece, giving logical development and 
. compassing an orderly and well-adjusted product. He 
places Wyatt’s fourth and third stanzas, considerably 
altered and mainly for the better, as his second and 
third respectively, while he uses the second in the 
exemplar as an appropriate conclusion of the whole 
matter. This stanza may be quoted from the elder 
poet’s version in order to show what handling the 
other deemed necessary for his fresh presentment. 
Too early introduced, in the view of the metrical adept 
ae revised him, Wyatt’s homiletic appeal stands as 
ollows: 


Flee away from the snare! 
Learn by me to beware 

Of such a train 

Which doubles pain, 

And endless woe, and care 
That doth retain; 

Which to refrain 

Flee away from the snare. 


That Wyatt’s poem is the original and Scott’s the 
notable rifacimento there seems to be no room for 
doubt. Wyatt is irregular, diffuse and prolix, while 
Scott is compact and reasonably exhaustive. The rela- 
tion between the lyrics resembles that borne by 
Doddridge’s crude but suggestive hymn to the finished 
and moving product whic BN Logan, with adaptive 
genius, compassed in ‘‘O God of Bethel.’’ Wyatt, in 
his position of pioneer and stimulating leader, seems 
to have otherwise suffered from confusion between his 
work and the experiments of his immediate successors. 
His lyric, for instance, in which he shows how ‘‘ The 
Lover Curseth the Time when first he fell in Love,” is 
given in ‘‘ The Paradise of Dainty Devices,’’ with the 
initials ‘‘ W. H.,’”’ which proclaim it to be the work of 
William Hunnis. How Scott came to leave his artistic 
exercise as he did there is nothing to show, and the 
reason is not likely to be discovered. The likelihood 
is that after making his experiment he left it among 
his papers without giving any clue to its exceptional 
character. Although little is known of him, it seems 
undoubted that he wrote after Wyatt’s death, which 
occurred in 1542. He must have written his ‘‘ Lament 
of the Master of Erskine ’’ before 1547, the year in 
which the Queen’s favourite knight fell at Pinkie- 
cleugh. Then there is the welcome to Queen Mary 
of 1562, which speaks for itself. Finally, in or about 
1584 Montgomerie, of ‘‘ The Cherrie and the Sloe,” 
addressed to Robert Hudson a sonnet, in which he 
groups his correspondent and himself, along with ‘“‘Old 
Scot and Robert Semple,”’ as bards whose epitaphs in 
the near future may fitly be written by Christian 
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Lyndesay. Thus Scott, considerably after Bannatyne 
had transcribed all that we have of his writing, and 
nearly half a century subsequent to Wyatt’s death, was 
still alive, though well advanced in years. We infer, 
therefore, that his early poetical experiments were 
made just after Wyatt’s career had ended, and that one 
of his tentative flights was accomplished in re-casting 
the lyric of his predecessor. Apparently nothing came 
Bannatyne’s way to show that the venture was other 
than a fresh and independent composition, and he, 
therefore, gave it its place in his invaluable anthology, 
duly appending ‘‘ quod Scott’ in token of his highest 
knowledge and sincere belief. 


REVIEWS | 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal: [ts Land and People. By W. H. Kogset. 
With illustrations by Mrs. S. Roope Dockery, 
and from Photographs. (Constable, 16s. net.) 


SLowLy and surely all the lands of the earth seem to 
be laid under contribution by artists and writers, until 
for those whose lot in life restricts them to city and 
suburb, with an occasional ramble within the coast- 
line of their own little island, a tour of the globe will 
soon be possible by the pleasant means of a well- 
laden shelf of books. Such a trip, it is true, lacks the 
change of air and diet which constitutes much of the 
pleasure (and some of the pain) of actual travel; but 
it has a certain fascination. Especially is this the case 
when the volumes perused are composed with such 
care as has been given to this luxurious description 
of Portugal—one of the pleasantest of these ‘‘ Wander- 
books ” that we have yet seen. 

The author, who had the advantage of many friends 
in the country, tells his experiences in quite an informal 
and chatty manner, and if they are not very startling 
or extraordinary that is hardly his fault; anarchy and 
political enthusiasms were quiescent at the time of 
his visit. He is content to portray the life of the 
people, their occupations and amusements, with many 
delightful digressions to ancient history, and the result 
is a book which can be either read straight through 
or dipped into with equally unfailing interest. Almost 
the first thing that strikes the reader is the insis- 
tence on the good-nature of the Portuguese people: 


Of those who have travelled not only through Portugal, but 
among the Portuguese pee themselves, there are few who 
cannot testify to this. The peasant who will walk a mile out 
of his path to put the wayfarer on his right road utterly without 
expectation of reward for the act, and the other who will offer 
to share his humble meal with the stranger, not only from the 
accepted etiquette of the land, but from the generosity of his 
heart—one may meet them many times over in the course of 
a single day’s march. 


The spirit of the leisurely Southern nations begins 
to be in evidence as soon as the visitor takes train; 
it is quite comforting to read this amusing passage 
after rushing about London in tubes which pride them- 
selves on a two-minute service: 


The ways of the local Douro train might appear strange 
to the uninitiated. When it has found a station the pride of 
its discovery would seem to deprive it of the power of further 
action for an astonishingly long while. At station after station 
it will remain thus, until the new-comer to the countrv is 
apt to burn with impatience at the thought of the belated 
arrival at his destination that these long delays must portend. 
Yet there is no cause for worry. At the conclusion of his journey 
the traveller will probably find that both train and time-table 
have kept their word to within a very few minutes, if not 
altogether. The halts constitute part of the programme of the 
route. The trains, being largely composed of goods trucks— 
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it frequently happens that a single passenger carriage is sand- 
wiched between two sections of meaner wagons—there are 
times when much produce has to be taken aboard at the 
expense of considerable time. Far more often there is nothing. 
But the Company, being conscientious, has arranged the 
time-table on an optimistic supposition of busy times, and 
retains its punctuality at the expense of its speed. 


The five opening chapters treat of Lisbon and its 
environs, and give a vivid impression of the city life 
and habits; then, with discursions to the south, we have 
descriptions of a cork-forest and its labourers; of a 
chateau; of Estremoz and its Moorish memories; Evora 
and its fair. Oporto claims a good many pages, of 
course, and there is a chapter dealing with the port 
industry which would have made Dr. Middleton take 
ship at once for this land of the dark red wine. The 
inevitable bull-fight necessitates a few pages—it 
appears to be a less sanguinary affair than its Spanish 
parallel—and the book closes with some interesting 
notes as to the position of Portugal at the present 
day. The single failing of the author is an irritating 
use of the word ‘‘one”’ as a pronoun. ‘‘ One passes 
through the hush of the pine-wood ’’—‘“‘ one arrives 
at a gateway ’’—‘‘one is in the courtyard now ’’— 
““one has come to the deserted cloisters ’’—‘‘ one had 
thought at first that the place was utterly devoid of 
sound ’’; all these are on one page, and the same fault 
pervades the whole book. In his next work Mr. Koebel 
might model his sentences a little differently with ad- 
vantage. 

For the illustrations nothing but praise is possible; 
several of them are very beautiful indeed, possessing 
a restraint and a delicacy of colouring which is most 
charming; the photograph: too, are very successfully 
reproduced. The whole volume, in fact, forms a good 
introduction to a country with which Englishmen as a 
rule are but slightly acquainted. 


THE AUSTRIAN COURT 


The Real Francis Joseph. By Henri DE WEINDEL. 
English Version by Puitip W. SerGceant. (John 
Long, 15s. net.) 


Tue desperately difficult task of ruling a population of 
mixed and often antagonistic races as though they con- 
stituted one homogeneous empire has seldom been 
more vividly illustrated than in the history of Austria, 
Hungary, and the neighbouring States. To organise 
a central power strong enough and wise enough to 
control Germans, Czechs, Croats, Tyrolese, Magyars, 
Serbs—and these are by no means all the peoples in- 
volved—was the ideal of the young Francis Joseph in 
1848, but the impossibility of reconciling those who 
spoke different languages and held opposirig views 
has been evidenced time after time, and to-day the 
solution seems no nearer. The condition of the Aus- 
trian Empire socially and politically when the present 
Emperor ascended the throne was unsatisfactory in 
the extreme, resembling to a great extent the position 
now prevailing in Russia. No less than 25,000 first- 
class officials, says the author, were maintained, 
assisted by 95,000 on promotion; £640,000 was spent 
on them annually in retiring pensions alone. While 
the children of the country numbered over 5,000,000, 
a paltry £3,000 was the sum devoted to their educa- 
tion. ‘“‘ Nearly all foreign literature was mercilessly 
condemned, and the national literary output might 
almost be said to be confined to Mass-books and 
almanacs.’”’ In 1840 Thiers’s ‘‘ History of the French 
Revolution’? and the works of Victor Hugo were 
banned, anyone possessing them being under police 
orders of denunciation. Financially, the country was 
just as unstable, and the wages of the workpeople 
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were shockingly low. Revolution bred naturally in 
such circumstances, and Vienna, on October 6th, 
1848, was the scene of a battle between the troops 
and the people which led to the abdication of the 
Emperor Ferdinand—his unpopularity left no alterna- 
tive open to him. Then came the period of stress and 
occasional fracture which has lasted until this day, 
under the government of the present Emperor Francis 
Joseph. 

Whether it is in the best taste to write the intimate 
biography of an exalted personage now living is a 
matter of opinion; but at any rate, the long story of 
the Emperor’s life cannot be said to lack interest. 
For years he was strongly influenced by the ideas of 
his mother, the Archduchess Sophia, who wished 
Hungary to be merely a province of Austria. ‘‘ Hun- 
gary was dealt with like a conquered country, under- 
going terrible oppression, including the treatment of 
any Hungarian speaking his national tongue as a 
traitor.’”” Such repression, of course, could not last; 
on December 23rd, 1867, a compromise was signed 
regulating the rights and the mutual relations of the 
two countries—a step which brought at least a passing 
Sanguilty: 

From the description of these sad internal distur- 
bances of the nations, the author of this volume goes 
on to outline the pathetic story of the Empress Eliza- 
beth, for whom no secure happiness on earth seemed 
possible. From the date of her marriage, to the day 
of her assassination as she stepped to the boat on the 
shore of Lake Geneva, her life seems to have been a 
series of disappointments, trials, and at times tor- 
tures. Many of these were at first due directly to the 
enmity of her mother-in-law, and the Emperor him- 
self does not play a very creditable part according to 
M. Weindel. All the world knows how fearful a fate 
seems to have dogged the footsteps of the members 
of this family; the intrigues and death of the Crown 
Prince, the taint of insanity, the dread of revolution. 
And yet these men were brave; the Emperor led his 
men into battle, regardless of shot and shell; in sport, 
too, he excelled. We cannot help drawing the inference 
that the author has some slight animus towards the 
Austrian throne, so frequently does he sum up against 
it. In the concluding chapter, however, he is more 
lenient, and points out the sorrows which have left 
the old Emperor almost alone in the world, drawing 
a pleasant picture of his life with one friend who has 
remained true through the decay of passion and 
power. The chapter entitled ‘‘ A Bankrupt Policy ”’ 
touches the reasons of the present state of affairs in 
its closing sentences: 


For centuries the Habsburgs have built up, piece by piece, a 
mighty Empire. For centuries the Habsburgs have declared 
their ambition to weld the heterogeneous pieces into one strong 
and compact mass. Francis Joseph inherited the task at the 
beginning of a new era. Had he understood it thoroughly he 
might, perhaps, have gained his end. He might have found 
in democratic and social ideas a means of overcoming the 
differences of the various races of his Empire, with nothing 
in common between them except an ardent desire for liberty and 
progress. The hypocrisy of his mother, the ambition of his 
family, and his own ambition, drove him to use one race to 
crush another. To-day all the races are embroiled with one 
another, and with their Sovereign in addition. All that we 
may hope for now is that the end of Francis Joseph’s policy 
may not mean also the end of the Empire. 


The feature most apparent in this survey of the 
private and public life of the Austrian Court is the 
astonishing influence of women upon the national 
government. Time after time the woman intervenes, 
either by her fascination or by her authority of mother- 
hood; and the only woman who passes through the 
story without lasting effect on the destinies of the 
ruling powers is the unhappy Empress Elizabeth. Sad 
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reading it is, inevitably, especially as the author in his 
preface admits access to private sources of informa- 
tion; but for sheer human interest few novels can 
compare to it. Many good photographs are inter- 
spersed, which add to the reader’s comprehension of 
the text. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Lady Calphurnia Royal. By Avsert DorRINGTON 
and A. G. STEPHENS. (Mills and Boon, 6s.) 


Tus book is the first of a projected series which is to 
be known as the ‘“‘ Thrilling Adventure Library,’’ and 
certainly the two authors have worked up with con- 
siderable ingenuity enough thrills to please the most 
indefatigable devotee of sensational situations. The 
trouble starts with the death of the Lady Calphurnia’s 
husband in a duel; her life is vowed to revenge, and as 
she is a fiend in human form and enormously wealthy 
things become very unpleasant for the worthy Doctor 
Barradas, whose bullet found its mark so accurately. 
She bribes a man to conceal treasonable papers and 
plans in the Doctor’s safe; they are found, he is trans- 
ported to Noumea; and then by the aid of her steam 
yacht she carries out a programme of tortures which 
hound her victim nearly to despair. Of course, she 
has a lovely daughter, and, of course, the Doctor has 
a son. It follows as the night the day that these two 
meet to fall in love with one another—no experienced 
novel-reader would wish for anything else. To add 
to the horrors, the Lady Calphurnia has become an 
opium-eater and taken into her service a dreadful 
dwarf named Tamerlane; here are fresh possibilities 
to be engineered skilfully. This sort of thing cannot 
pretend to be literature, but it has undeniably a kind 
of cleverness, and in this particular instance the reader 
who begins the story will probably want to finish it 
even though he may pride himself on being a little bit 
above such stuff. Less adventure and more natural- 
ness would have placed the book on a much higher 
level. 


In Calvert’s Valley. By MarGaret Prescotr Monta- 
GuE. (Stanley Paul, 6s.) 


WHETHER it is the contrast between our conventional 
English life and the freedom of the wide American 
country, or the mere charm of the characters and their 
quaint, exaggerated language, we hardly know, but 
somehow this story of modern Virginia possesses a 
great attraction. We can pay it a high compliment, 
and a well-deserved one, by saying at once that it 
recalls in some of its passages the Kentucky tales of 
Mr. James Lane Allen; there is the same calm, careful 
progression of the narrative, the same insight into the 
significance of surroundings, and a power of descrip- 
tion which never degenerates into mere prettiness. 
Here the comparison must end, for the plot has rather 
more motion than we are accustomed to find in Mr. 
Allen’s work. The hero, Page Emlyn, is a young 


lawyer, and his personality is outlined in a wonderfully ; 


convincing manner. In a moment of carelessness he 
allows himself to drink some strong whisky, more out 
of pique than desire for the draught, and circumstances 
combine to persuade him that he has caused the death 
of James Calvert in this one hour of his fall. The 
splendid way in which he takes up Calvert’s duties and 
comes to live in ‘‘ Calvert’s Valley,’’ his unceasing 
kindness to the dead man’s family, and his geniality of 
temper, combine to make him greatly loved; and when 


the truth—or rather the supposed truth—comes out. | 
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the astonishment of the township is tremendous. We 
cannot pursue the thread of the story through all its 
ramifications, but it would be unfair not to congratu- 
late the author on her portrait of Hester Rymal—one 
of the sweetest and finest of girl heroines that we have 
met for some time. Hester’s trial lies in the fact that 
she had refused Calvert’s proposal on the evening 
before his death, and she fears that he has committed 
suicide in a fit of despair. Neither Emlyn’s fears nor 
hers has any foundation, but the truth is not discovered 
until things begin to look very black for Emlyn. Of 
old Joe Beaks, who ‘‘ was that crooked that when he 
took his clothes off nights he jest natch’ly had to hang 
them up on corkscrews to keep ’em in shape’’; of 
Richard Breeze and his exhilarating frankness; of 
old Uncle Billy and his crotchety ways, and of other 
engaging people who take part in this delightful story, 
we need not speak at length; our readers will do well 
to find out for themselves the pleasures we can only 
suggest. In spite of the gloomy central incident, 
humour is a very strong point throughout the book, 
and the conversations are often laughable with retort 
and chaff among the young people concerned; many 
an unexpected chuckle lies in wait—and the unexpected 
laugh is always the best. The delicate style and 
effective metaphor of the author’s digressions please 
us very much, and we shall look forward with pleasant 
thoughts to another book from her clever pen. 


United Worship. By Wiit1am Awnpry, late Bishop in 
South Tokyo. (S.P.C.K., 1909, 1s. 6d 


Tuts little book, as the Preface tells us, is the expan- 
sion of ‘‘some courses of lectures given to divinity 
students training for the office of Catechist in South 
Tokyo.” 

These lectures are thoughtfully put together, and 
well designed for the purpose for which they were 
intended. The apologetic and slightly controversial 
tone which appears from time to time suggests that 
the Japanese students were possibly a little bewildered 
or inclined to waver in consequence of the varying 
forms in which Missionary Christianity presents itself. 
We should have thought that United Worship would 
have been better illustrated by teaching on the 
Holy Eucharist than from the offices of Matins and 
Evensong. Still, this book is good so far as it goes, 
in that it very simply presents the idea and motive of 
spiritual worship to young persons whose knowledge 
of the value of the traditional offices of the Church is 
limited. It would probably be found more useful in 
missionary work than at home, where there are already 
so many books for the student dealing with the Prayer 
Book and Public Worship. 

But, seeing that the lectures have been cast in Eng- 
lish from and for English readers, we cannot see any 
object in the meaningless insertion of bracketed sen- 
tences from the Prayer Book in the Japanese language. 

Bishop Awdry is of opinion that the majority of the 
priests in England just before the Reformation were 
ignorant men. But he gives no authority for this 
remarkable assertion. In the chapter on Absolution 
his teaching on the Sacrament of Penance seems a 
little weak and uncertain. For example, upon the text 
‘‘ Whose sins thou dost remit, they are remitted,”’ etc., 
he observes: 

‘“We are God’s ministers to His people of that 
(whatever it is) which is meant by our Lord in these 
startling words.’’ (The italics are ours.) 

If the Anglican Church is to succeed in the East as a 
missionary propaganda it can only succeed by very 
clear and definite pronouncement of the Catholic Faith. 
As Professor Mahaffy shrewdly observed: ‘“‘ It is his- 
torically certain that the world has been reformed, not 
by preaching morals, but by preaching dogma.” 
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SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY 
REVIEWS 


JupGinc from the tone of their writings reviewers of 
the early nineteenth century appear to have suffered 
from the amiable belief that whatever was was good. 
They disliked the process of change, and specially 
admired the unobtrusive female who darned socks and 
neglected the masculine arts and crafts. When a 
woman emerged from her proper sphere the critic 
attempted to replace her with all possible firmness and 
vigour. Miss Martineau and her works were lashed 
unsparingly, and she was represented (or shall we say 
misrepresented ?) to have said that every woman should 
marry at three months old and produce an impossible 
number of children. Of her ‘‘ Illustrations of Political 
Economy ” the Quarterly Review of April, 1833, says: 
“It is quite impossible not to be shocked, nay, 
disgusted, with many of the unfeminine and mis- 
chievous doctrines on the principles of social welfare 
of which these tales are made the vehicle.” 

And the same number, reviewing ‘“‘ The Recollections 
of a Chaperone,’’ by Lady Dacre, begins: ‘‘ The 
ladies have always some pretty little manufacture in 
hand; twenty years ago they were shoemakers, then 
came the era of bookbinding, at present authorship is 
the thing.”” According to the reviewer, poor man, he 
can scarcely find a novel to review, though every 
woman has suddenly rushed into authorship. 

But critics were very particular in those days. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Princess ’’ is discussed at great length; 
it takes ten pages of close type to arrive at the poet’s 
name and thirteen before the Princess is mentioned, 
and we are then told that Tennyson’s “ irregular 
measures are devoid of harmony ’’ and that ‘‘ at the 
risk of being condemned as obtuse by some and hyper- 
critical by others we shall proceed to point out a few 
minor defects .... in the author’s productions at 
large. The first we shall mention is an occasional 
absence of refinement and failure of dignity and 
decorum. . . . The second defect is an occasional want 
of clearness. His meaning is not always transparent 
through his diction. . . . The third defect ... . is 
akin to the last; it is an occasional want of truth in 
imagery and diction.” I presume the reviewer’s idea 
of truth in imagery and diction would be 


She took the kettle from the hob 
And put it on the fire, 


which would be undoubtedly superior in this respect to 


. Lightlier move 
The minutes, fledged with music. 


His comment on ‘‘ Tears, Idle Tears’’ is that it ‘‘ is 
very beautiful to read, though scarcely fit for a harp 
accompaniment.”” He has very faint praise for the 
* Mort d’Arthur,’”’ which “‘ seems to us less costly jewel 
work, with fewer of the broad flashes of passionate 
imagery than some others, and not compensating for 
this inferiority by any stronger human interest. . . . 

The poem, however, is full of distinct and striking 
description perfectly expressed, and a tone of mild 
dignified sweetness attracts, though it hardly avails to 
enchant us.’’ St. Simon Stylites is swept off his pillar 
with little or no ceremony. ‘ This is no topic for 
Poetry, she has better tasks than to wrap her mantle 
round a sordid, greedy lunatic.”’ 

Comparisons may sometimes be odious, but the 
following prove exceptions to the rule, and provide 
pure joy. Comparing Tennyson with Shelley our critic 
remarks :—‘‘ With respect to sustained dignity and 
refinement he certainly falls below him. It is high 
praise to say that he has sometimes equalled him in the 
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music of verse. The power of music in Shelley’s 
Spenserian stanza, which in its full, rich, ringing 
melody appears to combine the sound of flutes and soft 
recorders with that of liquid musical glasscs (the italics 
are mine, but I do not apologise fur them), has been 
surpassed by no poet of the present age... . Want 
of melody was a main fault of his (Tennyson’s) ‘ Hes- 
perides.’ ”’ 

Elsewhere Tennyson is compared to Crabbe, much 
to his disfavour, and is told, politely but firmly, not to 
coin words. A really great poet, such as Crabbe, may 
do so, but small fry like Alfred Tennyson must be 
content with an ordinary vocabulary. 

In the review of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ (Quarterly Review, 
December, 1848), Currer Bell is accused ‘‘ chief and 
foremost of that highest moral offence a novel writer 
can commit, that of making an unworthy character 
interesting in the eyes of the reader.’’ It is possible 
that Miss Bronté may have found consolation in the 
recollection of the Duke of Sussex's commentary on 
Satan after reading ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ ‘‘ D——n him! 
I wish he’d won! ” 

There is a quiet satisfaction to the modern reader in 
the sentences in which it is assumed that Currer Bell is 
a man because of the numerous slips, which no woman 
would make. Incidentally it is pleasant to be told that 
the author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ committed a blunder in 
describing Miss Ingram’s remarkable clothing, and 
that the women of the early Victorian era did not dress 
in “‘ sky blue crape”’ in the morning with “‘a gauze 
azure scarf twisted in the hair,’’ even if this mistake 
of description confirmed the Quarterly Reviewer in his 
belief that Currer Bell was a man. He concludes his 
speculations with the much quoted paragraph which 
cut Charlotte Bronté so sadly to the quick, ‘‘ If we 
ascribe the book to a woman at all we have no alterna- 
tive but to ascribe it to one who has for some sufficient 
reason long forfeited the society of her own sex.”’ I 
wonder why! 

The book is described as ‘‘ pre-eminently an anti- 
Christian composition,’’ because ‘‘ there is a proud and 
perpetual assertion of the rights of man, for which we 
find no authority either in God’s word or in God’s 
providence.” It is to be feared that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s works would have caused the writer to suffer 
severely could he have lived to read them. It is 
delightful to hear that he considered that the writer of 
‘* Jane Eyre ’’ was ‘‘a person who, with great mental 
powers, combines a total ignorance of the habits of 
society, a coarseness of taste, and a heathenish doctrine 
of religion.” I trust the writer does not consciously 
visit the earth, or he must, indeed, be upset when he 
contemplates the modern Bronté cult. 

The value ascribed to education is photographed in 
the picture of a governess given at the latter part of 
this review. 

“Take a lady .... born and bred, and let her 
father pass through the Gazette, and she wants nothing 
more to suit our highest beau idéal of a guide and 
instructress to our children. ... The line which 
severs the governess from her emplovers is not one 
which will take care of itself, as in the case of the 
servant. If she sits at table she does not shock you: 
if she opens her mouth she does not distress you; her 
appearance and manners are likely to be as good as 
your own; her education rather better, and there is 
nothing on the face of the thing to stamp her as having 
been called to a different state of life from that in which 
it has pleased God to place you.’’ ‘‘ Face of the 
thing ”’ is distinctly good, even if accidental. ‘‘A 
governess has no equals, and therefore can have no 
sympathy; she is a burden and restraint to society, as 
all must be who are placed ostensibly at the same table 
and yet are forbidden to help themselves or to be 
helped to the same viands. She is a bore to almost any 
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gentleman, as a tabooed woman, to whom he is inter- 
dicted from granting the usual privilezes of the sex, 
and yet: who is perpetually crossing his path. She is 
a bore to most women and a reproach too. . . . The 
servants invariably detest her, for she is a dependant 
like themselves, and yet, for all that, as much their 
superior in other respects as the family tlley both serve. 
Her pupils may love her . . . but they cannot be her 
friends.” 

After this sympathetic description, which would 
induce the hardest and worst-mannered person to 
behave sweetly, the reviewer announces a surprising 
fact: ‘‘ There is no class in which there are women so 
encroaching, so exigeant, and so disagreeable,”’ and 
suggests that their lot should be alleviated by better 
pay! The conclusion of the article is evidently 
founded on the preference of cure to prevention, and 
recommends readers to support the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution, while carefully snubbing the 
idea of assisting the governesses to fight their own 
battles by accumulating certificates and diplomas, and 
by arranging for a definite number of hours for a 
working day and a three months’ holiday in the year. 
Such a proceeding, he justly remarks, is not at all what 
an English home requires of a governess, and more- 
over resembles French procedure. 

Comment would be impertinent. 


IN AN OLD GARDEN 


There are some advantages in being poor, I imagine, 
though I have never had the experience that life is a 
dull thing when money becomes a kind of wishing cap 
which will produce anything that is desired. But this 
seems to be particularly true in the matter of a garden. 
I am, so long as I remain rector of one of the last 
country parishes in the London Diocese, the proud 
occupier of one of the most beautiful old-world gardens 
that heart could desire. The view of the rectory from 
the road which divides it from the churchyard gives no 
idea of the beauties which lie behind. The red brick 
house, built in the reign of Queen Anne, is covered at 
this moment with the white clematis (montana) in full 
bloom and golden with the delicate clusters of the 
Banksia rose, the earliest, as it is perhaps the most 
beautiful, of the climbing roses. Further along the 
house stands the japanese honeysuckle, which has 
suffered somewhat from the winter, but yet is already 
showing promise of its graceful flowers, which will 
presently fill every room in the house with their fra- 
grance. Further still is the white star jasmine, scarcely 
as yet showing leaf, but which will be such a joy later 
in the summer, when the earlier glories have departed 
from roses and honeysuckle. Then from the broad 
walk in front of the house stretches the green turf of 
the croquet lawn till it is merged in the rough grass 
which borders the boot-shaped pool of water, so charac- 
teristic of all the gardens in the neighbourhood. These 
ponds were made, no doubt, not so much with a view to 
ornament as for purposes of draining the clay soil. 
There are many hard words used of clay soil, and no 
doubt it has its disadvantages, but its detractors forget 
the glory of the trees and flowering shrubs which it 
produces in such luxuriance. There stands, for 
instance, at the edge of the pond one of the most 
beautiful specimens of the hornbeam which eye could 
wish to see. With plenty of room—for it stands by 
itself—it stretches its graceful branches along the ground 
and lifts itself up in a wonderful conical shape into the 
blue sky. The tree is a continual joy—it is difficult to 
say in which season it is most beautiful—in the summer 
glory of full foliage or clothed with its yellow dress of 
autumn, or bare and black as it spreads out its naked 
boughs with the setting winter sun behind it. Perhaps 
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the time of times is in the spring, when it is covered 
with its light green catkins, to which the trunk and 
boughs form so splendid a background. 1 wonder why 
artists do not more often try to give this impression of 
dark background to the marvellous green of the tender 
leaves of spring. Then on either side of the lawn run 
shady paths with rhododendrons and laburnum and lilac 
on one side and chestnuts, copper beeches, and acacias 
on the other, with one tree in particular of which we 
are very proud, the oak-leafed beech, while further in 
the background stands a plane, the only tree not yet in 
leaf. The beds above the croquet lawn are gay with 
spring flowers, forget-me-not, wallflower, and poly- 
anthus, though the latter is rapidly losing its glory. 
Here comes in the first advantage of being poor. We 
can’t afford bulbs and consequently have no unsightly 
masses of dying crocus and tulip grass, while nothing 
could be brighter than these old cottage flowers pro- 
duced from a few pennyworth of seed. 

To the left again lies a fine walled kitchen garden. 
Here the joys of small means are somewhat mitigated, 
for the rich soil is prolific in the production of weeds, 
and labour is 4s. 6d. a day. Yet it is wonderful what 
vegetables and fruit a garden will produce side by side 
with its weeds, if the latter are in moderation. ‘' Why 
don’t 78 grow one half weeds and the other be a8 
tables? ’? my churchwardens often laughingly say. The 
answer is always the same, ‘‘ The ground that won’t 
grow weeds won’t grow anything.” 

Of course it is a struggle to keep the lawns mown 
and the flower-beds in something approaching neatness, 
and sometimes I break the Tenth Commandment over 
my rich neighbour’s ‘“‘ grounds.’’ But it is when I 
wander off into the wild part of the garden beyond the 
pond that I realise the advantages of being poor. On 
the other side of the pond lies a fair orchard, absolutely 
untended, I am thankful to say. The trees are un- 
pruned, their trunks green and mossy, instead of stand- 
ing like so many whitewashed ghosts, as in richer 
orchards. At the foot of the trees is a glorious tangle 
of blackberry brambles, cow parsley, in all its feathery 
glory, the pink bachelor buttons, wild geranium, stitch- 
wort, lords and ladies, primroses, cuckoo plant, bugle, 
and wild strawberry; everything indeed which should 
not be found in a self-respecting orchard. But what a 
glorious result of want of care, or rather money, it all 
presents. The very trees seem to rejoice in being let 
alone, for there they stand, the plums already set, and 
the apple trees absolutely blushing with the pink and 
white glory of the blossom with which they are laden, 
seeming almost to kiss one another as each leans its 
unpruned branches in fantastic shapes towards the 
other, while the ground is covered thick with the white 
glory which the wild cherry trees have already shed. 
I don’t know whether it is best to wander knee-deep in 
the masses of cow parsley, among the apple trees them- 
selves, or to stand beneath the hornbeam on the lawn 
and look at the orchard across the pond, in which every 
blossom is faithfully reflected. As one looks suddenly 
is seen a large dark shadow moving slowly through the 
water, causing a movement sufficient to make the 
reflected apple-blossom dance. This is one of the large 
old carp (some over five pounds) which must have lived 
in the pond for many a score of years. When a boy— 
alas, how many years ago—I have with greater patience 
and skill than I possess now lured these fish on to the 
hook, carefully baited with paste or cheese. But never 
was I guilty of killing one. Each capture was carefully 
weighed and returned to the water, there to wallow 
in the mud, carp fashion, I hope, for many a year to 
come. 

This reference to my boyhood reminds me that per- 
haps for me the special charm of this unkempt garden 
lies in its memories, for here I spent all the happy 
years of childhood. Comparatively few men are given 
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the joy, tempered, it may be, by sorrow, of returning 
after long years to their childhood’s home. Almost 
every tree and bush recalls ‘‘the days that are no 
more.’’ Here, for instance, is where I used to pick the 
lilac. The bush is still there, but it took me long to 
find it—for a large tree has grown up since those days, 
and, though it still lives, it never flowers. Here in 
the orchard among the grass and wild flowers is a 
little stone erected—I shuddered to think how many 
years ago—to the memory of my first fox-terrier. 
Then there are the woods which skirt on either side the 
paddock beyond the orchard. Here again lack of 
means is a great boon. I can picture the neatly 
trimmed laurels and the well-rolled gravel walks which 
other circumstances, in the shape of expensive gar- 
deners, would inevitably force upon me. Thateat I 
rejoice in a real woodland path—real because left to 
Nature. Long years ago these paths were laid out 
by some well-to-do predecessor, and planted with ever- 
green shrubs and trim yews. Now the poverty of his 
successors has beautified it all beyond his wildest 
dreams. Laurustinus bushes have developed into small 
trees, in one of which I found a woodpecker’s nest two 
years ago; beeches, oaks, chestnuts have sprung up in 
glorious confusion and interlace their boughs over- 
head, while underneath is the ground ivy carpeted in 
early spring with the shy anemone and later bright with 
bluebells. Again, how full of memories! Here is a 
tree where we cut our names as children, here was a 
grand hiding-place from which we could watch the 
“seekers” go rushing by, too impetuous to pause and 
look up to the spreading branches of the oak tree 
across which we crouched. Here is the hole in which 
the blue-tit nested every year, and where his successors 
still nest. 

Indeed, little seems changed as I wander once again 
this bright morning across the lawn, round the edge 
of the pond, through the flowering orchard and down 
the old woodland path. The spirit of summer is in 
the air, able for the moment to make middle-age take 
on again the feeling of youth. That must surely be 
the same thrush I listened to thirty years ago, to find 
whose nest, with its speckled eggs of blue, was the 
great delight; these must surely be the same bluebells 
we children used to pick. I should not be surprised to 
hear the boyish laugh of old companions, or see them 
burst out from their hiding-place among the trees— 
so little change is there. Here is the very place, 
hidden deep among the trees, where I used to dream, 
as boyhood advanced, those golden dreams of the 
future, alas still unfulfilled! Again I am thankful for 
absence of riches, for surely the hand of man would 
not have been so gentle in the changes wrought. 








THE TRUE BEETHOVEN 


WuHen a cultured friend confessed to me that although 
he took pleasure in music he could not see that it had 
any value, I pointed to the portrait of Beethoven that 
stands above my pianoforte and said, ‘‘Is that the 
head of a man who would waste his time over things of 
no value? ”’ 

Since that day I have often mused upon the value 
and meaning of music. Spenser’s essay is particularly 
unconvincing to a musician; Schopenhauer’s remark- 
able tribute to the Art is somewhat vague and mystical. 
Swift sneered at it, as he sneered at almost everything, 
and pretended that rival composers were to him no 
more than ‘“‘ Tweedledum and Tweedledee.”’ 

To place my views clearly before those interested in 
the subject, I would take as my starting-point the fact 
that sound is an intensely sensitive medium, by means 
of which emotional impressions can be reproduced 
with a puritv, sensitiveness and intensity impossible 
by any other method. For we cannot even begin to 
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understand or explain the effects produced by music 
until we perceive that, through the agency of sound, 
the inner emotions can be set forth with at least as 
great a fidelity as that with which the camera repro- 
duces the outer form; and this without destroying the 
intense charm of the medium. Following this line of 
thought, it is evident that some composers (Mozart as 
a partial instance, Handel a completer one, Mendels- 
sohn the most complete example) are more remarkable 
for their wonderful control over this medium than for 
what they are impelled to say by its means; others 
(Beethoven undoubtedly, and Gluck almost as cer- 
tainly) are more remarkable for their over-mastering 
fervour of utterance than for their (admittedly great) 
technical skill. Fitzgerald recognised this, and made 
it a reason (a most illogical one, to my mind) for pre- 
ferring Mozart to Beethoven. Bach, the Sphinx of 
Music, so completely identified his utterance with his 
chosen means of expression that we can only consider 
that he expressed himself to the full in his large archi- 
tectural masses of sound. Wagner, at first flam- 
boyant and theatrical, gained depth and meaning as he 
proceeded, and ended with a very rich, if somewhat 
morbid, emotional expressiveness, brought home to his 
hearers by means of an orchestral command which was, 
technically speaking, astonishing. 

Let us beware of carrying these distinctions to too 
great an extreme. No musician, however he might be 
developed on the ear side rather than on the soul 
side, can ever remain wholly objective. Music in its 
very nature must ever be the least objective of the 
Arts. Let us own the significance of the fact that 
even the most assured masters of their medium, such 
as Mozart, could not escape the subjective character 
of this medium; the delicacy, the unerring taste and 
boundless responsiveness of this great master are 
ingrain in him. His character overflows into his work, 
with its naive gaiety, its almost child-like spontaneity, 
its instinctive insight and warm romantic sense of life. 

Let us realise that music is not in itself vague, but is, 
on the contrary, definite; that the current delusion of 
its vagueness arises from the fact that it is difficult to 
render its effects into words, and words have become 
our standard. But it is precisely where words fail and 
become vague that music steps in and fills the void 
with its own ample spiritual content. Once we realise 
this, we begin to see that a musical prophet might 
deliver a message to equal in loftiness and to out-vie 
both in subtlety and intensity the prophetic utterances 
revered by mankind. The prophet and the artist often 
merge in one another; yet there are essential differ- 
ences which distinguish the artist from the prophet- 
artist. Such differences are seen clearly enough be- 
tween Blake and Keats, between Phidias and Michael- 
angelo, between Mozart and Beethoven. 


For Beethoven is the prophet among musicians, and 
cannot be fully understood unless this fact be realised. 
He himself was perfectly well aware that he had a 
mission in writing music, and in talking to Schindler 
he defined that mission clearly and admirably :—To 
elevate men by deepening and richening their 
emotions. It may be objected that this is reuily what 
all musicians, indeed, all artists do consciously or un- 
consciously; even the penny novelette quickens the 
emotions of the servant-girl who reads it, and prob- 
ably thereby effects a useful purpose. But the differ- 
ence is in degree, in intensity, in the conscious de- 
votion to a purpose that is felt to be of the highest, in 
the uplifting dedication of great power to the greatest 
purposes. 

And the first word and the last word of my argu- 
ment, therefore, will be to the emotional perceptions 
of all to whom music means anything at all. Is it not 
obvious, a fact that you know, because you cannot help 
feeling and knowing it, that this storm-tossed 
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Beethoven was exactly the artist-prophet in the 
highest degree? 

And if this means nothing to any particular class 
of readers, I would refer them to Bettine von Arnim’s 
vivid and remarkable letters to Goethe, describing 
Beethoven’s devotion to his art as his life’s highest 
mission, of the feeling of power and intensity with 
which he impressed those who came in contact with 
him, testimony which can be confirmed from many 
other sources and cannot be set aside. 

Many questions arise, all highly interesting ones, but 
the chief source of controversy arises from the very 
human fact that in this rich partnership of prophet and 
artist in one being the prophet will and must at many 
times encroach upon the artist’s ground, and that at 
such times the art critics especially, and the art world 
generally, will and do very violently take the art side 
and cavil very angrily at the prophet side. 

It is from this that arose the vehement controversy 
around the genius of Beethoven, a controversy which 
in his own lifetime raged so hotly that Moscheles tells 
us how, when he was studying music at Prague, his 
master made it a special condition that he should 
refuse to have anything to do with the revolutionary 
music of Beethoven, and showed very great anger 
when he heard that his pupil had secretly dipped into 
the forbidden pages. 

The undoubted beauty of the softer passages of 
Beethoven’s music gained the world, despite all oppo- 
sition; but for many years the critics still obstinately 
protested at the crudities and harshness of the master. 
For years it was the habit of conductors to alter certain 
strenuous passages before conducting the great orches- 
tral works of Beethoven; even Wagner in his young 
days is said to have given in to this custom! And 
Sir George Mactarren, who was the head of our chief 
school of music up till quite. recently, was one of the 
many who protested against the ‘‘licenses’’ of the 
wild genius. The thing to be remembered about these 
charges is that they were absolutely true. Every 
academic critic who has asserted that Mozart keeps 
within the true limits of his art, while Beethoven 
rushes madly beyond, has merely asserted what is the 
plain fact of the matter. And Mozart is clearly one 
of the greatest of artists. To-day the genius of Beet- 
hoven has asserted itself triumphantly against all 
obstacles. No one attempts to deny it; it were folly to 
do so. But it were even greater folly to suppose that 
the battle between the artist and the artist-prophet has 
ceased. These fine old-world quarrels never cease; 
compared with them, the Sicilian vendetta of a dozen 
generations or so is but a brief squabble. 

But the attitude of the academic critic to-day is quite 
different from what it was of old. A century ago the 
master was rejected; half a century ago accepted with 
limitations; to-day he is wholly accepted—in theory. 
The pupil is assured by his academic teacher that Beet- 
hoven never really broke a rule. If evidences to the 
contrary are shown, they are explained away (for even 
the nose on your face can be explained away). 

The passage is played with the harsh notes softened 
by astute fingers, and ‘‘ it is not so harsh as it looks,”’ 
naturally. Conductors no longer alter Beethoven; but 
it is quite possible for the roughest notes of the discord 
to be so softened under their direction that the lion 
roars like any sucking-dove! I am very far from say- 
ing that every conductor does this; but it is done. 

A certain youth at a certain concert once slammed 
together in his anger the pages of the score before him 
and cried out: ‘‘ This is not Beethoven!’’ But he did 
not leave the concert-room; he stayed and listened. 

Somewhat of a flutter was caused in academic musi- 
cal circles by the publication only a few years ago of 
Beethoven’s notes to Cramer’s studies: the sug- 
gested interpretations are so free, so daring, and at the 
same time of so striking an effect. The idea set forth 
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of seeking for hidden melodies in broken passages and 
of tracing an inner meaning of song where none was at 
first apparent is as brilliant and beautiful as it is 
drastic. No player can afford to overlook it. The 
few brief and simple observations are in essence revo- 
lutionary ; therefore critics in their anger have declared 
that the publication of them was unnecessary, and that 
they would do no good to the reputation of Beethoven. 
That is to say, there flashed again a few sparks from 
the dying embers of the old quarrel between the 
prophet-artist and the academic-artist. 

So that we are bound here to discuss these strenuous 
outbursts in which the master crashes his way through 
all the ordinary boundaries of his art; and in discussing 
these we come inevitably to the question of the most 
fitting rendering of the music of Beethoven. 

And before going any further let me try to meet the 
argument of the conscientious academic critic who 
asks: ‘‘ But is it ever really permissable or advisable 
to break the canons of any art; these canons being 
supposedly dictated by good taste?”’ In return I 
would ask: ‘‘Is it ever really permissible or advisable 
to break the rules of good manners; and if not, why 
did Christ denounce the Pharisees in stinging words. 
and scourge the money-changers out of the Temple? ”’ 

It merely comes to this, that, given that a man is 
sufficiently moved, everything goes before the need of 
the outcry of his supreme emotion. It is no use 
arguing about it; it is so, because it must be so. 
Every terrible and strenuous utterance of Beethoven, 
or of any other prophet-artist, is so because owing to 
the force of his emotion it must be so. Given a cer- 
tain power behind it, the river will beat down its boun- 
daries, the ocean will rend great holes in the sea wall. 
It is idle to assure the ocean that it is very rude to the 
calculations of the engineers. And yet that was, and 
to a great extent still is, precisely the attitude of the 
academic critics towards the soul-storms of Beethoven. 

Let us not fall into the error of supposing that such 
strenuous passages are necessary to every great artist. 
Mozart was one of the greatest, but he was also one 
who moved naturally within the true boundaries of 
art, despite the fact that he possessed deep romantic 
feeling and a vital originality, and that his skill on 
occasion in handling bold discords is quite remarkable. 
Witness the wonderful Sonata in A minor and the 
great Fantasia in C. But I would say that Mozart 
widened the boundaries of the art, whereas Beethoven 
at times absolutely dashed them down. 

And then again the academic critic is always asking 
how far the young artist should allow himself or be 
allowed such licenses; as if, indeed, any rule could be 
made on such a subject! An attempt is made to set 
a special distinction between a learner and a master: a 
master should be a learner to the end of his days, but 
how soon a learner becomes a master, who can tell? 
When did Michaelangelo become a master? He called 
himself a learner at the age of ninety! ; 

Coming now to a discussion of the most fitting ren- 
dering of the music of Beethoven, I unhesitatingly 
assert: the broadest emotional rendering, for Beet- 
hoven was most certainly in the broadest sense the 
most emotional of all musicians. Then there will be 
those who will answer that Chopin was more emotional 
than Beethoven, just as there are some who suppose 
that the poems of De Musset are more emotional than 
the Book of Job. I can only say that such at attitude 
implies to my mind a gelding of the noble word 
Emotion. 

Beethoven was, in the broad sense, far and away 
the most emotional of all composers. And while it is 
feasible (and might even be advisable) to give a purist 
rendering of Mozart, it is not in any true sense feasible 
to give any except a richly variant and broadly 
emotional rendering of Beethoven. 

The greatest study should be given to that remark- 
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able chapter in Schindler’s life of the master, in which 
he gives instances of Beethoven’s own renderings of 
his works; the strongly marked accentuations, the 
nobly sweeping phrasing and the constant variations of 
time which turned all tempo and expression marks into 
mere general indications, and made the true reading 
subtler and freer than could be set forth in any printed 
directions. It may be objected that Beethoven should 
have laid down clearly the need of these subtle uke 
ings of mood. I would answer that he probably 
thought they were ingrain in the music itself (as I 
saved fully believe) and also that he was unwilling to 
tie down the performer too literally and was open to 
accept any daring reading that sprang out of the work 
and its manifold expressiveness. Probably he never 
played the same piece twice alike. His whole temper 
was of free impetuosity; he lived in open breach with 
the academic school, and he probably never realised 
that one day the academics would take him up and give 
ultra-purist renderings of works utterly unsuited for 
such treatment. The marvel to me is that even when 
so obviously mis-read, so much remains! It is indeed 
proof of the genius of Beethoven. 

As one instance outweighs many phrases, I will here 
discuss the true reading of the first movement of his 
Fifth Symphony. Every musician knows this work 
and its massive grandeur, which withstands even the 
brutal treatment it receives at so many conductor’s 
hands. Weare too used to hearing it in almost strict 
time, its powerful opening four-note phrase shorn of 
half its force by the attempt of the instruments to keep 
together, their difficulty resulting in a mere muddled 
shuffle—but even then, how wonderful! The second 
theme, with its exquisite cantabile, is equally spoilt by 
the absurd idea that it is to be taken in the time of 
the movement. And so on. (The mere reciting of it 
is painful.) 

When we turn to Schindler we find the following 
striking facts set forth: 

‘All the pieces which I have heard Beethoven him- 
self play were, with few exceptions, given without any 
restraint as to the rate of the time. He adopted a 
tempo rubato, according as subject and situation might 
demand; his playing was the most distinct and 
intelligible declamation.” 

Then follow many instances, one of which leads to 
the remark: 

“Various as were the tempi which Beethoven intro- 
duced into this movement, yet they were all beautifully 
prepared. There were none of those abrupt changes 
vhich the composer frequently admitted in some of his 
other works.”’ 

Then he discusses at length some of the most 
marked deviations made by Beethoven in conducting 
his symphonies. Coming to the fifth, he says: 

‘*The opening five bars of the first movement 
require to be played Andante con moto. At the sixth 
bar the Allegro con brio commences; this is continued 
till the repeat of the motif in the 22nd, 23rd and 24th 
bars, where it is taken more slowly than at first; in 
the following bar the allegro is again taken up.” 

This he declares most emphatically he had from 
Beethoven himself. (See the English Translation, 
edited by Moscheles, Vol. 2, pages 105 to 152.) And 
with regard to the Andante opening of this movement, 
he says: ‘‘ Thus the mystical character is in an infinite 
degree more clearly manifested than by a rapid expres- 
sion of this phrase.’’ I cordially agree. f add that 
long before I had read Schindler I executed it myself 
in this fashion on my pianoforte. I maintain that this 
movement, so stormy, passionate and_ sublime, 
demands every grade of tempo from Andante to 
Presto. The order being, to my mind, much as the 
following scheme sets out: 

Bar 1 to §.—Andante con moto. 

Bar 6 onwards.—Allegro. 

Bar 14.—Accelerando. . 


Firmly, forcibly. 
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Bars 22, 23, 24.—Andante solenne—the violins play- 
ing well up against the bridge; grimly, fiercely. 

Bar 25 onwards.—Allegro con brio. 

Bar 63 (second theme).—Andante con moto—with 
beauty and with tenderness. 

Bar 71.—Poco rallentando. 

Bar 75.—A gitato; accelerando poco a poco. 

Bar 83.—Molto accelerando till about 

Bar 92.—A strenuous presto is reached. 

Bar 94.—Allegro con brio; a melody to be played 
with full joy-of-life and without any suspicion of 
agitato. 

Bar 110.—Presto (up to double bar). 

Bar 125.—Moderato; full of meaning. 

Bars 126, 127, 128.—Andante solenne,; full of grip 
and tragedy; then the onward rush, and Allegro con 
brio again. 

And so on, responding subtly yet boldly to the 
variant emotions of this supreme work, bent solely 
upon getting the utmost from each outcry that is in 
it; thus the conductor who truly reverences his Beet- 
hoven should proceed. There is an important and 
terrible quickening and slackening at bars 240 and 245; 
and no attempt should be made to lessen the furious 
yell of the trumpets at bars 248, 249, 250, 251 and 252. 
Four bars later the bassoon utters a noble plaint that 
must not be hurried into nothingness; and not long 
afterwards the oboe utters its touching lamentations. 
Both in mass and in detail the work commands a fitting 
emotional rendering. 

The first thirteen bars of the strenuous coda (374 
onwards) demand a presto; then a three-bar lull, and 
another six bars presto. Then two bars of slower 
time, and a return to the Allegro con brio. At 475 a 
sudden fierce quickening, and then three bars later a 
heavy and tragical slackening, to prepare for the 
supreme force of the end. Then that wonderful held 
double-string on the ’cellos, heavy as fate, which must 
be gripped to the very last; the rending sighs of the 
strings and the sob of the oboe; then a furious presto 
to bring the movement fiercely to a close. 

I can think of no other way; however mad such a 
scheme may seem to many, this to me is the real move- 
ment as Beethoven wrote it, one of the sublimest 
things in art prophecy, among the most moving, cer- 
tainly among the most ennobling. 

And the contemplation of it leaves me still insisting 
on the fact that a certain number of artists with a 
strong sense of prophetic mission do break, and must 
break, through the recognised boundaries of their art. 
Sometimes they are of the very greatest, as Beethoven 
and Michaelangelo undoubtedly were; sometimes they 
may not be of the very greatest, but they do and must 
have a special appeal to certain minds, so that they 
may perhaps be loved of the few, but of these few 
deeply beloved. Such an artist was Ford. But in 
every case the prophet-artist has moments when he 
must hurl himself against the boundaries, when he 
must kick against the pricks. 

In such moments he may be sublimely, strenuously 
inarticulate, for he is on the height of heights, trying 
to say the unsayable. There are those of us who 
recognise this, and reverently bow our heads. To us 
these passages are unspeakably eloquent. But those 
who do not recognise it merely scoff. There was 
scoffing even at Calvary. But those who seek in art 
and life before all things the highest and the “deepest 
find that as the years go by they are sifting, sifting, 
sifting, and only the greatest things remain with them. 
Much they have passed and utterly forgotten; much 
they are grateful to, but it avails them no more. But 
among the things that are ever above them, among 
the things that they are ever stretching forward to, 
yet can never hope to reach or pass or do without. 
among the things that must stay because they are of 
the very essence of all our noble striving, stand, and 
must stand, the soul-storms of Beethoven. 
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POCKETS 


Ir there be one circumstance more than another that 
superficially separates man from the unreasoning 
animals it is the possession of clothes; and to child- 
hood’s mind clothes mean pockets. Do we not remem- 
ber, in the days before sartorial intricacies troubled us 
a whit—even in the nursery days—with what sensations 
of deep curiosity we regarded certain illustrations in 
“indestructible? books (humorously so called) per- 
taining to the letter K, whereby the slim kangaroo 
proclaimed itself as the only creature of all that hectic 
crew which owned a pocket? Not even the fascina- 
tion of the crocodile or the boa-constrictor or the 
inevitable giraffe could rival for long this wonderful 
quadruped; and whether our interest was that of sym- 
pathy that it only enjoyed one pocket, or that of 
astonishment that it should have any at all, cannot now 
be more than surmised. Later on, when the multipli- 
cation of figures vexed us and fractions seemed an 
ingenious form of torture, the multiplication of pockets 
comforted us, inasmuch as it was possible—though not 
permissible—to carry about a whole museum of irrele- 
vant articles which might be consulted surreptitiously 
with consolatory effect. The advantage of a white 
mouse (hardly, perhaps, an article) to be exhibited in 
the temporary absence of the master to an admiring 
group of schoolmates may not be startlingly obvious 
to the maturer judgment; but that it existed there can 
be no manner of doubt. Marbles of rare quality, 
worth fabulous sums at the common “alley” rate of 
exchange; tops, cherrystones, foreign stamps, toffee— 
to say nothing of the more ephemeral delights of a bee 
in a matchbox or a beetle which invariably and con- 
temptuously refused to live; these and many other 
anti-scholastic levities relieved the tedium of Euclid, 
the delectus, and Todhunter. 

At that period the decision as to how many, where 
situate, and of what sort of capacity the receptacles 
should be rested with the elders; but in a year or two 
we found a serenity not unmixed with pride when our 
own ideas as to flaps or no flaps, ‘“‘ cross’ or “‘ side,” 
two breast-pockets or one, were thought worthy of 
consideration; and soon afterwards we became pro- 
moted—we possessed a “‘hip’’ pocket, almost the 
equivalent A the secret drawer in an old bureau, sug- 
gestive of revolvers, frays in far-off Western town- 
ships, and all sorts of new charms; it induced quite a 
small thrill to swing back the coat and slip the hand 
down cunningly into that enviable hiding-place. Then 
came the tail-coat, and the dignity—we will not say 
ostentation—of swishing out a spotless handkerchief 
from what seemed at first a cavernous void. And 
forthwith pockets per se receded, lost their enchant- 
ment. Yet to the grown man remains one faint 
reminder of those early times. He still wonders occa- 
sionally, as he wondered in boyhood, how the opposite 
sex manages to exist in apparent happiness with a 
single pocket that can rarely be discovered, or, more 
marvellous still, with none at all; he finds a quiet 
amusement added in the subterfuges of feminine origin 
for the bestowal of railway-ticket or millinery list. 
We dreamed once of being arrayed in a pocketless suit 
by a witless tailor, and the nightmarish sensation of 
passing vain hands over the smooth surface of the 
cloth, searching fruitlessly for some opening where 
they might conceal themselves, recurs quite appreciably 
with the memory of the dream. 

But the pocket has not a merely material and utili- 
tarian signification. To the Briton in his native fast- 
nesses there is a psychology of pockets, whether he 
acknowledges it or not. Explain, smiling and sceptical 
mortal, if you can, whence comes that profound satis- 
faction, that excellent complacency. when after dinner 
the Man, with the legs well apart, balances his frame 
before the fire, or saunters round the garden, if not 
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from the security of two hands thrust snugly into cosy 
trouser-pockets? He is at peace with the world when 
his hands repose thus—much more so than if they 
simply clasped behind his back or swung idly at his 
side; imagine his despair were those easy resting-places 
suddenly to be sewn up! There are other indications, 
too, to those who go about the world with echoes of 
the admonitory ‘‘ Evenings at Home”’ lingering in 
their ears. ‘‘ Eyes and No Eyes” taught the young 
person of thirty or forty years ago a few salutary 
lessons, without doubt! Revenons—we have all met 
the man who wedges habitually a thumb and fore- 
finger in his waistcoat-pocket. He is generally a 
Turveydrop for deportment; does he apply invisibly 
some congratulatory friction to a stray sovereign or 
two in the silken lining, or do we place him as one who 
just poses for the effect due to such emphasis of his 
usually corpulent presence? By a man’s behaviour 
in these little matters he may frequently be fairly 
judged; no one, for example, could walk down the 
Strand in the afternoon with both hands deep in his 
pockets and retain any hope for his fellow-men’s 
respect—unless he wore an overcoat and the east wind 
belaboured him too lustily. 

Remarkable, too, is the universality of these 
appanages of civilised humanity. The veriest tramp. 
however he be tattered and maltreated by ill-winds of 
fortune, seems fo have some safe corner upon his rags 
where he can stow away the pence we may chance to 
give him; the cabman—the ruddy wearer of many 
mufflers who is slowly vanishing from London streets 
—dives laboriously rough layer after layer of cloth- 
ing to find his store of change; the policeman is 
reputed to possess certain receptacles of mysterious 
shape distributed about his person; the gamekeeper’s 
—and the poacher’s—enormous repositories are 
famous; the soldier, we believe, has pockets, but 
seldom is seen to use them, and the sailor can make of 
his jersey or his upper gear quite a spare room. The 
woman supplies the deficiency which fashions, no 
matter how they change, for ever seem to ordain her, 
by carrying a handbag, by pushing small articles into 
her muff, or even into her glove; but man, whatever 
decree may issue from those who control his sartorial 
destinies, however his friend of the shears may remon- 
strate or despair at this spoiled outline and that injured 
‘set’? of a coat—man. we must conclude, is for all 
time a pocket-loving animal. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


BURNS’S POEMS FOR GERMAN STUDENTS. 
To the Editor of THRE ACADEMY. 


S1r,—‘ Scrutator ’’ has again become hopeful and is more 
astonishing than ever. He says that what “is deprecated ”’ is 
not my ‘“‘estimate of separate poems,’’ but my ‘‘ view of the 
poet’s genius and artistry.” But surely wonderful genius and 
artistry are needed to secure a “‘ place among the classic poets 
of all time,”’ and even had I not made several other statements 
beyond those I have quoted to the same effect, how can my 
view of the poet’s “‘ genius and artistry ” be all wrong if there 
be nothing to deprecate in my ‘estimate of the separate 
poems ’’? If I say, for example, that ‘ Halloween "’ “is finely 
finished in every detail” and that one of the stanzas is “ en- 
chantingly beautiful,” that ‘“‘ The Auld Farmer ’’ is worthy, in 
itself, to “assure him immortality,” that in ‘The Jolly 
Beggars ’’ he achieves his wonderful effects by ‘‘ the aid of a 
mere medley of traditional rhyming forms,’ how in the world 
can “ Scrutator ” arrive at the conclusion that I have a mean 
opinion of the “ poet’s genius and artistry,’ unless it be that 
“* Scrutator ’’—like, doubtless, a good many others—forms his 
opinion of Burns without any ‘‘ estimate of separate poems "’? 

But it is because ‘‘ Scrutator has broken out in a new place 
that I now venture to trouble you. (1) He says: “It was 
pointed out’? that I ‘‘ overdid, specially for foreigners, the 
account of Burns’s succession to a line of literary ancestors.” 
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Begging ‘‘ Scrutator’s ” pardon, he pointed out—if by pointing 
out he means proving—nothing of the kind. He only made an 
assertion, an assertion which accomplished German students of 
Burns will merely laugh at. (2) ‘* Scrutator ”’ says that he had 
pointed out that I had ‘ failed to realise the poet’s greatness as 
a humorist.”” Here he did not even make a very definite 
assertion. Had he done so, I should, at least, have pointed out 
that I had said that the humour of Burns was “ infinitely 
richer ’’ than that of Fergusson, whom he accused me of placing 
in a “ higher ridge of Parnassus ’’ than Burns. He now, how- 
ever, endeavours to point out his new accusation by boldly 
assuming that no peasant humorist can be a great humorist 
even although he be a man of “ exceptional genius,’’ and that 
clever peasants cannot appreciate a great humorist even 
although they notoriously appreciated the humour of Burns! 
Further, ‘‘ Scrutator ’’ says : ‘‘ Humour does not consist, as Mr. 
Henderson seems to think, of mere playful allusions.’’ But 1 
did not ‘‘ seem to think’ this. On the contrary, I wrote: 
“« Apart from playful allusions its tone and manner,” etc. Then 
‘‘ Scrutator ’’ goes on to instruct me that humour “‘ is a mental 
attitude, an intellectual distinction, a spiritual force by which 
its possessor secures from men and manners such impressions 
and notions as constitute him an exceptional and authoritative 
interpreter.’? Well, ‘‘ Scrutator ’’ himself may be all this, but 
it does not give a very distinct and intelligible idea of a 
humorist. Follows a quotation from an ‘‘ accomplished 
expert,”? with which my statements largely agree, although it 
paints Burns without the warts. I do not think that the 
humour of Burns is generally of the ‘‘ most refined character.’’ 
It is often a wonderful blend of coarseness and refinement— 
coarseness because of the age in which he lived and of his 
peasant environment, refinement because of his remarkable 
genius. Mr. Francis Thompson was of opinion that his lack of 
refinement detracts from his greatness as an absolute poet. I 
do not say so. The strength and penetration of Burns almost 
atone for what he lacks in refinement, but refinement is some- 
times wholly absent from his humour, as in ‘The Jolly 
Beggars,” ‘‘ The Holy Fair,’’ and other great masterpieces, 
published and unpublished. I have had special opportunities of 
examining specimens of his unpublished and unpublishable 
masterpieces. On the whole, on the humour of Burns I prefer 
this quotation from another ‘‘ accomplished expert’: ‘‘ His 
humour—broad, rich, prevailing, now lascivious or gargantuan 
and now fanciful and precise, now satirical and brutal, and now 
instinct with sympathy—is ever irresistible.’’ (3) ‘‘ Scrutator ” 
affirms that he pointed out that I failed to realise the greatness 
of Burns as an ‘‘ exceptionally appreciative lover of Nature.” 
But, so far from pointing this out, he blamed me for asserting 
that, on account of his peasanthood, he had a special knowledge 
of Nature. In reply to his new and contradictory affirmation, 
it may therefore suffice to reply that I definitely stated that his 
peasant life conferred on Burns a special sympathy with 
Nature, or, in other words, that he was ‘‘ an exceptionally 
appreciative lover of Nature’: his environment did not, of 
course, create his genius, but it had largely to do with the 
character of its manifestation. 


In addition, “‘ Scrutator ’’ brings a general railing accusation 
against me to the effect that I actually imply that ‘* the business 
of Burns was with the affairs of a province and not with 
human nature ’’! This, although I affirm that Burns had “a 
more complete knowledge than most writers of the natural 
man, of man stripped of the artificial conventions of society,”’ 
and that he keeps his ‘‘ strongest hold over the hearts of his 
countrymen ”’ by virtue of his “‘ matchless expression of natural 
human sentiment and emotion.’’ Finally, ‘‘ Scrutator’’ asserts 
—or, as he would say, ‘‘ points out '’—that I ‘‘ get uncommonly 
near to telling ’? the Germans that I ask “their attention for 
one who is a kind of poetical ‘P.P. Clerk of the Parish.’ 
Now the only thing notable about such an assertion is its hardi- 
hood—a hardihood that is simply marvellous in view of the 
sample quotations I have already given, coupled with the facts 
that the very first paragraph of my Introduction is: ‘‘ Robert 
Burns, in a unique sense the national Poet of Scotland’! I 
may add that should “ Scrutator ” again break out, I shall not 
attempt further to dam him up. 

T. F. HENDERSON. 


ADJECTIVAL ADJUNCTS. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 


Sir,—In his reply to my previous letter, ‘©A French 
Linguist ” does not seem to keep in view the distinction between 
adjectival adjuncts that are restrictive and those that are co- 
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ordinating. The clause (or subordinate sentence) contained in 
the Morell example is correctly preceded by a comma, since the 
clause does not limit or define the antecedent. In the case of 
the sentence quoted from Lindley Murray, the adjective clause 
is restrictive and ought not to be separated from the noun 
“‘ persons"? by a comma. I find the following version of the 
passage in Maunders’ English Grammar, p. 13, and I think 
your correspondent must recognise that it is a decided improve- 
ment on the form reproduced in his letter : 


Those whom conscience and virtue support, may smile at 
the caprices of fortune. 
As the point raised regarding the relative ‘‘ that ’’ is of con- 
siderable importance, perhaps you will find space for the follow- 
ing remarks on the subject by Professor Bain : 


The best writers often appear to grope after a separate 
employment for the several relatives. ‘‘ Who ”’ is used for 
persons, ‘‘ which’ for things, in both numbers; so is 
“that ’’?; and the only opportunity of a special application 
of ‘that’ lies in the important distinction between co- 
ordination and restriction. Now, as ‘“‘ who ”’ and ‘‘ which ” 
are most commonly preferred for co-ordination, it would be 
a clear gain to confine them to this sense and to reserve 
“that ’? for the restrictive application alone. . . . 
Ambiguities often attend the indiscriminate use of ‘‘ who” 
and ‘“‘ which ” for co-ordinate and for restrictive clauses. 
Thus, when we say, ‘‘ his conduct surprised his English 
friends, who had not known him long,’? we may mean 
either that his English friends generally were surprised (the 
relative being, in that case co-ordinating), or that only a 
portion of them—namely, the particular portion that had 
not known him long—were surprised. In this last case 
the relative is meant to define or explain the antecedent, 
and the doubt would be removed by writing thus: ‘‘ his 
English friends that had not known him long.”’ So in the 
following sentence there is a similar ambiguity in the use 
of ‘which’: ‘‘ The next winter which you will spend in 
town will give you many opportunities of making a more 
prudent choice.’” This may mean, either ‘‘ you will spend 
next winter in town ”’ (‘‘ which”? being co-ordinating), or 
“the next of the winters when you are to live in town,”’ let 
that come when it may. In the former case “ which ” is 
the proper relative; in the latter case the meaning is 
restrictive or defining, and would be best brought out by 
‘that ’?: “ the next winter that you will spend in town.”— 
(Higher English Grammar, p. 37.) 


The force of these observations ought to appeal even to those 
writers that systematically refrain from using “ that’? as a 
relative. 

W.C. M. 


July 6th, 1909. 


‘ELIZABETH VISITS AMERICA " (P. 155). 
To the Editor of THe AcApDEMy. 


Sir,—In the first sentence criticised by your correspondent, 
“ Pion,”’ there is, in fact, a mistake. The u in eut requires a 
circumflex accent over it. With that accent, the sentence 
“C’elt été la méme chose ’’ would be in its proper tense, that is to 
say, in the ‘‘ Passé du Conditionnel, seconde forme,’’ and would 
thus become an excellent equivalent to the following expres- 
sions: ‘‘ cela aurait été la méme chose pour moi, cela m’eftt 
été eh cela m’aurait été égal ”’ (‘‘ it would have been the same 
to me ’’). 

The second sentence is frequently employed amongst men; at 
all events, it is much less objectionable than the too familiar 
expression : Il ne marque pas bien. 

With regard to such expressions as ‘Ca m’aurait été kif-kif. 
Ce type ne me chante pas ou ne me botte pas,” I would never 
advise anyone to use them in the company of ladies, especially 
in the company of those with whom one might be but slightly 
acquainted. 

A Frencn Lincutst. 


““CLEARNESS ” IN PROSE. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapgmy. 


Str,—As the point raised in your issue of June 26th is a 
new and very important one, I trust you will allow me a further 
word of exposition. Your courteous contributor, ‘* A French 
Linguist,”” misses my point, or he would not quote old writers 
to condemn a new idea. The extracts he gives from Quintilian 
and Nesfield merely prove the truth of my opening statement 
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that clearness, perspicuity, is generally regarded as the chief 
beauty of style. 

Setting aside incompetent writing, I contend that clearness is 
only one beauty of style, and not the highest, and is only 
possible on the lower planes of thought, and that the striving 
for those bright, clearly defined conceptions loses higher quali- 
ties, and is one cause of the divisions and the demoralisation we 
see in party controversy. A petty, one-sided view of a case can 
be clearly presented; but when we wish to show the infinite 
complexity, the endless ramifications of cause and consequence, 
of action and reaction involved in any case, we can only be 
“clear” by belittling and misrepresenting it. The true artist 
will state a few essential facts as clearly as possible, but he will 
take care to hint their underlying relationships by a suggestive 
setting. He will also be careful never to present you with a 
clear silhouette as a full presentment of a man. 

Poetry is not so ‘‘clear’ as prose, does it therefore rank 
lower? The poet enriches his message with music and all the 
resources of his art, and what he loses in ‘‘ clearness ’’ he gains 
in stimulating suggestiveness, and he gives a truer impression 
of the bewildering complexity of things. Quintilian’s dictum 
is a shallow one; a statement may be clear, but the thought it 
will evoke in the reader’s mind will be rich or poverty-stricken 
according to the furnishing of that mind. With some people 
who have not the truth-hunger it is impossible to get a new 
idea into their head; state your idea as clearly as you may it will 
not reproduce your thought in their mind, but bring up some- 
thing already there; then they will abuse you for their own 
misconceptions. The result is that prophets and pioneers are 
generally stoned or crucified, and have to wait long ere a 
lagging world can come abreast of them. 


que E. Wake Cook. 
uly 4th. 


‘THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, SOUTHWARK 
CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—The first Shakespeare Commemoration Service was 
duly held on April 23rd, 1909, at Southwark Cathedral, the 
Poet’s old Parish Church, and met with the warmest apprecia- 
tion. The collection was given to the Shakespeare Memorial 
Fund, but the expenses were heavy, and a large proportion of 
the £650 needed remains to be raised. 

The committee are anxious to have the work put in hand 
at once so that it may be unveiled next April, and they appeal 
very earnestly for funds not only to lovers of this beautiful 
medizval church, but to all who admit their indebtedness to 
the bearer of the greatest name in Literature. Donations 
will be gratefully acknowledged by Canon Thompson, D.D., 
at the Cathedral; by Mrs. Kendal, 12 Portland Place, or by 
Dr. Leftwich, 125 Kennington Park Road, S.E. Cheques 
should be made payable to the Shakespeare Southwark 
Memorial Fund, and crossed London and Westminster Bank. 


R. W. Lertrwicn, M.D. 
Hon. Sec. 
July 2, 1909. 


AN APPEAL FOR HOLIDAYS FOR NECESSITOUS 
LADIES. 
To the Editor of Tug Acapemy. 


Sik,—I venture to ask for space in your valuable paper to 
appeal for contributions to provide holidays for necessitous 
ladies by the sea or country side. 

Very earnestly do I ask of rich women at this time that they 
will hold out the hand of kindness to their less fortunate sisters. 

The plea is made on behalf of governesses out of work, 
secretaries, musicians, type-writers, nurses, and ladies engaged 
in other professions, who are unable to afford a holiday, and 
yet to whom the good of one would be incalculable. 

So much is done to provide summer outings for women of 
the rougher class, whilst these of gentle birth are forgotten and 
left languishing in the city. 

I plead then, for those too proud to plead for themselves, and 
more particularly for the discouraged and failing in health from 
over-work. 

Any contributions will be thankfully received and gratefully 
distributed by me, if sent to 48 Upper Berkeley Street, W. 


ere Constance BRERBOHM. 
uly 4th. 


Goo gle 
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If you read “The Log of a Sailorman,” you will 
remember how the book held you from cover to 
cover; and you will be glad to have your atten- 
tion called to the author's latest romance. 


Over Brave Blue Seas 


By WILL BROOKE 


6s. Author of “The Log of a Sailorman.” 6s. 


Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the course of the 
year, but the number of writers of sea stories—genuine sea stories 
—may be counted upon the fingers of one hand ; consequently, an 
unmistakable addition to the roll is an affair of wide interest. 
No reader of ‘‘ The Log of a Sailorman,"’ which was received with 
such public favour last season, and extolled by the press of Britain, 
America, and the Colonies alike, can doubt that Mr WILL BROOKE 
has the root of the matter in him, and that his work entitles him 
to a place beside the veritable masters of the craft. A sailor by 
profession, Mr. WiLL BROOKE has gifts of insight, imagination, 
ob-ervation, and humour, that are the birthright of the born 
story teller, 


In his new work, ‘‘OVER I RAVE BLUE SEAS," Mr. WILL 
Brooke presents a realistic account of a sailor’s life; his wander- 
ings and adventures by Jand and sea, from the time of his first 
voyage in a sailing vessel until he obtains command of an ocean- 
going steamship. Thrilling adventures, strange scenes, and 
wonderiul happenings follow each other in rapid succession; and 
the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intensely vivid and striking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 
hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl; and throughout 
the book there is an indescribable atmosphere of actuality. 
““OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS "’ is no whit less fascinating than 
its predecessor, and it shows, in addition, a greater ease and 
mastery of technique. The book lends the finishing touches to a 


growing reputation, and will be read by all clas:es of readers with 
complete satisfaction. 
Copyright in America. 


The CENTURY PRESS, 6-9 Surrey St., London. 


Special Colonial Edition. 
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THE “LEADERS” 


OF FICTION 
THE GAY PARADINES 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 

Academy: ‘* We heartily recommend the story to all our 
readers.’’ Daily News: ‘A sincere and vivid piece of work.’’ 
Daily Mirror: ‘* An admirable picture of life in London one 
hundred years ago.'' Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ A vivid picture of a 
century ago.’’ 


THE SECRET TERROR 


By ‘* BRENDA.” 6s. 
Times : ‘‘ A thoroughly good novel.’’ Scotsman: *‘ Cannot 
fail to interest and impress readers about the troubles of real life.’’ 
Morning Leader: ‘‘ Powerful and straightforward."’ 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By ROBERT GRANT. 6s. 

Academy: ‘‘ One of the really fine books that go to hearten us 
amid the welter of crass futility which now disgraces the name of 
literature.'’ The Bookbuyer: ‘‘One of the small number of 
novels which are destined to be the classics of their subjects. A 
novel on very human lines—full of plot and movement.” 


IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 


M. PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph:—'' Away from the beaten track of 
novels: will, by reason of the intenseness of the tale and the 
dramatic denouement, sustain the reader's interest from beginning 


*“" STOLEN HONEY 


By ADA and DUDLEY JAMES. 6s. 
‘* A skilful and attractive story.'’ 
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DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY, 
1661—1902. By Capt. Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart., late 
Second Life Guards. With Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, including 6 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. super- 
royal 8vo. Edition de luxe, limited to 40 copies, £10/10 net. 
Ordinary edition, £3/13/6 net. 

** Sir George Arthur has earned the gratitude of all his companions in 
arms for the manly and spirited fashion in which he has told his stirring 
story."—Datly Telegraph. 

RADIOACTIVITY AND GEOLOGY. An Account of the 
Influence of Radioactive Energy on Terrestrial History. By 
J. JOLY, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7/6 net. 

‘* A most fascinating book."'"—Léverpool Post. 
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FITZMAURICE KELLY. Demy 8vo, 7/6 net. 

‘A delightful volume, full of sympathy, learuing, and judgment.”— 
Observer. 

** We have no hesitation in saying that this volume forms the most valuable 
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history of Spanish literature.''—Athenaum. 

‘“T have never met with such an illuminating work on Spanish literature.” 
—Mr. R. B. Cunntncuame Granamin the Nation. 
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THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
LEOD. New Edition, Pocket size. 
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PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. By F. FRANKFORT 
MOORE, Author of ‘* The Jessamy Bride.’’ 


** This most entertaining social comedy.’’"—Times. 
“For good, festive, but not facetious, novels it would be hard to beat 
him.” — Observer. 


By FIONA MAC- 
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THE PERJURER. By W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘* The 
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Mr. Norris has never written a more delightful story. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


SONN ETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Author of “ The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not 
previously been published in book form. They include Lord Alfred 
Douglas’s recent work in “The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the 
Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“© The ‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and sim- 
plicity, both in the similes used and in the diction ; while 
most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small. 
part of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 





IN PREPARATION. 
LANVAL. $A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Feap. 8vo, 


buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY. Edited by T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. A specially Fine Edition 
of this book will be printed on vellum and limited to 20 copies. Price 
£2 2s. net. 


THE GOLDEN TOURNEY. By WILLIAM CHANTREY. 
With Ten Steel Engravings specially produced for this work. Edition 
limited to 250 copies. Price £3 3s. net. 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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error. It pratiled prettily of. “.organisations..really 
engaged in attempting to instil into the young men 
a proper spirit of self-reliance and public service.” 
The Morning Leader certainly did give the passage in 
full, but, in a short leader, termed the murderous con- 
spiracy spoken of by Lord Minto “a movement 
which admittedly numbers already 15,000 mis- 
sionaries.” One is impelled to ask: Since when has 
dastardly murder been an evidence of “ a proper spirit 
of self-reliance and public service,” and whether 
“murderer” and “missionary” are synonymous 
terms? 


It is interesting to note that the chief proprietor 
of the Morning Leader was, on Thursday, June 24. 
made a Privy Councillor on Mr. Asquith’s recom- 
mendation, and that Sir Curzon Wyllie was brutally 
murdered just one week later—I am, §ir, your 
obedient servant, 

ArTHUR F, Hopxiek. 

London, 8.W,, July 10, 1909. 


The three leading organs of English Radicalism have 


' reason to be proud of themselves 


Fields, London, W.C., to which address all business letters should | 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


We have received from one of our readers, Mr. Arthur 
Hopkirk, the subjoined letter and the copy of another 
letter which he addressed to the editors of the Daily 
Chronicle, the Daily News, and the Morning Leader, respec- 
tively. It is hardly necessary to say that none of the 


able editors in question found himself impelled to print | 


Mr. Hopkirk’s communication. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Srir,—On Saturday last I sent a letter, of which the 


enclosed is a copy, to the respective editors of the : 
Daily Chronicle, the Daily News, and the Morning 


Leader.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Argruur F. Hopxirx. 


London, S.W., July 13, 1909. 
[Copy] 


Sm,—It must be evident to every unprejudiced 


observer that our noble sedition-mongers recollect the ; 


legal maxim, Qui facit per alium facit per se, but 
forget the proverb, Qui s’ercuse s’accuse. 
ever, is merely by the way. What I most particularly 
desire to draw public attention to is as follows: When 
Reuter’s report of Lord Minto’s speech of Decem- 


ber 11, 1908, was sent out to the London press, it | 


contained the following passage: “The Government of 
India have this conspiracy to deal with. We know 
its aim—the systematic assassination of Government 
officials, which is to discredit our administration and 
expel the British Raj from India, and, notwithstand- 
ing the wicked absurdity of such schemes, we cannot 
disregard the fact that personal and public safety are 
dangerously threatened, and that we are imperatively 
called upon to protect public safety and subdue the 
indications of increasing lawlessness.” This passage 
was deliberately deleted by the Daily Chronicle and 
the Daily News. The former, it is true, “ gave itself 
away ” by quoting words from the deleted passage, but 
the Daily News was much too artful to make such an 


Google 


This, how- | 





The letter from Mr. Horvath which we print in our 
correspondence columns is one that cannot fail to appeal 
to any person of common sense. The idea of providing 
garage for airships in pits seems very obvious and simple. 
Nevertheless, we believe that the idea has never occurred 
to anyone before, and it has most certainly never been 
put into practice, and if Mr. Horvath had been inclined to 
turn his idea to pecuniary advantage there would very 
probably have been a good deal of money in it. He has pre- 
ferred to make a free present of it to the War Office out 
of gratitude to the country of his adoption (Mr. Horvath 
is a Hungarian by birth), which is very much to his credit, 
especially as by so doing he seems to have successfully 
“queered” the Daily Mail’s beautiful idea of extracting 
an advertisement for itself out of the needs of the nation. 


The world was upside down in the day of Shakespeare. 
It was a mad world, and we suppose that it has continued 
to wax madder and madder unto pretty nigh the perfect 
madness. And for our own part we are inclined to the 
belief that this madness is a most serious affair, because 
it is a madness of the spirit rather than a madness of the 
mere physical man. Physically considered, most of us 
have become almost tiresomely sane. We have liver pills 
and twopenny tubes and registrars of births, deaths, and 
marriages. Physical man was never so snug and secure 
as he is at the present moment, and the spiritual man was 
never so dangerously and terribly placed. However, we 
must avoid dissertation. We have been reading a paper 
called the Bodleian, which is published by a@ publisher and 
described on the front page as “A Journal of Books at 
the Bodley Head.” Now the Bodley Head is a famous 
sign of sorts. It was the sign under which Mr. William 
Watson, Mr. Stephen Phillips, and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
were brought before our kind notice and attention as 
Bodley poets; and we believe that in America, at any rate, 
it is held in great respect, and, indeed, regarded as a kind 
of true symbol and, if we may say so, trade mark of modern 
English poetry. There can be no doubt in the world that 
Mr. William Watson and Mr. Stephen Phillips have 
published excellent poetry at the Bodley Head. Mr. 
Le Gallienne may be a horse of another colour, and more of 
a prose man than a poet, but he, too, has published at 
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the Bodley Head respectable, passable, and even distin- 
guished matter. 
we find the “Journal of Books at the Bodley Head ” printing 
on its front page a poem by Mr. Darrell Figgis—Phebus, 
what a name !—entitled “ Beloved, Hast Perceived.” Think 
of that “hast perceived” and weep for Bodley. not to 
mention Mr. John Lane and the divine Muses. “ Beloved, 
Hast Perceived” is couched in the following melancholy 
strain :— 

Beloved, hast perceived a throstle tune 

His liberal wealth of song 

’Mid the leafy coverts, all a lucent noon, 

Where audience none had he, vet, desolate, 

He fluted keen and strong, 

Appreciated only by his mate? 
How, oh my beloved, do you “ perceive ” mortal bird—or, 
for that matter, mortal fiddler—* tune his liberal wealth 
of song”? And consider “appreciated only by his mate ” 
even in a world of appreciations and an epoch of 
of auctioneers and valuers. Put this stanza of Mr. Figgis 
against— 

And thou shalt envy me my shadowy crag 

And softly feeding vulture, 
or the hundred other fine things promulgated at the Bodley 
Head by Mr. Stephen Phillips. 
equally fine things promulgated at the same address by 
Mr. William Watson. 
never have said “Beloved, hast perceived” in a thousand 
years. 
the Bodleian prints it unblushingly on its front page. 


Nor is this all. When we look further into our beautiful 
“Journal of Books at the Bodley Head” we come across 
an interview with Figgis headed boldly, not to say brassily, 
“A Poet at Business.” What business has a poet at busi- 
ness? “We found Mr. Figgis scated at a broad desk, 
papers and letters strewn before him, while a telephone 
tinkled as we entered,” warbles the Bodleian. Hence, of 
course, “ Beloved, Hast Perceived.” Mr. Figgis is probably 
the owner of a fountain pen and an American roll-top 
desk and many sets of card indices. There are no doubt 
three or four lines of telephones and a private “wire” or 
so available at his office, “coupling him up” with the 
uttermost parts of the “yearth.” And for all that we have 
known better poetry than “Beloved, Hast Perceived” to 
be written on the top of a tub strewn with writs and 
administration orders, and fourth and final notices about 
the gas and water. Mr. Figgis assured the ‘‘ Bodley Head” 
interviewer that he is not only a poet, but a business man. 
Beloved, hast perceived a business man tune on the 
telephone his wealth of song? Never! Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon. And ye cannot serve Apollo and the 
telephone exchange. 
ing, and Mr. Figgis is welcome to his try, and should per- 
haps even be applauded for it. At the same time it is 
impossible for us to applaud the editor of the Bodleian for 
his attempt to convince the poetry-loving public by inter- 
view and innuendo that because he “found Mr. Figgis 


seated at a broad desk, papers and letters strewn before | 


him, while a telephone bell tinkled,’ Mr. Figgis is not 
only a poet but a business man. 

The Bodleian is full of interviews. In any case, it has 
interviewed not only the poct Figgis, but a novelist of the 
name of De Sélincourt. We reproduce a portion of the 
Bodleian’s statement as to the manner in which Mr. de 
Sélincourt moves and has his novelistic being :— 


Google 


Yet in the present menth of July, 1909, | 


Or put it against the fifty | 
If Figgis were a poet he would | 


A schoolboy would be whipped for saving it; yet ! 


‘ ‘i 1 
Of course, there is no harm in try- 
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As I entered the room, a teddy-bear (fortunately 
hollow) hurtled an inch from my nose. In the wake 
of the teddy-bear flew a blue-grey kitten, who pounced 
on his prey with a savage growl. At the same moment 
a shout of laughter went up from the other end of 
the room; the music (a Schubert im prom ptu) stopped, 
and I found myself face to face with Mr, and Mrs. 
Hugh de Sélincourt, both deeply apologetic, but both 
laughing merrily. 

“IT do love those voung things!” said my host, when 
I had been soothed and made comfortable. “ Just 
look at the kitten! Isn't it splendid the way he 
growls and jumps? Isn’t he thoroughly alive?” 
and again the teddy-bear was thrown across the room, 
and again the blue-grey kitten flashed, and again the 
shout of laughter went up. 

“I'm glad.” I ventured, when quiet was more or 
less restored by Mrs. de Sélincourt's firm capture of 
the kitten, “that I didn’t interrupt you when you were 
at work.” 


* But Iam at work,” said Mr, de Sélincourt, point- 
ing to the exquisitely neat manuscript of something 
that looked very like a play. ‘‘ Where could I find 
better inspiration than in such music as that?” (And 
all who have heard Miss Janet Wheeler play the piano 
will hasten to agree.) “ Put me off? Absurd! I love 
to write when my wife's playing. And the kitten— 
why, he’s a constant lesson in vitality, joy, simplicity 
—-all the things one wants to get into one’s writing.” 

“Vitality, ves,” I said. “That's a feature the 
public always looks for in your novels. But what do 
you mean exactly by simplicity?” 

“Well,” Mr. de Sélincourt began, crossing a very 
long pair of legs. “I think it’s perfectly simple. You 
see, if you want to—I mean, you understand of course 
that things aren't always—because when people say 
that they think it’s because of one thing, you simply 
must have it always in your mind that the result is 
absolutely the same as—naturally.” 





“So that,” said I, “is simplicity. 


I quite under- 
stand.” 


Beloved, hast perceived 

The blue-grey kitten and the teddy bear 
(Fortunately hollow) hurtle nigh the nose 

Of Mister Lane's young gentleman; what time 
Schubert is tinkled from the shining grand 
And Hugh de Sélincourt, crossing pairs of legs, 
Shouts prettily with laughter? 

Lord, what a page may England now expect 
From blue-grey kittens, teddy bears, and lengths 
Of novelistic legs, and Schubert, and again 
Shouts of shy laughter from de Selincourt. 


Fie, fie, Mr. Lane! What in the name of goodness may you 
imagine that you are giving us? “When at last I went 
away I took with me a very pleasant impression of a vivid, 
youthful, yet already wise, personality, and an atmosphere 
of energy and gaiety quite appropriate to the young 
apostle of joy. And I did not forget to offer my parting 
respects to the blue-grey kitten.” As Mr. Cope’s reader 
once blandly remarked, “ What a piece of work is man!” 





The Star newspaper is determined to do all that in it 
lies for the unpropertied classes. What “Captain Coe ” 
and “Old Joe” cannot accomplish is, it appears, to be 
accomplished by a Mr. John Lewis, “the well-known 
Oxford Street draper, who recently went to prison as a 
protest against what he considers the arbitrary powers of 
ground landlords.” It appears that 


Mr. Lewis has had no reply to the letter he addressed to Lord 
Howard de Walden, his ground landlord, inviting him to inspect 
Mr. Lewis's premises in Oxford Street. 
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THE REASON WHY. 


“The reasor. why I have invited his lordship to inspect the 
aaraeen said Mr. Lewis in an interview yesterday, “ie that 
@ should see the injury done to me by ‘his refusal to allow m2 
to use Nos. 16 and 17 Holles Street, for the purposes for which 
I had intended to use them, namely, to incorporate them with 
the adjoinins premises, of which, architecturally, they really 
form part. Through not being allowed to incorporate Nos. 16 
and 1/ with the other premises my business is disorganised.” 


PLACARDS FORBIDDEN. 


In the draft leases of Mr. Lewis's newly built’ Oxford Street 
premises a cluuse has been inserted prohibiting Mr. Lewis from 
exhibiting any bills other than those appertaining to his business. 

In spite of that—or perhaps because of that—Mr. Lewis is 
exhibiting his open letter to Lord Howard de Walden on boards 
in front of his windows. On other boards in front of Mr. Lewis's 

remiises are quotations from Sir William Harcourt. John 
Morley. Cobden, and Joseph Chamberlain. dealing with the land 
and kindred questions. 


A STRAIGHT TIP. 


On one board is the declaration that : 


The hereditary landed aristocracy dread the moral power | 


of small proprietors; they prefer the degradation of the 

tenants. and to reserve to thenrscives the right to pose 

ae the abselute lords of the soil, the source of all wealth and 
the rightful inheritance of the whole community. 

On another loard is this statement: ‘The present ownership 
of the Lig landed estates is the outcome of conquest and con- 
fiscation by the Norman freehooters, supplemented by rapacious 
and licentious monarchs, which must be followed by bad cultiva 
tion, bad dwellings. and bad morals.”” 


“ABOMINABLE POWERS.” 


“Tf? said Mr. Lewis yesterday. “ Lord Howard de Walden 
doesn’t come and inspect the premises I shall write another 
letter to him in a week’s time. My whole object is to call 
attention to the abominable, tyrranical contiscatory powers ot 
the ground landlords. 

“Under the present system these landlords have most 
arbitrary powers over the building situated on their land. What 
Tam aimi is to release the buildings from the grip of the 
ground land} rds and te give the occupiers of the buildings fuil 
powers over tiose buildings.” 









All of which is very fine and very high-sounding, but the 
Star and My. Lewis appear to forget that when Mr. Lewis 
took up the tenancy of his premises he took up the tenaney 
under certain well-defined conditions, and that whatever 
may have been Mr, Lewis's private reasons for going to 
prison, Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady's reasons for sending 
him thither were stated by Myr, Justice Swinfen Eady to 


be as follows :— 


There has been a clear breach by the Defendant 
(Mr. Lewis) and a clear contempt of Court. I am of 
opinion that the utmost consideration and courtesy 
have been shown by the Plaintiffs and their solicitors 
towards Mr. Lewis. Every attempt has been made to 
induce him to comply with the judgment before bring- 
ing on this motion. All the letters are conciliatory, 
and ample time has been given Mr. Lewis to comply 
with the Order. I regret to say that Mr, Lewis's 
conduc: is not of the same character. The letters that 
have heen read show a fixed determination by the 
Defendant, John Lewis, to carry out, if he possibly 
ean, his original building scheme, in the promotion 
of which he was proceeding when he was stopped by 
the Injunction; and without dwelling at all upon the 
placarls which he has exhibited, I am of opinion that 
those placards do aggravate the contempt of which he 
has been guilty. I am of opinion that the Defendant 
is simply setting the Court and its Judgment a‘ defi- 
ance, and that nothing but an order in the terms of 
the notice of motion, under which the Plaintiffs will 
be at liberty to issue a Writ of Attachment for the pur- 
pose of atzaching the Defendant, will enable the Plain- 
tiffs to obtain a compliance with the Judgment. I 
therefore make an order in the terms of the notice of 
motion, 


So much for Buckingham! 
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A MASQUE 

Blind from the goblin-haunted glooms of night, 
Passion with poisonous blossoms in her hair; 
Then, crowned with rotted chaplets, wan Despair ; 
And Folly from base deeds in headlong flight; 
Hate with a dagger hid and crafty mien; 
Revolt, conspirator against his friend ; 

Falsehood, and Sloth, did miserably wend 

With many a gaillardise across the scene. 


And with this rout gone by, there fell a hush 
On the long darkling glades of Memory: 

But afterwards methought I heard a thrush 
Sing brave and joyous; and there seemed to be 
Dawn in the air and eastward some faint flush, 
As Love went by, and turning looked at me. 


8. 8. 


TO THE VISCOUNTESS 
HAMBLEDEN 


Deak Lapy Hampiepen,—We have been advised by 
sundry startled persons, not remotely connected with the 
great house of Smith and Son, that your Ladyship’s con- 
nection with that house is not a commercial connection, 
and not a connection which gives you say or control in 
the management or direction. We are quite willing to 
accept this view, though we may not exactly place abso- 
lute reliance on the knowledge and wisdom of our kind 
informants. We will assume, however, that the Viscountess 
Hambleden is entirely innocent of part or lot with W. H. 
Smith and Son, and that she has never heard the names 
of Awdrey, Hornby, Smart, Morgan, or Tietgens; that she 
has never drawn a penny piece out of the vast profits 
Messrs. Smith are supposed to obtain by the sale of Daily 


| Mails, Pink Uns, Winning Posts, Freethinkers, leather 


purses, hat-guards, umbrella rings, and soiled novels; and 
that all the glorious traditions of the concern are nothing 
to her. On the other hand, we feel sure that your Lady- 
ship would be the last person in the world to wish that 
we should endeavour to ignore, forget, or conceal connec- 
tions of another and more beautiful character. In a life 
of the late Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir Herbert Maxwell has 
assured us that the late Mr. W. H. Smith’s career was a 
“blameless” and “ useful” career. No man could wish fora 
more creditable epitaph. The blamelessness and usefulness 
of the late Mr. Smith’s career are illustrated and confirmed 
by the existence of your Ladyship’s title, for which and 
for its bearer, let us hasten to assure you, we have due 
and becoming respect. In another account of the career 
of the late Mr. Smith we find it recorded that because of 
his high-mindedness and absolute honesty and integrity 
in the management of his business and his dealings with 
the public he was commonly known as’ “Old Morality.” 
This is greatly to his honour, and it is equally to his honour 
that his steady exclusion of “pernicious” and harmful 
literature from the bookstalls of a certain railway company 
earned for him the further sobriquet of “the Missionary.” 
So that as regards the most important of the connections 
to which we have referred your Ladyship has every reason 
for pride and thankfulness. As to the remaining connec- 
tions, the Honourable William Fredérick Danvers Smith, 
M.P., D.L., J.P., principal partner with Awdrey and 
Hornby in the present firm of W. H. Smith and Son, is 
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your Ladyship’s only son, heir to the title, President of 
the Hambleden Swimming Club, and altogether a very 
promising young fellow. Furthermore, this young gentle- 
man is the proud father of an heir named William Henry, 
who, after what we sincerely hope will be the long reign 
of his father, will in his turn succeed to the pomps and 
dignities of the Viscounty of Hambleden, the presidency 
of the Hambleden Swimming Club, and the delights of 
commercial association with Awdrey, Hornby, and Smart. 
This little boy, it seems, lately achieved another birthday, 


and on that occasion, among the numerous presents which | 


dazzled his eager eyes, was a complete toy model of one 
of Smith’s bookstalls, with suitably touching and endear- 
ing messages from the staff to the young master. We make 
no doubt that the little boy was pleased ; we make no doubt 
that the Honourable W. F. D. Smith was pleased; and we 
make no doubt that. your Ladyship was pleased by this 
charming gift. We were pleased ourselves, though per- 
haps a trifle amused. So that in these rather important 
senses your Ladyship has a plain connection with the old- 
established, flourishing, and indubitably powerful firm 
which conducts its business from the classic premises at 
186, Strand; and it is therefore that we take the liberty 
of addressing you openly and publicly at the present 
juncture. We are of opinion that whatever may be your 
Ladyship’s influence, or want of it, as regards the com- 
mercial affairs of “the old firm,” your influence upon the 
Honourable W. F. D. Smith, and particularly upon his 
son and heir William Henry, is a matter to be considered, 
and a matter which may be considered from the point of 
view of the public interest. We believe that at the present 
moment the Honourable W. F. D. Smith is really absolute 


master of the destinies of W. H. Smith and Son. If he 
chooses to say “yea” at 186, Strand, it must be “yea”; 
if’ he choses to say “nay,” it must be “nay.” We can 


well understand that in the press of his parliamentary and | 
other public duties the Honourable W. F. D. Smith does | 
of necessity leave a gieat deal of the actual management | 


of W. H. Smith and Son to Awdrey, Hornby, Smart, and 
the rest of them, and we do not suppose that even if he 
were determined personally to supervise the working of the 
concern he would find it possible to tackle them single- 
handed. At the same time, we are of opinion that he might 
advantageously inquire a little strictly into what is taking 
place, and into the effect of Messrs. Smith’s powers and 
position and their relations with the public. There can be 
no doubt in the world that the late W. H. Smith recog- 
nised that he was a monopolist, and that his only excuse 
for continuing to permit himself to engage in monopoly was 
that when it came to the point he insisted that his duty 
to the public should always have priority before his per- 
sonal interest and the interest of the firm of W. H. Smith. 
We are far from suggesting that at the present time the 
firm of W. H. Smith and Son are engaged in a nefarious 
or disreputable, or for that matter even an undesirable, 
business. The matters with which they deal daily are 
large and intricate matters, difficult to be understood by 
common men, and full of pitfalls for the unwary and for 
the class of person who believes that whatever is is right. 
The main question that we wish to bring before your Lady- 
ship is a delicate question, and a question which the wisest 
heads would have hesitation in endeavouring to settle out 
of hand., Broadly, however, we may put it this way: Are 
the bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, as they 
now.exist, conducted in a manner which would have met 
with the approval -of “Old: Morality”? Would he,: or 
would ‘he not, have tolerated the association of his firm’s 


‘ 
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honourable name with the retailing and pushing of 
certain classes of literature which are now to be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s stalls? 
Would he have put up with the Winning Post? Would 
he have sold over his counter in the Strand for 
twopence a blasphemous paper like the Freethinker? 
would he have been a party to the dissemination by his 
firm of the dubious novels which little boys with “W. H. 
Smith” on their caps now thrust into your face on every 
railway platform ? Would he have set up, as Messrs. 
Smith now .set up, the claim that they are “ merely 
distributors,” and that they are not concerned with the 
contents of any book or periodical they may sell, provided 
those contents are not libellous or absolutely obscene. 
And having set up such a justification, would he at any 
time in his career have attempted to muzzle or otherwise 
harass or hamper persons who were honestly bent upon 
preventing the sale of doubtful literature. We believe 
that if the late Mr. W. H. Smith were alive to-day the 
bookstalls of W. H. Smith and Son would be quite 
different affairs from what they are. Not only so, but we 
believe, further, that if his hand were still at the helm, 
or if his principles and high-mindedness still imbued the 
firm, the whole trend of English journalism and of certain 
classes of English publishing would have been altered, and 
altered for the better. Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, it 
is true, refuse to expose certain journals and certain books 
on their stalls, but it is notorious that, leaving out the 
most flagrant and obvious of undesirable publications, one 
can get anything one wants in the way of dubious printed 
matter by ordering it at Smith’s. To take the Freethinker 
as an instance in point, it is true that you cannot buy the 
Freethinker at Messrs. W. H. Smith’s stalls. On the other 
hand, you can buy it at their Strand house jor twopence— 
we have ourselves purchased it there for the last three 
weeks—and if you order it at Smith’s bookstalls your 
order will not be refused. Then, again, take the case of 
the Winning Lost. The Winning Post has been removed 
from Messrs. Smith's stalls at least twice. On the last 
occasion it was removed by reason of proceedings at the 
police-courts, and the partners in Messrs. Smith were 
summoned for selling the paper. Yet it was not until — 
they were so summoned that they decided to refuse to 
retail this journal. Of course, they will plead that they 
did not know that the contents of the Winning Post were 
occasionally unseemly and against the public decency. 
Ignorance is no excuse in law, as we are all aware, but it 
is sufficient, apparently, for Messrs. Smich of the present 
day. Would “Old Morality” have pleaded ignorance? 
The point we now raise is not by any means so small as it 
may appear. In future articles we shall have occasion to 
amplify it and to show by hard facts what it really means 
and what a number of public dangers it involves. Mean- 
while we venture to beg of your Ladyship this favour— 
namely and to wit, that you will ask, as a mother has a 
right to ask, the Honourable W. F. D. Smith whether 
he has given to the important subject which we raise that 
careful thought and attention which would undoubtedly 
have been bestowed upon it by his late respected father. 
We will go further, and ask your Ladyship to inquire if 
the Honourable W. F. D. Smith can put his hand on his 
heart and say flatly, as between mother and son, that, so 
far as he knows to the contrary, the bookstalls of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son are a boon to the public and in no 
sense @ public danger or a reflection upon the honourable 
name and the high principles of “Old Morality.” If 
your Ladyship’s son answers these questions in a manner. 
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satisfactory to your Ladyship we shall be content. It 
will not be sufficient for the Honourable W. F. D. Smith 
to say that he is unacquainted with the nature of some of 
the journals sold at these stalls. If he is to retain his 
monopoly it is his business and duty to make himself 
acquainted with what he is retailing and to look to it that 
he retails nothing which can be considered harmful or 
undesirable by broad-minded people. If under your 
Ladyship’s motherly tutelage he will take this duty upon 
himself for the next few months we make no doubt that 
we shall see great changes in the business of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son, and we shall rejoice accordingly. Mean- 
while we subscribe ourselves,—Your Ladyship’s most 
obedient servants, Tue ACADEMY. 


LITERARY INACCURACIES 
1. 


Ports and other writers of fiction often state or imply 
what is contrary to fact. But as they do not thereby 
intend to deceive, they cannot of course be regarded as 
teaching what is untrue. They deliberately take liberties 
with fact for the purposes of their art; but too often they 
may be detected in transgressing accuracy of fact uninten- 
tionally through ignorance or carelessness. Most of the 
instances given below are taken from the pages of poetry 
or professed fiction, but some occur in histories and ency- 
clopedias and other works intended to afford true know- 
ledge of facts. 

Some of these deviations from fact are notorious. Such 
are Shakespeare’s anatopisms, when, following Greene’s 
“Pandosto,” he makes a ship touch on the deserts of 


Bohemia, and takes his characters by sea from Verona to | 


Milan. In both cases Shakespeare has, however, found 
defenders of his accuracy. We are told that in the thir- 
teenth century the province of Carniola was dependent on 
Bohemia, so that Fiume, now the port of Hungary, may 
then have been a Bohemian seaport. We are also reminded 
of the inland navigation of the Adige and canals connected 
with it in the Middle Ages. But this can hardly justify 
Panthino and Launce in talking of the tide at Verona. 
Shakespeare's two most famous anachronisms are to be 
found in “Troilus and Cressida” and the “ Winter's 
Tale.” In the former Hector refers to Aristotle’s opinion 
that young men are unfit to study moral philosophy. In 
the latter, we have an anachronism of some fifteen cen- 
turies, for in the same play we have an embassy to the 
oracle of Delphi not yet dumb and a statue “newly per- 
formed by that rare Italian master Julio Romano,” who 
died in the middle of the sixteenth century. After such a 


large anachronism, it is hardly worth noticing that in this | 
play (I., ii, 419) there is an allusion to Judas Iscariot, | 


“that did betray the best,” which must-also, though in a 
less degree, have been subsequent to the Delphi incident. 
The thunder of cannon is heard in “King John” (I., i., 
26), a century and a half before the battle of Cressy. In 
the first part of “Henry IV.” (II., iv., 377) we read of 
“that sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs o’ horse- 
back up a hill perpendicular and with his pistol kills a 
sparrow flying,” although pistols do not appear to have 
come into use before the sixteenth century (see Murray’s 
Dictionary, s.v. “ pistol” or “pistolet”). Hamlet (II., i., 
78) and Cesar (I., ii, 266) are clothed in Elizabethan 
doublets, and the Romans in “Julius Cesar,” though they 
measured the time only by quiet dials and clepsydrm, are 
provided (II., i., 192) with clocks that strike, dividing the 
, day into hours according to the modern practice. Plutarch 
, describes Coriolanus as “even such another as Cato would 
have a soldier and captain to be.” Shakespeare thinks this 
comparison too good to be lost, so his Titus Lartius 
describes Coriolanus as “a soldier even to Cato’s wish,” 
although Cato lived some three hundred years after the 
date assigned to Coriolanus. In “Coriolanus” (II., i., 
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128), Menenius refers to a sovereign prescription in-Galen, 
who flourished in the second century of the Christian era. 
As large a proportion of anachronisms would probably be 
detected in the works of Shakespeare’s dramatic contem- 
poraries, even of those who had had the advantage of an 
Oxford or Cambridge education, if their works were 
scanned as closely as Shakespeare’s have been. It has been 
noted, for instance, that in Thomas Lodge’s “ Wounds of 
Civil War, lively set forth in the true Tragedies of Marius 
and Scilla,” Marius swears by “Our Lady.” In the “Two 
Noble Kinsmen,” it is not likely that Shakespeare is 
responsible for the schoolmaster who interlards his con- 
versation with Latin quotations in the days of Theseus. 
Even Ben Jonson, with all his learning, is found, in the 
first scene of “Sejanus,” to outdo Shakespeare’s ana- 
chronism in “ Julius Cesar” by giving his Romans watches 
as well as clocks. There one of his characters remarks 
that the clients of Sejanus 


. change every mood, 
Habit and garb, as often as he varies; 
Observe him as his watch observes his clock. 


In the “Lamentable Tragedy of Locrine,” Brutus, great 
grandson of Atneas, speaks of the “ wealthy mines found in 
the bowels of America.” Marlowe can, like Shakespeare, 
be guilty of an anatopism, for he makes the Greeks march 
to the sland of Tenedos. 

Although Shakespeare is said by Ben Jonson to have 
known “little Latin and less Greek,” he commits surpris- 
ingly few mistakes in his classical allusions. Spenser, in 
spite of his learning, makes one or two curious slips, which 
may be due to the want of books to refer to in the wild 
west of Ireland, where he composed most of his poetry. 
He tells us (“ F. Q.,” 2, vii., 52) how, after gladly quaffing 
the hemlock, Socrates 


Poured out his life and last philosophy 
To the fair Critias, his dearest belamy. 


This is evidently a confusion between Crito and Critias. 
Crito was the friend to whom, after drinking the hemlock, 
Socrates addressed his last words, “Crito, I owe a cock 
to Asclepius; will you remember to pay the debt?” after 
which, as we read in Plato’s “ Phaedo,” he expired, and 
Crito closed his eyes and mouth. Critias was the Athenian 
statesman, who was indeed a pupil of Socrates, but did 
little credit to the teaching of his master. Probably the 
confusion is partly due to Spenser’s having in his mind 
and attributing to Socrates the last words of Thiramenes 
as he poured out the dregs of the fatal draught: “This to 
the health of the fair Critias.’ Spenser, also in “F. Q.,” 
3, vii., 41, confuses mount Olympus, the home of the gods, 
with the plain of Olympia, where the great Greek games 
were celebrated, and writes of 


the marble pillar that is pight 
Upon the top of Mount Olympus hight 
For the brave youthly champions to assay 
With burning chariot wheels it nigh to smite. 


The same mistake is made by Sidney, who tells us in his 
“ Defence of Poetry” that “Philip of Macedon reckoned 
a horse-race won at Olympus among his three fearful 
felicities.” Lily, in his “ Euphues,” evidently thought the 
Symplegades, or clashing rocks, were quicksands, or he 
would not have made an old gentleman of Naples describe 
his hero as ready, if he shunned Syrtes, “to sink into 
Semphlagades.” 

Another confusion committed by Spenser is that between 
sabaoth (hosts) and sabbath (rest), from which he may be 
inferred to have been ignorant of Hebrew. This confusion 
occurs in the last words of the fragment on Mutability :— 

But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 


With him that is the God of Sabaoth hight: 
O, that great Sabaoth God grant me that Sabaoth’s sight, 


Under the influence of the same confusion, Bacon calls 
Divinity “the Sabaoth and port of man’s labours and pere- 
grinations.” Last of all, in “Ivanhoe,” Scott’s Isaac 
speaks of “a loss which swallows up the gains of a week, 
aye, of the space between two Sabaoths.” 
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Chaucer’s poems render a fairly rich crop of ana- | 
chronism. He, like Shakespeare in “Troilus and Cres- | 
sida,” attributes the usages of Christian chivalry to the 
prehistoric Greeks in the “Knight's Tale,” and in his 
“Troilus and Criseyde.” In the latter poem Pandarus 
refers to the twelve books of the Thebaid of Statius, and 
calls Amphioraus a bishop. In the former, Arcite has a 
Turkish bow and another warrior a Prussian shield. In | 
another Canterbury Tale Virginia refers to the story of 
Jephthah’s daughter. In the description of the battle of | 
Actium in the “ Legend of Good Women,” we are told of 
the grisly sound of the great guns. Such disregard of 
chronology was not confined to Chaucer, but was charac- 
teristic of the fiction of the age in which he lived. Indeed, 
we may say that in his classical learning, as in other , 
more important respects, how 


With gaiisly soun outgoth the grete gonne. 


In this particular case Skeat denies the anachronism, and : 
explains the “grete gonne” as meaning a huge missile, 
for which use he quotes an example: “There come fliand a | 
gunne.” This, however, is a rare use of the word, and 
it would be quite in accordance with medieval usage to 
think that Chaucer would introduce into a classical battle 
the artillery that was coming into use in his day. On the 
other hand, the account of the battle of Actium appears | 
to be based on the battle of Sluys (1340), at which there | 
is no record of cannon having been used. 

Chaucer in his classical learning resembled Shakespeare. 
He had read many Latin authors, partly in originals and | 
partly in translations. He knew Greek and Latin history 
and mythology as they are represented in early French — 
and Latin literature. He was fond of displaying his 
learning, as Shakespeare also was in the beginning of his 
literary career. But he certainly cannot be regarded as 
an accurate classical scholar. Some of his mistakes are | 
certainly very curious. Among the authorities that he 
refers to when writing about Troy is a mysterious Lollius. 
Professor Skeat seems inclined to agree with Dr. Latham’s | 
suggestion that Chaucer understood from Horace’s well- | 
known line (Ep. I., ii, 1), } 


Trojani belli scriptorem. maxime Lolli, 


that there was a great writer called Lollius, who had 
narrated the siege of Troy. Possibly this might be a joke 
of Chaucer's, intended to mystify, much as if one should 
speak of Rose as the name of one of Tennyson's nurses on | 
the strength of the line, ' 


Rose a nurse of eizhty years. | 


But Chaucer and his contemporaries appear to have been | 
very shaky about their declensions and other points of ! 
Latin grammar. In the “ House of Fame” (378) he dces 
not appear to know that “ Eneidos ” is a genitive, when he | 
tells us to 

Read Virgil in Eneidos. 


This curious use of the genitive form is not confined to 
Chaucer, and doubtless arises from the Aineid being | 
described as “ #neidos Libri XII.” The loose usage of 
the Latin genitive is extended to other words, as in 1. 1844, 
where allusion is made to the wreich 


That brende [burned] the temple of Isidis ' 
In Athenes. 


Here there is also a double mistake of fact, for the allusion 
must surely be to Herostratus, who burnt the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. In 1. 1229 of the same poem we read of | 


Marcia that lost her skin. i 


Marcia stands for the satyr Marsyas. who was flayed by | 
Apollo. As his name appears in Ovid as Marsya and in | 
Dante as Marsia, Chaucer supposes the word to be feminine, | 
and spells it in the same way as, in the “ Legend of Good 
Women” (252), he spells the name of Marcia Catoun, the 
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daughter of Cato the younger. He regards Iulus and 
Ascanius as two persons (“ House of Fame,” 177, 178)— 
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And her younge son, lulo, 
And eke Ascanius also — 


and in the “Monk's Tale” rolls two single conspirators 
into one, “ Brutus Cassius.” In the “ House of Fame” we 
are surprised to find Fame furnished with “ partriche’s 
wings,” which seems rather an original equipment. But, 
as Skeat points out, Chaucer probably mistook pernicibus 
for perdicihusx in Virgil's description of fame as “ pedibus 
celorem et pernicibus alis.” In the “ House of Fame” we 
read that, in accordance with a prophetic dream, Croesus 
“high upon a gebet dyde.” The same view of his death 
is given in the “ Nun’s Priest's Tale” and in the “ Monk’s 
Tale,” which gives us particulars of the dream, namely, 
that Jupiter washed him thoroughly on a tree and Phebus 
dried him with a towel. His pride in the dream was 
abated when his daughter expounded that Jupiter meant 
the snow and rain that would wet him, and Phebus the 
sun that would dry him on the gallows. This tragic end 
of Crasus, which is quite opposed to classical accounts, 
is traced by Skeat to the ‘“ Roman de la Rose” and Vincent 
of Beauvais. To this we have only to add that the mis- 
take is due to confusion of Cresus and Polycrates of 
Samos. It was the latter who died on the cross in fulfil- 
ment of the above dream, as is related in Herodotus III., 
124. Many other mistakes in Chaucer's classical and 
Biblical allusions will be found in Professor Louns- 
bury’s monumental work on Chaucer. His contemporary 
Gower is as bad, or worse. “ He sets down,” Professor 
Lounsbury remarks, “Numa Pompilius as the first 
law-giver of the Trojans, as Romulus was of the Romans. 
He speaks of Lycurgus as a prince of Athens, and as law- 
giver to the people of that city. He represents 
Virgil, though in his character of magician, as having 
flourished before the Second Punic War. Furthermore, 
Crassus appears as the Emperor of Rome, and has molten 
gold poured down his throat by his subjects. There are 
blunders greater than these, but they would require too 
much space for their exposure.” One of these blunders is 
the splitting of Tullius Cicero into two persons in the 
lines : — 
And thilke time at Rome also 
Was ‘Lullius with Cithero. 

This is outdone by Chaucer's Franklin, who tells his 
audience that he never slept “on the mount of Pernaso ne 
lerned Marcus Tullius ne Scithero.” If the MS. that gives 
this reading is correct, perhaps Chaucer intended to give 
us an idea of the Franklin's want of education by making 
him double or treble the personality of the great orator. 

Mistakes in classical allusions become rarer in more 
modern English literature. They sometimes, however, 
surprise us by turning up where they are least to be 
expected. No English poet is better read in the classics 
than Milton; vet he makes a slip in his sonnet, “When 
the Assault was intended to the City.” He there asserts 
that 


the repeated air 
Qf sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 





But this is just what “the repeated air of sad Electra’s 
poet” failed to effect. The story is told at length in 
Plutarch’s “Life of Lysander.” After sEgcos-Potami a 
Theban officer proposed that the city of Athens should be 
levelled with the ground. Afterwards, however, at an 
entertainment, the leaders of the victorious allies were so 
moved by the recitation of the chorus of Euripides begin- 
ning “ Electra, daughter of Agamemnon, I have come to 
thy rustic home,” that they “could not help reflecting how 
barbarous a thing it would be to raze that noble city, which 
had produced so many great and illustrious men. Lysander, 
however, finding the Athenians entirely in his power, col- 
lected the musicians in the city, and, having joined to them 
the band helonging to the camp, pulled down the walls to 
the sound of their instruments.” Also the preceding lines 
of the same sonnet— 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 

The house of Pindarns when temp ie and tower 

Went to the ground— 
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if not absolutely erroneous, at least convey a false impres- 
sion. What Alexander spared, according to Plutarch, was 
not the dwelling of Pindar, but his descendants (rots dé 
Tlwddpov yeyoveras). No doubt “house,” as in the “ house 
of Athens,” might bear this meaning, but hardly when 
brought into such close juxtaposition in the context 
with “bower,” “temple,” and “tower.” Perhaps Milton 
intended to take advantage of the double meaning of the 
word. 

Bacon was extraordinarily inaccurate in his quotations 
from the Bible and classical authors. In the first of his 
essays he says that one of the Fathers calls poesy vinum 
demonum, which is a blending of Jerome's description of 
poetry as the food of devils and Augustine’s description 
of it as the wine of error. In his thirteenth essay he care- 
lessly attributes to Machiavel an opinion that that writer 
in the passage referred to is really confuting. In the 
“Advancement of Learning” he bases an argument in 
defence of learning on the supposed fact that Socrates was 
accused and executed by the Thirty Tyrants, although his 
death took place five years later, in the time of the restored 
democracy. 

Coming to recent years, we find in the life of Carlyle in 
the ‘English Men of Letters” series, the following sen- 
tence :—" Why not finally return to the home of their early 
married life, ‘in reducta valle canicule,’ with no noise 
around it but the trickle of rills and the nibbling of 
sheep!” Here the learned biographer, if his pen did not 
run away with him, seems to regard “canicule” as the 
name of the retired valley, instead of being a genitive 
dependent on estus in the following line. 
will be felt at such mistakes committed by a lady novelist. 
Miss Rhoda Broughton, in one of her passionate novels 
that took the feminine world by storm thirty years ago, 
speaks of “the bulk of us ignoramuses, or ignorami (as 
I suppose would be the correct plural).” As Miss Brough- 
ton is proved by the internal evidence of her books to have 
pursued her classical studies so far as to be able to address 
her philon hetor and discuss the Aulon Kayathon, this 
might be supposed to be a jocative example of false 
analogy, if it were not that in another novel by the same 
pen we find reference to the flowing locks of Dionysius. 

Tennyson is remarkably correct in his many classical 
allusions, some of which are gracefully suggested, instead 
of being obtruded on our attention. Thus in his “ Ulysses ” 
his “rust unburnished ” is evidently derived from Horace’s 
Odes, II., ii, 3:— 


“Niei temperato splendeat usu.” 


In the “Dream of Fair Women,” Iphigenia, giving an 
account of her sacrifice, says that before the fatal blow was 
delivered, 

“My father held his hand before his face.’” 


This is a reminiscence of the story of the Greek painter, 
who, being unable to depict the grief on Agamemnon’s 
countenance, solved the difficulty by representing him with 
his hands spread over his face. Tennyson's “ Lucretius” 
is a brilliant and exhaustive summary of the Epicurean 
poet's conception of the nature of the universe. It was 
submitted to Munro, the greatest English authority on the 
Latin poem, who took exception to nothing in Tennyson’s 
treatment of the theme except the one word “ neat-herds.” 


Lucretius in the poem, addressing Venus, says he does not | 


mean her who slid down from heaven to tempt 


The Trojan while his neat-herds were abroad ; 
Nor her that o’er her wounded hunter wept 
Her deity false in human-amorous tears ; 

Not whom her beardless apple-arbiter 

Decided fairest. 


Presumably he objected to the word “neat-herds” because 
Paris was a shepherd, not a cow-herd. If so, strange to 
say, the great classical commentator was wrong, and the 
poet was right. For the first Trojan referred to as visited 
by Venus was evidently not Paris, but Anchises, who is 
described as a neat-herd in the Iliad, vi., 313. Tennyson’s 


Less surprise | 
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reference to the neat-herds of Anchises being abroad is , 
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explained by the Homeric “ Hymn to Aphrodite,” where, in 
Lang’s translation, we read how the goddess came to the 
well-builded shielings of Anchises, and found him there 
alone, for “all the rest were faring after the kine through 
the grassy pastures.” 





REVIEWS 
BLAKE 


By Basiz ve Sexixcourt. (Duckworth 


William Blake. 
and Co.) 


Ir is probable that no artist—we use the word in its 
broader sense—was ever so perplexing a subject for 
criticism and valuation as was William Blake. The popu- 
larity of an artist’s work is of great assistance to a hesitant 
critic in these days of scrappy knowledge and undigested 
information; if it is run after by the crowd, if pictures. 
are joyfully hung in suburban parlours and verses ecstatic- 
ally quoted by maidens at the awkward age, he may infer 
that there is something radically wrong, and the pre- 
sumption is that he will be correct in that inference. 
Neither in his poetry nor in his pictures, however, was. 
Blake ever popular; and even to-day he is practically 
unknown to many persons who like to be considered as. 
having opinions fairly didactic on the quality of the efforts 
in each year’s Royal Academy. The critic, therefore, 
turns towards the glow of this smithy where burning 
dreams were forged, lacking any guide but his own training 
and his innate perceptions, and as the appreciation of these- 
dreams—which were the business of Blake’s life—is depen- 
dent to a greater extent than usual upon th2 temperament 
and sympathy of the beholder, it is not a matter for much 
surprise if we discover some widely divergent views on 
the essentials of the subject. Criticism in art, however, 
is fortunately more than mere assertion of opinion; it has. 
standards by which opinion, reinforced, becomes judgment, 
and we frequently find that critics who are at daggers 
drawn over three or four characteristics, will gather in 
pleasing unity upon some little platform from which the 
view happens io be unmistakable in its contour and 
colouring. 

That Blake was inspired in a distinct manner—a manner 


differing from our general use of the term “inspiration "— 
is one of these unifying and fundamental positions of 


| agreement where almost every critic joins hands with his 


next neighbour. The author of those marvellous “ Pro- 
phetic Books,” the designer of “ Mystery,” could have been 
no ordinary mortal slaving with the tools of art to shape 
some sluggish conception of his brain. His thoughts, his. 
ideas, his imaginations flashed upon him as lightning from 
an overcharged cloud; he was conscious of voices in the 
wind and trees, and, besides these, of voices that were to 
him incontrovertibly divine, speaking human words. The 
prophets of old seemed to him as familiar friends, with 
whom conversation and argument savoured of nothing 
extraordinary. He perceived his fantasies more clearly 
with his mind's eye than most men see the houses and 
fields and flowers that cross their actual physical vision. 
His views on art, unsubdued by the tortuous and meti- 
culous years of engraving under Basire, were informed, and 
we might almost say propelled, by intuition rather than 
by any well-balanced scrutiny of reason, or any accurate 
appreciation of former great workers. “The Spirit told 
me,” was a sentence often upon his lips and always in his 
heart. “I am really drunk with intellectual vision,” he 
wrote to a friend, “ whenever I take a pencil or graver 
into my hand.” How are we, then, to compare or to con- 
trast the artistic legacy of such a man with that of others? 
The only reasonable course is to set Blake aside as unique, 
and to admire or be silent. To attain in some slight degree 
to his point of vantage is often to be quite carried away 
by the splendour and the daring of his conception and 
(sometimes) of his performance ; but, lacking this relation- 
ship, his work hecomes vague and meaningless—the sun 
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is hidden, the landscape with its beauty lies dull and 
clouded. 


Mr. Selincourt places himself fairly well within the 
charmed circle of those who have affinity with the immortal 
artist. He says, somewhat mildly, in an early part of his 
book, “The central word about Blake can never be a word 
of depreciation,” but he goes on to prove in an effective 
manner that the spirit of true criticism can be allied with 
a keen sense of the mystery of these wonderful precipita- 
tions from a world of dreams. He speaks out on occasion 
with a directness with which we have no fault to find: 


Nothing is more obvious in a review of Blake’s work as a 
whole than that his root difficulty is in the complete maturing 
of his conceptions. It seldom gives him trouble to strike out 
his central idea; but, for the rest,:he is usually obliged either to 

1 in his spaces with merely formal echoes or excrescences, or 18 
led to painful elaboration of incongruous detail. His hatred of 
the idea of vagueness left him, in the abstract, altogether blind 
to the virtue of suggestion ; he made no allowance, in his theory, 
for the fact that expression has its negative as well as its posi- 
tive side. Because the content of imaginative vision is articulate 
and precise, it does not follow that it can effectively be placed 
in a context where every detail is equally articulate and precise. 
The result of bringing one aspect of the real into clear focus will 
very likely be to leave other aspects blurred. 


Yet to the artist himself his work was luminous with ex- 
pression, and we may rely on it that the puzzling “ Pro- 
phetic Books” were clear enough to their writer; he 
simply disregarded the frailty of comprehension which 
might greet such compositions. ‘“ You ought to know,” he 
wrote, “that what is grand is necessarily obscure to weak 
men. That which can be made explicit to the idiot is not 
worth my care.” Exultation was the keynote of his life; 
it is betrayed in his constantly recurring use of flame- 
shapes, of the aspiring curves which never fail to impress 
any close student of his designs. “Painting as well as 
poetry and music exists and exults in immortal thoughts,” 
he said, and that consistent exultation in immortal 
thoughts made him what he was—one who seemed always 
endeavouring to link the finite and the infinite. 


The illustrations reproduced in this volume are singu- 
larly well chosen, and add immensely to its value. We 
should have liked to see one small design from “ The Gates 
of Paradise”—one of the most finely adventurous trifles 
Blake projected, slight though its artistic value may be: 
we refer to the “I want! I want!” where on a scrap of 
land in the foreground backed by a deep sky from which 
blaze seven or eight stars, some tiny figures have upraised 
a ladder that leans against the crescent moon. The effect 
on the reader who sees it for the first time is to give him an 
almost uncanny thrill. 


As Mr. Selincourt does not restrict himself to the pic- 
torial art of Blake, we could have borne with a little more 
discussion of the poetry, and it would have been better 
to devote a separate portion of the book to that purpose, 
and to consider it apart from the artistic embellishments. 
Messrs, Ellis and Yeats, with their exhaustive analysis of 
the meaning of Blake’s mysterious and prolix symbolism, 
have done splendid service for a public that must be sadly 
scanty, but there is room for someone who will treat the 
poems in a manner which has a wider appeal than such 
clever and patient probing can ever possess. To tabulate 
Blake’s symbols of “ wrath—pity, houses—gardens, art— 
commerce, the plough—the harrow,” etc., as respectively 
male and female argues untiring energy and deduction, but 
is reserved for the specialist. We are glad Mr. Selincourt 
does not try any such deeps of inference as their explana- 
tion of the name of Rintrah—“ The letter R begins him, 
with its wrathful suggestion; the letter is lost in his 
midst, just as Enitharmon’s attempt to associate him with 
Palamabron, in telling the world that woman’s love was 
sin, is lost in the rest of his career, and after it r is re- 
newed, and the light vowel ends all. The ¢ is probably 
only to give a light emphasis to the r, as in Bromion the 
B gives a dark emphasis to it.” After all, have we not the 
rare delights of the “Songs of Innocence ”—why need we 
worry over the interpretation of obscure phrases in verse 
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that cannot possibly endow the reader with any lasting 
joy? 

Mr. Selincourt distributes so many little gems of the 
poetry about his columns that he ought to have included 


those lines “To the Evening Star,” where Blake’s restless 
spirit seems for a while at pause :— : 


Thou fair-hair'd angel of the evening, 

Now, whilst the sun rests on the mountains, light 
Thy brilliant torch of love; thy radiant crown 
Put on, and smile upon our evening bed! 

Smile on our loves, and whilst thou drawest round 
The curtains of the sky, scatter thy dew 

On every flower that closes its sweet eyes 

In timely sleep. Let thy west wind sleep on 

The lake ; tyes silence with thy glimmering eyes 
And wash the dusk with silver. 


One can hardly imagine the author of such delicate verses 
writing the dreadful doggerel he did on Rubens, or on 
Rembrandt :— 


When I see a Rembrandt or Correggio 

I think of crippled Harry, or slobbering Joe, 
And then I say to myself, are artists’ rules 

To be drawn from the worka of two manifest fools? 


With regard to the Prophetic Books, which have been the 
cause of so much discussion, Mr. Selincourt quotes a short 
passage, and bases some very pertinent remarks upon it— 
the lines beginning, “And this is the Song of Los, the 
Song that he sings on his Watch” : — 


Our analysis of this passage—which may fairly be taken as 
typical of Blake's mystic poetising—entitles us to aesert that, if 
it be approached as literature, that is, as one man’s thought 
reduced to universally intelligible form, it can only be judged 
vague and purposeless. Blake had, undoubtedly, a wonderful 
command of words; the imitation he made in very early years 
of Shakespeare at his most majestic might be regarded in itself 
as proving this; it is an almost unexampled feat. But his hold 
upon the realities, the experiences, which underlie the use of 
words and are the only ultimate support of powerful writing, was 
weaker than he knew. He allowed himself too easily to suppose 
that his experiences were of a kind not expressible in the common 
language of men, and on this supposition proceeded to invent a 
language of his own for the expression of them. 


Excellently put; but it must not be forgotten, in summing 
up, that if the brain of the artist saw visions and wonders 
such as he leads us to believe, at least some of his experi- 
ences might transcend the power of human language. This 
brings us to the troublesome question of Blake’s madness. 
“Blake had an unusually powerful mind,” writes Mr. 
Selincourt, “and whenever we see him exercising it on 
the normal material of life, we feel no doubt of its 
integrity.” This recalls the words of Mr. Arthur Symons: 
“Tt is true that Blake was abnormal; but what was 
abnormal in him was his sanity.” The author, we fancy, 
has judged fairly—even if the last sentence seems to 
“hedge” a little—when he writes:— - 


Doubt arises only as regards that part of his expetience in 
which he leaves common humanity behind him. . . . Vision 
implies an object; and the object which Blake believed to have 
been brought before him wae the spiritual nature of the universe. 
Glimpees of this spiritual nature have been the inspiration of 
poets in all ages, and a certain divine inconsistency appears 1n 
the account of what they have seen, witnessing to the transcen- 
dent nature of the vision. Ask for the systematisation of those 
glimpses and you will find no answer except in the entire history 
of philosophic thought. . Blake, looking at the ultimate 
manifestation of beauty and of life, believed and passionately 

roclaimed that he saw not life only, but system also. . . . . 
t was a mental obsession by which his whole life—that wonderful 
anteraely: glowing life of his—was coloured. It was a kind of 
madness. 


It is not a very profitable point to debate, especially at 
this distance of years, and it is subordinate to the main 
question of the value of his work. That value must for 
ever remain high, both in art and poetry, for he possessed 
that genius which puts the thrill into a crude, unfinished 
drawing, while a piece of splendid execution by another 
man may leave us admiring but unmoved. He was a 
dreamer who could “ touch the sky with his finger,” and his 
dreams will live when the fastidious work of uninspired 
painters and poets shall lie forgotten. aut 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


A Roman Tragedy, and Others. By Joun Ayscoucy. 


(Arrowsmith, Bristol; 6s.) 


In this book Mr. John Ayscough collects seven short 
stories, four of which have already appeared some years 
ago in the pages of Temple Bar. Three of them, including 
the one which gives title to the book, are here issued for 
the first time; not one of the seven but could be recog- 
nised as coming from Mr. Ayscough’s pen by those familiar 
with his work. His way of introducing the supernatural 
element in a manner which, instead of weakening the 
theme, strengthens it, is in evidence again and again; his 
unfailing humour and his gentle sarcasm appear; also— 
and this we regret—we find that annoying habit of 
dropping inconsequently from the past tense into the pre- 
sent at a climax, a fault we have previously mentioned in 
these columns. There are two or three inconsistencies : 
for example, the combination “immemorial elms” is set 
between quotation-marks, while ‘“ profuse strains of unpre- 
meditated art” lacks this acknowledgment. And when the 
author makes a servant say “the gardings was looking a 
sight, in fact they was a sight to look at; and her ladyship 
so particular said as she ’oped the Capting always would 
wait,” it might pass for the utterance of a maid-of-all-work 
at Clapham, but scarcely for that of the footman at Wil- 
motes, the seat of a marchioness. 


From Rome to India, from India to the smartest of 
English society, we are taken in these brilliant little 
stories, and with equal ‘ability in each the interest is held. 
“The Shadow of Death” is a tale to try the nerves of 
the most strong-minded reader. It gave us quite an uneasy 
sensation in broad daylight; what would happen if it 
were read at night by the gleam of a candle and in the 
neighbourhood of a creaky wicker chair we hardly dare 
surmise. “The Cremation of Colonel Calverly” recalls in 
its first half the Kipling of happy years gone by, but in 
its conclusion it is the least satisfactory of the seven. It 
will be seen that Mr. Ayscough iriclines toward the shud- 
dery side of things in his titles, and were it not for his 
ever-ready laugh the book would have been a depressing 
one. In “The New Curiosity Shop,” however, he touches 
quite another sphere. The conversations in each of these 
stories are exhilarating, while the plots are neat and within 
the bounds of possibility, if not always of probability. 


We have left the opening story to the last. It tells of 
complications in an Italian family which by marriage had 
become very much Anglicised, and in its beginning we 
began to foresee difficulties in the shape of involved rela- 
tionships—difficulties such as for a time diminished the 
pleasure of reading “ Dromina.” But on this occasion Mr. 
Ayscough is kind enough to provide a genealogical table 
for our puzzled heads, for which forethought we thank him. 
The pitiful figure of Ascania, the wife of Luigi, who in her 
pretty body carried the miserable, shallow, suspicious soul 
of a street-girl, is almost overdrawn, so painfully does she 
impress the reader. She nags.the cool and pleasant Luigi 
(whose mother was a Lady Stornoway) until the wonder 
is how he can keep his hands off her. In the end her 
temper is her undoing, and his also. Even then, a mystery 
surrounds the actual tragedy, and we will leave our readers 
to pursue the subject for themselves. Hours spent over 
Mr. Ayscough’s ingenious imaginings are never wasted, but 
we hope that the next volume from his pen will consist 
of a single story of modern English life, for in the arts 
of amusing, clever, and suggestive dialogue not many 
writers. are his equal, and such a book would give him full 
scope. 


The House of the Soul. 
man and Hall, 6s.) 


Ir we hesitate before commending this novel, it is not 
because of any flaw in the workmanship or in the evojution 


By J. B. Harris-Burtanp. (Chap- 
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of the plot; the reason lies in the fact that it is almost. 
too painful. The theme is that of a young man of promise. 
afflicted with hereditary insanity. Until a short time 

before his marriage all is well; the demon lies concealed, 

and he is even ignorant of its existence. Then a famous. 
brain-specialist who had known his father divulges the 
dreadful secret under a sense of duty, and, finding that 
Arthur Cyriax refuses to tell his bride of the risk she runs, 

the specialist informs her, too, rather pitilessly, on the day 
of the wedding. His unexpected presence at the feast 
disturbs the bridegroom's mental balance for the first time. 

The rest of the book is simply relentless in its study of the 
various situations which arise. John Gretton, a former 
lover of the young wife, who becomes Home Secretary, 

takes from her under peculiar and critical circumstances a 
promise to marry him if ever she can honourably do 80; 

then, putting all his energy and determination into the 

work, he succeeds in passing a Bill permitting divorce in 
the case of persons separated by incurable insanity. 

Further complications follow, and although the book may 

be said to end not unhappily, it is so consistently sombre 
and tragic, so unrelieved by any humour whatever, that 

we set it down with a sigh of satisfaction that it was alk 

over. It is powerful, clever, and well written, but its effect 
is to leave the reader longing for something more gentle, 

more pleasant, something even frivolous, to take away the 
dire bitterness of it. 


The Unlit Lamp. By A.cERNoNn Gissina. 
and Co., 6s.) 


Novers of rural life, with their restricted interests and 
their lack of the clash of excitements and amusements 
which go to make up life in a town, must show themselves 
strong in character-drawing and in rendering of the 
country atmosphere if the reader’s attention is to be held. 
The scene of this story is laid in a little Gloucestershire 
parish, and the events related take place in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, when there were foreshadowings 
of that tremendous antagonism between capital and labour, 
brains and brawn, which has reached a climax during the 
early years of the twentieth century. The choleric, con- 
servative old squire, Jasper Creed, and his son Paul, who 
has travelled and had some broader ideas knocked into 
him, are excellently portrayed, and the sympathy between 
Paul and his sister Esther is a very pretty feature of the 
story. With some of his peasant people the author is not 
quite so convincing; they seem to bring faint echoes of 
the rustics in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels, and comparison 
leads to disappointment. Lampitt, however, the man who 
is hounded down partly by his own resentful and rebellious 
mind, partly by the efforts of those in authority to catch 
him tripping, is very real; we feel from the first that 
such a man is marked by fate for tragedy. The account of 
his surly, well-meaning ways, his strivings to do better, 
his constant frustrations, well repays reading ; and, in fact, 
the whole story as a depiction of old-time country life im 
England is of undeniable interest. 


(F. V. White 


Dark House. 
Nutt.) 


By Wynotn Date (M. G. B. Ryves), (David 


Tus sad little romance of two spoiled lives is told with a 
simplicity and a grace that render it very haunting, 
Michael Ray, a young doctor, marries mistakenly a com- 
monplace woman, to whom his thoughts and ideals are 
quite uninteresting and inexplicable, and by a fateful 
motor accident is placed in the company of Helena, a 
woman whom he had known slightly before his marriage, 
by whom.he had been to a certain extent attracted. The 
end of it all is tragic, as was almost inevitable, for though 
the lovers had the courage of their convictions and planned 
a new life together, intervention came. Blanche Alwyn, 
a good-natured, narrow-minded cousin of the erring 
woman, comes down to “Dark House”—the place of 
arranged meeting—on the critical night, and, after. giving 
Helena her own sleeping draught, extinguishes, the light 
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in the tower which was to have been the welcoming signal 
that all was well. In this incident the author, we think, 
sacrifices reality; it reads too much in the vein of the 
cheap novelette. Apart from this, the story is finely con- 
ceived and forcefully written; the descriptions of the 
lonely country mansion after which the book is named are 
excellent. We quote one brief passage :— 


The hush of the water, not noticeable by day, was now almost 
loud. From the brake near the stream came the mellow chuckle 
of a water-hen. The ow], like a bit of downy cloud, floated from 
the roof of the house to the ash tree, calling whoo-whoo to its 
mate on the tower. The golden horn was dropping into the 
bank of cloud: white mist lay in thin patches a few inches from 
the ground, and floated in wreaths a little higher up. 


motionless like giants at rest. 


There are many paragraphs that betray the search for the . 


right word, not obtrusively. The characters are accurately 


drawn, and the brevity of the tale, with its interest and : 


humanity, render it imperative that it should be read 
through without a break. 





THE DIRECTION OF MUSIC 
“Music is in a state of transition!” That somewhat 
threadbare truth was recently flung at me by a gifted 
young composer who should have known better. Music 
always was, and always will be, in a state of transition. 
The laws of perspective may cause the present phase to 
appear more intense, but it is doubtful whether 
divergencies are any wider than they were in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, though the increased complexity 
of music tends to accentuate them. If music ceased to 
evolve, it would be a dead art. If its evolution came to 
a standstill, however momentary, dissolution would set in 
from that moment. 

Though one can imagine progress without end, one can- 
not imagine progress without direction. The direction of 


The trees , 
that had beckoned to him on his arrival at the house stood | 





the | 


music, not towards the nearest landmark, but towards the . 
infinite, is a vital question of esthetics, which is perhaps : 


a reason why it furnishes the excuse for so much confused 
thought. It is obscured by the evolution of the musical 
faculty itself. For many thousand years music was simple, 
and expressed itself by means which were essentially mono- 
phonic. Within a few centuries it has become complex 
and polyphonic. The normal musical ear has sensibly 
developed during the same period, and the prevalence of 
the capacity to perceive severally the strands of a rich 
texture of melodic threads has increased to an extent which 
has even attracted the attention of physiclogists. 


In the growth of an art from its primitive to its . 


developed forms a few centuries are as a moment. In 
spite of the number of people ready to proclaim that music 
has reached finality in this or that period of its history, 
the short lapse of time which separates it from the primi- 
tive forms should suffice to show that, far from having 
reached finality, it is as yet on the threshold of its existence 
as a complex form of art. But the essential direction of 
an art is not changed by a transition of that kind, and 
should be evident in its earliest conscious manifestations. 

The impressions created by music are of three distinct 
classes: intellectual, emotional, and wsthetic; and the 
direction of music is towards the complete synthesis, to 
the point of identification, of its three aspects. It is 
obvious that the problem has become more difficult of 
solution than it was in the days of primitive music. Among 
the earliest forms of song may be found many examples 
which combine symmetry, feeling, and beauty in an almost 
perfect proportion. As the technical resources of the art 
were expanded, the end became more difficult of. attain- 
ment, and the ideal proportion became more and more 
subject to disturbance. Still, music preserved its direc- 
tion, and if Bach is almost universally recognised as the 
greatest of all composers, it is largely because in his works 
the three elements are combined in a manner which renders 
it difficult to say which of them predominates. 
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The growth of music from its primitive sources presents 
an aggregation of phases which, like the classic styles 
of architecture, or like geological strata, have successively 
made their appearance without superseding that which had 
gone before. On the contrary, they have remained con- 
current and coexistent, sometimes independently of each 
other, but more frequently in various combinations, the 
correct analysis of which provides the unacknowledged 
basis of all musical controversy. The early stages belong 
for the most part to the génie du peuple, expressed through 
musicians possessing no greater equipment than their non- 
musical fellows, but more liberally endowed by Nature. 
It was not by any means an unmixed blessing that the 
art was captured towards the end of the Middle Ages by 
experts, destined to commence the long conflict between 
acquired skill and intuition, in the course of which the 
vanquished popular genius was to be gradually debased 
and driven after many vicissitudes to seek an ignominious 
refuge in the Variety Temple. 

The next phase was decorative. Just as the primitive 
artist turned instinctively to mural or sumptuary orna- 
ment, so the inherent impulse of the natural musician led 
him to decorate. Russian singers of traditional melodies 
embroider each verse with an increasing exuberance of 
ornament. Hungarian cembalon players precede each 
melodic summit with a short cadenza. The coster in our 
streets ornaments the melodic turn with incessant acciaca- 
turas. When modern music became decorative, the art 
was already in the hands of the experts, who, unable to 
resist the predestined course of music, proceeded to 
decorate with expert knowledge. From the people they 
took the principle of repetition, which they developed in 
the manner indicated by their predecessors in the making 
of art patterns. Thus they adapted the devices of sym- 
metrical recurrence, overlapping reiteration, alternation 
of figures, diminution and augmentation, until composi- 
tion became in their hands a highly professional and 
specialised art, requiring an initiation and a strictly 
enforced ritual. The latter acquired such a hold on music 
that in spite of the constant struggle for independence it 
is still a feature of the musical novitiate. In natural 
decoration the esthetic qualities had acquired some pre- 
dominance, which the experts transferred to the intellec- 
tual processes. Hence there may be some objection to the 
term decorative, as applied to pre-Bach polyphony, on the 
ground that the carly contrapuntists secured both intel- 
lectuality and the emotional atmosphere. Decoration, 
however, can be of line, as in the amplification of a melody, 
or of texture, as in simple or complex part-writing, and 
the atmosphere was often due to the powerful but extra- 
neous influence of religion. How little it was then 
inherent to the music itself is proved by the fact that the 
material of some of the most perfect devotional composi- 
tions of the period was derived from the profane and even 
licentious songs in vogue. In later days this phase of art 
has produced learned compositions in which the arabesques 
and curves, broken and twisted almost beyond recognition, 
recall somewhat the interwoven traceries of certain Indian 
metal work, the design of which can only be apprehended 
in its complete form after a most minute process of 
unravelling. It is natural that such art should eventually 
succumb to conventionality. 

The popular genius did not readily accept this artificial 
ornament, which, being based on cleverness plus an art 
ritual, failed to satisfy its cravings for decoration. It had 
been cheated by the expert musician of its means of expres- 
sion, and it now insisted on being catered for by him, 
whence ensued various bastard forms of little real quality. 
These were the predecessors of the interminable “ variations 
brillantes” which kept mid-Victorian household pianists 
from developing a subversive degree of intelligence. The 
same causes have produced the highly embellished Italian 
Cavatina, which the composer from very self-respect had 
to follow with a moderately well wrought concerted num- 
ber, albeit still disfigured with meaningless ornament. 
Nor ar2 we now exempt from similar condescensions of art. 

Thus occurred the first cleavage between the music of 
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the intelligence and that of the senses, which were hence- 
forth at enmity, the latter becoming the despised outcast, 
neglected by the finer intelligences, and consequently lead- 
ing a degraded though prosperous existence, dependent 
on the favour of the less musical section of the community. 
As foreshadowed by this cleavage, the next phase was in- 
tellectual in intention and rhetorical in effect. After 
having perfected the technique of pattern or texture, the 
next step was to create that of design or shape. A com- 
position had to be triangular, or square, or circular, and 
the necessity of meeting these requirements brought to 
the service of music the most important of the intellectual 
faculties, namely that of logic. It was then that our expert 
musician began to realise that he was something besides 
a craftsman; he was a thinker, and sought for a means of 
establishing the fact. The very nature of his need caused 
him unconsciously to invoke the aid of rhetoric, and cast 
his musical thought into exposition, discussion, and 
peroration. Thus appeared sonata form, the great expres- 
sion of German thoroughness, unsurpassed as a vehicle 
for musical logic, though not necessarily entitled to 
monopolise other fields of art. By virtue of being firmly 
established on the bed-rock of human reason, it is endowed 
with lasting vitality and its inevitable concomitant, the 
principle of organic growth and evolution, by means of 
which it has preserved its actuality from the Bachs through 
Beethoven to the modern symphonists. On the other hand 
it concealed within itself danger to the unwary by providing 
every facility for the utterance, and elaborate dis:ussion, 
of trite matter, and it was not long before the character- 
istic limitations of the normal German sense of humour 
reduced it to the level of a Scottish parson’s discourse, 
crawling from clause to clause with a prosy insistence 
which not all the logic in the world can redeem from intel- 
lectual aridity. 

Having asserted his intelligence, the expert soon began 
to exploit his emotions, and thus originated the emotional 
or romantic movement, the progress of which was acceler- 
ated by the impulse derived from the coinciding of a 
similar movement in literature. Intense humanity was the 
dominant feature of this phase, and perhaps for that 
reason it brought music into closer sympathy with the 
people, mainly by the exquisitely simple charm of its 
lyrical expression. This sympathy is still warm in spite 
of rival allurements, as is easily proved by the most super- 
ficial study of contemporary music. Unfortunately, like 
its predecessors, this phase had to combat an internal 
danger. Just as the decorative musician was tempted 
to mechanical scroll-work, and the intellectual to presi- 
ness, the emotional composer had to resist the tendency 
towards sentimentality, which was the more insidiously 
attractive that it was personified in one of the master 
musicians of the period. Our mid-Victorian literature 
paved the wav for the evil, which ravaged the music of 
this country even more than that of Germany. 

Within a generation a stage was reached at which the 
expert musician was ro longer satisfied with the expression 
of indefinite romantic moods to which the language of 
music seemed to restrict him, and, after toying with some 
pictorial ideas, chiefly pastoral, and rejecting them as 
leading only to an elaborate type of naiveté, he had re- 
course to symbolism. By means of conventions, some- 
times unavowed. sometimes disclosed, he invested a melodic 
phrase or a chord progression with a definite significance 
which inherently it did not possess. He thus creaicd 
symbolical, more popularly termed “ programme” music. 
It is important to remember at this juncture that these 
varied elements were successive additions to the scope of 
music, intended not to supersede but to extend previously 
recognised modes of expression. Thus, musicians of the 
intellectual period availed themselves to the full of the 
resources of decoration; romantic composers were no less 
intellectual than their predecessors; and the symbolists 
incorporated all that had gone before, intellectual, 
romantic, and decorative. In the light of this fact it is 
easy to understand how futile will appear a hundred years 
hence the controversy concerning “abstract” and “ pro- 
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music, which, though no longer acute, is still 
sufficiently actual to necessitate the attention of the critic. 
He will find in the polemics of the subject, and of the still 
more sterile Brahms-Bruckner campaign, ec purte state- 
ments in sufficient number to obscure his vision for ever- 
more, unless he bear in mind the precise relation of these 
minor questions to the broader issues of musical esthetics. 
That symbolism was a debatable addition to music is 
possible, but insomuch as its use is one more resource, of 
which the artist may avail himself or not as he finds con- 
ducive to self-expression, and it has incidentally brought 
about, by means of the Leit-motiv principle and the con- 
sequent metamorphic treatment of themes, a tremendous 
advance in technique, the anger of its opponents appears 
misplaced, It is perhaps an artificial creation of the brain, 
but so was the contrapuntal ingenuity of the decorative 
period, which imposed on music numberless conventions, 
and rendered escape from them as difficult as possible, 
whereas the symbolists are for the most part quite content 
‘hat one should ignore theirs, and listen to their music as 
omantic-intellectual. 

It is a natural tendency of conventions to multiply, and 
musical symbolism did not escape the obvious danger. 
‘ts principal inventor, Wagner, in apparent mistrust of the 
alertness of an audience of his countrymen, had already 
unmercifully symbolised every line of his text, leaving 
nothing for imaginative receptivity, and subsequently 
“ programme” music attempted more and more by means 
of its symbols until a desire began to make itselt felt for 
a less artificial connection between them and the ideas their 
inventors held them to represent. This desire has:ened the 
advent of the pictorial era in music. 

Here a vital distinction has to be made between the 
terms “picturesque” and “ pictorial.” Neither of the 
elements they describe was entirely new to the tonal art. 
The earliest days of instrumental musie had witnessed 
many curious attempts, such as those of Couperin in 
France and Johann Kubnau in Germany, to import the 
pictorial element, the results being generally sugges.ive 
of the crude drawings of childhood, but as the art matuied, 
Beethoven subsequently in the Scene am Bach, and 
Wagner, dropping for a few pages his complex symbelism, 
in the “Waldweben,” developed a eget sense which 
would have exposed Jess gifted men to all the perils of 
realism. The romantic composers were almost from the 
beginning enamoured of the picturesque, and produced an 
incessant stream of “spring” and “forest” music, which, 
however, only aspired to express the Sfimmung or 
mood produc ed by spring or a forest. Therein lies the 
fundamental distinction. The romantic, or even symbolic 
expression of the picturesque, however poetic, is a purely 
intellectual process, as is its comprehension on the parb 
of the listener. Certain impressions engender in the com- 
poser a mood to which he gives voice. and, whether by 
instinct or hy agreement to accept his conventions, the 
listener has conveyed to his brain a series of sounds which 
by their combinations create there the Stimmung of 
the music, the ear playing a subordinate part as a trans- 
mitter, at most concerned with recording sensations of 
euphony or the reverse. Pictorial music on the other hand 
dignifies the sense of hearing by appealing to it in the 
same muarner as painting dines to the sense of sight. Thea 
composer receives an impression of the beautiful, or 
maybe for that matter the grotesque, which to him appears 
translatable into sounds to be selected for their esthetio 
effect. 

The significance of these distinctions can perhaps best 
be established by a reference to the sister art of painting, 
where the existence or absence of an intellectual or rhetori- 
cal message to the intelligence is almost invariably con- 
sidered irrelevant to considerations of art, which are 
directed solely to the impression derived by the eye from 
en harmonious and well distributed colour scheme, and a@ 
careful arrangement of masses. We are now witnessing 
the commencement of a strong movement towards the 
predominance of purely wsthetic considerations in music. 
A recent evchestral composition is prefaced by this defini- 
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tion: “Tho title Nocturne is intended to have here a 
more general, and, above all, a more decorative meaning. 
We are not concerned with the form of the Nocturne but 
with everything that this word includes in the way of 
impressions and special hghts.” Nothing could be clearer. 

echnically this movement finds itself reflected in the 
discarding of the ritual. 
sonorities are taking the place of the older polyphony, to 
the neglect not only of contrapuntal laws, but even of 
the preparation and resolution of dissonances. Chords are 
used as independent organisms, and not as inevitably con- 
sequent one on the other. Mathematical symmetry is 
yielding before the more subtle balance of irregularities 
which prevails in other arts. But the older musical 
hierarchy, sceptical alike of a new tendency and a new 
technique, has only in rare instances attempted to account 
for these phenomena, preserving for the most part an 
attitude of scholastic contempt. 

At this point an interesting problem suggests itself. 
When we last referred to music in which the predominating 
influence is not intellectual, it was expulsed into the lower 
regions of art. The new movement aspires to enthrone it 
amongst the most sensitive and refined manifestations of 
our time. Where are its intermediate stages to be found? 
The difficulty in answering that question arises largely 
from the flood of technical innovations which gives the 
impression of an impassable gulf between what was then 
intended and the later phase. The lay public was never 
deeply interested in intellectual music, which is vaguely 
“classical.” It preferred to have its ears agreeably fed 
with compositions in which melody and rhythm, and not 
logical construction, were the essentials, and if we examine 
the various forms these compositions take, we shall find 
once more a series of phases corresponding, but not neces- 
sarily synchronising. with those of intellectual music. It 
must be borne in mind that these developments, while not 
making the same intellectual demands on the listener, 
do not by any means exclude expertese and cerebrality on 
the part of the composer. On the contrary, it has fre- 
quently happened that a symphonist of the highest rank 
has employed his craftsmanship to delight our ears with 
music of which the sensuous effect was the object, and the 
construction the means. 

In the meantime, however, our ears have become attuned 


by association to the observance of the laws which have j 


prevailed so long, and many cognoscenti find it difficult 
to listen to music unhampered by a craving for the older 
conventions. That is why a layman of general, as distinct 
from musical, culture is quicken to respond to the appeal of 
modern music than the trained musician. It will take a 
few years yet to restore the latter’s peace of mind. 

What is the bearing of these new developments on the 
direction of music towards a complete reconciliation of its 
intellectual, emotional, and esthetic aspects? The general 
question is easier to answer than many of those which 
relate to side issues. The expansion of the means of 
music, the multiplication of technical resources, and the 
increased complexity which resulted, created a violent 
oscillation, which has not yet subsided. The course the 
art has since taken has swerved at various times towards 
the intellectual and the emotional. The pendulum is now 
swinging towards the purely esthetic, and no doubt, as 
with its previous movements, it will swing too far. Of 
that there is already evidence. But with each movement 
music has gained experience, which it has not sacrificed to 
the newer tendency. In the phase of intellectual pre- 
dominance it learned to think subjectively, and it has 
retained that power. The romantic school restored to 
music its emotional expressiveness, which had been tem- 
porarily neglected. It is inconceivable that it should 
again decline. When the excesses to which the newest 
phase will probably lead, if it'has not already done so, 
haye been duly committed and atoned for, music will have 
sown her wild oats, and will enter upon the maturer stage 
of her career. The art will still be in a state of transition, 
but it will perhaps be more peaceful. Meanwhile, it is 
not without compensations that we live in stirring times. 
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AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY—VI. 


Wuart is more pleasurable than movement—whether the 
running and rushing of air, the pure gush of rain, the sharp 
voices of restless birds which seem to move the air in 
ripples of light, and our blood like a waft of enchanted 
wind; the potent spell of running, reed-beset water, the 
trickle of a ditch, the strange lispings and passes of a! 
forest, the “going in the tops of the mulberry-trees”%: 
When there is no motion, there seems no life nor healing. 


The flood-tide of life rises to its height, and after re- 
maining there some time, gradually ebbs. How soon the 
leaves of the lime begin to tarnish, fade, and a few shortly, 
afterwards fall; the silver birch has lemon spots among its 
foliage; the bracken turns yellow and brown; a red or. 
yellow leaf tinges the hedge-growths. 

“Woe is me, for I am as when they have gathered 


, the summer fruits; as the grape gleanings of the vintage: 





there is no cluster to eat; my soul desireth the first ripe 
fig.” 
Chestnut trees, with pale green fruit showing bright as 


| new shoots against their sombre, summer-worn foliage, 


arch their members over the bottle-green water, whose 
moist and cressy edge is dinted, its flexible palisade of, 
reeds broken by the feet of cattle. A flotilla of yellow 
elm-leaves moves in tranced procession over the water, 
which is perpetually vibrating with water dimples “all 
intervolved and spreading wide,” and brilliant with spots 
of clouded amber, where the sunlight threads the dense 
summer roof of leafage. The arrow-headed leaves of the 
yellow water-lily prick the stream, which slides along 


' inaudibly as a shade, and inaudibly, too, a crystal of 


thistledown drifts from the benty pastures on its banks 
to mid-stream, dipping to the wonderful undergrowth of 
green that rises to meet, upon the glassy surface, the 
reflection of vaporous willows, and more distant elms, 
the shadows of whose slumbrous crowns are filled with the 
blue of stagnant air of early autumn. 


The open road runs on towards the “waste shining ” 
of the sky, and beyond the spot where the sun’s melting- 
disc has fused the stems of the hill-top elms. It moves 
between its two hedgerows where the autumn-voiced birds - 
chirp with a thin note of grasshoppers, and where there 
is now but a tattered and dusty embroidery of humble 
and graceless flowers, flesh-coloured and powdery, kemp 
agrimony, flat-faced yarrow, and ragwort, breathirg out 
the odour of pungent autumn into the windless air of the 
month loved of wayfarers. Is it possible in wayfaring’ 
that, footworn and fainting, seated on the stone of Sorrow, 
or by the lonely well-side the road-farer found some 
solace, though to her questions no voice would reply, 
“and neither man nor God would tell the truth, nor 
did any bird come to her as a sure messenger” # 


The rushy trough of pasture, sunk below the level of 
the field, is overgrown near the stream-bed with a brake 
of pliant willow-herb, touched with light upon its silver- 
grey plumage, and clumps of purple-spired loosestrife. 
The little secret stream, wandering down the hill-side, 
falls over a weir, a smooth sheet of white water, and loses. 
itself in the thicket of herbs, with now and then a faint lap, 
and dying bubble marking its unseen course, and the 
yellow-shot willows its resting-places. The penetrating 
odour and coolness of the watered meadow has already 
risen like a cloud of incense, and the ways of the water: 
are the ways of healing; from the pool, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, that in its smallness is vet like the gem that 
sits on the smallest finger of a hand, a compassed ocean 
of light and colour, to the rivers that are the “great high, 
ways conducting to that height above the actual and the 
particular, where we stand in the presence of the Infinite.” 

It is the time of year when the beech is tarnished, 
when the gorse is flowerless; and the wind turns back a 
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‘white-lined leaf upon the sullen sycamore or bramble; 
when the short-grassed fields bear no flower but the 
amethyst nipple of the dwarf thistle and flat-faced yarrow ; 
and when the unsown flowers of the air, weak moths and 
autumn butterflies, start from their hiding-places in the 
hedges; where between bush and bush elastic gossamer 
wheels, with the spider herself as boss, are swinging and 
glinting in the sun, when the lean silver-headed thistles 
are sending out their crystal-like parachutes. Here from 


one that has been mown down silver flakes are issuing , c n 
from the dead head, moving lightly as a moth, until, monstrous flowers, odours also, bringing end in madness, 


like a splinter of ice, they dissolve greyly against the 
sky colour, while from the carved stem is thrown the 
shadow of the hours—like a dial, with the motto, observed 


on a clock by a traveller in Spain: omnes rulnerant, | 


ultima necat. 


What a reducing quality is there in subjecting one- 
self to the open air, until some quality of the spirit seems 
to die, as a little water dies into the sand, and one hecomes 
passive with a wise passivity as the Indian poet Valmiki, 


when in a trance of abstraction he sat under a fig-tree and , 


was slowly eaten by ants. 


The rooks come drifting slowly to the beeches; there 


is a summons, a faint, inward note from a bird in the 
hedge; the grasshoppers chirp in the short-grassed field, 


like the snipping of crisp silk by scissors, and the little , __ : y ; : 
| We must intoxicate ourselves without ceasing, to numb the 


bats flutter to and fro just within the hedge. The scent 


of the late summer and the fall of the year is everywhere, | 


asin that night in Sicile when Theocritus laid him down 
“with delight on beds of sweet tamarisk and fresh cuttings 
from the vines, strewn on the ground. Many poplars 
and elm-trees were waving overhead and from 
afar the little owl cried softly out of the tangled thorns 
of the blackberry and the turtle-dove moaned ; 
the bees flew round and round the fountains, murmuring 
softly; the scent of the late summer and of the fall of the 
year was everywhere.” 


The art of life is to accept; to notice without ever going 
out to see. 
and clouds the charmed moment. But purposeless, in a 
litele we become one with the great and smooth current 
-of existence, and undistracted. The true life’ would have 


been dear to Charles II., for it is only in the course of | 


aimless and receptive sauntering that the hard skin of our 
consciences can be permeated with the charm of light, and 
the secret beauty of small things. All the other leaves 
of all the other trees in the wood were green, but at this 
time of the year, just as huntsmen were sent out in older 
days to mark the way the quarry had gone by broken 
branches or “ brisiées,” so autumn had come to mark the 
way the year was to go, and had touched this elm bough 
and changed it to gold, so that it shone out by itself, a light 
in the wood, and gleamed both before and behind. And 
the passage of the year may not be stayed by breaking 
off this single tell-tale bough. 


Primo avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus, et simili frondes cit virga metallo. 








LITTLE POEMS IN PROSE 
(From the French of Baudelaire.) 


‘Tux moon, who is caprice itself, looked through the 
window as you were sleeping in your cradle, and mur- 
‘mured: “TI am well pleased with this child.” So she crept 
delicately down her ladder of clouds, and passed without a 
sound through the window-pane. Then she brooded over 
“you with the tenderness of a mother, and laid her colours 
tion your face. Ever afterwards your eyes were green and 
‘your cheeks strangely pale; your eyes, too, remained 
strangely wide from the sight of the visiting moon, and 
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For the strain of any purpose defeats itself | 





she wrung your breast so delicately that you have kept 
as an eternal remembrance the desire to weep. 

In the fullness of her joy, the moon spread the chamber 
with a radiant haze, a luminous poison; and this conscious 
and living light brooded and said: “You shall be forever 
under the influence of my kiss. You will be fair, after 
my kind. You will love that which I love, and those that 
love me—clouds, and silence, and night, the wide-watered 
green ocean, and formless water in its myriad forms; the 
place where you are not, the lover you will never know, 


and cats that stretch themselves upon pianos and lament 
with the hoarse sweetness of the voices of women. 

And you shall be loved by my lovers, courted by those 
that court me. You shall be the queen of men with green 
eyes, whose breasts I have wrung at night with my caresses 
—men who love the sea, the wide-watered green and tem- 
pestuous sea, formless water in its myriad forms, the place 
where they are not, the women they will never know, 
sinister flowers like censers of an unknown religion, essences 
that confound the will, and wild and voluptuous animals 
that are the symbols of their folly. 

And that is why I am lying at your feet, seeking in all 
your being for the reflected light of that divinity, awful 
and fateful, who poisons those that she nourishes, those 
minions of the moon that are called lunatics. 


INTOXICATION. 
To be always drunken—that is the one thing needful. 


ache of Time, whose heavy burden bruises our shoulders 
and humbles us to the earth. What matter whether our 
cup is wine, or poetry, or virtue—or what you will? Only 
drink; and if you happen to slip from your dream on the 
steps of a palace, or on the green grass of a ditch, or in 
the brooding solitude of your chamber, with your madness 
already disappeared or disappearing, question the wind and 
the wave, the star and the bird, and the time-piece; ask 
all that flies, and all that laments, and all that revolves, 
and all that sings, and all that utters speech, What hour 
it is? And the wind and the waves, the star and the 
bird, and the time-piece will make answer, “It is the 
hour to drink.” Drink without ceasing, lest you, be the 
dull and tortured slaves of Time. Fill your cup with wine, 
or poetry, or virtue, or what you will! 


‘THE ARTIST'S CONFITEOR. 


What a strange and penetrating beauty clings to the 
close of an autumn day. It is a beauty so keen that it 
trembles on the confines of pain, for there are some deli- 
cate sensations of delight which are not less intense for 
being vague, and the sharpest of all is the perception of 
Infinity. : 

It is a pleasure to the eyes to feast them on the wide- 
ness of the sea and of the sky. Solitude, stillness, the 
perfect purity of the azure, a tiny sail quivering on the 
horizon—small and solitary as my own irremediable exist- 
ence—the music and the monotony of the surge, all 
thinking through me or I through them (for in the depths 


| of contemplation the feeling of identity soon vanishes and 


dissolves). They think, I say, but musically and pictur- 


| esquely, without logical quibbles, without syllogisms and 
| deductions. 


Yet these ¥ery thoughts, whether self-raised or an 
emanation from the outside world, soon become too intense. 
Energy, working in pleasure, gives birth to a strange feel- 
ing of trouble, and even of actual suffering. My over- 
strained nerves only utter harsh and discordant vibrations, 
Then the depth of the sky is a menace; its crystal clarity, 
vanity and vexation of spirit. The unimpressionable sea, 
the monotony of its surge, fill me with horror and revolt. 
What, must our life here be a never-ending torment, or a 
flight from Nature? O Nature, pitiless siren and enchan- 
tress, ever-victorious adversary, leave me in peace; stir 
my desire and my pride no more, for the contemplation of 
Beauty is a duel, where the artist utters his cry of terror 
before he is finally defeated. 
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THE STRANGER. 


“Tell me whom you love best, mysterious and secret 
stranger—your father or mother, your sister or your 
brother?” 


“T have neither father nor mother, neither brother nor | 


sister.” 
“Your friends, then?” 


“ You use a word whose significance has remained dark | 


to me to this day.” 
“Your country?” 
“Tn what latitude it lies, indeed I know not.” 
“ Beauty, then?” 


“Her I would gladly love, the goddess and immortal.” 


“Gold?” 
“JT hate it as you hate God.” 
“What do you love, strangest of mortals!” 


“T love the clouds, the processional cloucs yonder, the | 


marvel of the clouds.” M. J. 


JULY 


Jury is in many respecis the most satisfactory month of 


the twel-e to dwellers in these unfriendly northern lati- | 


tudes. Apart from the purely personal sensation which 
it brings to mos: of us that the time has arrived to put 
aside for awhile the pen, the ledger, the cares of business, to 
take unto ourselves the spirit of a child and make holiday, 
the month has a special significance as the culmination of 
sumn:cr and its glories. To call June mid-summer is obvi- 
ously a slight mistake; as a rule mid-summer, regarding 
it from the poin. of view of warmth and weather, actually 
comes nearer the end of July. The days do not yet shorten 
very noticeably; the sad fecling of regret, that mysterious 
pang as twilight falls and the lamps are lit, has not yet 
stricken us with a premonition of a winter too near to be 
welcome. And, even more than June, this is the time of 
roses. Many a suburban garden now holds little cheerful 
bowers of bloom; many a carefully built trellis is covered 
with a profusion of flaming ramblers; riverside lawns are 
glorious with colour, for other fiowers seem hastening to 
rally round their queen. 

Down in Cornwall the cottage enclosures are crammed 
with blossom; not the delicate, hothouse beauties that 
have to be nursed and tended lest they fade sulkily away, 
but old-fashioned flowers called lovingly by the old- 
fashioned names: sweet-williams, columbines, the tiny, 
lowly mienonette. marigolds, huge fuchsias showering 
plump red buds in a graceful curve, with stems as thick 
as a man’s wrist; pansies, too, and foxgloves mauve and 
white, booming with inquisitive bees; hollyhocks, lording 
it over the less aspiring members of this brilliant world, 
and in every available cranny of wall and fence a dazzle 
of yellow s.onecrop. In the lanes outside will be festoons 
of honeysuckle among the hazel, scenting the air for miles 
—who that has ever wandered down a West-Country lane 
in July can forget it, or deny that he longs to be there 
again! To the season of promise, of primroses and blue- 
bells, has succeeded a time of deeper colours, of more 
luxuricus fragrances; there is more music of leaves when- 
ever the wind blows, more sound of life when the wind is 
silent. The large spider, “sprinkled with mottles on an 
ash-grey back,” scuttles off to his lair behind some twig, 
bending the thin stems as he runs; quick movements in 
the undergrowth betray the hidden bird. Here and there, 
over a gate, the dark blue line of the Channel may be 
seen, suddenly broken, perhaps, by a rugged headiand. 
To emerge from the dreamy shelter of one of these wind- 
ing, narrow lanes into the full blaze of the sun on a hot 
afternocn, and to find that almost at one’s fect lies a little 
bay, where clear wavelets plash on a white beach and 


heather grows down to the edge of the cliffs, is one of | 


those unexpected delights which remain always in the 
memory, to bring a thrill indescribably sweet. It seems 
so utterly of another world from these hard city high- 
ways, these crowded houses all of a pattern, these flaring 
avenues of plate-glass. This consziiutes the real right 
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holiday for ihe itown-dweller. These immense masses of 
rock, with island sears, archways, and cool dark caverns, 
where gulls laugh and scream and waters swirl and swoon, 
hold comfort for him better than any minstrel troupe on 
a populous shore; these green cliffs, sometimes bearing a 
sweep of golden gorse, a purple dip of heather-bells, or a 
scarlet line of poppies, are more restful to his eyes than 
the stiff hotels of any fashionable promenade ; this gentle, 
intermittent murmur of surf, soft as wind among rushes, 
these whispers of lace-like foam, are sweeter than orches- 
tral music. They induce a lazy acquiescence in Nature’s 
bounty ; and licle can the man be blamed if he gives him- 
self up to the deep satisfaction, plants his back squarely 
against the good firm pebbles, and lets his brain sleep or 
dream as the mood chances, while the children play and 
the fishermen mend their nets, 


To know the soul at holiday 1s one of the finest things 
in the world, and it is an experience which rarely occurs 
in the cramped a:mosphere of the city. Out of doors the 
mind expancs; i: is not for the body chiefly that we need 
holidays. We want to get amid natural things—things 
not made with hands; trees, oaks whose tops “shine like 
green flames i>» Heaven,” rocks, rivers, sea. Even the 
grass brings grateful fancies; it is like 





a het 
2 up embattled on their native coast 
tiver'd for war: the spearmen free 
their weapons, and the martial bee 
his clarion, while some poppy tall 
the blood-red Lanner over ail. 











Our thoughis are suddenly unbound; the door of dreams 
which has been fast locked all the year is burst open, and 
the song of a bird, 





edow cf a lark 

athe shadow of a heaven, 

or a hundred other trivial happenings, will send us listen- 
ing and dreaming. There are soft clashings of leaves in 
the breeze, that rise to a faint climax, then die away—such 
sounds hold the magic of fairyland. For we would not 
be of those sombre folk who sneer and say that fairies 
are only for the children. “We have often peeped inside 
the portals of fairyland, and held converse with many a 
woodland elf. There is the wild-rose fay. One still, 
fragrant night, when mortals are all safely out of her way, 
she hastens through the deepest woods, by the streams, 
along the river's side; she passes down shadowy lanes, 
whispering, ever whispering; and at the pale morning, 
before the sun has taken the hills. two or three tightly shut 
balls of pink-and-white on every bush will open sleepily 
to see if the murmur they heard was really true—that 
summer had come. There is the elfish grasshopper, who 
so impudently fiips on the book you are reading, has a 
good stare at you, then, with a shrug and a prodigious 
leap, is off to tell of the mortal trespassing on his domain ; 
and the big, velvety bee, who does not notice you half so 
much, being very busy, but swings contentedly along the 
flowers with a soft, drowsy song. There are lots of fairies 
—tiny spiders who build glistening silvery webs, and drop 
inquisitively from nowhere to peep into your face, spinning 
in the sunshine; fairies who watch from the tips of the 
white clouds—you can see their faces if you look long 
enough, sometimes.” It is well so to dream in the holiday- 
time, for the memory of it will return long afterward, 
when the fog and frost have taken possession of the town, 
and that gentle memory will play its part in keeping the 
fog and frost out of the heart. The beauty of the world 
is so casily missed, and such simpie precautions will pre- 
serve it to us. The summer days, rightly appreciated and 
used, may provide a whole armoury against the cares, the 
disappointments, the little irritations of the coming 
months. But that they may do so, a man must understand 
the great and essential fact, that it is not for the sake 
of his body he takes his time of relaxation; his spirit must 
be tuned to the song of the bird, the gaiety of the flowers, 
the freedom of the wind. Thus, and only thus, comes true 
rest and happiness to the heart. 
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MEETINGS “OF “SOCIETIES 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Proceedings at the Meeting held June 25, 1909. 
Dr. C. Curez, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


A papgR entitled A Transition point in Zinc Amalgam” 
was read by Prof. H. 8. Carhart. The paper gave the 
preliminary results of an investigation which has for its 
primary object the determination of the heat of dilution 
of zinc amalgams. This heat of dilution is negative, 
that is, the dilution of zinc amalgam by the addition of 
mercury absorbs heat. In the course of the experimental 
work, which was conducted by Dr. W. D. Hendersea, 
phenomena so extraordinary were encountered that the 
speaker ventured to call the concentration at which they 
occur a transition point in zinc amalgam. 

The method employed was electrical, by means of a con- 
centration cell, the only difference between the two legs 
of the celi of H-form being in the concentration of the 
amalgam composing the electrodes. The ratio of the zinc 
to the mercury, expressed as a percentage, was in every 
case twice as great in one leg of the cell as in the other. 
This relation was secured by weighing out pure mercury 
in two portions as one to two, and depositing in thera 
the same quantity of zine electrolytically by connecting 
the two in series with anodes of pure zinc, and both in 
series with a silver coulometer. The operation was con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and the concentra- 
tion cell was exhausted of air and filled with hydrogen 
to avoid oxidation. 

Such a concentration cell is reversible and the Gibhbs- 
Helmholtz equation applies to it. This equation js 

H dE 
abt tat 

In this case ihe H stands for the heat of dilution only, 
all other forms of heat absorption or evolution being 
equal and of opposite sign on the two sides of the cell. 
The second term is the equivalent of the Nernst equation 
for the E.M.F. of a concentration cell, both being directly 
proportional to the absolute temperature T. It is then 
obvious that the Nernst equation applies only to solut’ons 
or amalgams so dilute that the heat of dilution is neg! gible. 
By measuring E at a known temperature and determining 
dE/dT, the equation gives the heat of dilution H in 
passing from any concentration to one half as great. 

From a concentration of 0.5 per cent. to about 2.2 per 
cent. the electromotive forces fall only slightly and all 
lie on a straight line. The same is true of dE/dT and H. 
But at a concentration of about 2.3 per cent. the line 
denoting E.M.F. abruptly changes direction downward, 
while the value of dE'/T increases fivefold. Also the heat 
of dilution changes from negative 450 joules per gm.-mol. 
of zine to negative 8700 joules. The three curves then 
again become nearly straight lines. When zinc amalgam 
of 3 per cent. concentration is diluted to one-half, the 
absorption of heat is very nearly 10.000 joules per 
gm.-mol. of zinc. These abrupt changes indicate a trans!- 
tion point, in the zinc amalgem. 

Mr. F. E. Smith congratulated the Author and asked 
if it would be possible to obtain a zine amalgam which 
could be used in a Clark cell so as to give a small tem- 
perature coefficient. 

Prof. C. H. Lees expressed his interest in the experi- 
ments and hoped that they would provide definite informa. 
tion as to the state of the zinc aé the particular point 
described. 

The Author replying to Mr, Smith said he had net 
given attention to the point raised, but it appeared to 
him that a Clark cell set up with zinc amalgam of a 
concentration below this transition point would have a 
temperature coefficient larger than that of the normal 
Clark cell. 

A paper on “A Method of producing an intense Cad- 
mium Spectrum, with a proposal for the use of Mereury 
and Cadmium as Standards in Kefractometry ” was reaii 


by Dr T. M. Lowry. 
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' which he described some years ago. 


work with many wave-lengths, 
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Of the 26 wave-lengths that have been used in the 
study of rotatory dispersion (Proc. Roy. Soc. 1xxxi. p. 472, 
Nov. 19, 1908) the following seven have been found to be 
the most suitable for general use: 


Li Cd Na Hg Cd 
6708 6438 5893 5461 5086 


In refractometry it has been customary to use the 
seri¢s : — 


Cd 
4800 


He 
4358 


H. Na ;. t 


6560 5893 4801 4341 


This series has the disadvantages (1) that the chief 
stanuard Na 5893, is a doublet, and (2) that the other three 


lines are of such weak intensity that they are useless for 
the majority of optical measurements. It is therefore 
urged that—in view of the readiness with which the 


mercury and cadmium spectra can now be produced—the 
mercury green line should be generally adopted in place of 
sodium as chief standard in optical work oi all kinds, and 
that the hydrogen lines should be abandoned even as. 
secondary standards in favour of the series of wave-lengths 
set out above. In support of this propesal it is poimted 
out that the green mercury line occupies a convenient 
position in the spectrum, is exceedingly brilliant and of 
such a high degree of purity that a sharp extinction can 
be obtained in reading a rotatory power of 5000° ; that the 
cadmium lines are equally brilliant and of an even higher 
order of purity; and that the wonderful intensity of the 
violet mercury line is more than sufficient to compensate 
for the drawback arising from the presence of two weak 
satellites. In the measurement of optical and magnetic 
rotatory dispersion, the ratio Hg 4358 to Hg 5461 is suf- 
ficent to characterise the substance under examination, and 
similar considerat:ons will probably be found to apply in 
the measurement of refractive dispersion. 

In order to produce a cadmium spectrum of sufficient 
intensity for polarimetric work, advaniage is taken of the 
favourable properties of the silver-cadmium alleys. On 
account of their isomorphism the two metals torm an excel- 
lent series of alloys which are characterised by good 
mechanical properties and very high meliing-pocnts (an 
alloy with 60 per eent. Cd melts as high as 700° Ca. Tr 
striking contrast to the behaviour of the pure imetal, the 
alloy gives a steady are which can be kept true to centre 
by rotating the electrodes in opposite directions. The 
spectrum shows the silver as well as the cadmium lines, 
but these are so far separated that even with a low resalv- 
ing-power the slit of a spectroscope can be opened to its 


full width without any overlapping of the brillant 
“blocks” of light which take the place of the usuat 
“ lines.” 

last few weeks 


Mr. Twyman remarked that during the 
he had seen a cadmium tube, similar to « mereury lamp, 
working with satisfactory result. Such tubes had beer 
used for some time by Paschen and Rontgen. He agreed 
with the Author with regard to the greater use of mercury 
light for spectroscopic and similar purposes. 

Dr. A. E H. Tutton sid that he had been working lately 
with Cadmium tubes and found that they worked well for 
a considerable time. With regard to the measurement of 
refractive indices he was astonished that more use was not 
made in this country of the monochromatic ‘Iuminator, 
The instrument was 
used in Germany and gave sat: ‘sfac tory results. 

The Author seid that in some cases it was necessary to 
and under such cireum- 
monochrometic Uluminater would be 
seven wave- 





stances Dr. Tutton’s 
useful. Jt was also useful, however, to have 
lengths as standard lights. 

Mr. A. Campbell read a paper “On the Measurement 
of Wave Length for high frequency Electrics] Qscilla- 
tions.” The experiments had for their object the calibration 
of wavemeters for the measurement of the high frequencies 
(200,000 up to 1,000,000 ~ per sec.) used in wave-tele- 
graphy. Two wavemeters (A and RB) were tested, both 
being of the type consisting of a scries of s:If-inductance 
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coils used singly (L) in series with a variable air-condenser 
(KX) and o thermo-ammmeter, the reading of K being ob- 
tained by altering the capacity until the circuit shows 
resonance with the working circuit. The coils of wave- 
meter (A) were wound with solid wire, those of (B) with 
stranded wire (7/365), each strand being separately insu- 
lated. The absolute value of the frequency was determined 
by photographing spark-trains in the primary circuit by 
means of a rotating mirror running at a constant and 
accurately measured speed. As the following table shows, 
the value of the frequencyn, deduced from the measured 
values of K and L with wavemcter (B) were in close agrec- 
ment wiih the actual » deduced from the spark-photo- 
graphs. , 


n. ny. 
~ per sec. ~ per sec. 
290,300 290,500 
516,800 516,800 
818,000 821,200 
1,042,000 1,039,000 


With wavemeter (A) the agreement was naturally not 
nearly sc close, but was much improved when the values 
of the self-inductances of the solid wire coils were cor- 
rected to the high frequency values by the formulas of 
Heaviside and L. Cohen. The results in the above table 
show that the inductances of the stranded wire coils are 
practically unaltered for frequencies from O up to 
1,000,000 ~per sec. 

Mr. W. Ducdell said the paper was & valuable one 
because accurate experiments on self-induction and 
capacity at high frequencies were required. With refer- 
ence to the photographs he asked if the Author had used 
his method to photograph arcs and, if so, with what 
results. It would he interesting to know how low it is 
possible to get the apparent resistance of a coil with high 
frequency currents by stranding the wire. 

Dr. Erskine-Murray, referring to Mr. Duddell’s remarks, 
said that in actual practice the resistance could not be 
reduced more than about 10 per cent. by stranding. 

Mr. Taylor congratulated the Author, and pointed out 
that the wavemeters described could only be used at the 
transmitting station. Wavemeters were required which 
could be used at receiving stations. Referring to the 
question of stranding he pointed out that it was possible 
to overdo the stranding and obtain less satisfactory results 
than could be obtained by stranding with a fewer number 
of wires 

Mr. G. B. Dyke called attention to experiments similar 
to those described which were being carried out by Dr. 
Fleming at University College. With reference to the 
spark-photographs he was surprised that an accurdcy of 
1 in 1000 could be obtained. 

The Author in reply stated that as the whole distributed 
capacity of the inductance-coils had very little effect on the 
frequency of resonance, the dielectric hysteresis of the 
ebonite would be negligible except as regards damping. 
Sparks appeared to give sharper and more accurately 
measurable photographs than vacuum-tuhe discharges or 
ares, except mercury arcs, which gave the clearest and 
best pictures. 

A paper on “ An Electro-Magnetic Method of studying the 
Theory of and solving Algebraical Equations of any 
Degree,” by Dr. Russell and Mr. Alty, was read by the 
Authors. They point out that the problem of finding the 
roots of an elgebraical equation of the nth cegree is 
identically the same as that of finding the positions of the 
“neutral poinis,” that is, the points where the resultant 
force due to the earth and definite currents in n long 
vertical wires is zero. The m wires are arranged at any 
convenient distances apart in a plane which is at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian. The currents in the 
wires are then s.djusted to certain values which are readily 
found by the methods of partial fractions. If vr, and y, 
be the coordinates of one of these neutral points measured 


with reference to certain definite axes, 7,-y, /—1 is a’ 


pair of roots of the original equation. All the real roots 
lie on the sxis of X which cuts the wire at right angles. 
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The positions of the neutral points thus determine-all the 
roots real and imaginary. of the given equation. The 
peculiar advantage of the method is that we can see, 
in many cases almost at once, what effect varying the 
value of the coefficient of any power of z will have on the 
roots of the equation. A simple apparatus which the 
Authors have devised for students’ use is described. The 
positions of the neutral points are determined by means 
of a small charm compass. In this way all the roots can 
be determined with a maximum inaccuracy of 1 per cent. 

A paper entitled “The Sine Condition in relation to the 
Coma of Optical Systems ” was read by Mr. 8. D. Chal- 
mers. The condition for the correction of coma in a 
centred optical system is the well-known Sine condition. 
This has been proved by Clausius, Helmholtz, Hockin, and 
others, and the importance of this condition in the design 
of optical systems has been pointed out by Abbe, Steinheil, 
Conrady, and others. So far as the Author is aware no 
discussion of the effects of failure to satisfy this condition 
has been published, and the present paper shows how to 
obtain the relation between the Coma of a system and 
the errors in the Sine Condition. 

Dr. C. V. Drysdale exhibited a new Fery Thermo-electric 
Calorimeter. This form of calorimeter can be used con- 
tinuously and permits the value of the gas produced in a 
gas-works or producer-plant to be watched from time to 
time. The principle of the instrument is that of burning 
the gas to be tested at a constant rate in a special burner 
consuming from 5 to 10 litres per hour. This burner 
heats a recuperative thermopile, of which the cold junc- 
tion is traversed by the air employed for the combustion, 
while the hot junction is heated by the products of com- 
bustion. The thermopile contains 15 junctions which 
enables a P.D. of .2 volt to be obtained. The energy 
produced is sufficient to obtain a trace with a recording 
instrument similar to that obtained with the Richard 
recording thermometers and barometers. 

Mr. R. 8. Whipple expressed his interest in the calori- 
meter and said he was surprised at the accuracy which 
could be obtained over large variations of the rates of 
consumption of the gas. There was a great need for a 
satisfactory calorimeter of the kind exhibited. 

A paper by Mr. F. W. Jordan on “An Instrument 
for Measuring the Strength of an Intense Horizontal 
Magnetic Field” was read by the Author. The method 
consists in measuring directly the transverse force on a 
conductor traversed by a current in a direction at right 
angles to the field. Two copper strips of uniform width, 
each cut to form three sides of a rectangle, are fastened 
together and connected by short tinsel leads to terminals, 
so that the current can be sent in the same direction 
through each of the insulated conductors. The frame- 
work is suspended in the field to be measured from % 
helical spring of phosphor-bronze. The tension in the 
spring can be adjusted to bring the framework into a sighted 
position. To make a measurement the horizontal conduc- 
tors are arranged at right angles to the field and & known 
copper weight is suspended from the centre. A current 
is passed through the wires and its strength adjusted until 
the framework is again in its sighted position. The 
strength of the field is then easily calculated. The results 
obtained with the apparatus using fields from 1000 to 
13,000 gausses agreed with those got by the ballistic 
method to 1 part in 400. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GARAGES FOR AIRSHIPS. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Str,—As one who for some years‘ past has had a great deal of 
éxperience in “ballooning,’? and who has given special atten- 
tion to the question of housing balloons in garages, I should 
be obliged if you would kindly allow me space in your valuable 
journal to call attention to a recent correspondence which I 
have had with the Daily Bfail, and with the War Office, on this 
| important subject. All experience goes to show that sheds or 
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cables have little or no power to protect a balloon or air-ship 
The wind, even in its milder moods, makes little of human 
strength, as is abundantly proved by the cases of the French 
air-ship “ La Patrie’”’ and the huge air-ship of Count Zeppelin, . 
when the united efforts of hundreds of soldiers were utterly 
 sihinahay to prevent their breaking away. When Monsieur 

ément graciously offered his air-ship, the “ Clément-Bayard,”” 
to the British Government for military purposes, and when 
the Daily Mail offered £5,000 towards the erection of a shed 
for the garage of the air-ship, I immediately wrote to the Daily 
Mail, pointing out the uselessness for such a purpose of sheds, 
however strongly constructed, even when reinforced by heavy 
steel cables sunk in a cement ground. In the event of even 
half a gale springing up, how is it possible that a huge air- 
ship can be so handled that while the top, the bottom, and the 
sides of the balloon are wobbling in every direction it can safely 
and without risk be steered into the shed, even on a compara- 
tively calm day? It is quite obvious that if there is to be any 
safety for the air-ship there must be garages every ten or fifteen 
miles all along the proposed route. Accordingly, I wrote to 
the Daily Mail, and later on to the War Office, suggesting that 
the latter, instead of accepting the Daily Mail’s offer of £5,000 
for the erection of a shed which would be quite useless, would 
do far better to employ two or three hundred engineering soldiers 
to excavate pits exactly fitted to the size of the balloon every 
ten or fifteen miles. Into these pits the airship could be guided 
wihout the smallest difficulty or danger, and, once inside the 
pit, a sliding roof would place the air-ship in a position of 
absolute safety, protected alike from the danger of the wind and 
the danger of projectiles in time of war. y suggestion was 
one evolved by sheer common sense, and its advantages are 
so obvious that it is not necessary to dwell upon them. For 
reasons best known to themselves, the proprietors of the Daily 
Mail took no notice of my suggestion beyond formally acknow- 
ledging my letter. On the other hand, the War Office have 
written to thank me for my suggestions, and it is to be hoped 
that they will profit by them, and discard the idea of the ridicu- 
lous and costly sheds suggested by the Daily Mail. I have no | 
interest whatever in the matter beyond that of serving the necds 
of the country which has become my home by adoption. 


: ; mp HorvaTu. 
33, Richmond Mansions, Richmond Road, 
South Kensington. 


A PHRASEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEmy. 


S1r,—Your correspondent, .“A French Linguist,’’ asks 
whether his endeavour to write an account of a cycle race in 
idiomatic English has been successful. “If my artificial Eng- 
lish is above the average of the English of foreigners,’’ he says, 
“warrant will have been given for the construction in all j 
languages of a phraseological dictionary upon my plan.’ I 
think he has proved his point. 

That a man, knowing nothing of cycles or cycling, should have , 
been able to produce that account by the aid of a dictionary is | 
wonderful—and_ more wonderful when it is remembered that | 
the writer is dealing with a foreign language. An average 
Englishman, knowing nothing of cycling, could not have written 
so idiomatically. So much conceded, I may be allowed a further ; 
comment as a rider of the machines, and a reader of the litera- | 
ture of the sport of the last twenty years. “A French Linguist’’ | 
would like to know if his report would pass unchallenged bv 
English cyclists, and the answer, regretful, but decided, must ; 
be: No; not for a moment, not for a line, not by the most 
ignorant butcher boy that ever shoved a carrier trike. His 
account is a roar of laughter; a column of Babu English as 
diverting as ever came from an Indian pen. More diverting, 
indeed, for, as his methods of gathering phrases are more pains- 
taking, the result is not wild butchery of the language, but a 
delicate and cunning torture. Half the phrases employed are 
of the machines and ways of twenty years ago; the other half 
are those of a young lady whose machine is made ready for her 
once a week by the under-gardener that she may “cycle’’ two 
miles to the tennis ground. If “A French Linguist’ has bor- 
rowed his phrases from novels, as he says, his defeat is not to 
be wondered at, for the novelist generally comes a cropper when 
he speaks of the machine. Mr. Wells’s “Wheels of Chance’ 
is the best cycling novel yet written, but the mistakes in phraseo- 
logy, machine detail, road terms, and routes are woeful. 

“Cycling,”’ and the other Rosebery Avenue publications are 
a sure guide here. : 

May one propose a little plan to “A French Linguist ’’? Does 
he ever “ go racing’’? If so, would he write, with the aid of his 
dictionary, a sketch of a day or an hour on the course. with 
conversation, bookies’ patter, and remarks by the crowd? It 
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| The Vulture’s Prey. 


would cause, I imagine, as welcome a succession of smiles us 
his cycling article, and would certainly be understanded cf 
more people. I should like to have the opportunity of offering 
him, as here, a compliment and a smile. 8. Haze. 


ADJECTIVAL ADJUNCTS. 
To the Editor of Tur AcapEmy. 


“The man, who is prudent, looks to the future’’? (Morell). 
“The man, who is prudent, looks to the future ’’? (Morell) 
Is not * The man. whe is prudent,” etc., equivalent to “The 
prudent man’’? Is not, therefore, the adjective-clause restric- 
tive, here? If so, why does Morell separate the adjective-clause 
from the rest of the sentence by means of commas? Does he 
not make use of the adjective-clause, in this case, as a kind of 
“explanatory sentence ’’ that may render the reader the same 
service as the use of an “explanatory phrase’ would have 
done? A Frexcu Lincuist. 


CLEARNESS IN PROSE. 
Yo the Editor of THE AcapEMy. 


Sizn,—With reference to M. Wake Cook's remarks, in your 
issue of the 10th instant, I beg to say that a real good thought, 
clearly put, be it from an author of the 17th century or from 
one who lived before that time, will always be admired. I find 
a case in point, amongst many others, in “The Beauties of 
Shakespeare ’’: 

“The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless'1; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes,”’ ete. 
And these lines justify the words of Boileau, when he says: 
“Ce que l'on congoit bien, s’énonce clairement, 
Et les mots, pour le dire, arrivent ais¢ment.” 

In conclusion, I beg to quote the words of a French scholar : 
“Une belle pensce, exprimée en une phrase diffuse ou 
entortillée, est comme un beau tableau caché sous wun voile.” 

A Frexcu Linevist. 
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FICTION 


The Unlit Lamp. By A. Gissing. White and Co., 6s. 

A Raised Siege. By M. Durant. White and Co., 6s. 

The Honorary Whip. By R. Carew. White and Co., 6s. 

The Liberty of Love. By James Blyth. White and Co., 6s. 

With the Warden of the Marches. By H. Pease. Constable, 6s. 

The House of the Soul. By J. B. Harris-Burland. Chapman 
and Hall, 6s. 

By Tyler de Saix. Fisher Unwin, 6s. 

Dark House. By W. Dale. David Nutt, 6s. 

The Marriage of Muryarct. By E. M. Albanesi. 
1s, net. 

The Enterprise of Ella, By Jay Jelf. John Long, 6s. 

Cackling Geese. By B. Girvin. John Long, 6s. 

The Voree of the Giient. By Mrs. Walter Tibbits. John Long, 
3s. 6d. net. 
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MAGAZINES 
Gunter’s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


By C. M. Doughty. Duckworth, 5s. net. 
By H. G. Wells. Constable, 1s. net. 
By John Mastin, F.S.A.Seot. 


The Cliffs. 

New Worlds for Old. 

Through the Sun in an Airship. 
Griffin, 6s. 

Eton Memories. By An Old Etonian. 

Itome: A Popular History for Young People. 
Fisher Unwin, 1s. 6d. net. 

Spain: A Popular History for Young People. 
Fisher Unwin, 1s. 6d. net. 

Old Tales from Greece. By A. Zimmern. 


John Long, 10s. 6d. net 
By M. Ferd. 


By L. Williams. 
Fisher Unwin, 1s. 6d. 


net. 
Seven Short Plays. By Lady Gregory. Maunsel and Cv., 
3s. 6d. net. 


POETRY 


The Power of Rel Michael; and Other Ballads. By F. Lang- 


bridge. Maunsel and Co., 2s. 6d. net. : 
The Mountain Singer, By S. MacCathmhacil. Maunsel and 
Co., 2s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY 


Handbouks on the Gospels for Young People. 
C. M. E, Hicks, M.A. S.P.C.K., 1s. 
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A PERFECT ENCYCLOP4EDIA OF MUSIC 
The 


“Music Story Series 


Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


Author of “The Great Tone Poets,” “ Musicians’ Wit and Humorr,”’ etc., etc. 


Each volume has between 200-300 pages. Square Crown 8vo, cloth cilt, 38. 6d. net. 


HE “MUSIC 3TORY SERIES” Volumes are authoritative, interesting and 
SG eee books—furnished with appendices which give them permanent value 
as works of reference, data, etc. Each volume tells all that the reader may want to 
know upon any of the aspects of musical art which the various works of the series cover. 
The books are produced in the highest style of typographical excellence, with illustra- 
tions in photogravure, collotype, line and half-tone reproductions. The paper is 
deckle edge, with wide margins for notes. . 


The following volumes, each at 3/6 net, are ready :— 


| Story of Oratorio Story of the Harp 


By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, B.A., Mus. Doc. By WM. H. GRATTAN FLOOD, Organist of 
. Enniscorthy Cathedral. 


| Story of Notation Story of Organ Music 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS. M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of English Music 


1904 (Musicians’ Company Lectures). 


This Volume 1s a pen and pencil sketch of English Music 
for 300 years—1604 to 14904—and has been adopted by the Royal 
College of Organists as a Text Book. 


Story of the Organ 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of Chamber Music 
By. N. KILBURN, Mus. Bac. (Cantab). Story of Minstrelsy 


ae. By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Story of the Violin Ss , 
By PAUL STOEVING, Professor, Guildhall tory of Musical Form 


School of Music. By CLARENCE LUCAS. 


| An EDITION DE LUXE of each of these Volumes in 
White and Gold, 5/- net, is now ready 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR OF THE PUBLISHERS (POST FREE), 


| THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO. L”™ 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE 
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ANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE)— 
4 COMPLETE WORKS, with Life by 
portrait ; & vols,, oriyinal cloth; 
£5 5+,--WALKER, 
tiggate, Leeds. 





NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
a BEYOND. By May Kercurver: | & 
DIRECTORIES. ARNOLD. ‘*’Tis a soothing and helpful litue 





ORNWALL EDUCATION ‘f 


COMMITTEE. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 








HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL. i and RARE BOOKS on any sibjret 

: : "SUPPLIED. The most expert Boowfinder 

Wanted, in September next, an Assistant | extant. Please stat» wants and ask tor | 
Master, to teach English, Composition and; CATALOGUE. 1 make a speeal feature of , 


Literature, History, and Mathematics. 
sidiary subjects: French and Geography. 
Games. Salary £120, rising £5 per annum to 
£160. Apply to the Head Master on or betore | 


the 22ad July. 
F. R. PASCOE, 
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Sub- | exchanging any Salable| Books f ro others 
selected 

of 2,000 Books T narticular y want post fre-. 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14 16. hn 
Bright St., Birmingham. 


RECOGNITION AND LIFE IN THE | 


book.”—A Corresp Limp cloth, 1s. net : post | 
ree, Is. 1d.—A. TALBOT & Co., 13, Pater. | 
noster Now, London, E.C, 
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from my various Lists. Special I 


Harmsworth Eney- 


‘lopedia, 10 Vols, 58s. net, for 32s, Barth slo 
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Education Office, Seeretary, mew’s Survey Gazettcer British Isls. 17s. 6d. 
Truro, inet. for 5s. 6d. Rh-ad’s Staffordshire Pots 
8th July, 1909. | and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 
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i} HE LITTLE SALON. 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 

No Entrauce Fee to Members joining at onee. 
| Write Dineeror, GALLERY VAN Bik bt. 

| 36, Albemarle Street, W. 


A LIONEL ISAACS, 
53, FICCADILLY, W. 
;RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Specialty :-Freneh  Mhustrated Books 6t the 
mth Contuyy and Medeom French EDEL ONS 











DE LUNE, 
*,7 Gentlemen wishins to dist ose 
obl ge by kindly re; o-tine 
Cataivgue of Rare Books and MSS. now roa lu. 
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BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 


The GOVERNORS are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the HEADMASTER- 
| SHIP of the MODERN LANGUAGES DE- 

PARTMENT. 

!. ‘The salary is €360 per annnin, and the ean- 
didate appomted will require toenter u_on his- 
duties at Ist September, 1909, 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testi. 
;moninls, ete, to be lodged with the Secretary 
; not later than Wednesday, 2Ist July. 1909, 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


ROYAL 











PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SPECIAL FoR 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


Summer Reading ! 


THE 
THE 
ALL 
THE 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
NEW BOOKS JUST OUT, AND 
NEW BOOKS JUST COMING OUT, 
YOU WANT TO DO IS TO GET 


JULY 
BOOK MONTHLY 


WHICH YOU CAN ORDER FROM ANY 
BOOKSELLER FOR SIXPENCE. 


Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, § C0O.. Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, 
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If you read ‘The Log of a Sailorman,” you 


7 will remember how the book held you from cover 


to cover; and you will be glad to have your 
attention called to the author’s latest romance. 


Over Brave Blue Seas 
6s. 


By WILL BROOKE 6 
Author of “The Log of a Sa lorman.” S. 


Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the cour-e of the 
year, but tae wumb-r of writers oi sea stories—gen vine sca st ries 
--may be counted upon the fingers of one band; consequently, an 
unmistakabl- audition to the roll is an atfair of wide interest. 
No reader of '* The Log of a Sailorman,” which was received with 
such pubsie favour list seacon, and extolled by the press of Britain, 
Ameries, and th: Coloniesalike, can doubt that Mr. Witt Brooke 
has the root ol the matter ia him, and that bis work entitles him 
to a place beside the veritable masters of the crautt. A sarlor by 
profession, Mr. Wit Brooke has gilts of insight, imaginat:on, 
observat oa, and humvur, that are the birthnght of the born 
story-teller. 

In h’s new work, “OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS,’ Mr. Wien 
Brooke present<a realistic account of a sciler's life; his wander. 
ings and adventures by land and sea, from the time of his first 
vey ge in a suing ve-s-l unt! he obtains ¢ m-nand of an ocean: 
going steamship. Thrilling adventums, geoseenes, and 
wonderful happenings follow cach other in rapid succession; and 
the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intensely vivid and sriking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 
hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl: and throughout 
the hook there is an indescribable atmosphere of aetualiry. 
“OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS” is no whit less fascinating than 
its predecessor, and it shows, in addition, a vreater ease and 
mastery of technique. The book lends the fivishing touches to a 
growing reputation, and will be read by all classes of readers with 


emplete satisfaction, 


Copyright in America. 





Speeial Colonial Edition. 


The CENTURY PRESS, 6-9, Surrey St., London. 
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THE “LEADERS”) |«?| A NOBLESSE.” 


THE GAY PARADINES A NEW GOTHA, 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 
Aendemy : “We heartily recommend the story to all our 


readers 7. Liaily: News: © sincere and vivid piece of work 1! Containing Biographies and Photographs 
of the French and English Nobility. 


hundred years ago.” Daily Chronicle: * A vivid picture of a 
E. de BORDON, Editor. 














century ago.” 


THE SECRET TERROR 


By ‘‘ BRENDA.” 6s. 
Times: © AX thoroughly good novel.” Scotsman: ‘ Cannot 
fail to interest and impress readers about the tronbles of real life.” 
Morni-g Leader ; “ Powertul and straightforward.” 


THE CHIPPENDALES|]' 


By ROBERT GRANT. 6s. 

Academy : “One of the really fine books that go to hearten us 
amid the welt: r of crass futility which now ciszraces the name of 
literature. Dee revkbuver 2 One of the small number of 
novels Which are destined to be the classics of their subjects. A 


ive destined to he the elasie The Cowper & Newton Museum 
novel on very haman lines—full of plot and movement.” arse 
IN CALVERT’S VALLEY} Ober 


FS pRGECE TE MUN EKGLE: AN_APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Sl Hild Daily Telegraph > © Away frou the beaten track of Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
novels : will, by reason of the intenseness of the tale and the the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
diamatic denonement, sustain the reader's iuterest from beginning sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 

+» er 
to end. | I Trustees have, with a number of gent!emen resident in the dis- 


STO LEN H O N EY trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 


| Durham is the Chairman. 
By ADA and DUDLEY JAMES, 6s | 
| 





82a, Farringdon Street, E.C. 






































: es ee) The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Timea: A skilsul and attractive story.” Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 
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DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. | THE STORY oT THYRZA. By ALICE BROWN 
THE STORY OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY, Author of “‘ Rose Macleod.” 
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! SONNETS. By torp ALFRED DouGLAs 


Author of “ The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not 
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Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and sim- 
plicity, both in the similes used and in the diction ; while 
most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small 
part of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 
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LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 


Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Feap. 8vo, 
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A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, §s. net. 
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£2 2s. net. 


THE GOLDEN TOURNEY. By WILLIAM CHANTREY. 
With Ten Steel Engravings specially produced for this work. Edition 
limited to 250 copies. Price £3 35. net. 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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composition. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


THe proceedings at Bow Street against Mr. Crosland, 
‘Assistant Editor of this paper, have been adjourned till 
Wednesday next, and we are thus debarred from comment- 
ing upon them. On one point, however, we are at liberty 
to speak with freedom. In the course of his opening 
remarks Mr. Elliott, K.C., took it upon himself to assert 
that Tue Acapemy “once had a large circulation,” but 
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are likely to stick to him for some time to come. 


gress, and at unforeseen changes. In the case of another 


class of temperament there is certain to be an almost 


irresistible temptation to the precipitate pursuit ‘of un- 
practical ideas.” Mr. Asquith is becoming a serious rival 


to Mr. Winston Churchill as a coiner of phrases which 
Mr. 


' Churchill once delivered himself of the phrase “ termino- 


logical inexactitude.” Mr. Churchill and his party 
abound in terminological inexactitudes. The Premier now 
comes along with “the precipitate pursuit of unpractical 
ideas.” It is a “clever” phrase, and it expresses to & 
nicety the whole policy and intention of the present 
Government. They have been engaged in the precipi- 
tate pursuit of unpractical ideas from the moment they 
came into power. What was their Education Bill but 
the precipitate pursuit of an unpractical idea? What 
was their Licensing Bill but the precipitate pursuit of 
another unpractical idea? And what is their Budget but 
the precipitate and impertinent pursuit of half a hundred 


| unpractical ideas? The precipitate pursuit of unpractical 


ideas will hand Mr. Asquith’s Government down to 
posterity as the most ridiculous and dangerous Govern- 
ment that ever existed in England. However, the 
country’s cup of bitterness is fairly full, and the doom of 
Mr. Asquith and his precipitate and unpractical pursuers 
is sealed. Decent persons who found themselves in the 
position of unpopularity and disgrace which the present 
Government has occupied for at least a couple of years 


| past, would have resigned long ago; but the precipitate 


that he was afraid that “it had fallen upon evil days,” | 


thereby suggesting that THE Acapemy’s circulation had 
dwindled under the present editorship. Mr. Elliott 
did not attempt to support this serious and damaging state- 
ment by evidence, and in point of fact it can be proved 
by our books and printing accounts that so far from 
the circulation of Tue Acapemy having deteriorated under 
Lord Alfred Douglas’s editorship, it has been very nearly 
doubled. Lord Alfred Douglas took over the control of 
the paper two and a-half years ago, and the circulation 
has increased steadily ever since. So that Mr. Elliott’s 
fears as to our downfall are groundless and gratuitous. 
In view of what such a statement might mean commer- 
cially we are astonished that a King’s Counsel could have 
been induced to put it forward without a tittle of evidence 
to prove it, and when the facts are entirely the other way. 


Mr. Asquith’s speech at the Eighty Club banquet is 
what the Daily Mail would call the speech of a clever 
‘politician. Mr. Asquith purported to explain his con- 
ception of Liberalism. Before making his definition he 
was careful to clear a certain amount of ground. “It 
has always been the case,” he observed, “that political life 
and development in this country will follow its own 
lines. But it is true that here, as elsewhere, when new 
ideas of social transformation are in the air, alive and 
active, Liberalism, unless it is always on the alert, 
be exposed to the growing dangers of Conservatism 
Socialism. 
are certain to be exaggerated alarms at over-rapid. pro- 
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will | 
and | 
In the case of one class of temperament there | 


pursuit of the appealing and practical pension gives Mr. 
Asquith and his impecunious supporters pause. , 


Mr. Asquith further committed himself to the statement 
that in his view one of the main planks in the policy of 
Liberalism was “to render property.secure by divesting it 
of injustice.” Were more brazen or specious words ever 
uttered by a responsible Minister? Mr. Asquith. and his 
roost-robber, David Lloyd George, have proved by their 
acts that they wish to make property secure by destroying 
it altogether. If you be rich in England you are to be 
fair game for the roost-robber. If there be nine eggs in 
your nest Lloyd George wants eight, and he won’t wait. 
He wants to protect your property by taking it away from 
you, and bestowing it gratuitously upon the proletariat. 
Lloyd George is an excellent carver, but he has not yet 
got firm hold of his capon; nor while the sense of justice 
continues to inhabit the remote recesses of the Harms- 
worth-sodden English mind is he ever likely to get firm 
hold. It is more blessed to be poor than to be rich; but 
it is more blessed to be rich than to appropriate and dis- 
tribute in benevolence things which do not belong to you. 


From‘a°column in the Sphere, signed “V. V. V.,” which 
eryplié symbols, wé believe, conceal the identity of Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, we take the following paragraph : 

More laughter. “Mr. John Murray, the publisher, 
said that an editor had no right to condense a novel 
without consulting the author. Authors were 
extremely sensitive on the point. (Laughter.)” Why 
was that funny? Did the court laugh because 
authors in being sensitive were doing something 
foolish, displaying their idiocy? That is the usual 
reason for laughter. But the real reason is, of 
course, that a court of law is such a cave of human 
pettiness and squalor that any pretext of relief is 
clutched at. Let me write the statement in cold ink 
and you will see how little humour it contains: 


Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Authors having written a story carefully, and accord- 
ing to their own artistic convictions, do not like to 
have it cut about by a stranger. Not funny at all, 
is it? 

The Sphere ia edited by Mr. Clement Shorter, and if 
our recollection serves us Mr. Shorter once appeared as an 
expert witness against a lady novelist who was seeking 
damages because some editor or other had been tamper- 
ing with her work. However, that is not the point. We 
think Mr. Lucas is quite right in enquiring why the sensi- 
tiveness of authors should be considered funny. Really 
there is nothing funny about the average author. Always 
he is mightily serious, and nobody who has practical 
dealings with him will consider him a person who is in 
the least likely to be blown out of court with laughter. 


The whole question of the rights of editors and publishers 
over manuscripts they may happen to have acquired by 
purchase and unconditionally is a vexed question. An 
editor buys a manuscript. The author has written that 
manuscript most carefully, and according to his own artis- 
tic convictions. It may suit the convenience, and it may 
even be necessary for the editor to cut down the author’s 
copy; that is to say, to omit a paragraph here and a 
paragraph there and to prune redundant, even if 
entirely beautiful, phraseology. Is the editor to be held 
responsible in damages for the mere act of assuming these 
irksome and painful duties? Of course, the author’s grounds 
for complaint are that the condensed article or story does 
not represent him in his fullest and more fatal beauty. 
The fact that an editor often improves what he amends, 
is not for a moment to be considered; authors never con- 
sider such points. We are of opinion, however, that as 
a matter of natural justice the editor has a perfect right to 
edit and to use in almost any shape, matter which is pur- 
chased, provided that the author has not made stipula- 
tions to the contrary. Authors who do not love the 
pruning knife, and who have a contempt for journalistic 
exigencies, should mark their manuscript, “To be printed 
as written if used at all.” Then ‘the editor would know what 
was in front of him. Of course, these remarks are not 
intended to bear reference to the case from which Mr. 
Lucas draws his text, as we are not aware whether that 
case has yet been decided; but generally speaking, we are 
of opinion that for the author to suffer under the editor- 
ship of his editor is an exception. He may suffer in 
his own feelings, but he seldom suffers in the public vye. 


We note that a goodly number of persons have expressed 
themselves in delighted terms as to certain “innovations ” 
in regard to the publishing of novels. Mr. Hall Caine and 
Mr. William de Morgan are about to publish novels in 
two-volume form at two shillings a volume net. The 
trade is to be treated most liberally, and the public are 
understood to be getting exceptional value for money, and 
even the publisher is feeling happy, because the ratio of 
profit for himself is to be larger than it has even been 
before. We rejoice suitably. But what of the author? 
We do not gather that his lot is to be in the least improved. 
At any rate, nobody has said that it is to be improved. Of 
course, Mr. Hall Caine, and for that matter, we suppose, 
Mr. de Morgan, knows how to take care of himself. Mr. 
Caine at four shillings net will probably be more profit- 
able to Mr. Caine than Mr. Caine at six shillings ordinary, 
which means, of course, four and sixpence net. Mr. Caine 
expects to do himself well on the extended sale, and thus 
to wipe out the sixpence loss which is clearly being made 
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when a book of his is sold for four shillings instead of 
four and sixpence. “We can well understand that the new 
system will be most advantageous to Mr. Caine—at least 
for a time. But Mr. Caine is not the only writer in the 
world, and Mr. de Morgan is not the only writer in the 
world, There are men who write quite as good novels as 
either of them, but who do not circulate anything like so 
freely. What is to become of these smaller circulations? 
We shall be told that the new system is intended to 
increase those circulations. We were told that the six- 
shilling novel was intended to increase the circulations of 
the writers of the old three volumes at thirty-one and 
sixpence. What happened? Those writers went to the 
wall almost to a man. It is true that their circulations 
increased ; on the other hand, their profits were seriously 
diminished. There were plenty of respectable and com- 
petent novelists in England who made incomes of from 
three to five hundred a year in the days of the novel at 
thirty-one and sixpence. Many of them are now dead, and 
they must have died in straitened circumstances. Their 
novels at six shillings had larger circulations, it is true ; 
but their incomes were reduced by quite half, and in many 
cases by more than half. 


There are publishers in London at the present moment 
who make it a boast that they never pay more than thirty 
pounds for a novel. For this sum they obtain stories by 
writers with reputable names, and they publish on such 
lines that they are bound to make a profit. Now, pub- 
lishers are not philanthropists. It is certain that the new 
system will not be generally adopted unless it shows clear 
and unmistakable benefits for the publisher. We do not 
for a moment see how the author can be sweated down 
further than he has already been sweated down—at any 
rate, when it comes to selling a whole novel for thirty 
pounds. Where the publisher’s chance against the author 
will come in must be on the question of royalties. The 
effect, and the almost immediate effect, of the new system 
will be a shrinkage in the rate of royalties. That odd six- 
pence—i.e., the difference between four shillings net and 
four and sixpence net or six shillings ordinary—must be 
made good out of somebody, and we shall be agreeably sur- 
prised if that somebody does not turn out tobe the author. 
We do not wish to suggest that the particular publisher 
who is initiating the two-volumes-at-four-shillings-net 
system is in any way to be condemned for the course he 
has taken. In point of fact, he happens to be one of the 
very small band of publishers who have a reputation for 
liberal dealings with authors, and we have never heard 
the smallest complaint about him. At the same time, he 
is not by any means the head and front of the trade in 
novels, inasmuch as there are several other houses who do 
quite as large a business as himself in that direction. If 
the new system proves successful, these other houses will 
most certainly not hesitate to adopt it, and, in our opinion, 
and for the reasons we have given above, the result is not 
likely to be beneficial to the man with the pen. 


Mr. Frank Harris is, of course, a great judge of etiquette, 
and it is therefore interesting to read his comments in 
Vanity Fair on the incident which occurred last week 
in connection with Lord Winterton and Mr. Thorne, the 
Labour memter, in the House of Commons. This is what 
Mr. Harris has to say: “Of course, allowance must be: 
made for Lord Winterton; he is very young, and in his 
position a charge of being drunk would scarcely be deemed 
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an insult—a shrug of the shoulders and it would be for- 
gotten. But the character of the Labour members of 
Parliament is a good deal higher. Mr. Thorne’s constituents 
vould regard drunkenness on his part as a most serious 
and shameful offence.” It is characteristic of persons 
belonging to the class of Mr. Frank Harris that they are 
always ready to take upon themselves the task of giving 
advice on questions of manners, good taste, and etiquette 
to their social superiors. The standard of good manners 
which prompts a person of the middle classes to say to & 
peer, “You may be a Lord, but you are obviously not a 
gentleman,” is very common indeed, and Mr. Harris no 
doubt thinks that his remarks are in the highest degree 
creditable to his own independence of character. As 8 
matter of fact, they are the merest claptrap. It is only 
‘a few weeks since one of the Labour members was arrested 
and charged at one of the police courts with being drunk 
and incepable. The gentleman in question was found by 
a policeman lying on his-‘back in a hopeless state of 
intoxication under the belly of a considerate cab-horse. 
We have not heard so far that the other Labour members 
have exhibited any indignation against their comrade in 
distress. On the contrary, and we say it to their credit, 
they appear to have been most anxious to condone the 
convivial offences of a member of their own party. 
do not blame them for this; quite the contrary, but their 
action in the matter does not fit in very gracefully with 
Mr. Frank Harris’s views as to the way in which drunken- 
ness is regarded by the classes and the masses respec- 
tively. 


The current issue of a magazine published for the Viking 
Club, and entitied “Old Lore Miscellany,” contains some 
interesting alliterative' rhymes invented with a view to 
catching the tongue tripping “when uttered quickly.” 
We reproduce tyro of them :— 

The swan swam ower the loch— 
Weel swam swan; 
The swan swam back again— 
Better swam swan. 
The red cock sat on the red kail stock; 
While the red cock cocked, the red stock rocked. 
“She sells sea-shells on the sea-shore” is clearly nothing 
to this. The curious part about these alliterative rhymes 
is that they have all some soul of poetry in them. If 
“the swan swam ower the loch,” etc., had appeared, say, 
in a poem by Burns it would have been proclaimed fine 
poetry by the enthusiastic, and occult meahings would 
have been read into it by persons who are fond of reading 
occult meanings into poetry. Even such a line as “Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pepper off a pewter plate” is not 
to be despised as a thing of beauty in its way, and all that 
is required to make it appear important is a great name 
and a blind faith. In the same magazine we find other 
rhymes which might be taken for poetry. For example :— 


A head like a mill-pick, 
An’ feet like a sheul (shovel), 
A body like a pipe bag, 
An’ yet no a feul (fool). 
Again :— 
Twa grey golts lying in a stye, 
The mair they get the mair they cry. 
These really are not lines from a poem, but simply riddles, 
the first four lines meaning a goose and the second a 
pair of millstones. 
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LA MORT DES PAUVRES 
[From Charles Baudelaire.] 
Death is our sustenance, and makes us seize 
Hold on our life: it is the end, the high 
Hope that is like a cordial we buy, 
And till the evening strengthens our weak knees; 
Beyond the snows, the frosts, the storms that freeze, 
The tremor of a light beneath a sky 
Of visible darkness, and the hostelry 


Where we may eat and sleep and take our ease. 


It is an angel, in whose quickening palms 

Are folded joyous dreams and slumberous calms, 
Who makes the bed of naked men and poor; 

It is of God the mystic granary, 

The long home of the homeless, and his store ; 


The door that opens on the unfathomed sky. 
: M. Jourpain. 








W. H. SMITH AND SON 
“THE PARTNERS.” 


Bzrore we proceed to deal with an exceedingly entertain- 
ing section of our subject we should like to call attention 
to the following facts. Last week we addressed an open 
letter to the Viscountess Hambleden, and that letter has 
already had a most excellent effect. According to the Court 
Circular of Monday, his Majesty the King went round to 
Lady Hambleden’s house in Belgrave Square on Sunday 
afternoon and took tea with her ladyship. The Court 
Circular, or, at any rate, the Daily M ail, which copied the 
Court Circular’s report of his Majesty’s visit was most 
careful to describe Lady Hambleden as “widow of the 
late Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P.” This is very good, 
and we make no complaints; for it is seemly that “Old 
Morality” shoald thus be remembered. We learn, 
further, from another hapenny newspaper that Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son have this week, contributed £2,000 
to the funds of a certain hospital, and that Awdry and 
Hornby have each contributed one hundred guineas to 
the funds of the same hospital. We do not wish to sug- 
gest that these contributions are to be counted among the 
results of our letter to the Viscountess Hambleden. Our 
purpose is merely to note and record them in the way of 
news; but we have other and further news. On sending a 
representative to Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Strand establish- 
ment on Thursday morning for our usual copy of the 
Freethinker, we were informed that Messrs. Smith could not 
supply the Freethinker. The man at the counter would 
not say flatly that the firm had ceased to deal with the 
paper; but we conclude that this is the case, and we think 
that we have aright to suppose that Messrs. W. H. Smith’s 
sudden cessation of part and lot in the dissemination of 
Mr. Foote’s atheistic journal is the direct outcome of 
our letter to the Viscountess Hambleden; so that Tur 
Acapemy does occasionally accomplish a certain amount of 
good. 

Now, as to the partners. Everybody who has had 
dealings with W. H. Smith is aware that “the partners ” 
figure very largely in all conversations about business, 
whether at the Strand house or in Fetter Lane. When you 
call at Smith’s on affairs of importance, you “must see 
one of the partners.” For ourselves, we have seen one of 
the partners many a time and oft. By way of giving 
them something over which they may ponder, we repro- 
duce below a small correspondence which has taken place 
between a Mr. John McCann, o newsvendor,- Mr. W. 
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Wilkie Jones, secretary of the Newsvendor’s General and 
Provident Institution, and Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son: 


The Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Institution, 
15 and 16, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
12th January, 1909. 
To Mr. John McCann, 
Jubilee Cottage, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex. 
Dear S1z,—With reference to your several recent 
- visits to this office, and the desire then expressed that 
I would appeal to Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son on 
behalf of yourself and other itinerant vendors of news 
displaced by the Metropolitan Railway Company, I 
now enclose herewith a copy of my letter to the firm 
and their reply —Yours faithfully, 
W. Witxre Jonzs, Secretary. 


The Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Institution, 
16, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
7th January, 1909. 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 
186, Strand. 

GENTLEMEN,—John McCann, of Harrow, and late of 
Baker Street Station, with others who have suffered 
loss of their “pitches” under recent Metropolitan 
Railway arrangements, deem themselves oppressed by 


Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, and these men have | 


asked me to seek for them an opportunity of laying 
their case before you. 

I have no right or desire to interfere in this or any 
such matter, but I am distressed that you, to whom I 
am greatly indebted for constant kindness and con- 
sideration, can be regarded in such a light. I am 
sure the matter is wholly one of strenuous trade com- 
petition, and that if incidentally any seeming oppres- 
sion has occurred no one will regret it more than 
your good selves, and that in granting these “rough 
diamonds” an interview you may be able to consider- 
ably modify their erroneous impression, and, pos- 
sibly, suggest some other location where they may 
pursue their vocation. 

Apologising for this intrusion, I am, gentlemen, 
faithfully your servant, 

W. Wiraz1s Jones, Secretary. 


186, Strand, W.C. 
8th January, 1909. 
The Secretary, 
The Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Institution, 

16, Farringdon Street. 
Deak 8rz,—We are in receipt of your letter of yester- 
day with reference to Mr. John McCann and other 
sellers of newspapers outside Metropolitan stations. 


We do not think that any object would be served by | 


our seeing a deputation from these men. When we 
first saw the Metropolitan Company with regard to 
taking over the bookstalls, they informed us that they 
were determined to give these outside sellers notice to 
quit, and we cannot see that any injustice has been 
done to them, either by ourselves or the company, as 
they were merely tenants for short periods to whom 
notice could be given at any time. If there is anyone 
who has cause to complain it is ourselves, who pay 
high rents to railway companies for bookstall privi- 
leges, and have to suffer the competition of an in- 
creasing number of outside sellers, who pay no rent 
whatever, and in many cases intercept the cream of 
the business before we have a chance.—Yours faith- 
fully, W. H. Suir any Son. 


It should be mentioned that Mr. John McCann was 
accustomed to sell newspapers at Baker Street Station for 
@ period of over thirty years. He sold newspapers there 
for quite a quarter of a century before Messrs. W. H. 
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Smith and Son took over “the bookstall privileges” 
at Baker Street; and it will be noted that Messrs. Smith 
are of opinion that no injustice was done to Mr. John 
McCann, and that if anybody has suffered ai all, it is not 
Mr. John McCann and other newsvendors, young or old, 
but Messrs. Smith themselves. According to Messrs. 
W. H. Smith Mr. John McCann and other sellers of news- 
papers outside Metropolitan stations actually “ intercept 
the cream” of the newspaper business before Messrs. Smith 
“have a chance.” Therefore, one supposes that all that 
Messrs. Smith get is the skim milk, and the skim milk 
seems to be a very profitable affair, at any rate, when you 
come to consider that Messrs. Smith can afford to give 
£2,000 to a hospital in one lump, and in the shape of a 
“second contribution.” We are quite prepared to accept 
Mr. Wilkie Jones’s statement that “the matter is wholly 
one of strenuous trade competition,” and that “if inci- 
dentally any seeming oppression has occurred, no one will 
regret it more than Messrs. Smith's good selves.” What 
we should like Awdry, Hornby, and Awdry, junior, with 
the possible assistance of Smart, to do is to consider 
fully, _ carefully, and without bias, the case of the 
aforesaid John McCann, and inform us whether in their 
opinion they have done everything that a rich, powerful, 
and benevolent firm may reasonably be expected to do 
when they start business in opposition io a poor and elderly 
man, and practically rent his pitch over his head. We 
make no doubt whatever that the law is entirely on Messrs. 
Smith’s side; we make no doubt that they pay heavy rents 
“for bookstall privileges”; and we make no doubt that 
they would be richer if there were no outside competition. 
We will even go so far as to assume that, by reason of 
their resources and organisation, Messrs. Smith are in a 
position to serve the public much more efficiently and much 
more ably than the outside man. We will even suppose 
that the old adage about “live and let live” is not to be 
considered in these days of “ strenuous competition.” But 
granting all this, we wish to ask Awdry, Hornby, Awdry, 
junior, and Smart whether, in their opinion, it was alto- 
gether handsome of the great and benevolent house of 
Smith to take over the bookstall privileges at the Metro- 
politan Railway stations, without endeavouring to make 
some reasonable and kindly arrangement with the small 
and unmonied men who suffered in consequence of Messrs. 
Smith’s arrival on the scene. We think that such an 
arrangement could, and should, have been made, and, 
what is more, we think that it is not too late even yet for 
We have received a 
number of letters bearing on this and similar questions 
from other sources, but “the partners ” will no doubt like 
to deliberate on the correspondence we have published. 


LITERARY INACCURACIES 
: IL. 


One of the commonest transgressions of scientific fact in 
poetry is the error of making the female bird sing, as 
Milton’s 





wakeful nightir gale, 
She all night long her amorous descant sung. 


Scott is more correct :— 


The lark his lay who trilled ail day 

Sits hushed his partner nigh. 
So is Burns, whose merle “in Azs noontide bower makes 
woodland echoes ring,” and “ his lay the linnet pours,” but 
usually in poetry small singing birds are feminine. Even 
Shakespeare is not free from this poetical misrepresenta- 
tion, for Juliet, speaking of a nightingale, says, 


Nightly she sings on yond pomegranate tree. 


The same mistake is made by Portia in the “Merchant of 
Venice” (v. i. 104) :— 


The nightingale if she should sing b 
When every goose is cackling, weala 
No better a musician than the wren, 


day, 
be thought 
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Although Pope, by the advice of a friend, tried to make 
correctness the special characteristic of his poetry, he is 
far from being free from faults of malobservation. In 
translating the “Iliad,” xv., 271, he transforms Homer’s 
“horned stag” into a “branching hind,” regardless of the 
fact that hinds have no horns. In another passage he 
applies the picturesque but obviously false epithet “azure ” 
to the bronze arms of the Homeric heroes, whom he 
describes seemingly as butting like rams in the line :— 


Now shield with shield, with helmet helmet closed. 


A still more absurd mistranslation is his description of the 
bow bent by Pandarus :— 


Now with full force the yielding bow he bends, 
Drawn to an arch and joins the doubling ends. 


Wordsworth finds ignorance of the common phenomena of 


nature displayed in “the style in which Dryden has | 


executed a description of night in one of his tragedies, 
and Pope his translation of the famous moonlight scene 
in the ‘ Iliad.’” 
of attending accurately to descriptions casually dropped 
from the lips of those around him, might easily depict 
those appearances with more truth. Dryden’s lines are 
vague, bombastic, and senseless; those of Pope, though 
he had Homer to guide him, are throughout false and con- 
tradictory. The verses of Dryden, once highly celebrated, 
are forgotten; those of Pope still retain their hold upon 
public estimation—nay, there is not a passage of descrip- 
tive poetry which at this day finds so many and such ardent 
admirers. Strange to think of an enthusiast, as may have 
been the case with thousands, reciting those verses under 
the cope of a moonlight sky, without having his raptures 
in the least disturbed by a suspicion of their absurdity.” 
Pope's translation of the moonlight scene is not so well 
known as it was a hundred years ago, having been perhaps 
superseded by Tennyson’s more recent rendering of the 
passage in blank verse. The once famous lines, which 
cannot now be assumed to be familiar to every schoolboy, 
are as follows :— 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er heav'n’s clear azure spreads her eacred light, 

When not a breath disturbs the deep serene 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 

Then ehine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies; 


The conscious swains Hrolcis in the sight 


Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light. 

So any flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 

Gleam on the walls and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umber’d arms by fits thick flashes send. 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 


Wordsworth unfortunately does not specify the particular 
points which he considered to be absurd in this translation. 
The lines that appear to be most untrue to nature are those 
in which the stars are described as shedding a yellower 
verdure over the dark trees and tipping the mountains’ 
heads with silver. In the first place, the light of the 
stars has no appreciable effect in bright moonlight. In the 
second place, even if the moon were absent, they would 
not be bright enough to make the leaves of the trees appear 
yellowish green, and still less do they shed a silver light 
on mountains or any other dark object. Lastly, if they 
did shed a silver light, it would not be confined to the tips 
of the mountains. Perhaps Wordsworth may have further 
objected to the term “azure” as inapplicable to the heaven, 
which is rather dark grey than blue on moonlight nights. 
Also, the planets, neither in appearance nor in reality, roll 
round the moon, and, when the moon is shining bright, the 
planets are less vivid than usual and the number of stars 
visible is much. less' than on moonless nights. The verb 
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“ A blind man,” he remarks, “in the habit | 





“ gild” may be regarded as inappropriate, since it suggests 
the production of a continuous:.yellow surface, and not 
separate points of light. On the other hand, in spite of 
all these faults in detail, it must be admitted that the 
easy flowing melody of the lines somehow brings before 
our imagination a more vivid idea of a moonlight night 
than could be produced by a more correct description 
expressed in less harmonious numbers. Also, some of the 
lines are as graphic and true to nature as they are 
melodious. 


Lowell criticises Pope’s lines, 


In man the judgment shoots at flying game, 
A bird of passage gone as soon as found, 
Now in the moon, perhaps now under ground. 


He thinks “a bird of passage, now in the moon, now under 
ground, could be found nowhere—out of Goldsmith’s 
Natural History, perhaps.” Of Goldsmith’s capacity to 
write on zoology Dr. Johnson said, “Goldsmith will give 
us a very fine book on the subject; but if he can dis- 
tinguish a cow from a horse, that, I believe, may be the 
extent of his knowledge of natural history.” His mistakes 
of fact are, however, by no means confined to this charm- 
ingly popular treatment of science. In the fifteenth 
chapter of the “Vicar of Wakefield” he represents the 
wise Mr. Burchell as saying that Providence. seems “to 
debilitate the understanding where the heart is corrupt 
and diminish the power where there is the will to do mis- 
chief. This rule seems to extend.even to other animals: 
the little vermin race are ever treacherous, cruel, and 
cowardly, whilst those endowed with strength and power 
are generous, brave, and gentle.” -It is easy to find contra- 
dictory instances from political and natural history to this 
generalisation. Homer knew better when he illustrated 
the courage of one of his heroes by comparing him to a 
fly, which Pope characteristically but unnecessarily magni- 
fies in his translation to a “hornet.” It would be difficult 
to find instances of generosity and gentleness on the part 
of lions and tigers, unless we credit the old story of 
Androcles; nor is there any good reason for imputing 
want of courage to rats, ants, and other small insects. 


A modern magazine described eyes as “ glaring like 
obelisks.” Herrick, in a charming lyric to Julia, sings, 


Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee! 


which would not be a very useful loan, if the glow-worm 
is as blind as beetles are popularly supposed to be. 
Evidently the poet supposed that the phosphorescent light 
emitted from the glow-worm’s body is the brightness of its 
eyes. As Thackeray was a confirmed man about town, 
very accurate information about country matters cannot 
be expected from him. He evidently did not agree with 
Shakespeare in thinking that the dewdrops fall from 
heaven, for he and his companions coaching into London 
saw it “rising up from the market gardens of Knights- 
bridge.” In the first chapter of “Esmond” he reverses 
the relation of streams and their tributaries. ‘“ What!” 
he asks, “ does a stream rush out of a mountain, free and 
pure, to roll through fair pastures, to feed and throw out 
bright tributaries, and to end in a village gutter?” The 
same misconception of the relation between main streams 
and tributaries seems implied in Dryden’s couplet:— 


Divided interests, while thou think’st to sway, 
Draw, like two brooks, thy middle etream away. 


In the storm described in the fourth book of “ Paradise 
Regained” the winds “rushed abroad from the four hinges 
of the world.” This impossibility is excused on the ground 
that it is a purely poetical storm. Nevertheless, Seneca 
rebukes Virgil for taking the same liberty with the laws of 
Nature in the storm of the first “Aineid,” a passage which 
no doubt Milton was imitating in “Paradise Regained,” 
and which was itself copied from the fifth book of the 
“Odyssey.” Of a like character is the heterogeneous col- 
lection of trees in Spenser’s Wood of Error, and the lion 
and palm tree that Shakespeare introduces into the Forest 
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of Arden, and perhaps the spirit’s address to the Severn 
in, “ Comus ”— 
a May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl and the golden ore; 
May thy lofty head be crown'd 
With many a tower and terrace round, 


And here and there thy banks upon 
’ With groves of myrrh and cinnamon, 


although it must be remembered that this is not a descrip- 
tion but a pious wish. 

Scott has often been criticised for making the sun 
set over ‘the waves on the east coast of Scotland in 
the “Antiquary.” I once saw this phenomenon myself 
on the east coast of England on my first arrival at 
Hunstanton on a dark afternoon. It was certainly 
very surprising until next day, when the clearer weather 
revealed the position of Hunstanton on the shores of 
the Wash, the opposite coast of which is often invisible 
if there is a mist. Mr. Keene, in his notes on “Childe 
Harold,” accuses Byron of a similar mistake when he 
makes his attendant sing :— 


Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight. 


Upon this the commentator remarks that “the Childe was | 


sailing south-eustward.” But how could he be sailing 
south-eastward on his way to Portugal from the white cliffs 
of Dover? More to the point is the instance quoted in 
the note from Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings, 
where we are told that the people of Madras saw “ the 
eastern sky reddened by a vast semicircle of burning 
villages,” although Madras is on the east coast of India. 
.Byron, however, does go wrong in the second canto, in 
-which the sun is seen from the neighbourhood of Tepalen 
to sink behind Tomerit, a mountain to the north-east of 
that town.. Mark Twain, leaving an Italian port at sunset, 
describes the full moon as shining overhead. In Wolfe's poem 
Sir John Moore is buried by “the struggling moonbeam’s 
misty light” on a night which, according to the calendar, 
was moonless. Indeed, the evidence of poetry seems to 
show that, since men have had watches and candles to tell 
the time of day by, they have become very careless in 
observing the motions and positions of the heavenly bodies. 
Campbell, in a poem addressed to Caroline, beseeches the 
evening star to “rise early.” His editor and cousin, Dr. 
Lewis Campbell, remarks that the same mistake is com- 
mitted by the realist Tolstoy, who, without the excuse of 
metre, makes his hero delay a confidential communication 
“until the evening star shall have risen on the horizon.” 
Another parallel will be found in the “Testament of 
Cresseid.” Henryson, the Dunfermline schoolmaster, at 
the beginning of that poem, relates how on a cold day in 
Lent, sitting by the fire with Chaucer’s “Troilus and 
Criseyde” in his hand and a beaker of spirits in reach, 
he saw the sun setting, 


And fair Venus, the beautv of the nicht, 
Uprais, and set into the west full richt 
Her golden face, in opposition 
Of god Phebus direct degcending down. 


Keats is accused of mal-observation in the following 
gorgeous piece of colour painting in the “Eve of St. 
Agnes ” :— 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for Heaven's grace and boon; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory like a saint, 


to which it is objected that moonlight is never strong 
enough to project colour on anything from a stained-glass 
window. The same objection may be made to Scott’s 
account of Deloraine’s visit to Melrose Abbey, where we 
read that 


The moonbeam kise’d the holy pane, 
And threw on the pavement a bleody stain. 
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In both cases the beauty of the description more than 
atones for the error of fact. The same excuse may be 
made for the spreading of the floor with carpets instead of 
rushes in the “Eve of St. Agnes,” the correction of which 
would deprive us of such a fine line as 


And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 


Scott transgresses fact in his historical novels in the same 
lordly manner as Shakespeare does in his historical dramas. 
He often frankly takes his readers into his confidence and 
informs them of the liberties he chooses to take with his- 
tory. Thus in one of the author’s notes on “ Marmion ” 


| we are informed that Sir David Lindesay is introduced in 


the character of Lion-Herald sixteen years before he 
obtained that office. There are also many deviations from 
history in Scott's novels and poems of which he gives us na 
warning. In “Marmion,” 3, xxii., Alexander III. of 
Scotland has an 


Gare pitnibg elmore honoured brand 
The gift of Cwur-de-Lion’s hand, 


although he was born forty-two years after the date of 
Cceur-de-Lion's death. Later in the poem Archibald Bell- 
the-Cat says :— 


Thanks to Saint Bothan. son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne'er could pen a line; 
so swore 1, and I swear it. still, 

Let my boy-bishop fret his fill. 


Yet in the year of the battle of Flodden Gawain Douglas, 
the translator of the Acneid, was neither boy nor bishop, 
and in Sir Herbert Maxwell's “History of the House of 
Douglas” will be found a facsimile of the signature of 
Gawain’s eldest brother, George, Master of Angus. Im 
“Ivanhoe” Scott is still more regardless of historic accu- 
racy than in “ Marmion.” Professor Freeman remarks 
that in the authentic records of the past “we may look in 
vain for any sign of that long-abiding hatred between 
Normans and Saxons of which Thierry has, after his 
master Scott, given us so eloquent a picture.” This novel 
has also surprising errors in details. In the seventh 


| chapter William Rufus is called the grandfather of King 


John; in the thirty-fourth chapter Robert Courthose is 
called his uncle, and in the following paragraph it seems 
to be implied that Henry I. was his father. The Empress 
Matilda is confused with her mother Matilda, the Scottish 
Princess. When Richard returned to England—not, by 
the bye, incognito, as narrated in Scott—in 1194, Cedric 
was a middle-aged man, and yet his father entertained 
Harold on his way to Stamford Bridge in 1066. Cedric 
calls Athelstane the male descendant of the Holy Con- 
fessor, though that monarch died childless. In a famous 
sonnet of Keats, as Palgrave points out, stout Cortes is 
introduced, though “history requires Balboa.” Such mis- 
takes would be severely condemned by Macaulay’s school- 
boy. But even Macaulay himself is not infallible. 
Referring to the difficulty of reading through the “ Fairy 
Queen” to the end, he declares that “very few and very 
weary are those who are in at the death of the blatant 
beast.” Thus he shows that he himself never read to the 
end of the existing fragment of Spenser’s great poem, for, 
as a matter of fact or fiction, the blatant beast is not 
killed therein, but is described in the concluding stanzas 
of the sixth book as breaking his iron chain and ranging 
through the world more fiercely than before. 


Defoe gives his readers a general impression of photo- 
graphic fidelity to fact in the minutest details. Never-, 
theless in “ Robinson Crusoe” his hero pulled off his. 
elothes to swim to the wreck, and when he succeeded in 
getting on board went to the bread-room and filled his 
pockets with biscuit. In the pages of Dickens Mr. Squeers 
may be found hoeing turnips in winter, from which it may 
be inferred that Dickens, like Thackeray, was not very 
familiar with rural life. 

Mistakes in the use of words have often become so pre- 
valent that they have been adopted by good writers and 
ceased to be regarded as mistakes. Thus “darkling,” 
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properly, or at least originally, an adverb, with the adver- 
bial suffix “ling,” and meaning “in the dark,” was natur- 
ally mistaken for a present participle. From this supposed 
present participle comes the verb “darkle,” meaning 
“grow dark.” The first instance of its use, quoted in 
Murray’s Dictionary, is in Moore’s “ Ode to Anacreon,” 
1800 : — 
Now with angry scorn you darkle, 
Now with tender anguish sparkle. 

In the same way the verb “ grovel,” as early as the Eliza- 
bethan age, was formed from the adverb “ groveling.” 
“ Banting” was the name of a gen‘leman who invented a 
popular method of reducing corpulence. His system was 
called the Banting system. “ Banting ” was not unnaturally 
supposed to be a participle or verbal noun, and hence arose 
the verb ‘bant.” Hamlet says that “the toe of the peasant 
comes so near the heels of our courtier he galls his kibe.” 
Here “kibe” means “chilblain,” but Byron thought it 
meant “heel,” for in “Childe Harold,” I., Ixvii., he 
describes “ devices quaint and frolics ever new ” as “ treading 
on each other’s kibes.” We can scarcely think he intended 
to give these personifications chilblains. In an earlier 
canto he refers to “Our Lady’s House of Woe,” so trans- 
lating “Nossa Senora de Pena,” which really means “ Our 
Lady of the Rock.” Chaucer says that Troilus is second 
to none 

In dorryng don that longeth to a knight, 
that is, in daring do that which behoves a knight. Spenser 
took “dorring don” as a compound noun, and introduced 
it into his “Shepherd’s Calendar” in the form “ derring 
doe” :— 

For ever who in derring doe were dread, 

The lofty verse of hem was loved aye. 
In the glossary attached to the Calendar “derring doe” 
is explained as meaning “manhood and chivalrie.” Scott 
follows Spenser in his misuse of the term. When the 
wounded knight of Ivanhoe heard Rebecca’s account of 
the Black Knight’s prowess in breaking the gate of Front 
de Beuf's castle, he muttered to himself in astonishment, 
“Singular if there be two who can do a deed of such 
derring-do,” and the footncte explains “derring-do” as 
meaning “desperate courage.” This is by no means the 
only mistake that Spenser makes in the use of archaisms 
derived from Chaucer’s “well of English undefiled.” 
Chaucer employs either “yede” or “yode” as the past 
tense of “go.” Spenser uses “yode” quite correctly as a 
past tense, but “yede,” as Professor Skeat has pointed out, 
appears thrice as a present tense in his poems, as, for 
instance, in “F. Q.,” I., xi, 5:— 

Then badd the knight his lady yede aloof. 


Spenser was not, however, the original sinner in this mis- 
use of the form, for we find in the Induction to the “ Mirror 
for Magistrates ” :— 

Here entered we, and yeeding forth anon 

An horrible loathly lake we might discern. 
The greatest fabricator of false archaisms was, however, 
Chatterton. Chaucer wrote in his prologue to the “ Canter- 
bury Tales” :— 

But gret harm was it, as it thoughte me 

That on his schyne a mormal hadde he, 

For blankmanger he made with the beste. 
That is to say, Chaucer was distressed that a cook who 
could make excellent blanc-mange should be afflicted with 
&@ cancerous sore on his shin. Chatterton, however, as 
Scott pointed out, thought that blankmanger, as well as 
mormal, was an ailment, that it was a kind of mange, and 
inserted a prescription for its cure in his “Rolls of St. 
Bartholomew’s Priory.” His numerous other mistakes and 
their origin are explained by Professor Skeat in his edition 
of Chatterton’s poems. He found, for instance, the word 
“gare” explained in Kersey’s Dictionary as meaning 
“cause.” Unfortunately, he mistook it for a noun, and 
so uses it in his poetry :— 

Tf in this battle luck deserts our gare. 

In a prose passage he relates how “the loude blautante 
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Wynde hurled the Battayle agaynste an Heck.” Here 
“heck” means “rock.” But how does he get this mean 
ing? Because he found it in Kersey’s Dictionary, where 
the real equivalent of the word happened to be misprinted 
“rock.” “Heck” really means a “rack” for hay. 
Amusing mistakes are often made in books that describe- 
foreign countries. They are due generally to the traveller's. 
ignorance of the manners and customs of the people 
inhabiting the countries he describes. In some cases the- 
traveller may be deliberately imposed upon by his. 
informants. Both causes are supposed to have given a. 
somewhat fabulous character to parts of the History o? 
Herodotus. When attending lectures at Oxford I found 
the following anonymous epigram, which expresses the 
popular view of the Father of History, written on the: 
desk before me :— 
Herodotus, Heredotus, 
You could no: spell, you ancient cuss ; 
The priests in Egypt gammoned you, 
It was not very hard to do; 
But don’t you think you'll gammon us, 
Herodotus, Herodotus, 
The second line is presumably a reference to the spelling 
of Ionic Greek. What follows alludes to the story of 
the Nile issuing from between the mountains Crophi and 
Mophi, which certainly sounds like a nursery tale. In 
justice, however, to the historian we must remember that 
recent investigations have discovered that many of his 
narratives, once regarded as mythical, have been found to 
have some foundation in fact. This is more than can be 
said of most medisval travellers’ tales. Some, however, 
admit of explanation, as, for instance, Othello’s account. 
of “men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
Raleigh is convinced that this wonder “is true, because 
every child in the provinces of Arromaia and Canuri affirms 
the same.” The origin of the belief in such prodigies has 
been found in the account given by Olearius of the 
Samojeds of Northern Muscovy, whose “garments are 
made like those that are call cosaques, open only at the 
necks. When the cold is extraordinary, they put their 
cosaques over their heads and let the sleeves hang down, 
their faces being not to be seen, but at the cleft which is. 
at the neck. Whence some have taken occasion to write 
that in these northern countries there are people without. 
heads, having their faces in their breasts.” A traveller 
to India reported that the inhabitants were so afflicted 
by consumption that they were continually spitting blood.. 
The explanation of this is thaf Indians are fond of chewing 
betel-nut, which makes their saliva red. In a famous 
encyclopedia, under the head “Brewing,” it is gravely 
asserted that beer “is shipped in frozen blocks to Australia. 
and India,” so that “in Calcutta, on the hottest day, the 
residents now suck (not sip) their frozen pale ale.” This 
appears sufficiently incredible. I have lived a quarter of 
a century in India and never seen or heard of frozen beer 
there, although Anglo-Indians are in the habit of spoiling 
the liquor by putting lumps of ice in it. I have, however, 
heard of what is called champagne frappé being prepared 
in India. Rich natives of the country do sometimes freeze 
champagne to a solid state and imbibe it in the form 
of ice. But, of course, it is not so imported into India. 
Perhaps bottles of beer may have been sometimes 
treated in this way at the time when the fourth volume 
of the ninth edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
was written. M. M. 


GRAY AND MILTON 


Arrention has recently been called in these columns ta 
Wordsworth’s use of Milton’s words, and it was 
abundantly shown how saturated Wordsworth was with. 
the poetic language of the author of “Paradise Lost.” 
Equally great is the debt which Gray owed to Milton, 
and, considering the position of Gray midway between 
Milton and Wordsworth, and the undoubted inspiration 
which his “ Hymn to Adversity” gave to Wordsworth’s. 
“Ode to Duty”—in the matter of metre, thought and 
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language—it may not be unprofitable to examine carefully 
the few poems which Gray wrote, and track his borrow- 
ings from Milton to their source. There are more of 
them than may be supposed. 

Gray's admiration for Milton is obvious. He mentions 
him, or refers to him, four times; in the elegy, in the 
ode performed in the Cambridge senate-house in 1769, in 
the “Progress of Poesy,” and in his fragmentary “ Stanzas 
to Mr. Bentley.” By his training he was, of all men, 
fit to enjoy what Mark Pattison called, “the last reward 
of consummated scholarship”—a thorough appreciation 
of Milton. 

Taking Gray’s “Ode on the Spring” first, we find it 
full of Miltonic reminiscences, especially in the first 
stanza. “ Rosy-bosomed Hours” occurs in Comus, 986. 
In “Fair Venus’ train” we have a reminder of “ Diana’s 
train,” P.L. 9, 486. The “Attic warbler” is adapted 
from “the Attic bird trills her thick-warbled notes,” 
P.R. 245. For “responsive to the cuckoo’s note” com- 
pare “sole, or responsive to each other’s note,” 
P.L. 4, 645; while the concluding lines of the first stanza 
contain tke idea of P.L. 8, 515-516. For the rest, “a 
broader, browner shade” is thoroughly Miltonic, and was 
used by Wordsworth as well. “The busy murmur” re- 
‘calls the “bee’s industrious murmur,” P.R. 4, 248; and 
the “glittering female,” with her “hoarded sweets,” in 
the last stanza recalls “the female bee that feeds her 
husband drone deliciously,” P.L. 7, 450. 

In the “Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat” there is, 
perhaps, nothing traceable to Milton; but in the “Ode on 
a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” we have “the spirits 
pure, the slumbers light,” recalling “his slzep was airy 
light, of pure digestion bred,” P.L. 5, 4, while “the 
approach of morn” occurs in P.L. 9, 191. Later “faded 
care” is perhaps suggested by “on his faded cheek de- 
liberation sat and public care” P.L. 1, 601. 

The “Hymn to Adversity” has several Miltonic phrases. 
The “iron scourge and torturing hour” come from 
P.L. 2, 90:—“When the ‘scourge inexorably and the 
torturing hour call us to penance”; “adamantine chain” 
from P.L. 1, 48; “ pangs unfelt before” from P.L. 2, 703. 
In stanza 3 “Folly’s brood” is due to Il Penseroso, as 
also are “the sable garb” of wisdom, and the “leaden” 
eye of Melancholy. For “Gorgon terrors” compare 
“Gorgonian terror” of P.L. 2, 611. 

In the “ Progress of Poesy” “solemn-breathing airs” 
recalls the use of this epithet in Comus 557. The “ purple 
light of love” is familiar to Milton, as is “the heavenly 
muse”; and the origin of “ justify the laws of Jove” is 
obvious. For “lucid” applied by Gray to the Avon, com- 
pare Milton’s “Abbana and Parphar, lucid streams,” 
P.L. 1, 469. In “The Bard” we have “streamed like a 
meteor to the troubled air,” which cannot but owe much 
to Milton’s “Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind,” 
P.L. 537. “Glittering skirts” remind us of “dark with 
excessive bright thy skirts appear,” P.L. 3, 380, and 
“Baron bold” is due to L’Allegro, 119. 

The third stanza of the “Ode for Music,” representing 
words uttered by Milton, can, as might be expected, be 
traced almost entirely from Milton; while the seventh 
stanza contains three notable expressions from Milton: 
“not obvious, not obtrusive,” P.L. ix., 505; “modest 
pride,” P.L. 4, 310; and “laureate wreath,” Sonnet to 
Cromwell. 

The “Elegy” appears to owe hardly anything to Milton, 
if we except the epithet “incense-breathing,” and the 
eock’s clarion,” P.L. 7, 443. Of the other pieces hy Gray 
there is the well-known “iron sleet of arrowy shower,” 
admitted by the author to be taken from “sharp sleet of 
arrowy shower,” P.R. 3, 324. “Amorous descant” in 
the sonnet on the death of Richard West, is from 
P.L. 4, 603. In the “Ode on the Pleasure arising from 
Vicissitude,” “vermeil cheek” may be compared with the 
“vermeil-tinctured cheek” in Comus; and “ liquid light” 
occurs in P.L. 8, 362. The fragmentary “Agrippina” 
contains “ flowery lap,” which occurs in P.L. 4, 254, and 
in the Vacation Exercise; while the last line but two of 
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the fragment “with fond reluctance yielding modesty,” 
is based on the “yielded with coy submission, modest 
pride, and sweet reluctant amorous delay,” of P.L. 4, 310. 
Finally, the first words of the “Hymn to Ignorance” are 
intentionally taken from P.L. 1, 250, “Hail, Horrors, 
Hail.” 

The foregoing are the most obvious reminiscences of, 
and borrowings from, Milton in Gray. Many of his isolated 
words and epithets have their parallel in the older poet 
also, such as “buxom,” “vernal,” “grisly,” “solemn,” 
“jocund,” “sequestered”; but they need not be 
enumerated. A noticeable peculiarity of Gray, namely, 
his almost excessive fondness for abstract personifications 
—Anger, Fear, Envy, Sorrow, Poverty, Prosperity, 
Despair, Disease, etc.—cannot be said to be amplifications 
of the few specimens to be found in Milton. 


A word may be added concerning Wordsworth’s debt to 
Gray. This is clearly seen in the “Ode to Duty,” as in- 
dicated above; and Wordsworth’s “meanest flower that 
blows” may be attributed to Gray’s “ meanest flowret of 
the vale,” “ Ode on the Pleasure,” etc. 








REVIEWS 


A LITERARY EVENT 


The Bride of the Mistletoe. By Jawzs Lang Auten. (Mac- 
millan, 2s. 6d.) 

Tuer announcement, a short time ago, of a new novel by 
the author of “ The Choir Invisible,” ready for publication, 
sent a little thrill of pleasant expectancy through the 
thoughts of all who were familiar with his previous works. 
For the aims of Mr. Allen are not as those of many other 
authors who have made a reputation—to produce two or 
three books a year, to degenerate into the popular style, 
and to glide into a condition of brainless money-making. 
He stands aloof, gives the world a volume at long intervals, 
and is happily content that whatever he writes shall be 
literature. 

Now that the book has appeared, it is more a story than 
a novel, as the preface explains; it is worth, however, 
very many ordinary novels. That the scene is laid in 
Kentucky almost goes without saying, and in the author’s 
favourite manner it begins with a few pages of that pure 
and luminous description of which he is a master. Under- 
neath the tranquil sentences a tone of sadness is heard, 
and yet not one single phrase could easily be selected as 
causing this; it lies rather in the steady, stately progres- 
sion, the inherent solemnity of the diction, the immeasur- 
able significance which seems to enfold that “‘ grassy shield 
reas tilted away from the dawn toward the sunset.” 
Wonderfully beautiful are these opening pages. 

There are only two characters in the story: a man and 
his wife in their prime; and the whole of the events 
happen within a couple of days. Perhaps “events” is too 
strong a term to use, since the book is a study of a 
crisis in the relationship of the man and the woman. The 
time is just before the Christmas festival; the man sits 
writing at his desk, finishing a task that had taken him 
twelve months. To him enters the woman, calling, and, as 
in former years, they go forth together into the frosty 
afternoon to choose a Christmas-tree for the enjoyment of 
the children. In a passage of retrospection the woman 
remembers her wedding-day ; it had been Christmas Eve :— 

“ Of old it was written how on Christmas Night the Love that 
cannot fail us became human. My love for him, which is the 
divine thing in my life and which is never to fail him, shall 
become human on that night.” 

When the carriage had stopped at the front porch, he had led 
her into the house between the proud smiling eervants of his 
establishment ranged at a respectful distance on each side: and 
without surrendering her even to her maid—a new spirit of 
silence on him—he had led her to her bedroom, to a place on the 
carpet under the chandelier. Leaving her there he had ste 
backward and surveyed her waiting in her youth and loveliness 
—for him; come into his house, into his arms—his; no other’s— 
ae while life lasted to be another's even in thought or in 

esire. . 
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Then, as if the marriage ceremony of the afternoon in the 
presence Of many had meant nothing and this were the firet 
moment when he could gather her home to him, he had come 
forward and taken her in his arms and set upon her the kiss of 
his house and his ardour and his duty. As his warm breath 
broke close against her face, his lips under their moustache, 
almost boyish then, had thoughtlessly formed one little phrase— 

"one little but most lasting and fateful phrase : 

“Bride of the Mistletoe!’’ : 

Looking up with a smile she saw that she stood under a 
bunch of mistletoe swung from the chandelier. Straightway he 
had forgotten his own words, nor did he ever afterwards know 
that he had used them. But she, out of their very sacredness as 
the first words he had spoken to her in his home, had remem- 
bered them most clingingly. More than remembered them: 
she had set them to grow dois into the fibres of her heart as 
the mistletoe roots itself upon the life-sap of the tree. And in 
all the later years they had been the green spot of verdure under 
life’s dark skies—the undying bough into which the spirit of 
the whole tree retreats from the ice of the world: 

“Bride of the Mistletoe!’ 

Through the first problem of learning to weld her nature to 
his wisely ; through the perils of bearing children and the agony 
of seeing some of them pass away; through the ambition of hav- 
ing him rise in his profession and through the ideal of making his 
home an earthly paradise ; through loneliness when he was away 
and joy whenever he came back—upon her whole life had rested 
the wintry benediction of that mystical phrase: 

“Bride of the Mistletoe!’ 

The man’s self-appointed task had been to gather from 
the four corners of the earth, by legend, by history, by 
myth and story, the meaning of the tree as a symbol. 
Until this night its burden had been kept secret from his 
wife. And with this secrecy, tender as he was to her, the 
ominous shadow of impending tragedy had fallen over her 
heart—she was no longer the first thing in the world to 
him, no longer absolutely necessary. He reads to her his 
work. She puts to him a series of poignant questions, and, 
summing up, reaches the last appeal in a quiet scene which 
almost compels the tears :— 

“The friend of your youth—the friend of your middle age— 
the children—your profession—the world of human life—this 
house—the dogs of the house—you care more for them all as 
time passes?’’ 

“T care more for them all as time passes.” 

Then there came a great stillness in the room—the etillness of 
all listening years. 

“Am I the only thing that you care less for as time passes?” 

There was no reply. 

“Am I in the way?” 

There was no reply. 

“Would you like to go over it all again with another?” 

There was no reply. 

She had hidden her face in her, hands and precsed her head 
against the end of the sofa. Her whole figure shrank lower, as 
though to escape being touched by him—to escape the blow o! 
his words. No words came. There was no touch. 

A moment later she felt that he must be standing over her, 
looking down at her. She would respond to his hand on the 
back of her neck. He must be kneeling beside her; his arms 
would enfold her. Then with a kind of incredible terror sho 
realised that he was not there. 


It is a scene almost cruel in its tenseness, its restraint, its 
suggestions of agony repressed; it is a tragedy of two 
souls, one of them striving to realise an awful sorrow— 
that of the cessation of communion. Over the ending of 
the story the spirit of Drayton’s immortal sonnet seems to 
brood : — 


Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part,— 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me; 


Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 
And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 


Yet this may not be the ending. In his introduction the 
author promises two more books which shall deal with the 
same people and with their children. We could wish them 
to be less sad than this epic of the forest, but while we 
regret that this time Mr. Allen has left his play of delicate 
humour entirely idle, we cannot but be grateful to him 


for so fine an addition to his Kentucky romances, and s0 ' 


fine a contribution, we would also’ say, to English litera- 
‘ture. : 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


Stories for Moral Instruction. By F. J. Goutp. (Watts 
and Co., 2s.) 


TuE instruction of the child in the elements of right and 
wrong, apart from the inevitable school routine of merely 
useful information, is one of those persistent problems 
which in these controversial days tend to become acute. 
It is not enough, of course, to teach children the shape and 
size and origin of the world they live in, its history and 
possibilities and peculiarities ; they must have some notion 
of how to conduct themselves conformably to society’s 
demands in their progress through it. This is that implicit 
education which would arrive naturally in nearly every 
case, since any violent collision of behaviour or language 
with the accepted customs brings about reprisals which are 
so certain that they might almost be termed automatic, 
intelligent and reasoning beings though their authors may 
be. But further than this, the beginner on life’s tortuous 
way must be supported morally, must in some measure 
be fortified and informed as to the why and wherefore 
of these mysteries of right and wrong which soon are found 
to hedge him about so thickly, so bafflingly; and how to 
do this wisely and well, yet without losing the interest 
and attention of the child, is the difficulty which has 
puzzled many fine teachers and worried the brains of many 
excellent preachers, ; 

Our grandparents and great-grandparents accomplished 
much by means of those quaint and innocuous “ moral 
storybooks” which were the fare set plentifully before 
eager youth at that period of development. Stilted and 
dry enough these battered volumes seem to us to-day, and 
we may safely conclude that the children of the present 
would turn from them in distaste. This book, compiled 
by Mr. F. J. Gould, which we have before us, is therefore 
a little surprising; it almost seems a case of a return to 
the old-fashioned methods. We are aware that it is 
intended primarily for the use of teachers, and that it is 
not to be read directly by the children; but the thought 
occurs to us that a fairly large amount of modification will 
have to be performed by any tactful instructor before he 
can handle it to advantage. If he keeps to the stories and 
gives them baldly, so much the better, for the moral tags 
and smug little lessons tacked on to each page are rather 
too obvious; they have in some cases a distinct flavour of 
comicality. Children see through this sort of thing to-day. 
They resent “morals” and “applications.” Tell them 
stories, by all means, but be very sure that the child is 
quite sharp enough to draw the necessary meaning without 
having it ladled up to him afterwards as though the jam 
preceded the pill. Some of these tales are taken from 
well-known books of fairy-stories. We fancy the average 
child would prefer to read the stories for himself or herself, 
and leave the sentences of precise application to the 
imagination of some well-meaning person like the author 
of this book. The healthy child detests anything approach- 
ing the “ goody-goody” school. It is out of date, con- 
demned by the precious little prigs it brought into being. 
After a story or two, under the heading of “ Advice,” Mr. 
Gould sees fit to expatiate as follows :— 


When we want to do certain things, and our fiiends happen 
to advise us to do as we wish, all is well. The comb combs 
smoothly! But when our friends advise us to do something we 
do not wish to do, we perhaps think the friends crabby and ill- 
natured! The comb combs painfully! But that is our ow® 
fault. We may be wishing for something that is not good. 

_, Of course, people’s advice is not always good for us. But, 
if we know that they care for us and love us, we should listen 
to whet they say. : 

Like the mole, they may know more about trees than we da 
ourselves. . 

Like the monkey, we may go wrong shesaeh not learning from 
other people all that they would walingly tell us. 

Like the boy, we may not find our friends’ advice pleasant, 
but we should remember that they desire our welfare. 


Surely this sort of writing is labour wasted. There is 
plenty more of it. “Though your sword be rusty and 
your steed miean, your godd hearts will achieve the victory 
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for the cause of the people ”—a statement which is open to 
doubt. “Better to turn grey while serving the world than 
turn grey while living for our own sake alone.” Here 
is the concluding “moral” from a tale entitled “The 
Sensible Woman ” :— 


You and I cannot mae emiling either! After all, the woman 
did no harm. The trick she played upon her husband was an 
innocent one. He was such a simpleton that I euppose she 
-often had to manage him as if he were a child! 

When we look round the world we find a good many simple 
folk, who think they are clever and fine fellows, and all the 
time they have to be governed by people who are more sensible. 

Well, and that is the use of common sense. Those of us who 
have more wit than our neighbours must do our best to keep 
the world in order and improve it. You know how we are 
‘obliged to lock up insane people in asylums. In like manner 
we have to govern certain wild tribes of Africa and other 
regions. That is why it is nice to be wise and sensible, because 
it enables us to help the people who are not so well able to help 
themselves. We should do it with good humour, and as neigh- 
‘ours, and not in a stuck-up manner as if we felt ourselves Lo 
be a superior race. 


The sententiousness of this is rather amusing. It verges 
on pomposity, and we fancy that most children would not 
gain much guidance from it; also, it is not very compli- 
mentary to the teacher that he should have his morals writ 
largely in front of him in such a hopelessly correct fashion. 

The stories are all very well in themselves, and it was 
a happy idea to include “ The Story of the Nibelungs” this 
is rendered in a very pleasant and comprehensive manner, 
and will doubtless be new to a great many children. Those 
who have charge of children will find the collection of so 
many tales and legends in a handy volume a great help 
in class-work, without doubt, and in this respect the book 
may be useful. They will prefer, however, if they have 
succeeded in setting up that sympathy with their little 
friends which is the basis of all good work in education, 
to omit the printed moral and leave the tale unadorned; 
the children may be trusted to read the hidden meanings, 
and, as fer as our own experience goes, they most de- 
cidedly rebel st any attempt to “rub it in.” 


Dragon’s Blood. By H. M. Ripgour. (Constable, 6s.) 


As a realistic picture of life in an odd corner of the world 
—a Chinese village far from civilisation or communication 
with “Home”—we have rarely read anything more 
striking than this book. The whole European society of 
the settlement consists of six or seven men and three ladies, 
and the conditions of life are such that the situation 
‘becomes strained at times almost to breaking-point. A 
connecting thread of narrative is supplied by making one 
person, Rudolph Hackh, a young and impressionable 
German, the central point, and his infatuation for Mrs. 
Forrester, the coquette of the party, is related in a very 
keen and telling fashion. A rebellion of the natives of 
the district, which leads to a siege of the old nunnery 
whither the white people and the native Christians 
have taken refuge, is another strong part of the story, but 
the chief value lies in its impressions of the country, the 
awful solitude of such exile, the nervous dread of it all. 


A short passage may be quoted as an indication of the 
author’s quality :— 


Rudolph paced his long chamber like a wolf—a wolf in summer, 
with too thick a coat. In sweat of body and heat of mind, he 
‘crossed from window to window, unable to halt. A faintly sour 
smell of parched things, oppressing the night without breath or 
motion, was like an interminable presence, irritating, poisonous. 
Broad leaves outside shone in mockery of snow; and like 
snow the stifled river lay in the moonlight, where the ‘vet 
muzzles of buffaloes glistened, floating like knots on sunken 
logs, or the enouts of crocodiles. Birds fluttered, sleepless and 
wretched. Coolies, flung asleep on the burnt grass, might have 
been corpses but for the sound of their troubled breathing. 
The lamp was an added torment. He sprang up from it, wipet 
the drops off his forehead, and paced again. The collar of his 
tunic strangled him. He stuffed his fingers underneath. and 
wrenched; then as he came and went, catching sight in a mirvor, 
was shocked to see that in Biblical fashion he had rent his 

rments. 

“This is bad,” he thought. staring. 
mot stay alone.” 


“Tt is the heat. I must 
He shouted, clapped his hands for a servant. 
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and at last, snatching a coat from his unruffled boy, hurried 
away through stillness and moonlight to the detested club. 
On the stairs a song greeted him—a fragment with more breath 
than melody, in a raw bass: 


“Jolly boating weather, 
And a hay harvest breeze! ’” 


“Shut up!’? snarled another voice. “Good God, man!” 
The loft was like a cave heated by subterranean fires. _ Two 
long punkahs flapped languidly in the darkness, with a whine of 
pulleys. Under a swinging lamp, in a 1 of light and heat, 
four men eat playing cards, their tousle 4 heads, bare arms, and 
cinglets torn open across the chest, giving them the air of 


desperadoes. 
orally boating weather,’’ wheezed the fat Sturgeon. He stood 


apart in shadow, swaying on his feet. “‘ What would you give,” he 
propounded thickly, “for a hay harvest breeze?”’ He climbed, 
or rolled, upon the billiard-table, and suddenly lay still—a gross 
white figure, collapsed and sprawling. Ee eae 

“ How much does he think a man can stand?" snapped Nesbit, 
his lean Cockney face pulled in savage lines. ." Beast of a 
song! He'll die to-night, pag oe “Die yourself,” mumbled 
the singer; “’m goin’ sleep. More’n you can do.’ A groan 
from the players, and the vicious flip of a card, acknowledged 
the hit. 


We are sorry to note that after page 230 sixteen pages 
are omitted—or rather, that sixteen pages from a previous 
part of the book are repeated; and the pity of it is that 
the moment of break is an exciting time, and that the 
missing leaves do not turn up later on. This is probably 
no fault of the author, but it gives the reader an unpleasant 
jerk. There are four capital illustrations. We shall be 
glad to read the next volume from this author’s pen. He 
has the skill to set down that which he has seen in words 
which are sometimes almost magical in their pictorial 
power. 


The Voice of the Orient. (John 


Long, 3s. 6d. net.) 


To read this rather remarkable book is to gain an impres- 
sion as of a series of vividly coloured pictures passed 
rapidly before the eyes. Considered as a volume of 
description it is not unpleasing. Benares, Delhi, Simla, 
Bombay, and other cities of India flash on the mental 
vision as in strong sunlight, and their history and legends 
are touched upon in a manner which leaves no doubt as 
to the author’s knowledge. She has, according to the 
publisher’s note, identified herself with the Hindus, being 
a member for months together of a native family of high 
standing, and therefore must be presumed to write with 
some degree of authority. 


As to the quality of the book itself, we cannot say that 
it seems deserving of a distinguished place. Many of the 
passages are characterised by too much warmth and 
voluptuosity, a straining after effects of richness which 
pall on the brain as a meal of sweets would offend the body. 
“Passionate remembrance” and “ fervid loves ” follow one 
another too often. This kind of writing should be used 
sparingly, if at all: “ The smell of the earth gasping a few 
hours before the rain falls is as a tortured heart clamouring 
for the withheld wine of love.” The orange creeper 
bignonia venusta hung in cascades of fiery passion from 
the peepul to cool its flames below in the snow drifts of 
the syringa’s maiden purity.” The sentences leave far too 
many verbs as understood, and are loosely constructed. 
Two extracts will illustrate this, and also some poor com- 
position: “ Then in the foreground the lovely colour scheme 
of the delicate cloud of pink peach blossom, palpitating on 
its brown leafless branches against the cobalt sky, making 
a fit frame for a fair woman’s face and exquisite as a scene 
on a Watteau fan in its dainty painting, or again, gladden- 
ing the sumbre depths of a background of dark deodars 
standing sentinel-like on the khud.” “Never before had I 
remained at the summer capital so late in the year, always 
had I left before the gay-plumaged birds of fashion had 
migrated south for their winter quarters, and the Mall did 
indeed present a dismal appearance, peopled mainly by 
staggering coolies bearing on their backs cruelly heavy 
packs, but not heavier than the weights borne by many 
a human heart at the season’s wane.” This latter sentence 
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—if such it may be called—would disgrace a schoolboy. 
The illustrations are excellent, and the stories of ancient 
Tndia are well told. 





ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS—IV 
DESOLATE PLACES. 


‘Two. places seem more eloquent than any other of the 
beauty of desolation and decay—Venice, and the little 
neighbouring island of Torcello. The latter is obviously 
fallen from greatness, and the quick-eyed lizards run to 
and fro upon the grass that hides the once populous market- 
place; but Venice, it may be said, is no desert. No; but 
its peculiar beauty is fed and nourished by that spirit of 
decay, which gives even to a battered peep-show something 
significant and venerable—the sense that Time’s “ wreckful 
siege” is being laid to the piles of white poplar wood 
driven into the mud of its lagoons, and that the wash and 
hurry of the steamboats up and down the Grand Canal are 
all contributing to an inevitable destruction. It has the 
imaginative charm of Piranesis’ etchings of the Carceri, 
which are the wildest picture of greatness in decay, and the 
magnificent fantasies of dilapidation. 


How many travellers since John Evelyn have paid their 
tribute to the “surprising sight of this miraculous city 
‘lying in the bosom of the sea in the shape of a lute.” 
‘What is its secret? Not the strangeriess of its foretaste 
of the East; not the double gift of light in water and sky ; 
not the perpetual architecture above and the perpetual 
water-mirror below; not those pale green waterways that 
contrast with the earthen or stony pavement of other cities, 
whose heads may be of fine gold and whose breasts of 
silver, but whose feet are of clay? It is the city of mirage, 
of the eternal harmony of art, with its skies paving with 
‘bright images the broad and narrow streets, and the vast 
-expanse of sea that stretches away in leagues of rippling 
justre, its sea upon which the vision of the city seems to 
change and evaporate, and to multiply all its agitated 
reflections, which lie beneath it like deep bases for eternity. 
Its palaces, dim and splendid, with their black boats 
moored at their door, have each their image printed 
beneath their base, upon that green pavement, in colours 
more intense than the real objects, so that the mingling 
reds and whites upon the canal glow like veined marble. 
“Est-ce Peau qui réfléte le ciel, ou le ciel qui réfléte l’eau? 
L’eil hésité, et tout se confonde dans un éblouissement 
général.” And everywhere, and at all hours, Venice aspires 
to the condition of music ; in its streets the very weeping of 
the suspended oar, the blow of the gondola on the water, 
‘becomes music. 


An attempt to see for one moment the whole of the 
triumphant yet decaying city—Venice enthroned—brings 
‘back but a number of little pictures, that seem to express 
wne facet of this vast many-sided jewel slowly sinking into 
the mud of the lagoons. ‘When I hear, when I see,” writes 
Henry James, “ the magical name I have written, it is not 
of the great square that I think, with its strange basilica 
and its high arcades, nor of the wide mouth of the Grand 
Canal, with the stately steps and the well-poised dome of 
the Salute; it is not of the low lagoon, nor the sweet 
Piazzetta, nor the dark chambers of St. Mark’s. I simply 
see & narrow canal in the heart of the city—a patch of 
green water and a surface of pink wall. A girl is passing 
over the little bridge, which has an arch like a camel’s 
-back, with an old shawl on her head, which makes her look 
charming as you see her against the sky as you float 
‘beneath. The pink of the old wall seems to fill the whole 
place; it sinks even into the opaque water.” 


So, to me, the best remembered, if not the most memor- 
able things of Venice, are a snowy cataract of banksia 
roses, over the brick wall of a garden terrace; a patch of 
green sun-irradiated vines, seen within an open door of a 
‘small garden, dotting the paved path with their vibrating 
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shadows; a quiet waterway, with green weeds leaking upon 
the low flight of water-steps, under a cavernous doorway 
of a palace ; the transparent water washing about the weedy 
basements of the houses, the sunlight weaving a Coan robe 
of wide-meshed gauze that ripples up and down beneath 
the arch of a narrow high-backed bridge; the time-worn 
plaster, peeling in flakes from the facade of a degraded 


: palace, where rags, orange and red and vari-coloured, hang 





from a delicate iron balcony in an admired disorder; the 
silhouette of the “black Triton of the lagoons” lifting its 
steely halberd-like head and throwing it backwards a little, 
moving, and yet seeming not to move ; the patches of colour 
in the little shrines; a garden in the Giudecca with a mat 
of roses underfoot, and the grey sea beyond its wall, which 
seemed, like the flowers, to break into flower and rustle 
and shine. 

The evening sky, too, seen above the sea from between 
the lion of St. Mark and St. Theodore, when the softly 
tinged floor of flaky clouds floats, as it floats between the 
arcades of Venonese’s Banquet in the house of Levi; and 
lastly, at night, the Piazza, when the opaque jewel of St. 
Mark has paled its fires, and the delicate crown-like orna- 


/ ments against the walls of the Ducal Palace are sharp 
| against the deep-hued sky, and the flames of golden gas 


upon the standards tremble in the light breeze like the 
leaves on some golden autumnal tree; or the sea, when 


| the air rings with the singing of a boatful of musicians, 


while a hundred twinkling lights shine on the little facets 
of the waves, spangled like a dancer’s skirt, the gondolas 
pass and re-pass with lamps or coloured lanterns moving 
mysteriously in the darkness, and the mellowing of the salt 
sea air, the incomparable chiselling of time, and the incom- 
parable colouring of neglect in house and palace are Icst 
in the largeness of the evening air. It is in these glimpses 
that the city has a beauty more intimate than it must have 
known in its prosperity, when the capitals, friezes, and 
archivolts of St. Marks and the Ducal Palace were gilded 
and enriched with blue and vermilion, and when the three 
tall flagstaffs in the Piazza ascended lightly into the air 
from Leopardo’s bronze sockets, bearing the standards of 
dominion over Cyprus, and Greece, and Crete. 

From the decay of the city to the desolation of Torcell> 
is no long journey. The poor and almost deserted island 
lies north of Venice, and for some distance its tall square 
campanile rises into view, poised over the grey vaporous 
water. It may be approached by a narrow canal, whose 
banks are sweet with the fragrance of acacias ; and, passing 
under a decaved and weed-grown bridge, the edge of a 
sloping plot of grass is reached, staged by the water’s side 
by a few grey stones, which present some semblance of a 
quay. Once the populous market-place of an important 
city, it is “hardly larger than an English farmyard.” It 
is crossed by a faint track, leading to a small square, with 
grev buildings on three sides; and, lving humbly in the 
rough grass, is a rude stone seat, called Attila’s Throne. 
Behind the larger of the two churches a narrow footpath 
traverses the desolate sea-moor, which is overgrown with 
greyish grass, and purple vetches, and ground ivy—a waste 
the colour of sackcloth, with stagnant water shining in its 
inlets and channels. The brown lizards dart swift as a 
weaver’s shuttle through the web of pale-hued grasses ; 
indeed, the only note of brilliant colour in the island 
seemed to be a leafless bush, overhanging one of these 
scummy and tangled water-channels, which was entirely 
coated with a vivid orange lichen, and over it hung for a 
moment an orange-tawny and a blue butterfly, like a petal of 
blue flame, rimmed with white. Over the low island hung 
the sky, pale as the flower of flax, and brushed over with 
films of white cirrhus cloud, blown heedlessly about the 
expanse like thistledown in autumn. To the north and 
west is a blue strip of shore, and further back a purple 
bank of mountains, very far away, while to the east streams 
the uninterrupted Adriatic, and to the south Venice is 
visible, with its towers. 

Everywhere scattered among the grass and grass-grown 
cloisters of the smaller church are fragments of history—a 
well-head, and carved stones from the recesses of the 
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Byzantine church, with a green film of mould picking out 
the background of its curious emblems. “The charm of 
the place, the strange desolation of its deeply interesting 
little cathedral of the eighth century, which stood there on 
the edge of the sea, as touching in its ruin, with its grassy 
_threshold and its primitive mosaics, as the bleached bones 
of a human skeleton washed ashore by the tide, has well- 
nigh vanished,” affirms one writer. It must have been even 
more neglected and deserted, but even to-day a spirit of 
desolation moves upon the flat land of illimitable horizons, 
upon the shrubby mulberries and solitary ill-grown fig-tree, 
and upon the leagues of rippling sea, inlaid with lights of 
blue and steel, dotted with the patched yellow and orange 
sails of the fishing craft, that are poised, like the tawny 
butterflies upon the humble flowers of the marsh, upon the 
face of the waters. M. J. 








EDINBURGH IN THE TIME OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Nor London, but Edinburgh, at the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth, from the 
death of Dr. Johnson in 1/84 to that of Sir Walter Scott 
in 1832, was the intellectual centre of the kingdom. It 
could hardly be otherwise, for living at that time in the 
Beottish capital were Robertson, the historian; Hugh 
Blair, John Horne, the author of “ Douglas”; Henry 
Mackenzie, “The Man of Feeling”; John Leyden; Dugald 
Stewart; and John Wilson, the grand old Christopher 
North. Frequently there—indeed, spending important por- 
tions of their lives there—were Adam Smith, Thomas 
Campbell, Lady Nairne, Thomas De Quincey, Sir James 
Macintosh, and Sydney Smith. Then tbere were the pub- 
lishers, the Ballantynes, the Constables, the Blackwoods. 
The influence of the Edinburgh Review in the day of 
countless publications can hardly be realised, and John 
Gibson Lockhart, a Scotsman and son-in-law of Sir Walter, 
was editor of its great rival in London, The Quarterly. 
Edinburgh was @ national metropolis. Its society was 
distinctly Scottish. The judges were men of great intel- 
lectual force. Lord Hailes, the antagonist of Gibbon, and 
Lord Monboddo, who in some sense anticipated a dis- 
covery of Mr. Darwin, lived on to the close of the 
eighteenth century; and in the early nineteenth their 
reputation was sustained by Lord Woodhouselee, Lord 
Jeffrey, and Lord Cockburn. Other of the judges were 
notable for force of character, like Lord Braxfield, now 
familiar as “ Weir of Hermiston,” or for mere eccen- 
tricity, like Lord Eskgrove, one of the strangest beings 
who ever added to the gaiety of mankind. 


And the centre of this remarkable society was Sir Walter 
Scott, great as a poet, great as a novelist, great as a man— 
“O great and gallant Scott! 
True gentleman, heart, blood, and bone, 
I would it had been my lot 
To have seen thee and heard thee and known.” 
Mv description of Edinburgh and its people in the time 
of Scott will be no detailed or consecutive one. I just 
take facts as I come across them in Mr. Fyfe’s excellent 
and interesting book. 


Coachbuilding had become one of the most important 


industries of Edinburgh. Paris was once reputed to have 
-been the place to order your carriage from. Now Edin- 
burgh became the vogue. It is said that about 1783 a 
coachbuilder there received an order from Paris for one 
thousand coaches. And in the city itself the number of 
four-wheeled carriages increased from 396 to 1,268. 
Drapers’ shops and hairdressers vastly increased in num- 

rs.  Oyster-cellars became numerous, and people 
of fashion used to hold their private dances there. 
Umbrellas were beginning to be seen in the streets. Scott 
went to school in clumsy shoes made to be used for either 
foot, each requiring to be used on alternate feet daily. 
With these on his feet he was taught at the High School 
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by Dr. Adams, whose last words we can never: forget: 
“"But it grows dark—the boys may dismiss”; and where 
he wrote his first verse, carefully kept by his mother, 
docketed “ My Walter’s first lines, 1782.” 

Thereafter he went to the University, and was taught 
among others by Mr. Hill, whose Latin class was “the 
rowdiest” in the University, and by Professor Dalziel, 
Clerk to the General Assembly and Professor of Greek, 
whom Sydney Smith declared he heard cone dark night. 
muttering to himself in the street: “ If it had not been for 
that confounded Solemn League and Covenant, we would 
have made as good longs and shorts as the Episcopalians.” 
Also by Dugald Stewart, in whose very spitting Lord 
Cocixburn is alleged to have said there was eloquence, and 
whose lectures were “ like the openings of the heavens.” 

Scott would attend as a young man, though his lamte- 
ness kept him from dancing, the fashionable assemblies in 
George Square, “and here were the last remains of the 
ball-room discipline of fhe preceding age. Martinet 


| dowagers and venerable beaux acted as masters and mis- 
| tresses of ceremonies, 


and made all the’ preliminary 
arrangements. No couple could dance unless each party 
was provided with a ticket prescribing the precise 
place in the precise dance. If there was no ticket, the 
gentleman or the lady was dealt with as an intruder end 
turned out of the dance. If the ticket had marked upon 
it, say, for a country dance, the figures 3, 5, this meant 
that the holder was to place himself in the third dance 
and fifth from the top; and if he was anywhere else he 
was set right or excluded. And the partner’s ticket must 
correspond. Woe to the girl who with a ticket, 2, 7, was 
found opposite a youth marked 5, 9. It was flirting with- 
out a licence and looked very ill, and would probably be 
reported by the ticket director of that dance to the mother. 
Of course parties or parents who wished to secure dancing 
for themselves or those they had charge of provided them- 
selves with correct and corresponding vouchers before the 
ball day arrived. This could only be accomplished through 
a director; and the election of a Pope sometimes requires. 
less jobbing. ... Tea was sipped in side-rooma, and he 
was a careless beau who did not present his partner with 
an orange at the end of each dance; and the orange and 
the tea, like everything else, were under exact and positive 
regulations. 

“The prevailing dinner-hour was about three o’clock. 
Two o’clock was quite common, if there was no company. 
Hence it was no great hardship to dine on Sunday between 
sermons—between one and two o’clock. The hour in time, 
Lord Cockburn tells us, but not without groans and pre- 
dictions, became four, at which it stuck for several years. 
Then it got to five, which, however, was thought positively 
revolutionary; and four was long and gallantly adhered 
to by the haters of change as “the good old hour.” At 
last even they were obliged to give in. But they only 
yielded inch by inch, and made a desperate stand at half- 
past four. Even five, however, triumphed and continued 
the average polite hour from (I think) about 1806 or 1807 
till about 1820. Six has at last prevailed, and half an 
hour later is not unusual. As yet though this is the furthest. 
stretch of London imitation. . . . Thus within my memory, 
the hour has ranged from two to half-past six o’clock : 
and a stand has been regularly made at the end of 
every half-hour against each encroachment ; and always 
on the same grounds—dislike of change and jealousy of 
finery.” 

Mr, Oldbuck, of Monkbarns, it will be remembered, 
who flourished circa 1804, invited his guests to the famous 
cenobitical symposium at four o'clock precisely. It may 
be presumed that the Antiquary in this matter, however, 
lingered a little in the rear of the fashion. The dishes at 
the symposium comprehended “many savouty specimens 
of Scottish viands now disused at the tables of those who 
affect elegance—hotch-potch, ‘the relishing Solan goose,” 
fish and sauce, crappet-heads, and chicken pie. The 
Antiquary’s beverage was port, a wine highly approved 
of by the clerical friend, who ably disposed of the relics 
of the feast intended for the worthy host’s supper. 
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The ladies wont into dinner by themselves in a regular 
row, according to the ordinary rules of precedence, and 
waited, iingering behind the backs of their chairs, until 
the gentlemen came in in single file, also in the order of 
priority, and partners were selected. Champagne did not 
come into fashion until the Peace of 1815. Claret was 
free from duty until about 1780, and was the ordinary 
beverage. I heve heard Henry Mackenzie and other old 
people say thai, when a cargo of claret came to Leith, the 
common way of proclaiming its arrival was by sending a 
hogshead of it through the town on a cart, with a horn, 
and that anybody who wanted a sample, or a drink under 
pretence of a sample, had only to go to the cart with a 
jug, which, without much nicety about its size, was filled 
for a sixpence. The tax ended this mode of advertising, 
and, aided by the horror of everything French, drove claret 
from all tables below the richest. It was the day for 
healths and toasts. Every glass of wine taken at dinner 
was dedicated to the health of some one, and to drink 
without this was thought to be sottish and rude; as if, 
forsooth, there was nobody present worth drinking with. 
Wine was very rarely on the table, and when you wanted 
to drink with some one you called aloud for the wine and 
named your partner. You could slay your friends “by 
coveys,” proclaiming to the sideboard, “A glass of sherry 
for Mr. Dundas, Mrs. Murray, and Miss Hope, and a 
glass of port for Mr. Hume, and one for me.” “Your good 
health!” followed as you made obeisance to one after the 
other with a polite bow, a smile, and your hand on your 
heart. This during dinner while the ladies were still 
present. Then when they left, the “rounds” of toasts 
began. A lady was named by one, a partner for her 
mentioned by another, and their healths were drunk. 
Then there were “sentiments” such as, “ May the plea- 
sures of the evening bear the reflections of the morning” ; 
“ May the friends of our youth be the companions of our 
old age”; “Delicate pleasures to susceptible minds”; 
“May the honest heart never feel distress”; “ May the 
hand of charity wipe the tear from the eye of sorrow” ; 
“May never worse be among us.” It took some courage 
and invention to do this, and there is a story told of the 
poor dominee of Andelly, after much blushing, writhing, 
and groaning, coming out with “The reflection of the 
moon in the cawm bosom of the lake.” ‘The health of the 
King was never neglected at the family dinner table, even 
when no company were present. 

One of Scott’s friends was Dr. William Robertson, 
described in “Guy Mannering” by Mr. Pleydell with some 
pride as “our historian of Scotland, of the Continent, 
and of America.” He succeeded his father as minister of 
Old Greyfriars’ Church, to which Pleydell conducts Colonel 
Mannering to hear him preach. He was greater 
as a church leader and a man of letters than as a preacher. 
He was “essentially a literary artist.” Conscientious 
and prolonged research gave a value to kis historical 
works which largely atoned for the monotony of his some- 
what too ornate and dignified style. He has the glory, 
and that, too, when Samuel Johnson was at his zenith, 
of having established a record in literary remuneration. 
For his history of Charles V. he received £4,500, the 
largest sum which had till then been paid for a single 
work. ; 

When Colonel Mannering and Mr. Pleydell went to 
Greyfriars’ Church to hear Dr. Robertson, they found, 
somewhat to their disappointment, that the great historian 
was not to be the preacher that morning. “ Never mind,” 
said the counsellor, “have a moment’s patience, and we 
shall do very well,” and Robertson’s colleague, Dr. John 
Erskine, appeared. “This preacher seems a very ungainly 
person,” said Mannering. “ Never fear, he’s the son of an 
excellent Scottish lawyer; he’}l show blood, I’ll warrant 
him.” The learned counsellor predicted truly; and Man- 
nering is fain to admit that he had seldom heard so much 
learning, metaphysical acuteness, and energy of argument 
brought into the service of Christianity. 

Speaking of Robertson and Erskine’s notorious difference 
in regard to Church government, Mannering asks the advo- 
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cate what he thinks of these points of difference. “ Why, 
I hope, Colonel, a plain man may go to heaven without 
thinking atout them at all.” And there spoke Scott himself. 

Professor Adam Ferguson was another friend. He was 
a strict abstainer both from wine and animal food. He 
seldom dined out on this account, except with his rela- 
tive Dr. Joseph Black, a kindred spirit; and his son used 
to say it was delightful to see the two philosophers rioting 
over a boiled turnip! The death of Dr. Joseph Black, the 
eminent chemist, was as quiet and peaceable as his life. 
“He died seated with a bowl of milk on his knee, of which 
his ceasing to live did not spill a drop; a departure which, 
it seemed, after the event happened, might have been 
foretold of this attenuated philosophical gentleman.” 

Dr. Robert Henry, the historian, died in a similarly 
quiet manner. Four days before his death he wrote to 
Sir Harry Moncrieff, “Come out here, directly; I have 
got something to do this week. I have got to die.” 
While Sir Harry and he were sitting together, and he, in 
his easy chair, was dozing and talking by turns, a neigh- 
bouring minister, who was a notorious and much-dreaded 
bore, came to call. “Keep him out!” cried the Doctor; 
“don’t let the creature in here.” It was too late, the 
creature entered; but when he came in the Doctor was 
to all appearance fast asleep. Moncrieff, at once taking 
in the situation, signed to the visitor to be silent. The 
visitor sat down, apparently to wait till Dr. Henry might 
awake. Every time he offered to speak, he was checked 
by solemn gestures from Moncrieff or Mrs. Henry. So he 
sat on, all in solemn silence, for above a quarter of an 
hour, during which Sir Henry occasionally detected the 
dving man peering cautiously through the fringes of his 
eyelids to see how his visitor was coming on. At last, Sir 
Henry tired, and he and Mrs. Henry, pointing to the poor 
doctor, fairly waved the visitor out of the room; on which 
the doctor opened his eyes wide and had a tolerably hearty 
laugh, which was renewed when the sound of the horse’s 
feet made them certain that their friend was actually off 
the premises. Dr. Henry died that night. In his 
“History of Great Britain” Dr. Henry was the forerunner 
of Macaulay and Green. 

Socially, Scotland was just emerging from roughn:-ss 
and ignorance. - Scott tells of “a dame of no small 
quality, the worshipful Lady Pumphraston, who buttered 
a pound of green tea, sent her as an exquisite delicacy, 
dressed it as a condiment to a rump of salt beef, and 
complained that no degree of boiling would render those 
foreign greens tender. “There was, however, no real 
vulgarity about the people, and in the Scots tongue of 
that day the vowels were not pronounced much broader 
than in the Italian language, and there was none of the 
disagreeable drawl which is so offensive to modern ears. 
The ladies were like Scott’s Mrs. Bethune; it seemed 
to be the Scotch spoken by the ancient Court of Scotland, 
to which no idea of vulgarity could be attached.” 

Even Miss Sophia (“Sophy ”) Johnson, notwithstanding 
her man’s hat and indoor garment like a great-coat, 
buttoned closely from the chin to the ground, worsted 
stockings, strong shoes, with large brass clasps, was & 
ladv, whose company was much prized by the fashionable 
and aristocratic, as it well might be, for she had rare 
intellectual powers, and her talk was racy, spiced with 
anecdote, and shrewd, often sarcastic, observation. She 
and some other of the ladies of that day were as stout in 
heart as they were strong in arm. When Miss “Sophy’s” 
strength was giving way, the famous Dr. Gregcry cautioned 
her to leave off animal food and be content with “spoon 
meat,” unless she wished to die. “Dee, doctor; odd! 
I’m thinking they’ve forgotten an auld wife like me up 
yonder.” And when the doctor called next day he found 
her spoon meat consisted of a haggis! 

Then there wes Miss Meenie Trotter, of the Mortonhall 
family, who, till within a few years of her death, could 
do her ten miles of a walk. I seem to have known the 
story of her dream all my life. When, shortly before her 
death, she was asked how she was, she answered: “Ve 
weel—quite weel. But eh! I had a dismal dream last 


poe Se mort he a oles See 
night: a fearful dream!” “Ay! I’m sorry for that. 
What was it?” ‘An’ what dy’e think? Of a’ the places 


in the. world, I dreamed I were in Heaven! And what 
dye think I saw there? Deil ha’et, but thoosands upon 
thoosands, and ten thoosands upon ten thoosands, o’ stark 
naked weans! That wad be a dreadfu’ thing, for ye ken I 
ne’er could bide bairns a’ my days.” 

, Scott and his friend Clark were admitied to the 
Faculty of Advocates on the 11th July, 1792. When the 
ceremony of “putting on the gown” was completed, Scott 
said to Clark, putting on the air and tone of some High- 
land lassie waiting at the Cross to be “ fee’d for the harvest.” 
“We've stood here an hour by the Tron, hinny, an’ 
deil a one has speird our price.” The friends were about 
to leave the outer court, when a friend, a solicitor, came 
up and gave Scott his first guinea fee. As he and Clark 
went down the High Street, they passed a hosier's shop, 
and Scott remarked, “This is a sort of wedding day, 
Willie. I think I must go in and buy me a new night- 
cap.” Thus he “wared” his guinea. But it is pleasing 
to know that his first big fee was spent on a silver letter- 
stand for his mother, which (Lockhart tells) the old lady 
used to point to with great satisfaction as it stood on her 
chimney-piece five-and-twenty years afterwards. Almost 
the only story Cockburn ever heard of Lord Braxfield 
thet had some fun in it without immodesty was when a 
butler gave up his place because his lordship’s wife was 
always scolding him. “Lord!” he exclaimed, “ye’ve 
little to complain o’; ye may be thankfu’ ye’re no married 
to her.” It was he who said to Masgarot, one of the 
Friends of the People, who made a speech in his own 
defence, “ Ye’re a very clever chiel, man, but ye wad be 
nane that waur o’ a-hanging.” If some political prosecution 
seemed in danger of being marred by anticipated difficul- 
ties, he would say, “ Let them bring me prisoners, and I'll 
find them law.” Before Hume’s “Commentaries” had 
made criminal law intelligible, the forms and precedent 
were a mystery understood by the initiated alone, and by 
nobody so much as by Mr. Joseph Norris, the ancient 
clerk. Braxfield used to squash anticipated doubts by 
saying. “Hoot! just gie me Josie Norrie and a gude jury, 
an’ I'll doo for the fallow!” “Come awa’, Mr. Horner,” 
he said one day to the father of Francis Horner; “come 
awa’, and help me tae hang one o’ thae damned scoondrels!” 
“All great men were reformers,” said Gerald on trial, 
“even our Saviour Himself.” “Muckle he made o’ that,” 
chuckled Braxfield in an undertone; “he was hanget "— 
which was his phrase for all kinds of punishment. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM 


It is a matter of grave concern to all sincere music-lovers 
that the many and apparently conflicting tendencies of 
contemporary music are causing a considerable amount of 
confusion which few attempt to dispel. The most subtle 
of the arts is badly served by her scribes, most of whom 
think more of their inherited faith, or the furtherance of 
the movements they favour, than of the enrichment of 
the art as a whole. This gives rise to the suspicion that 
their conception of esthetics may in some respects be 
incomplete, which would not be surprising, inasmuch as 
the present feverish mode of living reacts detrimentally 
on the more contemplative faculties from which alone, 
with the help of the natural critical instinct, a settled 
wsthetic creed can be evolved. Whatever the reason, the 
functions of the present day musical critic appear to be 
limited to those of the chronicler, with liberty to record 
his’ personal appreciation, or the reverse, of the events 
with which he is concerned, all of which is very useful, 
and even illuminating, without, however, constituting 
criticism in the sense in which we speak of literary 
criticism or the writings of Pater. The reason is not 
difficult to detect. The most daring literary critic worthy 
of ‘the name does not hope to express himself authorita- 
tively without a close analytical scrutiny of the literature 
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‘preceding his period, its moods and movements, its faiths 
and heresies; in other words, the atavistic influences he 
will have to examine in their relation to the ideas of the 
succeeding era. He is not satisfied with the classical 
knowledge imparted at his University, but turns his atten- 
tion to his contemporaries, and, at the cost of much 
labour, finally reaches a stage at which his praise of a book 
will mean not merely that it has given him pleasure which 
might be attributed to a thousand irrelevant circum- 
stances, but that it is essentially a remarkable achievement. 
in letters. The musical critic, on the other hand, has, or 
has not, as the case may be, followed the official curriculum 
of musical grammar, incidentally examining a few works 
of a period remote from his own. He becomes acquainted 
| with the classics by frequent hearings only, and is mildly 
tolerant of more recent developments, as far as he fortur 
tously meets with them at isolated performanecs, until 
some special phase arouses a subconscious sympathy, and 
he becomes a partisan of what seems to him a new art, 
because he has no comprehensive view of the phenomena 
of which it is, maybe a symptom, maybe the result. It 
follows that, whereas a good literary critic will convey 
some idea of the nature, intention, and quality of a book, 
the morning after the performance of a new symphony 
we gather from the press who liked it and who did not, 
but scarcely a word as to the place it is entitled to occupy 
in the annals of the art. That musicians themselves 
should be almost as vaguely informed as the average critic 
is of less consequence. They are primarily concernec’ 
with their personal art, whether creative or interpretative. 
and though in the latter case a wider range of musical 
acquaintance would undoubtedly be to their artistic ad- 
vantage, in the former it is at least an open question. 
Individual expression varies in sensitiveness in inverse 
proportion to its intensity, and it is conceivable that ao 
composer of more delicate phantasy might endanger his 
personality by a too close study of his contemporaries. 
In any case the point has scant bearing on our subject. 
Musicians have little time, and apparently small inclina- 
tion, to consider the esthetics of modern music, and com- 
posers are notoriously bad critics. 

The initial qualification of the critic consists in the- 
possession to an unusual degree of an innate sense of 
quality, coupled with the power, innate or acquired, of 
segregating that sense from the influence of his personal 
leanings. The purely feminine approval or rejection of 
the products of the creative mind, far from being in any 
way worthy of the name of criticism, is directly antagon- 
istic to that equipoise of the mind without which true 
criticism is impossible. The reasons why a certain in- 
dividual responds to the appeal of a work of art may be 
so many and so varied, and so entirely independent of 
its value, that a judgment based upon such grounds has 
searcely anv likelihood of being well balanced. This is 
particularly the case with music. Even the momentary 
phvsical condition of the listener may affect his first hear- 
ing of a new work, not to speak of the degree of comfort 
which surrounds him. If the conditions are conducive 
to cheerfulness, a work of tragic significance will appear 
to him morbid. If his mood of the moment is tinged with 
gloom, all joy in music will seem vulgar. If he is of a 
romantic disposition, a work of architectural magnificence 
will seem to him cold, and if he has the mathematical turn 
of mind, an eloquent emotion will sound maudlin. 

Racial characteristics play an important part in the 
exercise of the critical faculty in music. It has become 
a commonplace to speak of music as a universal language, 
because its notation and vocabulary are international. But 
if a variety of races possessed a common language, the 
ideas it served to express would still be as far apart. It 
is easy to conceive that two divergent peoples could be 
mutually understood in the dictionary sense, and mutually 
unintelligible in their more subtle and characteristic 
utterances. That is precisely what frequently happens ir 
music. The typical Englishman is sentimental, the typi- 
cal Frenchman sceptical. Hence, for instance, the popu- 
| larity in this country of Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony. 
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which has met with frank intolerance in France. French 
critics profess their inability to understand what our 
audiences have found to admire in that work. Our own 
writers would probably describe them as impervious to 
fine music, if they were cognisant of this attitude. Fortu- 
nately for them, their insularity preserves them from such 
rude shocks; they are simply unaware of Continental 
opinion. 

Many similar instances could be given, but this one 
suffices to show that the critic must learn to suppress his 
individual or racial inclinations if he is to secure the in- 
dependent exercise of his sense of quality. The actual 
mode of musical diction differs widely from one country 
to another, and bears a close relation to language itself. 
Thus the German is always explanatory. Many of the 
finest German writers are unable to pen the most obvious 
statement without propounding a wholly superfluous justi- 
fication. The corresponding phenomenon in music is that, 
when the course of the development of a musical idea has 
been sufficiently indicated, the German composer can 
rarely resist. his natural inclination nevertheless to carry 
the discussion through to the end. A skilful musician can 
frequently deduce from one page of such a work the six 
pages which are to follow. 

To a French listener that method spells nothing but 
boredom. His alert mind promptly seizes upon the train 
of thought, and whilst it is still being made musically 
clear, he is already asking, “ Et apres?” He is eternally 
curious, and resents the obvious as an impertinence. 
Therefore, the same work. which a German critic will 
describe as a masterly development of musical material 
will be pronounced tedious by his French confrére. 

Musical England has so long been under foreign do- 
mination that the national characteristics have become 
almost obliterated. Whereas the German explains, and 
the Frenchman suggests, it is more natural to the Eng- 
lishman to assert. ‘To convince an audience of his coun- 
trymen he must assert several times, preferably with in- 
creasing force, that which he has to say. If he attempts 
a logical exposition he will meet with indifference. If 
he is subtle, his points will be missed. But if he becomes 
more and more emphatic, he will end bv securing 
adherents. Our native composers are still engaged in a 
violent struggle to secure musical independence, but 
already there are signs that, when free of foreign in- 
fluences, this is the form their musical diction will take. 

The ideal critic should possess a mind sufficiently elastic 
to accommodate himself to every mode of diction, which, 
after all, is merely a means of communicating musical 
ideas. He is mainly concerned with the latter, and though 
he must, ex officio, take note of the trappings in which 
they are presented, he must be able to judge of their 
quality, whether their garb be familiar or exotic, homely 
or splendid. 

But it is manifestly hopeless for him to attempt to 
record more than an unreliable personal impression after 
one hearing of a complex work. One of the most erudite 
of living musicians, Vincent d’Indy, openly admits his 
inability to grasp even the essentials of an important 
composition unless he has heard it several times at close 
intervals, or made it the object of careful study. There 
is nothing surprising in this. Those arts which express 
themselves through a succession of detail, such as music 
and poetry, make a greater demand on the synthetic 
faculty than the plastic arts, which present the whole 
simultaneously with its parts. A modern symphony lasts, 
as arule, nearly an hour. No literary critic would care to 
commit himself to an opinion on a poem the recitation of 
which occupied the same time, without having carefully 
perused the text at his leisure. Yet that is what is done 
daily by musical critics; and that the language of music 
is more elusive than that of poetry is readily conceded. 

As a preliminary to the due appreciation of contempo- 
rary music, the critic must be thoroughly familiar with 
all the landmarks of musical progress. He must have 
analysed the various tendencies of music and arrived at a 
method. of classification which covers the entire gamut 
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from the intellectual aridity of Kapellmeister-Musik: to 
the banality of the music-hall song, the two poles ot 
present-day music. He must be competent to discern the 
presence and proportion of the elements due to each func- 
tion of musical expression, the manner in which they are: 
presented, and the felicity with which they are co- 
ordinated. That cannot be achieved in any complete sense: 
without an intimate understanding of the whole range of. 
musical esthetics, failing which the critic must inevitably’ 
be swayed by his personal tastes and sympathies. A too 
subservient attitude towards the latter can only lead to 
an ex parte expression of opinion, valuable as such ir 
proportion to the natural taste of the critic, but devoid 
of constructive importance. Beauty, being a relative: 
quality, is measured by the sum of its manifestations... 
knowledge of which is the basis of all true criticism. The- 
immensity of his subject, once completely realised, soow. 
makes the critic aware of the comparative unimportance ~ 
of his own likes and dislikes to esthetic analysis; but it: 
the consciousness of having acquired the true critical 
insight should ever tempt him to become presumptuous 
or judicial, let him remember the immortal failure of 
Ruskin to detect the hyperesthesia of the Whistlerian - 
colour sense. 

Side by side with the broader issues, there have always 
been subordinate movements, of which only those of the- 
present or most recent past concern the critic unless he- 
elect to be also an historian. He should be acquainted 
with the interesting resuscitation of primitive material 
variously treated, which was incidental to the rise of the 
remoter musical nationalities, Bohemia, Scandinavia, and 
Russia, and the consequent controversy in the latter: 
country, now happily ended, between the partisans of the- 
Nationalists and those who advocated a more eclectic view: 
of music. He should also appreciate the causes of the: 
revolt of most French composers, and in recent years a: 
few Englishmen, against the tyrannical domination of 
the German mode of musical expression, which, with all” 
its undeniable excellencies, is primarily a vehicle for Ger- 
man thought and not entitled to impose itself ou nations. - 
with such wide temperamental divergencies. In France - 
the main heat of the battle is on the lyric stage; in Eng- 
land it has scarcely commenced; but in both countrics it. 
is evident to the thoughtful observer that a far greater ~ 
elasticity is necessary to the general progress of music 
than the Germans are prepared to concede. That their. 
needs were historically among the first to be considered is" 
due to the uninterrupted succession of great composers. 
of their nationality, whose achievements justify the pride, 
but not the exclusiveness, of their countrymen. 

The question of the degree of actual technical knowledge, 
if any, necessary to the critic, is an interesting one admit- 
ting of much argument. It is so difficult when one inas. 
acquired any kind of technique, to remember that isis 
restraining laws are not administrative, but emp:rieul, and 
therefore liable to be rendered obsolete at any moment by 
further experiment. It is precisely their inability to. 
refrain from administering the laws as they know them 
which renders unreliable the judgment of most composers 
and official musicians. Of course, the critic should te able 
to read music and grasp the form and intention of a com- 
position, but fundamentally it appears evident that, how- 
ever equipped, the man who could be deceived by defective 
or clumsy craftsmanship would have mistaken his voca- 
tion, a: his critical instinct could only be of the meanest. 
ordet. He should be quite capable of feeling the quality 
of tks teciunique displayed, by the same intuitive process 
which prevents a man of culture, but no technical know- 
ledge, from filling his cabinet with Brummagem, or hang-- 
ing his walls with daubs. On the other hand, his authority 
can be materially strengthened by knowledge of musical. 
theory, but not of a musical theory. As commonly under- 
stood, the word merely covers the official curriculum whick 
deals with an infinitesimal portion of the whole theory of 
music, and is mostly inherited from the decorative period. 
The laws even of thematic metamorphosis, a by no means. 
recent innovation, are not yet codified, nor can the effec- 
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tive dissonances of Borodine or the finely shaded har- 
monies of Cesar Franck be reduced to theory as taught. 
All except the most recent text-books deal with two scales 
instead of the many used by modern composers. The 
minute, somewhat meticulous, chromaticism and incessant 


self-interruption of Reger; the apparently arbitrary and | 


yet plausible part-writing of Strauss; the consecutive inde 
pendent sonorities of Debussy, are all matters of echnique 


with which the critic, to be consistent, must grapple, if , 


technica] knowledge is essential to his task. Even then 
he may at any moment be confronted with a problem not 
to be solved by all his philosophy. The composer of 
-original personality makes technique in defiance of the 


schools, and to be thorough in this respect the critic would ; 


have to be familiar beforehand with the technique of each 


new star appearing on the horizon, otherwise how can he 
appraise it? Official knowledge will frequenily only preju- | 
dice him against the unfettered working of his esthetic : 


judgment. 

No; let him absorb whatever quantity of theory he con- 
siders conducive to his purpose, but the fact will remain 
that the training of the critic is criticism. He must 
‘devour an immense quantity of music of all styles and 
periods, not merely by hearing it, but by careful analysis 
and comparison in the study, until the whole subject of 
musical esthetics begins to take shape in his mind. He 


must know two or three languages in order to keep abreast | 


of every movement in the world of music, of which we 
in England feel some occasional backwash. He must be 
an omnivorous reader and follow with a ceriain degree of 
competence the phenomena presented by the literature and 
plastic arts of his own and the preceding generation, 
herauso of their enormous reaction on music. Romanticism 
in Germany; poetic symbolism and the so-called deca- 
dence in France; impressionism in painting: all these 
are matters appertaining to his art, in ignorance of which 


he will ever be at a loss to discern the precise significance | 
of the art-work before him. He must be a master of a | 


certain literary impressionism, in order to be able to 
reproduce for others the effect of the music he has heard. 
It will take the best years of his life and no small amount 
of money to equip him, as his library and musical experi- 
euce must be as complete as possible, and when at last he 
is able to account to himself, logically and dispassionately, 
for every shade of every conclusion he arrives at, he will 
find himself contradicted by the first comer, who will tell 
him that it is all a matter of opinion. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


MORE ABOUT THE GENIUS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Si1n.—Possibly I may have been a little too heedless of the 
tender susceptibilities of the “select few’’ who really believe, 
or profess to believe, that they quite “understand "’ the entire 
works of George Meredith, when I wrote as I did in Tur 
AcapeMy lately; and I should therefore apologise in some 
measure for my “ too positive ’’ expressions in such connection. 
Fer it is ever objectionable, and a violation of guod taste, in 
a reviewer, or “self-cunstituted critic,’”’ to so much as appear 
too “cock-sure’’ in his findings. Nevertheless, I ds not feel 
justified in receding a jot from the main position I assumed 
im my first letter, or from my maintenance regarding Mr, Mere- 
dith’s “involved”? and “occult ’’ literary style and diction. 
Yet I was scarcely prepared for the sharp rejoinder of Mr. 
Inkstey, who took me to task so severely for having ventured 
to question the genius and “ clearness’’ of one whom he evi- 
dently regards as a Master, and as a genius of the first water. 
Unfortunately, however, I have mislaid THe AcapEmy in which 
your correspondent’s letter appeared; and cannot. therefore, 
at this moment, refer with absolute certainty to the literal con- 
tents of. his Jetter, or do more than trust to memory in my com- 
ments thereon. But, really, Mr. Inkstey was so very emphatic 
and insistent upon certain points, that there is slight fear of my 
rending him any grave injustice on that. account; while I am 
perfectly willing to forget altogether his more personal com- 
ments and satirical reflections upon my want of “ understand- 
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ing’’ and discernment generally! Moreover, I labour under a 
| distinct sense and weight of obligation to Mr. Inkstey, on 
account of his having at once boldly undertaken to interpret 
the “Message”? of George Meredith, since it has remained 
to him alone, in so far as my recollection serves me, to so much 
as attempt an interpretation at all of his Master's Gospel. 
' Hence, however much, or little, importance I may attach to his 
| “interpretation,’’ I cannot but admire his courage and frank- 
| ness. Without more ado, then, let me repeat Mr. Inkstey’s 
, “interpretation,’’ which, apparently, amounts to this, viz. : 
| that George Meredith’s message was a “message of hope and of 
courage to the young; and of burning hatred for all shams, 
and of everything dark and stupid!’’ This, in effect, if not 
precisely in so many words! But is such an “interpretation ”’ 
| correct, or at all adequate? Furthermore, even assuming it to 
be correct, in degree, wherein does such a Message differ, in 
| substance, from the tenor and purpose of all really great writers? 
| Yet, in the case of George Meredith, it seems passing strange 
' to couple his name and memory with any distinctive didactive 
' aim or purpose; for in nothing that he has ever written in 
prose, nor yet evinced in his public life and conduct, has he 
| positively proclaimed, or approved, himself as one actuated by 
i Totty human motives, or sagacious, practical, didactic purpose. 
To pretend, therefore, that he delivered any distinct “ Message,”’ 
or waged war on the “ Powers of Darkness,’’ in any true sense 
is manifest hallucination, or else arrant nonsense. For if ever 
author, or man of genius, were vague and obscure, or whimsical 
| and erratic of diction and method, or illogical and indefinite at 
large, that author and man of genius was George Meredith. 
But to diverge and enlarge: I am well aware, as Mr. Wake 
Cook implies, in his letter in the same issue of THE ACADEMY, 
that “shallowness” and “clearness’’ do, oftentimes, go hand- 
in-hand, and that it remains only for the “cultured few'’ +o 
quite adequately grasp and realise the more involved sentences 
and purport of some writers of unquestioned literary merits and 
of profound scholarly attainments. Nevertheless, I contend 
that no writer of fiction is ever justified in writing obscurely, or 
in such a manner as to confuse the common _ understanding— 
' gince your novelist writes for the masses, and his vocation, or 
mission, if of any worth at all, is to enlighten and to please. In 
- philosophy and in theology it is otherwise, in so far as lucidity 
is essential, since the philosopher, the metaphysician, and the 
theologian treat of the obscure and of the mystic and their 
methods and resorts render it imperative that they should com- 
mand an unwonted vocabulary, and deal in terms and words that 
are sometimes quite incomprehensible to the uninitiated. 

But it is not thus with the novelist, and man of letters, gene- 
rally ; and one of the besetting evils of our times—the besetting 
sin, and parent of common mischiefs—is the tendency of 
novelists and “ authors’? of every sort to pretend to so much 
| more “learning” than they actually have, by the employment 
of dark and obscure terms and methods, and by mendicious 
practices and resorts. Hence my protests, and my arraign- 
ment of George Meredith’s “dark"’ and “ obscure’’ literary 
style and diction. For, even though it would be absurd and 
unjust to class him among the secondary rank of authors of 
fiction, I regard him as one, who, because of his actual eminence 
in the realm of literature, has done much to stimulate and 
accentuate a common evil. For to pretend that he was a Master 
of “clear”? and incisive diction, is palpable absurdity: he may 
have given us many “ vibrations "’ (and vibrations may, and often 
do, prove salutary); but his vibrations proved, too often, only 
so many jarring discords and confusing sounds. . 
| Moreover, “clearness”’ in an author never does, and never 
| did, essentially imply “ shallowness,’ any more than “ muddé- 
! ness’? does depth! And who, in all the world of letters, was more 
“lucid ’ than Macaulay? And who less “shallow’’? In effect, 
| all men of pre-eminent genius, in literature, have been men 
of supreme lucidity of diction—men whose names and fame have 
been assured to all time by virtue of their universal genius and 
simplicity of diction. 

But such is the confusion of the public mind at this moment, 
and so superficial and erratic the common herd of writers, that 
the veriest charlatans and tyros “ pass’? for scholars and lumin- 
aries in public estimation if only they can enact the fool-réle of 
“ obscurity '’ and “eccentricity.” For it is 80 easy to appear 
profound, by piratic methods and the adoption of an “ obscure’? 
and bewildering “style ’—suggestive of profound learning and 
deep meaning! To be sure, these comments and reflections do 
not apply to Mr. Meredith at all; even though he is to be 
properly regarded as an exceedingly obscure and involved 
writer. For no man of intelligence actually questions his talents. 
and literary eminence. I simply diverge in this wise in order 
to modify to some extent the apparent resentment of your two 
correspondents, and to correct their misapprehension of my 
actual purport. ‘ 

However, let me conclude this letter with a citation or two 
from the Prelude to “The Egoist,”” in order to show just how 
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well, or ill-, justified I was in my first comments upon Mr. 
Meredith’s attested “obscurity.’’ ‘The following will, I think, 
suffice; for if any really sane mind can intelligibly unravel the 
actual meaning and purport of such passages, I am pretty confi- 
dent that it will emerge from the ordeal severely strained ! 

Take, for example, these lines: ‘Who, says the notable 
humourist, in allusion to this Book (i.e, The Book of Earth, 
whose title is the Book of Egoism), who can studiously travel 
through sheets of leaves now capable of a stretch from the 
Lizard to the last few pulmonary snips and shreds of leagues 
dancing on their toes for cold, explorers tell us, and catching 
breath, by good luck, like dogs at bones about a table, on the 
edge of the Pole? 

“Tnordinate unvaried length, sheer longinquity, staggers the 
-heart, ages the very heart of us at a view. . . . . And 
how, if we manage finally to print one of our pages on the crow- 
scalp of that solitary, majestic outsider? . . We may, 
with effort, get even him in the Book; yet the knowledge we 
want will not be more present with us than it was when the 
chapters bring their end over the cliff you ken of at Dover, 
where sits our great lord and master contemplating the seas 
without upon the reflex of that within!” 

Again, if this be not enough to “stagger the heart ’’—not to 
say the “eminent understanding ’’ of so appreciative a commen- 
tator and interpreter as Mr. Inkstey, the following “ definition ”’ 
of Comedy may possibly elicit additional “explanation ”’ at his 
hands: ‘Comedy is a game played to throw reflections upon 
social life, and it deals with human nature in the drawing-room 
of civilised men and women, where we have no dust of the strug- 
gling outer world, no mire, no violent crashes, to make the 
correctness of the representation convincing.” 

Now, just how “clear,’’ how precise, and how convincing 
these passages may appear, to “certain minds,”’ I cannot say, 
nor_a bit comprehend; but that to a full “90 per cent.’’ of 
readers they will appear but so much inarticulate drivel or 
sheer madness, while to the remaining “10 per cent.” (of, 
assumedly, an extremely cultured and subtle order of mentality 
and intuition) they may possibly appcal strangely! In effect, 
such “clearness ’’ as Mr. Inkstey and other “ exclusives’? of 
his variety, and lovers and admirers of the “occult’’ and 
“involved ” in literature, may profess to discover in the passages 
cited must needs be of a very peculiar order—a “clearness ”’ 
approaching, in “ peculiarity,”” to the flighty, meteoric flashes 
of divination and insight occasionally displayed by denizens of 
Bedlam. : 

Or, to put the case more mildly, shall I say that it requires 
the “incandescent reason” of a “Clara Middleton” to ade- 
quately decipher and “ interpret’? the “ Message’ of George 
Meredith ? Epwin Ripiry. 


GEORGE MEREDITH AND HIS STYLE. 
To the Editor of THE AcapEmy. 


Si1r,—One might safely venture the dictum that there are 
no lukewarm admirers of Meredith. Either one is caught up 
in a whirlpool of admiration for the master’s style, philosophy, 
and amazing skill; or one regards him as a cryptic poseur with- 
out the ability or desire to express his thoughts in sane, 
lucid English. There seems to be no via media between per- 
fervid enthusiasm and apathy towards his art. 

Meredith has made more of a reputation than a vogue. That 
is because reputations are established rather by the responsible 
critics and men of letters than by the general public upon which 
an author’s vogue depends. 

The creator of “The Egoist’’ is essentially a literary man’s 
novelist. His penetrative flashes of reflection, his fleeting, 
nimble thoughts, half-hushed and evanescent, just as they 
sweep from his pregnant intellect like “a swallow’s wing skim- 
ming the city stream,”’ make no small demand on the wits of 
his readers. His prodigality of ideas bewilders us. They flood 
like a torrent of light—and travel as quickly. We gasp for 
breath at the profusion. We stifle in a volcanic stream of 
liquid fire. Our literary appetites have become accustomed to 
more niggard fare. 

Unlike almost all other writers, Meredith does not mar his 
thoughts by giving them the conventional literary setting. His 
lightning genius demands a more sympathetic medium. His 
muse is rare and fastidious. 

As the mind conceives thought before framing utterance, so 
Meredith sets down in printed brain the workings of his 
imagination. He unveils our darkest thoughts, petty or noble, 
with the scalpel of the literary surgeon. He is supreme as a 
dissector of souls. What manner of man is this, we ask, that 
discloses our very cerebrations with almost uncanny and preter- 
natural clairvoyance! 

His novels are not, primarily, narratives of incident, though 
they do not lack dramatic situations. They are human souls 
bad, bare under. the searchlight of his mighty genius. 
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He had learned the universal truth that there can be no effect 
without a cause; that volition pricedes action; that motives, 
whether subconscious or realised, instinctive or half-realised, 
are the parents of deeds. : 

Shakespeare's rare perception of human nature gave us wonder- 
ful and exact portraits of universal types and their actions. 
Meredith peers behind the action and reveals the thought pro- 
cesses leading up to it. 

Shakespeare’s genius was dramatic. Meredith's genius was 
penetratinzly philosophic. He looked right through the deeds 
of men. He knew them better than they knew themselves, He 
has pictured for us the subtlest emotions, and to accomplish 
this he has chosen the vague and delicate language of emotion. 
Shade with shade impalpably blends and interweaves upon the 
canvas. 

From this fact has arisen the charge of wilful obscurity. 
Little wonder that the dilettante or sybarite in letters complains. 
Like all truly zreat writers, he reveals his magic thoughts only’ 
in return fer one’s deepest study. The study of Meredith is a- 
cult. Only those who have read and re-read his works may 
claim company with the elect of his disciples. 

Not merely did he hold up the mirror to Nature, he plucked 
from her the secrets of her bosom. So daringly and accurately 
has he dene this in one of his masterpieces that no one of parts, 
reading the “ Egoist,’’ can fail to recognise in the hero phases 
of one’s own nature. 

Not as the world knows us, perhaps, but as we know ourselves. 
The secret musings of our minds, yielding their burthen to the 
canvas before the X-rays of his piercing eyes, startle us with 
their truth. Meredith’s “ Egoist.” is a universal tvne! This 
book alone would suffice to establish an author's claim to a 
niche in the Pantheon of Immortals. 

It is a series of brilliant dissections of man’s ego, forged into 
a marvellous chain, link running into link with subtle and 
inevitable sequence. Once we are en rapport with the writer, 
he overpowers and dominates us. We are absorbed into his 
magnetic intellect. We think with his mind. 

That is the secret of Meredith’s greatness, the proof of his 
consummate artistry. Of all other writers we gain our own 
impression of their work. We look on, critically or apprecia- 
tively, Meredith assumes the helm of our mind. We receive 
his impressions alone, think his thoughts, experience the emo- 
tions he portrays. j 

Never before have the subconscious thoughis and emotions 
been dey.icted as he has done it. Citations are superfluous. It 
is the character'stic of all his work. ’ 

But Meredith is versatile. His pen-portraits of women, his 
delineations of nature’s varying moods, his wide “comic per- 
ception ‘’—as he called it—his repartee: all these phases of his 
versatility bear the hall-mark of the master artist’s hand. [¢ 
may be urged that his women all speak Meredithese, his pictus 
of nature all limned on a canvas in pigments of wildest hyve - 


i bole, his comic perception ultra-human, his repartco impossibly 


epigramimatic. : 

But his women are brilliant prototypes. his metaphor pret 
nant with subtle signification, his wit invariably sane and well- 
directed. and his epigrams always palpable hits. 

To know one’s Meredith intimately is to have gained a vaster 
outlook «.n life and a keener appreciation of human nature. But 
he who runs may not read. ; 

The quartz yields its precious metal only to they who will 
delve. ALFRED GERMANY. 


THE SEEKER OF DUNSTANBURGH. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMy. 


Smr,—Can any reader give me the name of a beok or beoks 
dealing with Northumbrian superstitions in which there is 
some ace-unt of “The Seeker of Dunstanburgh"’? He is, L 
know barely alluded to in many works; but so far I have failgt 
to discover any detail of the story with which he is supposcd to 
be connerted, or account of when or how he has been secn.— 
Yours faithfully, NoRTHUMBRIAS. . 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Some Hidden Sources of Fiation. By B. M. Nead. 
Philadelphia. 
Prehistoric Riudesia. By R. N. Hall. Fisher Unwin, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

For the Empire. 

Paris et Partuut. 
Paris. 

The Student's Graduated French Reader. 
Williams and Norgate, 1s. 6d, 


Jacobs, 


43rd Annual Report of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 
Indicateur Alphabctique des Trains eniro 


By Leon Delbos, M.A. 
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A PERFECT ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF MUSIC 
The 


“Music Story Series 


Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


~ a 
Author of “The Great Tone Poets,” “ Musicians’ Wit and Humour,” etc., etc. 


i Each volume has between 200-300 pages. Square Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. net. 


HE “MUSIC STORY SERIES” Volumes are authoritative, interesting and 
6 ren books—furnished with appendices which give them permanent value 
as works of reference, data, etc. Each volume tells all that the reader may want to 
know upon any of the aspects of musical art which the various works of the series cover. 
The books are produced in the highest style of typographical excellence, with illustra- 
tions in photogravure, collotype, line and half-tone reproductions. | The paper is 
deckle edge, with wide margins for notes. 


eet ke aad 


The following volumes, each at 3/6 net, are ready :— 


} Story of Oratorio Story of the Harp 
"By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, B.A., Mus. Doc. By WM. H. GRATTAN FLOOD, Organist of 
. Enniscorthy Cathedral. 
Story of Notation Story of Organ Music - 
By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A, Mus. Bac. By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
1) 
Story of the Organ Story of English Music « 


1904 (Musicians’ Company Lectures). 


This Volume is a pen and pencil sketch of English Music 
for 300 years—1604 to 1904—and has been adopted by the Royal 
College of Organists as a Text Book. 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of Chamber Music 
By. N. KILBURN, Mus. Bac. (Cantab). Story of Minstrelsy 


Pate By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Story of the Violin Ss ; : 
“By PAUL STOEVING, Professor, Guildhall tory of Musical Form 


: School of Music. By CLARENCE LUCAS. 


| An EDITION DE LUXE of each of these Volumes in 
| White and Gold, 5/- net, is now ready 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR OF THE PUBLISHERS (POST FREE), 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO. L™. 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE 


Google 
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TJ HENRY SOTHHRAN & CO.,| Typewriting. [HE LITTLE SALON 


BOOKSELLERS. 





NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 


BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- | 'T’ 


portant. accurately done. 


140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). biton, S.W. 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 











LCE Lee Worn, Sa ae ey 

sO) LETE ORKS, witl ife 

E T. BOTTOM & CO.., | Forster; portrait; 8 vols., original cist, 
e 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
3 Se: aoe CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 


. Specimens and_ references. — Address Miss | 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. Messer, The O.chard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 


No Entrauce Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write DireEcTOR, GALLERY VAN BRAKKL 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 





BOOKSELLERS, &e. Chapman & Hall, 1876; £5 5s—WALKER A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 37, Briggate, Leeds. 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 





NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE | RECOGNITION 





By roperasger neces Speciality:—French Illustrated Books 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS.. 


of the 
- ? Kighteenth tuiy and Modern French EDIT.ONS 
DIRECTORIES. ARNOLD. ‘‘’Tis a soothing and helpful little DELUXE. Senta YBa Matern krone : 
book.”—A Corresp. Limp cloth, 1s. net: post | *s* haere nt ae Mignone of any. col tees will 
free, ld: =A. a ? D, rc ige by kindly reporting = 5 
ORN be ee ae TION ae London EC. S00: » 13, Pater Catalogue of Rare B.oks and MSS. now ready. ; 








HIGHER EDUCATION. 





OOKS—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 


HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL. and RARE BOOKS on any si:bject INSTITUTION. 





SUPPLIED. The most expert Book finder 





Wanted, in September next, an Assistant | extant. Please state wants and ask for| The GOVERNORS are prepared to receive - 
Master, to teach English, Composition and |CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of | APPLICATIONS for the HEADMASTER- 
Literature, History, and Mathematics. Sub-| exchanging any Saleable Bovks f r others | SHIP of the MODERN LANGUAGES DE- 
sidiary subjects: French and Gevugraphy. | selected from my various Lists. Special List | PARTMENT. 


Gamez. Salary £120, rising £5 per annum to 


£ 2,000 Books I particular.y want post free.— The salary is £300 per annum, and the can- 


0: 
£160, Apply to the Head Master on or before | EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14 16, Juhn | didate appointed will require to enter upon his- 


the 22nd July. Bright St., Birmingham. 


Harmsworth Ency- | duties at lst September, 1909. 


F. RB. PASCOE, clopzedia, 10 Vols., 56s, net, tor 323, Bartholo- | Applications, accompanied i Ae deg of testi- 





Education Office, ecretary. | mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s, 6d. | monials, ete., to be lodged wit! 
net. for 5s. 6d. Khend’s Staffordshire Pots | not later than Wednesday, 2lst July, 1909; 


the Secretary 





‘ruro 
8th July, }909, and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. from whom particulars may be obtained. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Bookg 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


Summer Reading ! 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT THE 
NEW BOOKS JUST OUT, AND ' THE 
NEW BOOKS JUST COMING OUT, ALL 
YOU WANT TO DO IS TO GET THE. 


JULY 
BOOK MONTHLY 


WHICH YOU CAN ORDER FROM ANY 
BOOKSELLER FOR SIXPENCE. 


Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, § CO., Stationers' Hall 
Court, London, 


Google 











If you read ‘‘The Log of a Sailorman,” you 
will remember how the book held you from cover 
to cover; and you will be glad to have your 
attention called to the author’s latest romance- 





Over Brave Blue Seas 


6s By WILL BROOKE 6s. 


e@ Author of “‘Tke Log of a Sailorman.” 





Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the course of the 
year, but the numb-r of writers oi sea stories—genuine sea stories 
—may be counted upon the fingers of onc hand; consequently, an 
unmistakable addition to the roll is an affair of wide interest. 
No reader of *‘ The Log of a Sailorman,” which was received with 
such public favour last season, and extolled by the press of Britain, 
America, and the Colonies alike, can doubt that Mr. WILL BRooKE 
has the root of the matter in him, and that his work entitles him 
to a place beside the veritable masters of the craft. A sailor by & j 
profession, Mr. WiLL Brooke has gifts of insight, imagination, § ’ 
observation, and humour, that are the birthright of the bern: ? 
story-teller. if 
In his new work, ‘‘OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS,’ Mr. Wii Fi 
Brooke presents a realistic account of a sailor’s life; his wander- j 
ings and adventures by land and sea, from the time of his first 
voyage in a sailing vess¢l until he obtains command of an ocean- 
going steamship. Thrilling adventures, strange scenes, and 
wonderful happenings follow each other in rapid succession; and 
the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intensely vivid and striking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 
hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl; and throughout 
the book there is an indescribable atmosphere of actuality. 
‘OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS” is no whit less fascinating than 
its predecessor, and it shows, in addition, a greater case and 
mastery of technique. The book lends the daidlant touches toa 
growing reputation, and will be read by nll classes of readers with 


complete satisfaction. 
Copyright in America. Speciul Colonial Edition. - 
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Const able 


OF FRENCH POETS. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 

of French Poetry during the last hundred 
1 Notices of the Writers represented, a 
idcation, and a Commentary. 


1850-1870. 


A CENTURY 
By F. Y. ECCLES. 

A selection illustrating the history 
years, with an Introduction, critica 
Summary of the Rules of French Vers 


THE LAST DAYS OF PAPAL ROME 























By R. DE CESARE. Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN, 
with an Introductory Chapter by G. M. TREVELYAN. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The last twenty years of the temporal power offers material full of picturesque | 
episodes never before adequate!y described for the English reader. Full and 
mpartial justice is done to the subject by the well-known historian of the 


“Last days of the Kingdom of Naples. 
FAMOUS WOMEN OF FLORENCE. 
By EDGCUMBE STALEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 103s. 


net. 
The careers and characters of some of the famous ladies of Florence whose 


stories illustrate the Renaissance period. 


6a. | 











°= New Books 


PORTUGAL—ITS 


“Mr, Koebel will induce man 
pleasant and chatty vo ume will 


CONTEMPORARY FRA 


“M. Hanotaux bh 
| isthe work of a master mind, and will 
Chronicle. 


ENGLISH HERALDIC 


The first book on the subject in Eng 





A LITILE-KNOWN LAND. 

LAND AND PEOPLE. 
With 21 beautifiil Plates in Colour 
and 59 Illustrations in Half 


TRAVELS _IN 


By W. H. KOEBEL. 
by Mrs. S. Roope DockERY, 


Tone. Royal Svo, 16s. net. 
people to follow in his footsteps, and bis 


be the best g tide they can have.” —Globe. 


NCE. 

HANOTAUX. Volume TV. 1877-1882. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. 
y issued, price 15s, net each. 
tics the dignity of history. His 
as a Classie.”—Daily 


By GABRIEL 
Translated from the Frerch. 
ret. VolumesI.,IT., IIT., previous! 


as given contemporary poll 
at once rank 


BOOK STAMPS. 
By CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S. 
8vo, 25s. net. 

lish, with about 300 Illustrations. 


Figured and Described. A. 


Illustrations. Super-royal 






















New 
Low SOCIETY 
THE ACTRESS 
THE KING IN YELLOW 
WITH THE WARDEN 
IN THE SHADOW OF 





ee 
NEW WORLDS FOR OLD. 


A Plain Account of Modern Socialism. 
By H. G WELLS. 


Popular Edition, ,1/- net. 







Six Shilling Novels. 


OF THE MARCHES 
THE CATHED 


Hobhes. By Prof. A. E. TAYLOR. 

Locke- By Prof. ALEXANDER. 

Herbert Spencer. By W. H. Hupson. 
Schopenhaver. By T. W WHITTAKER. 


Berkeley. By Prof. CAMPBELL FRASER, 
D.C.L., LL. 


aey 





London: 





——————————————— 
THE “* LEADERS” 


OF FICTION 
THE GAY PARADINES 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 

Academy ; “ We_ heartily recommend the story to all our 
readers.” Daily News: ‘A sincere and vivid piece of work.” 
Daily Mirror: “ An admirable picture of life in London one 
hundred years ago.” Daily Chronicle: “A vivid picture of a 


THE SECRET TERROR 


By “ BRENDA.” 
Scotsman : ‘* Cannot 


Times : “A thoroughly good novel.” 
fail to interest and impress readers about the troubles of real life.” 
| Morning Leader : ‘ Powerful and straightforward.” 


THE CHIPPENDALE 


By ROBERT GRANT. 6s. ait om 
books that go to hearten us 













Academy : “One of the really fine 
amid the welter of crass futility which now disgraces the name of 
literature.” .. The Bookbuyer : “* One of the small number of 


novels Which are destined to be the classics of their subjects. A 


jiovel on very human lines—full of plot and movement.” 


IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 


M. PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 
Daily Telegraph : “ Away from the beaten track of 
n of the intenseness of the tale and the 
the reader’s interest from beginning 


Shefficla 
novels : will, by reaso 
d.amatic dénouement, sustain 
to end.” 


STOLEN HONEY 


By ADA and DUDLEY JAMES. 6s. 
Times: “A skilful and attractive story.” 


‘ondon; STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's Inr: 





Google 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street, W.C. 





——S———————e—————eeeeeee 
The Cowper & Newton Museum 


ROBERT HALIFAX, 
+ Author of ‘‘ Ihe Borderland.’ 


tL. Cc. HALE. 

A realistic Story of Stage Life. 
R. W. CHAMBERS. 

An Illustrated Edition of this writer's powerful book. 


HOWARD PEASE, 
Romance of the’ Border Country. 


RAL am V. IBANEZ, 
s A str king Story of Modern Spain. 

PHILOSOPHIES: Ancient and Modern. 

Comte and Mill. By T. W. WHITTAKER 
8cholasticism. By Father RICKABY, S.J. 
Early Creek Philosophy. By A. W. BENN, 
Stoicism. By Prof. ST. GEORGE STOCK. 
Plato. By Prof. A. K. TAYLOR. 


? 


Feap. 8v0, 18. net per vol 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 












Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the house in which he lived at Olney was a 
e: 


toform a Memorial and Museum. 
sident in the dis- 


ich the Bishop of 


Eight years ago, 
the poet Cowper, 
sented to the town 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen re 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of wh 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom 
addressed. 


the Cowper and Newton 
Contributions should be 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS _ IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 
















f 
i 
{ 


SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘Jhcy include Lord 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in ‘‘ The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed | 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 







The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 






“ The *Sonnels’ . . «combine at once richucss and simplic ty, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
| | of the sonnet-writer's art.” 
| 


The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There ts no crudensss in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Dou>las has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuons or crabbed or obscure in them, hi 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall ints mellifluous banality, Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

















The SCOTSMAN says: | 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so lung as the English language ts understood.’ 
This isa high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book uill think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 

“Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyferbole or patronige, it is safe to cal them poetry, 
«The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
erquisite specimen of the non-pompous clegy” 

















a = =i ees des Tees cae Siete ea ae phen ge eas eae ER | 
IN PREPARATION 

LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. j 

THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 

AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 

THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LANY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 












THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 









Google 
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NOTICE re SMITH’S 


\ 


So far as the ACADEMY zs 
concerned, Messrs. W. Hy. 
Smith &F Son are no longer 
“sll at your service” We 
have taken thee ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 
not get tt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. | 


Ve look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopolist. 


NEVER MIND SMITH’S 





THE ACADEMY. 7 7 Eo : : a 

July 32, 1909. : ipapamthtesy sieht aN j 

BY 'T ‘ is Se ated 4 

WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH REVIEW 


Edited by LORD ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 


No. 1943 JULY 31, 1909 PRICE THREEPENCE 


TO OUR READERS 


If you are told that the 
ACADEMY 2s “sold out,” or 
“dificult to obtain, please don’t 
worry. Send your name and 
address to the Publisher of the 
“ Academy,” 63 Lincoln's [nn 
Fields, London, W.C. HE 
ts “still at your service” ; and 
he will see that you are 


supplied punctually. 


Che “ ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 
ANYWHERE—EXCEPTING AT 
W. H. SMITH’S STALLS & SHOPS 















Google 
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Lanston Monotype 
Composing and Casting Machine 


is now to be found in the Com- 
posing Rooms of more than 


SIX HUNDRED European Printers, 











It is the best friend the General Printer can 


have on his premises. 
It is used by all the leading Book Printers. 
It is the only practical machine for Tables. 


It is as economical as its cheapest com- 
petitor for common work, and immeasur- 


ably superior for all higher grades. 


It maintains in all classes of Work the per- 
fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 











Fer fall particulars, call at, or write to the -ffices of 


The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


43 and 43a, FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works—REDHILL. SURREY. 





Google 
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Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the 
New York Post Office as Second-Class Muil Matter. Trans- 
missible to Canada at the Canadian Magazine rate of Postage 
Subscriptions: Inland 15s, ; Foreign 17s. 6d. a year, post free. 








All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


\- The Publishing Offices of THE ACADEMY are at 63, Lincoln's [nn 
pers enue, W.C., to which address all business letters should 
e sent. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return uns-licited Manuscripts 
which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope The 
receipt of a proof does not imply the acceptance of an article. 





Our articles with refersnce to Messrs. W. H. SMITH 
& SON will be resumed after the holidays. Colonial 
papers please copy. 


LIFE AND: LETTERS 


Mr. Exniott, K.C., has not yet explained the grounds 
upon which he stated in a public court that Tae ACADEMY 
“used to have a considerable circulation,” but ‘hat it has 
now fallen upon evil days. 





As we pointed out last week, 
he could not make such a statement with any show of 
reason, and we think that the least Mr. Elliott should have 
done, particularly in view of the fact that he is a King’s 
Counsel and in some way connected with the administra- 
tion of justice as Recorder or Deputy-Recorder of East- 
bourne, would have been to withdraw his absolutely 
untenable assertion. He had an opportunity of doing this 
on Wednesday last, but he preferred to remain silent. We 
do not propose to let the matter end here. 





For the defence of Mr. Crosland in the matter 
of Manners-Sutton versus Crosland THe Acapemy has 
retained Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., M.P. 


The Channel, unswimable, untunnelable, and unbridg- 
able, has been flown, and the name of the gentleman who, 
do as he will must go down to history, is Blériot. Mon- 
sieur Blériot’s flying is scarcely a literary affair. On the 
other hand, there are poets in the world who will no doubt 
produce exalted verses on the subject when they have had 
proper time for meditation. As mere journalists we noted 
with some satisfaction that the Daily Mail’s announcement 
of this epoch-making adventure of Monsieur Bleériot’s 
“ Conquest of the Air” was not headed “ Bleriot flies the 
Channel,” but “ Blériot Wins Daily Mail Prize.” Hence, 

-of course, the pyramids. We must reduce all great matters 


and all events of moment to terms of the Datly Mail or | 
perish. “Lord Northcliffe puts up a ‘thousand pounds for i 


Google 
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the conquest of the air, and the air must, of course, be 
conquered forthwith—by special desire of the Daily Mail. 
Fortunately, there is no great harm done. The scientific 
specialists of this country, at any rate, are convinced that 
Monsieur Blériot’s feat proves nothing and helps nobody. 
And we are told that until his Imperial Majesty Wilhelm 
the Second provides himself with a hundred: thousand 
MM. Blériot each possessed of a suitable monoplane we 
may continue to sleep peacefully in our beds o’ nights. 





The Blériot achievement resulted in the publication by 
the Daily Mail of at least two highly entertaining articles ; 
one of these, need one say, was the work of that eminent 
savant, Mr. H. G. Wells, and the other took the form of 
Blériot. For Mr. Wells’s 
humorous views of life we have no very great respect. He 
wants to know if the Navy is “ bright.” He also wants to 


an interview with Mme. 


know 
pathetically he inquires, “ What dovs Monsieur Blériot’s 
Channel-flying mean for us?” These questions, of course, 
can be readily answered by readers of the Daily Mail, if 
not by little children at school. The Daily Mail’s plum 
scoop and “ razzler” in the affair is undoubtedly the inter- 
view with M. Blériot’s good lady, whom the Daily Mail 
describes in large type as “Madame—The Happiest 
Woman on Earth—No Longer a Foe to Flying.” We must 
venture to appropriate a few of the sublimer passages 
which the Daily Mail interviewer has managed to get into 
this chef d’ouvre. 

“J'ai été & la peine, je suis fiere d’étre & l’honneur,” 
which may be translated: “I have gone through the 
bad days with my husband, when he toiled and 
struggled, and I am now proud to share the honours 


if “we are an awakening people,” and quite 


showered upon him.” 

Thus Mme. Blériot, the sympathetic wife of the 
great aviator, expressed herself yesterday afternoon 
when, surrounded by personal friends and embowered 
in flowers, she tried, in her apartment at the Savoy, 
to collect herself after the wonderful excitement of the 
day. 

And she added, with an amusing sigh, very French 
and very human: “Believe me the domestic side of an 
aviator’s wife’s life is not a bed of roses.” 

We are afraid that the “bad days” and “not a bed of 
roses” idea is not a special prerogative of the wives of 
aviators. However, that is another story. Here are some 
delightfully feminine ejaculations :— 

You think I look extremely well for a woman who 
has gone through so many hardships! Of course, I 
am the happiest Frenchwoman alive, and I have been 
ever since I heard that my husband had safely landed 
at Dover. I have forgotten the difficulties of the 

_ past and the terrible emotions I have experienced, 
the shocks I suffered whenever M. Blériot had an 
accident, or even flew successfully, and, above all, 
the fact that ever since we were married—that is, 
for eight long years—I have lived in a feverish atmo- 
sphere, heard of nothing but aviation, dangers, experi- 


ments, mechanics. 
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The wives of poets have been known to talk exactly like The dark hour of the Censor of Plays has come at last. 
that. ’ On Thursday last, as ever was, Mr. Redford was examined 


She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loved her for she did pity them. 


And consider the following : — 

“T was thinking of the days when Louis could not 
sit down at the table without a pencil. We looked at 
him, my children and I, and there he was drawing 
plans on the table-cloth and forgetting his dinner. 
Then, suddenly, he would start explaining to me. with 
a bewildering wealth of technical details, his various 
ideas for improving his machine. I can say that for 

eight years in our home at Neuilly, near Paris, my 
husband has never spoken to me except about aero- 


planes. I used to play the piano before I was married, | 
but I have never touched a note since I became Mme. 
Blériot. I almost hated his machine, and really my 


children—I have three daughters and two sons— 
dreaded it as much as I. They once saw—and heard 
—‘papa’s propeller,’ and they ran away screaming! 
They have never wanted to see their father fly!” 
What child in his senses would wish to see his father fly? 
Mother perhaps, ves; but father—jamars! As a general 
rule father astride Pegasus, let alone an aeroplane, is not 
an inspiring object. At the same time, once father has 
flown—at any rate, with applause and acclaim, and to the 
admiration of the mob and of Mr. Gordon Selfridge—the 
thing becomes slightly different. “And now,” cooed Mme. 
Blériot very prettily and properly, “I think I will never 
tremble again.” Not only so, but in reply to the Daily 
Mail's socratic interrogation, “ Will you ever fly with your 
husband, madame?” Mme. Blériot very prettily and very 
properly stinted and said “ Aye.” 
the immediate parties concerned in the heartiest fashion. 
It is all very human, and all very touching, and all very 
tender, and it will come like a species of balm to the sar- 
ing souls who have not yet flown their Channel. Mean- 
while Mr. Latham, good man, has gone to take tne cure 
at Carlsbad, which cure, by the way, happens to be 


commonly favoured by poets. 


We are reminded that we have just been honoured with 
a call from a poet who was in immediate need of two shil- 
lings. We are not disposed to regard this solemn fact 
from a flippant or even humorous point of view. 
gentleman referred to put his request on a sheet of good 
notepaper, and he writes what the graphologists would 
describe as a determined and intellectual hand. What is 
more, he is no beggar, and he does not prattle of “ finan- 
cial assistance.” He merely begs to enclose a poem—we 
have seen worse verses in the Out/ook—and says that if it 
is worth two shillings to us, will we do him the favour to 
send out the money? What we have done in the matter 
is perhaps nobody’s affair; but it is extraordinary that a 
man who can write passable verses, and who has been 
employed in journalistic capacities on various responsible 
newspapers, and who is still in the prime of life and in 
full possession of his faculties should be tramping the 
town offering such persons as have money thirty-two lines 
of lyricism for a florin. 
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by “the Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament,” 
appointed to consider his functions and apparently his 
principles. We are disposed to think that Mr. Redford 
came out of the ordeal quite admirably. He explained 
the official view of what may and what may not be per- 
mitted in a stage production with a singular straightfor- 
wardness and frankness; he explained that he had once 
been a bank manager, and he made a confession which 
redounds highly to his credit and good sense—namely and 
to wit, “IT am not a critic.” Colonel Lockwood did Mr. 
Redford the honour to call him a “ deadhead,” because he 
has the right of free entry to the theatres. It seems to us 
that on the whole this is the worst that can be said of him, 
and, after all, there is very little in it. Mr. Redford stands 
for a principle which appears to us. to be an absolutely 
sound principle. He acts under certain rules, which, while 
they may be rules of a rule-of-thumb character, are never- 
theless good rules, and may be easily applied by any 


' person of average intelligence. 


Well, we congratulate ~ 





THE notion that we should have a literary or a dramatic 
critic to do our censoring for us is a stupid notion, because 
official censorships should be merely official, and never 
either literary or critical in the strict sense. Mr. Redford 
has been a bank manager. Intellectually and spiritually 
he may still be a hank manager, but it is better for the 
purposes of his office and better for the public, not to 
mention authors and managers, that he should be a bank 
manager than that he should be a person possessed of a 
literary, dramatic, or critical flare. Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw as censor, for example, would be a distinct spectacle 
for gods and little fishes. He would license pretty well 
anything that came along, provided it tickled the palate 
of George Bernard Shaw, and for the “Merry Widow” 
and “Our Miss Gibbs” and all other gauds and fribbles 
he would probably propose grave emendation, not to say 
serious socialistic, suffragistic, anti- 
marriage law Perhaps we do Mr. Shaw an 
injustice, inasmuch as he does not aspire to Mr. 
Redford’s job, being rather an advocate of free trade 
in the drama and the abolition of all censorship whatso- 
ever. At the same time, we can judge pretty surely from 
Mr. Shaw’s own words and writings that he considers 
plays written by Shaw to be quite proper plays and much 
more moral than the average musical comedy. Mr. Shaw 
with the censor before his eyes is remarkable enough ; 
without a censor Mr. Shaw alone knows where he would 
wish to land us. The proceedings of the Committee of 
Inquiry will probably serve an excellent purpose, because 
they are pretty sure to confirm and make more evident the 
desirability and usefulness of a censorship. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Redford does not claim that his office 
requires that Shakespeare or the “ Restoration dramatists ” 
should be submitted for licensing. The fact that Shake- 
speare can be played without a licence no doubt causes 
great pain and jealousy in the heart of Mr. Shaw. But 
it shows pretty plainly that the censorship is not half so 
black as people would try to paint it, and that the Lord 
Chamberlain's office is quite capable of distinguishing 
between what is human and what is improper. 


reconstruction on 
lines. 


The Poetry Recital Society does not appear'to be win- 
ning golden opinions even from the persons who might 
be supposed to have a sympathy for it. A gentleman who 
contributes literary gossip to the New Age and spreads 
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himself occasionally at great length in 7.P.’s Weekly, writes 
of the society as follows :— 

As for the rest, opinions may differ. Opinions may 
also differ as to the value of certain matters (sic) in 
the first issue of the Journal. Lady Margaret Sack- 
ville’s presidential inaugural address is exceedingly 
mediocre. She talks about the “dishevelled” loveli- 
ness of Swinburne and the “mystic sensuousness ” of 
Rossetti. Phrases which lead one to murmur simply 
“Ah ! ” 


of the society, nor why Lady Margaret Sackville should 
have been chosen as president. 


We are not astonished at our young friend’s lack of 
understanding. For our own part we understand quite 
well why these things should be so. 
Society appears to be a new “novel ” affair. 
fact it is simply a very, very old affair with new and 
exciting trimmings. Poets of no particular parts have 
ever been most anxious to make up in advertising for 
what they lack in skill. Pretty nearly all the modern 
anthologies go to prove this. Anthologists are usually 
poets of indifferent calibre to a man. They compile a 


book of selections from the best English poets, and they ' 


invariably manage to include very considerable selec- 
tions from their own middling work. The average 


anthology is really in effect an advertisement for the : 


poetry of the anthologist. We do not wish to be too 


hard on Lady Margaret Sackville: probably she believes | 
; nents. 


that despite the “dishevelled loveliness” of Swinburne, 
and the “mystic sensuousness” of Rossetti, there is 
nothing in English literature that can compare with the 


dishevelled loveliness and mystic sensuousness of Lady | 


Margaret Sackville. We have in our time glanced at 
some of the verses of Lady Margaret Sackvilie. and while 
they are perfectly proper and creditable verses, there 


is nothing about them that really matters cither to the 
i myrmidons, weary and unarmed, calls upon the Greek to 


' forego his advantage. 


people of England or to the inferior classes of persons 
for whose benefit the Poetry Recital Society is understood 


to have been organised. But Lady Margaret Sackville | 


I do not understand why Lady Margaret Sack. ! 
ville’s own verse was recited at the inaugural meeting | 





The Poetry Recital . 
In point of ; 





quite naturally wishes everybody to think as highly of . 


them as vossible, and to recite them or cause them to 
be recited on the same platforms, or in the same prisons 
as it is proposed to recite the lovely and dishevelled 
Swinburne and the mystic and sensunus Ressetti is to 


say in effect tiat they are as good as Swinburne and : 2 
So that Lady Margaret's position , the Till. 


as good as Rossetti. 
does not require much understanding. Of course, there 
is something to be said in the ladv’s defence; for it is 
not every day in the year that a woman poet of slender 
performance finds herself in the nosition of president of 


a society which includes smong its members such distin- | z 
: ' them all before me on a plain field.” 


guished people as Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. John 
Galsworthy. It is obviously the duty cf a president to 
deliver a presidential address, good or bad, and we do not 
see how the President of a Poetry Recital Society can 
refuse to have her verses recited at an inaugural meeting 
if the other members wish it. Probably, Lady Margare: 
Sackville did not wish to be ungracious. But if she 


desires to make the Poetry Recital Society succeed she ; 


will have to learn to blush, as it were, unseen. If Lady 
Margaret Sackville and the members of the Poetry Recital 
Society will make a self-denying ordinance never to recite, 
sing, chant, or otherwise promulgate their own verses, 
excepting by special request of, sey, the Governor of 
Dartmoor, there are people in the world who might con- 
ceivably endeavour to take the society a little seriously. 
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THE HEART OF DUST 


O heart of dust, but dust more dear 
Than all the blossoms of the year— 
O heart of dust, through every change 


Thou hast a perfume sweet and strange. 


Ah! if one grain fell on my breast, 
Not wholly were my life unblessed ; 
For from that sacred dust would spring, 


In perfect beauty blossoming, 


A rose more fair than any birth 


Of all the gardens on the Earth. 





SOME PARALLELS 


Ir is proverbially maintained that everything is fair in 
love and in war. There are, however, several more or less 
historical instances of warriors demanding a fair field and 
complaining of the unfair advantage taken by their oppo- 
It is said that the Afridis in their last war with 
us proposed that in the interest of fair play both sides 
should forego the use of artillery. But this is too sternly 
practical an age for any such proposal to be seriously con- 
sidered. Indeed, if anything like fair play were given to 
Zulus, Pathans, and Soudanese civilisation would be in 
danger of extinction. In Shakespeare’s “Troilus and 
Cressida” Hector, being surprised by Achilles and his 


Achilles orders his followers to kill 
his defenceless foe; he is, however, condemned as un- 
knightly for so doing. But James IV. of Scotland, that 
“vain knight-errant,” receives scant praise for yielding 
to this sentiment in historical warfare. Lindsay of Pit- 
scottie informs us that before the battle of Flodden Robert 


. of Borthwick, his master gunner, kneeling down, besought 


of him permission to cannonade the English army crossing 
He assured the King that he had the exact 
range, and could break down the bridge, so that Surrey’s 
host would be divided into two halves, incapable of mutual 
co-operation. But James, “like one bereft of his wit,” 
replied, “I shall hang thee, quarter thee, and draw thee if 
thou shoot a shot this day, for I am determined I will have 
This is one of the 
saddest “ might-have-beens” that a Scot can well conceive. 
Had Borthwick’s advice been followed from fate’s black 
book a page would have been torn, and Flodden had been— 


‘ not Bannockburn, but rather Stirling. For it was near 





that town that a former Earl of Surrey was defeated by 
Wallace, who attacked and annihilated half of his army 
when it had crossed the Forth by a long wooden bridge and 
could not be properly supported by the other half on the 
opposite bank of a river. The same rash courtesy was 
shown to an enemy with similarly disastrous results by 
Byrthnoth, the English commander at the battle of Maldon. 
At first he repulsed the Danes, who had a river to cross. 
Then the enemy cunningly besought leave to cross, and 
Byrthnoth, in his rashness, allowed them, saying, “ Now 
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the coast is clear for you, come quickly to us, warriors 
to war. 
of the field of battle.” Here, too, chivalry did not pay. 
The English after a hard fight were defeated with great 
slaughter, and their leader was slain. Nothing succeeds 
like success. James IV. and Byrthnoth are condemned for 
vain knight-errantry, although Alexander escapes blame 
for being actuated by a similar sentiment. Before the 
battle of Arbela, Parmenio and his chief captains urged 
him to make a night attack upon the Persians. He replied 
that he “ would not filch a victory.” Perhaps, however, in 
his case some justification may be urged. The seemingly 
chivalrous answer may have been really based on reason- 
able grounds. 
broad daylight, and knew that night attacks are always 
uneertain in their results, and difficult to follow up even 
when victorious. Plutarch also points out that, though 
Alexander's answer was thought by some to savour of the 
vanity of a young man, “yet others have thought it not 
only well calculated to encourage his troops at that time, 
but politic enough in respect of the future, because it left 
Darius no handle to proceed to another trial, under pre- 
tence that night and darkness had been his adversaries, 
as he had before laid the blame upon the mountains, the 
narrow passes, and the sea. For in such a vast empire it 
could never be the want of arms and men that would 
bring Darius to give up the dispute; but the ruin of his 
hopes and spirits in consequence of the loss of a battle 
where he had the advantage of numbers and of daylight.” 
But after all, this is wisdom after the event. If Alexander 
had been beaten at Arbela his rejection of Parmenio’s 
advice would have been coupled as a striking instance of 
the neglect of a great opportunity with Hannibal’s refusal 
of Maharbal's invitation to sup with him at the Capiiol 
after the battle of Canne. A still closer parallel to 
James IV.’s conduct at Flodden is afforded in Indian his- 
tory. Sher Shah allowed the Mogul Humayun, his rival 
for the Empire, to take his choice whether he would cross 
the river between the two armies or not. Humayun pre- 
ferred to cross and fight on Sher Shah’s side of the river. 
When his army was half across, one of Sher Shah’s nobles 
said to him, “ You ought to attack the Mogul army before 
they have all crossed the river.” Sher Shah replied, “I 
have never before had any advantages or been compelled 
to use stratagems in warfare. Now, by the favour of the 
All-powerful, my force is not inferior to the Emperor's. I 
will not now, notwithstanding my advantages, break my 
promise in the face of day. With my army arrayed in the 
open field I will give battle without fraud or startagem.” 
Here, again, the commander who did not think everything 
fair in war was justified by victory, and escaped the con- 
demnation of posterity. 3 

In several cases there has been a contest of courtesy or 
pride on the question as to which of two combatants should 
have the advantage, if it is an advantage, of delivering the 
first blow. In the “Iliad,” in the single combat between 
Ajax and Hector, Ajax calls upon Hector to strike first. 
This looks like chivalrous courtesy. But Mr. Leaf remarks 
on the incident that “ Hector feels that Ajax is treating him 
like a child because. he offers him the first shot. The usual 
course in a duel was to cast lots for this, and in offering 
his foe the advantage Ajax assumes a position of superiority 
and condescension,” as Poseidon does towards Apollo after- 
wards in the battle of the gods. Hector does not, however, 
refuse to accept the offer. There is the same doubt about 
the motives that actuated the parley between the French 
and English officers at Fontenoy. Voltaire narrates how 
they took off their hats in a mutual salute. The captain 
of the English Guards cried to the French, “Gentlemen 
of the French Guard, fire!” to which the French officer 
replied, “Gentlemen, we never fire first; fire yourselves.” 
To these European instances of warlike courtesy we find an 
Eastern parallel in Tod's “Rajasthan” (I., p. 356). Two 
Rajput brothers, Pertap and Sukta, had a quarrel. “ While 
riding in the ring Pertrap suddenly proposed to decide 
their quarrel by single combat, ‘to see who was the best 
lancer.’ Not backward, Sukta replied, ‘Do you begin,’ and 
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God alone knows who can remain in possession | 


He felt sure of winning a great victory in | 
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some little time was lost in a courteous struggle for the 
first spear.” This delay gave the family prince a chance 
of preventing the fratricidal strife, which he only accom- 
plished by committing suicide before their eyes. A more 
pleasing instance of chivalry to an enemy in the East is 
given by Mr. C. J. Lyall in the notes to his translations 
of ancient Arabian poetry. The warrior Duraid, with a 
band of horsemen, came upon a lady mounted on a camel 
and escorted by a single cavalier, whose name was Rabiah. 
He sent a horseman to seize the lady, but Rabiah gave her 
the reins, singing, 


Ride on at leisure as one rides who has no fear. 


Then he slew Duraid’s horseman, and in like manner suc- 
cessively a second and a third warrior sent against him. 
But in the third encounter he broke his spear. Duraid 
then himself rode up to attack Rabiah, but finding he had 
no spear, called out to him, “Sir Knight, such an one as 
thou is not to be slain. But my horsemen will be taking - 
vengeance for their fellows, and I do not see in thy hand 
any spear, and thou art young. Take, then, this spear of 
mine. I will return to my people, and will prevent them 
from meddling with thee.” So Duraid returned, and said 
to his companions, “The lady’s knight has defended her 
and slain your fellows, and torn my spear out of my hand. 
There is no prospect of gain to you from him.” After- 


; wards, when Rabiah was dead, his lady showed her grati- 


tude to Duraid by releasing him from captivity when he 
had been wounded and fallen into the. hands of his 
enemies, 

James I.’s aphorism, “ No bishop, no king,” was antici- 
pated by the wider generalisation of Ardashir, the founder 
of the Sassanian dynasty of Parthia, who in his political 
testament says, “Be aware, my son, that religion and 
royalty are two brothers that cannot subsist one without 
the other; for royalty resis on religion and religion has 
royalty to protect it.” 

“Woe to the land where a minor rules or a woman bears 
sway,” said Chand, the last of the great bards of Rajasthan, 
The first part of this opinion had been expressed before in 
Ecclesiastes, x., 16, quoted by the author of “The Vision 
of Piers the Plowman” in his prologue :— 


Ve terre ubi puer rex est, ete. 


The practice of seeking an oracle from the first words 
read in a book casually opened is common to East and 
West. In Europe the Bible was the favourite oracle. Con- 
sulting Virgil in this way was called the sortes Virgiliane. 
When Charles I. was at Oxford it is related that he opened 
a famous old copy of Virgil in the Bodleian and read 
Dido’s imprecation against Aineas : — 


At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avolsus ‘Tuli, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna snorum 
Funera; nec quum se sub leges pacis inique 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur 

Sed cadat ante diem mediaque inhumatus arena. 


The reading of these ominous words afterwards so terribly 
fulfilled saddened the King. To dissipate his melancholy 
and show the absurdity of such omens, Falkland opened 
the book. But ke lighted on words equally ominous and 
equally applicable to his own fate :— 


Non hec, o Palla, dederas promissa parenti, 
Cautius ut sevo velles te credere Marti. 

Hand ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis, 
Et preedulce decus primo certamine posset. 
Primitie juvenis misere! bellique propinqui 

Dura rudimenta! 


In Bicknell’s edition of Hafiz we are told that before seek- 
ing an oracle from that poet it was necessary to breathe 
over the volume and utter an invocation to the poet :— 


O Hafiz of Shiraz impart 
Foreknowledge to my anxious heart. 


Nadir Shah wished to know whether he should continue 
a war in which he was engaged. He went to the tomb of 
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the poet, and with due ceremony consulted the copy of 
the odes kept there. The lines he read were :— 


O Watiz by thy dulcet song Irak and Fars are raptured, 
Now haste that Baghdad and Tabriz may in their turn be captured. 


So he prosecuted the war and won those cities. 

Barbour relates that before the battle of Bannockburn 
Bruce proclaimed that any of his followers who were not 
resolved to do or die and stand with him to the end should 
depart. This charge suggested one stanza of “Scots Wha 
Hae” to Burns, and perhaps the words that Shakespeare 
puts into the mouth of Henry V. before Agincourt : — 

Rather proctaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this tight 

Let him depart; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 

We would not die in that man’s company, 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 


A similar incident is recorded in the “ Memoirs of Babar.” 
When the first Great Mogul was in the heart of Hindustan, 
his followers became faint-hearted, and wished to return. 
Babar was made of sterner stuff. He sternly forbade his 
followers to speak again of such a foul retreat from a 
half-accomplished conquest. “ But,” he added, “ if there be 
any one of you who cannot bring himself to stay, then let 
him go.” His soldiers responded to his appeal as Bruce's 
army did at Bannockburn. 

Another instance, recorded by Professor Lane-Poole 
earlier in Babar's career, suggests parallels between him 
and the noblest leaders of men in East and West. He and 
his followers were caught in a terrible snowstorm between 
Herat and Cabul. They begged him to take shelter, but 
he refused, preferring to take shelter in a hole dug in the 
snow. “T felt,” he wrote in his Memoirs, “ that for me to 
be in warm shelter and comfort whilst my men were out 
in the snow and drift, for me to be sleeping at ease inside 
while my men were in misery and distress, was not to do 
my duty by them or to share in their sufferings as they 
deserved that I should. Whatever their hardships and 


difficulties, whatever they had to undergo, it was right | 


that I should share it with them.” 

One of the most amiable extravagances of Henry III. 
was that he weighed his five-year-old son and daughter 
against silver and presented the amount of silver that they 
weighed to his subjects. This was, I believe, a favourite 
act of virtue among Indian princes. Sivaji, the founder 
of the Maratha power in India, was weighed against gold, 


from which fact we are enabled to know, in his case, “ quot | 


libras in duce summa invenies.” He was only a nundred 
and twelve pounds in weight—light enough to be coxswain 
in a University boat race. ; 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century the Earl of 
Argyll was ordered by the Government to fall on the 
MacGregors with fire and sword. We read in Mclan’s 
great work on the clans that “he at last succeeded in per- 
suading the chief that he could procure his pardon if he 
would accompany him to the Court in England, engaging 
to conduct MacGregor, who was outlawed, safely into that 
couniry. The latter part of the agreement he truly per- 
formed, for he conveyed his charge across the Tweed, but 
by an act of gross perfidy he had old Alastair immediately 
seized and carried back to Edinburgh, where he was 
executed with thirty af his followers.” .By a similar act of 
perfidy, related in the third book of “ Thucydides Paches,” 
an Athenian commander kept the word of promise to the 
ear and broke it to the hope. A fortified post in Notium 
was held by Hippias and a force of Arcadians. Paches 


invited Hippias to a parley, “on condition that, if he pro-. 


posed nothing to meet his wishes, he should restore him 
safe and sound to the fortress.” Hippias came, and was 
immediately put into custody, though not bound. Paches 
next attacked the unsuspecting Arcadians in the fortress 
and put them to the sword. Having thus gained the 
fortress, Paches kept his promise by taking him safe and 
sound inside the walls thereof, and then put him to death. 

It was the same spirit that animated the gallant Uriah 


ae 





Refusing to enter his own house, he slept at the door of 
the palace with David's servants. When asked by David 
to explain his conduct, he said, “The Ark and Israel and 
Judah abide in tents; and my lord Joab and the servants 
of my lord are encamped in the open fields. Shall I then 
go into mine house to eat and drink? As thou livest, and 
as thy soul livest, I will not do this thing.” Even David 
himself was capable of the same magnanimity before 
despotic power had sapped his character. When his three 
mighty men, at the risk of their lives, broke through the 
Philistine army and brought him the water of the well of 
Bethlehem that he sighed for, he would not drink of it, 
but poured it out to the Lord, saying, “ My God forbid 
it me that I should do this thing. Shall 1 drink of the 
blood of these men, that have put their lives in jeopardy?” 
Similar self-denial was shown by Alexander the Great in 
the pursuit of Darius. When he was greatly distressed 
with thirst in the head of the day, some of the Macedonians, 
who had brought bottles of water from a river, filled a 
helinet with water from their bottles and offered it to him. 
When asked for whom they were carrying the water, they 
said, ‘Our sons; but if our prince des but live, we shall 
get other children, if we lose them.” Upon this, as 
Plutarch relates, Alexander took the helmet in his hands ; 
but. looking round and seeing all the horsemen bending 
their heads and fixing their eyes upon the water, he 
returned it without drinking. However, he praised the 
people that offered it, and said, “If I alone drink, these 
good men will be dispirited.” The cavalry who were wit- 


; nesses to this act of temperance and magnanimity cried 


out, ‘Let us march! We are neither weary nor thirsty, 
nor shali we even think ourselves mortal, while under the 
conduct of such a King!” Last of all, we must not forget 


; one English instance of similar or greater abnegation 


afforded by Sir Philip Sidney, when, wounded to death, he 
passed on the cup of water to a common soldier, saying, 
“Thy need is greater than mine.” 





FICTION AND FINANCE 


A vast amount of mischievous silliness is printed nowadays 
about the large pecuniary gains alleged to be derived from 
supplying serials to “ popular” journals, and more especi- 
ally to the halfpenny papers. Under the attractive title 
of “How to Make an Income,” a “ popular” journal in 
an article on the subject the other day gravely put 
forward the contention that this sort of “author- 
ship” proves a veritable gold mine to its practitioners. 
“There are many writers,” declared the expert, “who, 
without much effort, earn by this means from £2,000 to 
£3,500 a year regularly.” The assertion is unsub- 
stantiated by any corroborative evidence. This perhaps 
is just as well, since no corroborative evidence of the 
statement as it stands could possibly be obtained. In- 
deed, all the available evidence is directly to the contrary. 
One has only to consider the rates of payment ordinarily 
obtaining in the serial market. These reveal the disturb- 
ing fact that two guineas per thousand words is an outside 
price, and one not commanded by more than a dozen 
writers at the most. As for those authors who have not 
risen to the eminence of Mr. William Le Queux, they may 
be fobbed off with as little as half a crown “per thou.” 
No motor-cars or Riviera: villas on this. evidently. An 
average price, however, for newspaper fiction (that is, for 
matter not expressly labelled “news.” or appearing as 
leading articles) is one pound per thousand words. In- 
deed, a prominent London editor has laid it down that 
half this sum is a “fair” one. Double this, therefore, 
must. presumably be regarded as generous! Very well, 
then, the next thing to do is to calculate the output of the 
“many writers who without much effort earn from £2,000 
to £3.500 a year regularly from supplying serials.” 

It is not a difficult problem. An elementary knowledge 
of simple arithmetic will solve it. Taking the smaller 


when he came to Jerusalem from the siege of Rabbah. | income first, it will be found that in order to attain it no 
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less than two million words have to be written in the 
course of the year. And this is blandly described as 
being achieved “without much effort!” But the real 
magnitude of this appalling pen labour may perhaps be 
better appreciated when it is remembered that it amounts 
to well over six thousand words for every working day. | 
Even these totals, however, pale into insignificance beside 
those relaiing to the supposititious author whose income is 
on the higher scale. Thus, this wonderful individual will | 
have to produce three and a-half million words in three | 
hundred days (for we will give him a holiday on Sunday) 


; dull. 





at the rate of eleven thousand words per diem. To put 
it another way, he will have to write the equivalent of 
fifty novels of average length every year. Where is such 


a prodigy to be found—except, perhaps, in the fertile | 


imagination of the Daily What's its Name contributor? 


Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, someone 
does actually succeed in producing this appalling number | 
of words in the course of a year and receives in return the , 
stipulated reward. What would be his mental condition 
at’ the end of this period? Would it, for example, be 
such as to enable him to earn a similar income next year! 
The probability, certainly, is that he would be either a 
raving lunatic, or else only fit for a pension from the 
Royal Literary Fund. It is not, too, as though a news- | 
paper serial could be evolved with extrasrdinary ease and | 
dictated or “ phonographed” straight away. On the con- 
trary, its satisfactory composition demands rigid adher- | 
ence to certain fixed rules. An interesting code of these 
is suppli-d to serious inquirers by most of the halfpenny | 
journals. The student will note that in nearly every case 
the “rules ’ are the same, whatever the paper issuing | 
them. Thus, the first essential is always a “strong love 
interest,” and each instalment must culminate in a “ good 
curtain.” Graces of style and masterly character-drawing 


count for very little, but plots have to be “dramatic.” | 


and the hero and heroine must “excite sympathy from the 
start.” Other requirements, although 
enumerated as such, appear to be that half the characters 
should possess titles; that a dark mystery should surround 
the birth of either the hero or heroine (or, preferably. 
both); and that the course of true love is persistently 
thwarted until the last chapter. “Problems” are for- 
bidden—“ no mud or blood,” as one editorial pronounce- 
ment eleganily puts it—and the proprieties have to be 
strictly observed. The great thing to remember is that 
newspaper serials are destined for family reading; and’ 
hence nothing calculated to bring a blush to the cheek of 
maidenly innocence is permitted to sully their columns. 
Consequently, those who want this sort of thing must 
look for it elsewhere. Of course, it is very right and 
proper, but at the same time it is just a little mechanical ; 
and anybody who has read one serial has read them all. 


The mischief done by disseminating exaggerated 
accounts of the supposititious profits obtainable from fiction- 
writing is very great. It is responsible for attracting to 
an already overcrowded profession a vast horde of people 
who are absolutely unfitted for it. While paper and ink 
are cheap, and several ounces of MSS. can be sent through 
the post for a penny, it is little matter for wonder that 
ignorant, but ambitious, office boys, shop girls, and house- 
maids without number yield to the imaginary fascinations 
of “authorship” and scribble unceasingly. Having read 
of the fabulous incomes enjoyed by the writers of the 
serials appearing in their favourite journals, they naturally 
hunger to enter this Tom Tiddler’s Ground themselves. 
What they have to learn, however, is that for one indivi- 
dual who, after a long and tortuous novitiate, derives a 
good income from such work, there are ten who achieve 
but a moderate one, and a hundred who make nothing 
more than a bare subsistence. Another thing to remem- 
her is that the average newspaper serial is quite unfitted 
for subsequent publication between book covers. The 
organ in which it first sees the light is also its sepulchre. 
Hence. golden dreams of reaping further fame and fortune | 
from this source are doomed to disappointment. 


| sented verbatim. 


not definitely © 4 scene of considerable enthusiasm. The hush when the 
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REVIEWS 
SEVEN IRISH PLAYS 
(Maunsel and 


Seren Short Plays. By Lapy Grecory. 
Co., Dublin; 3s. 6d. net.) 


It has been said that the conversation of ordinary people, 
if reproduced word for word in a novel or offered on the 
stage as a transcript from life, would prove insufferably 
Before we can begin to appreciate the fact that 
people we read abovi or watch are ordinary, their remarks, 
or the remarks they would make were they exact copies, 
must undergo a process of sublimation or adaptation ; if 
the third-race cockney clerk is portrayed, his banality 
must be sharpened, his wit made to appear even more 
futile. And the more cleverly this alteration is effected 
the more natural, curiously enough, will these persons 
appear; so that the literary rouge-pot and powder-puff have 
their uses. 

In reading this little book of “Seven Short Plays,” by 
Lady Gregory, we find the question arises as to whether 
there is not a certain class of people whose dialogues and 
interchanges of superficial thought may be safely repre- 
It is almost impossible to believe that 
these conversations did not really occur, so beautifully 
natural and so simple are the questions and answers, so 
probable is the behaviour of each character. 

Those who have had the pleasure of witnessing some 
of these brief sketches as played at the Court Theatre 
recently will doubtless agree with this: they read no less 
naturally than they act. It is true that if this method were 
carried out through one long play we should probably 
become weary before the end was reached ; but for the pur- 
pose of a short play, a little picture of Irish life, nothing 
could be better. During the production the Court Theatre 
was a bright spot in the London theatrical world, an 
exhilarating centre of good art, fine interpretations, and 


curtain rose was instantaneous; the laugh followed the joke 
as the sound of a rifle follows the flash, but if it was not 
immediately controlled imperative remonstrances came 
from the gallery, lest a word should be missed. The 
English were in a minority. There was a sensation as 
though the fringe of companionship had been touched with 
a people whose home is not among us, whose thoughts were 
far off, as though we had laughed and sorrowed with them, 
and perhaps taken a step forward towards mutual compre- 
hension. Lady Gregory has the magic touch, the sym- 
pathy which seems to elude all questions of technique, and 
to go straight to the heart of the listeners. 


A result very much the same follows the mere reading 
of these plays. The first one, “Spreading the News,” with 
its hilarity and its confusions, is almost as good to read 
as it is to see, except that the charm of the voices, their 
inimitable pleading tones, must be imagined. “ Hyacinth 
Halvey” is a very entertaining bit of humour—poor 
Halvey, who as sub-sanitary inspector is a new arrival to 
the village, longs to prove that he is not the angel that 
his testimonials seem to imply, and is compelled by the 
most plausible sequence of events to pass as a benefactor 
and a public man. Finally he has to take the place of a 
missing lecturer who was due to speak on “The Building 
of Character.” We may allow ourselves one quotation 
from the situation as it opens, foreshadowing the embarrass- 
ment of Hyacinth :— 


Sergeant: Let us have a look at the testimonials. (Hyacinth 
opens parcel, and a large number of envelopes fall out.) 

Sergeant (opening and reading one by one): “ He possesses 
the fire of the Gael, the strength of the Norman, the vigour 
of the Dane, the stolidity of the Saxon— ” 

Hyacinth: It was the Chairman of the Poor Law Guardians 
wrote that. 

Sergeant: “ A magnificent example to old and young—"’ 

Hyacinth: That was the Secretary of the De wet Hurling 
Club. 

Sergeant: ‘A shining example of the value conferred by an 
eminently careful and high-class education—” i 

Hyacinth: That was the National Schoo!master. 
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Sergeunt: “ Devoted to the highest ideals of his Mother-land 
to such an extent as is compativle with a hitherto non-parlia- 
mentary career—” 

Hyacinth: That was the Member for Carrow. : 

Sergeant: “A splendid exponent of the purity of the race— 

Hyacinth: The Editor of the ‘Carrow Champion.” | 

Sergeant: “Admirably adapted for the efficient discharze of 
all possible duties that may in future be laid upon him—"’ 

Hyseintys The new Station-master, Xe 

Sergeant: “A champion of every cause that can legitimately 
benefit his fellow-creatures—’ Why look here. my man, you 
are the very one to come to our assistance to-night. 


So poor Hyacinth is entangled by the enthusiastic Ser- 
geant, while al] his endeavours to escape by proving him- 
self a villain are frustrated. ‘The Rising of the Moon,” 
and that terrible little piece of tragedy, “The Gaol Gate,” 
are less effective when read; in the former we miss the 


weirdness of the moving figures in the moonlight, and in , 


the latter the wild, despairing ‘‘keening” of Mary Cushin 
for the dead Denis made a strong additioa to the extremely 
slender plot, “ The Jackdaw” and “The Workhouse Ward” 
are full of humour and splendidly natural, while “The 


Travelling Man,” a little miracle-play, must be read as an | 


allegory. The intending reader need not have any fear 


of being deterred by the puzzling Celtic and Gaelic nomen- ~ 


clature which sprinkles the work of Mr. W. B. Yeats and 
forms rather a drawback to the uninitiated; there is 
nothing here but the simple peasant-names. We are glad 
to see these plays collected in a handy form, and there is 
no doubt that they are a serious contribution to literature, 


apart from their value as comedy and tragedy when staged. | 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Waking Hour. By Harorp Wintie. (Unwin, 6s.) 


Ir it is any credit to a writer to create some extraordinary 
characters, the author of this book may be congratulated, 
for he has managed to sketch some outlandish persons 
indeed. The one who takes the part of leading lady is a 
woman who has very shaky ideas on the subject of mar- 
riage and motherhood, and who has strange longings to 
“seize the Duke and crush his beautiful white firm flesh 
under her grasp until it became red and scarred "—which 
affectionate little idiosyncracy was distinctly disrespectful 
to any man, but especially so to the Duke. For the Duke 
was very fond of her, and eventually married her, so that 





we may be permitted to hope that this astonishing Amazon ' 


became a little less ferocious later on. Then again we have 
a clever departure from the commonplace in one Atterly. 
who has been a clergyman, but has a grim “past.” He 
smokes opium in a wonderful secret chamber, plays the 
organ divinely, is a splendid shot, and a fearless horseman. 
We should do him an injustice did we not allude to his 
most notable characteristic, however; this is a “curious 
squint-like look in his eyes.” The author is rather anxious 
that his readers shall make no mistake in this phenomenon, 
for the “squint-like look” is mentioned on pages 81, 82, 
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85, 93, 96, 125, 130, 171, 255, 258, and 264; shortly after 
this the man dies, whereat we are rather relieved, for he . 


also had a frown that flickered, and we prefer the ordinary 
sort. 
seem to have interfered with his skill as a marksman, Some 
very curious things happen to him at critical moments. 
“ A dark veil seemed to close down over his eyes, succeeded 
by ghastly flashes of light, that quivered and burned and 
moved incessantly; there was a thundering in his ears. 
. .. Then the flashes of light pierced the veil, and, in 
piercing, seemed to make an outlet for the intolerable 
sound.” Paragraphs descriptive of the organ-playing on 
page 79 are repeated word for word on page 214, but this 
may be purposely done. It must not be thought that we 
have exhausted the interest of this entertaining book in 
the above brief notice; there are other people, with various 
queer ways, but we cannot afford them space. They are 
far more interesting than the plot, and we offer the author 
our felicitations on his originality. His work will please 
a larger circle than he is aware of, without doubt. 
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It is fortunate that his ocular aberration does not | 





Some Memories of My Spare Time. By Sir Heney 
Brackensury, G.C.B. (Blackwood and Sons, 5s. net.) 


Ir is no detraction from the fighting capabilities of Sir 
Henry Brackenbury to say that in his case the old adage 
proves itself true—the pen, with him, seems to have been 
mightier than the sword throughout a long and distin- 
guished career. From the time in 1864 when he accepted 
the post of Assistant-Instructor in Artillery at the Royal 
Military Academy, the writing of articles and despatches 
was a fairly constant occupation. His archeological 
studies in the British Museum and the Bodleian led to no 
great results just then, but later on in life were to be of 
the utmost use. In addition, they gave him the acquain- 
tance of several interesting and famous personalities— 
Charles Kingsley and Burne-Jones among others. “ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine,” for which Sir Henry wrote a series of 
articles on Military Reform, gave him some knowledge 
of J. A. Froude, who was then its editor, and “St. Paul’s 
Magazine” under the leadership of Anthony Trollope meant 
a much extended circle of friendships. In 1867 began a 
connection with the daily Press which absorbed the spare 
time of more than three vears—-and this, it must be remem- 
bered, was at a period when officers who indulged in 
journalism were not in favour at headquarters. Sir Henry, 
however, had ideas of his own, and resolved to run the 
risk; he had before him the example of his brother, who 
had acted as correspondent for the Times in the war of 
1866. 

We cannot follow all Sir Henry’s literary vicissitudes in 
a short review, but it is to be noted that they led him many 
a time within the range of the flying shot and shell, and 
we suspect that his modesty keeps back some very exciting 
incidents which otherwise might have seen the light in this 
book. During the Franco-German Way he was taken for 
a spy, and went through some nervous and embarrassing 
hours, while in 1871, when the people of Paris gathered on 
the Place de la Concorde fo watch the bursting of the 
shells, he was on the spot and under hot fire. By this time 
Sir Henry was controlling at the seat of war the operations 
of the “National Society for Aid to the Sick and 
Wounded,” and was doing splendid work; the reminis- 
cences contained in this part of his volume form most fas- 
cinating reading. Later on came more literary work for 
various papers, including The World and the Daily Tele- 
graph, and in 1881 Sir Henry Brackenbury, then Brevet- 
Colonel, became Military Attaché to the British Embassy 
at Paris. Experiences subsequent to the year 1886 are too 
recent to be related without risk of indiscretion, but from 


: those which he has given us already Sir Henry has made 


a volume which cannot fail to please every reader who 
possesses a spark of interest in his country’s history. 


LITTLE POEMS IN PROSE 


[From Baudelaire.] 
THE MEN WITH THE CHIMARAS. 


Unper the grey expanse of heaven, and upon the dusty 
and pathless levels of a wilderness, where no grass 
flourished and no green thing—not even a nettle or a 
thistle—I came in sight of a company of men who walked 
with their faces bent to earth. 

Each carried on his back an immense creature, like the 
chimera of the ancients, heavy as a sack of flour or of 
charcoal, or the onerous equipment of a Roman soldier. 
But the strange thing was not merely an inert weight; it 
clasped and clung to the men with its powerful grasp, it 
held on to its bearer’s breast with its two great talons, 
while its head frowned above his like one of those helmets 
of antiquity, which were designed to strike terror into the 
breast of the enemy. 

I conversed with one of these men, and asked him 
whither they were wending. He made answer that he knew 
not, nor did those that were with him; but evidently they 
were going somewhere, since they were urged by an uncon- 








| querable impulse to move onward, 
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Now, it seemed to me a strange thing that none of these, 
wayfarers showed any resentment against the savage thing 
that weighed on his neck or clave to his back. It was as 
though they considered it as part of themselves. Their 
worn and weary faces showed no sign of despair; indeed, 
they wandered under the desolaie, inverted bowl of the sky, 
their feet smothered in the dust of a soil as desert as the 
heavens, with the utter resignation of men condemned to 
an eternity of hope. 

And so their company passed by me, and faded into 
the mist of the horizon, where the slopes of our rounded 
planet disappear from the curiosity of our mortal sight. 
And for some time I endeavoured to fathom this mysiery, 
but soon indifference fell upon me with its irresisiible 
languour, and I was more crushed and dejected beneath 
it than they by the weight of their chimeras. 


VENUS AND THE FOOL. 


It was a perfect day. The wide expanse of park fainted 
and failed beneath the ardent eve of the sun, as youth 
under the dominion of Love. And vet the spirit of joy that 
was in all things uttered no sound, and the very waters 
seemed fallen on sleep. It was a noiseless and inarticulate 
rejoicing. How different from the revelry of man! 

An ever-increasing light seemed to make all things more 
luminous; the flowers were moved, and appeared to rival 
the blue of the heavens with the bravery of their colours, 
while the heat made the very perfumes visible, and drew 
them to the stars, like exhalations. Yet amid all this spirit 
of joy I saw one wounded thing. 


' 


| reticences of a delicate soul. 


very timepieces tell the tale of our happiness with a deeper 
and more significant solemnity. 

Upon the lustrous panels, upon the dark and luxurious 
background of gilded leather are hung fair pictures, tran- 
quil and profound as the souls of the artists who dreamed 
them. The light of the setting sun, that tinges the hall 
and the saloon with so rich a dye, is filtered through fair 
hangings and through tall windows with a tracery of 
numcrous leaded panes. The furniture is massive and of 
peculiar design, with locks and secret drawers, like the 
Mirrors and metal work, 
hangings and plate an-l faience are instruments that play to 
the eve an unheard and mysterious symphony, and from 
all things, from all corners, from the chinks of the drawers 


‘and the folds of the hangings there breathes a strange per- 


fume, like an essence of Sumatra, which is the soul and 
secret of the room. 

Yes, it is a land of Cockaigne, where all is rich and clean 
and lustrous, like a good conscience or a magnificent kit- 
chen, or shining plate, or jewellery. The treasures of this 
world are there in abundance, as in the house of a laborious 
man, who has earned the good-will of everyone. O, 
singular couniry, as far superior to all others as Art is 
to Nature, where Nature is re-fashioned in dreams and 


corrected, beautified, and born anew of the Spirit! 


At the feet of a colossal figure of Venus lay a fool--not | 


a simpleton, but a motley fool, one of those mountebanks 
whose business is to tickle the fancy of kings when they 
are conscience-stricken, or when time hangs heavy on their 
hands. Dressed as he was, in his absurd and_parti- 
coloured garments, with cap and bells on his head. and 
crouching against the pedestal, he lifted up his eyes, heavy 
with tears, to the goddess and immortal. 

And his eyes said: “I am the least of men, and of all 
men the most solitary. I am lower than the lowest of ani- 
mals, in that love and friendship are far from me. Yet I, 
even I, am made to comprehend «nd feel immortal Beauty. 
O Goddess! have pity on me in the madness of my misery!” 

But the divinity of beauty, who is untouched by prayer, 
gazed into distances unknown with her marble eyes. 


THE INVITATION TO THE VOYAGE. 


There is a glorious country, a land of Cockaigne, as the 
saying is, which I think of visiting with an old friend of 
mine. It is a strange country, veiled in the mists of our 
northern climate; yet it might be termed the East of our 
West, the China of our Europe, for phantasy there reigns 
supreme, and its soil is covered with a rich decoration by 
those patient and skilful artificers, its plants and flowers. 
A land of Cockaigne, where all is beautiful and rich and 
tranquil and honest, where luxury is reflected in order, 
where life is rich and sweet to breathe, where disorder and 
violence and the unforeseen are shut out, where happiness 
and silence are met together, where there is poetry in the 
very viands, which are rich and stimulating at once, and 
where all things, beloved, are even as you! 

Are you aware of “ the weariness, the fever, and the fret ” 
that we suffer in the cold and misery of our land, and the 
longing for a land unknown? This passion of curiosity. 
It is a country, like you, where all is fair and rich and still 
and honest, where the imagination has built and coloured 
a China in the West, where life is sweet to breathe, and 
where happiness and silence are forever united. There, 
©, there we would live, and there we would die. Aye, 
there we should go to breathe freely, and lengthen the span 
of our hours by an infinity of sensations, A musician once 
wrote “ The Invitation to the Valse” ; but who will write an 
invitation to the voyage for one to lay before the beloved, 
the sister of our election? 

How good it would be for us to live in that air, for there 
the long and leisured hours are richer in thoughts, and the 
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| the dream. 


Let the alchemists who work their magic upon flowers 
spend their lives in research; let them again and again 
remove the landmarks of their delight; let them offer a 
prize of sixty or a hundred thousand florins to the man 
who can read their riddles. As for me, I have found my 
black tulip and my azure dahlia! 

Dreams, idle dreams! And the more ambitious and 
delicately fashioned the soul the further from reality is 
Every man carries within himself his dose of 
opium, which is perpetually flowing and never renewed ; 
and in this short space that birth draws out to death, how 
many hours can we count that have been filled with joy 
or with a successful and definite activity? Shall we ever 
inhabit, shall we ever become part of the picture that my 
spirit has dreamed—the picture that is your likeness? 

These treasures, this furniture, this luxury, this order, 
these essences, these wonderful flowers are yov ; you are the 
mighty rivers and tranquil canals. These great ships float 
upon those waterways, heaped high with riches, musical 
with the monotonous song of the sailors, are my thoughts 
that sleep or stir upon your breast. You guide them softly 
to the sea that is Infinity, bearing the images of the 
heavens in the clear depths of your fair soul—and when, 
worn by the tossing surge and fulfilled with the fruits of 


_ the East, they come back to their harbour and their home, 





thev are still my thoughts, grown opulent, that have 
travelled back to you from Infinity. M. J. 


A CHAPTER OF 

MUSIC 
TueRE is so much analogy between the conditions which 
prevailed in Russia a generation ago or more and those 
which at last appear moribund in this country, that for us 
a special interest attaches to the process by which musical 
Russia extricated itself from the mire. It is reported that 
when Rubinstein founded the St. Petersburg Conservatoire 
a great lady expressed surprise to him that music could 
actually be taught in the Russian language. We have 
never been quite so servile to the foreigner as that would 
imply, but for many years we apparently did not consider 

our own language fit for a self-respecting artist to sing. - 
Even now an opera composed to an English text is looked 
upon with mild tolerance, unless it has stood the test of 
translation into German or Italian. Until recently all our 
instrumental music was also German. To that extent the 
conditions are identical. In Russia, then, as in England 
recently, music, to be taken seriously, had to be of foreign 

origin, or at least stencilled upon a foreign model. 

The secret which enabled the Conservatoire to foster the 
interpretative side of Russian musical talent with such 


RUSSIAN 
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conspicuous success that half the great performers of the 
day are of Russian nationality, is briefly told in one word 
—selection. Selection, in the first place, of the teaching 
staff, and then of the material for development. The lines 
followed were merely those of practical sense backed up by 
enthusiasm. It is a simple plan, and if it is not followed 
everywhere the reason must be sought rather in the politics 
of the musical world than in any doubts as to its efficacy. 

What is more apposite to the present situation in Eng- 
land is the impetus which brought the creative side of 
Russian music into prominence. We are too apt to 
ascribe that impetus to the isolated phenomenon of the 
Tchaikovsky vogue, which has been more pronounced in 
this country than in any part of the Continent. The instru- 
ment of emancipation was not Tchaikovsky, but a remark- 
able group of men who foregathered in St. Petersburg 
and were drawn together by a common desire to express 
themselves in music which was of their native soil. These 
men were, at the time, ironically termed the “ Mighty 
Band”; now they are respectfully referred to as the 
“Five Innovators” who virtually created Russian music 
of to-day. 

They had their precursors in Glinka and Dargomijsky, 
who also have strong claims to be termed nationalists, but 
the former never entirely succeeded in freeing himself from 
foreign, notably Italian, influences, except, perhaps, in the 


matter of orchestration, and the latter, with all his striking | 


inventiveness, remained a gifted amateur. 

The leading spirit of the group was Balakirev, who came 
to St. Petersburg in 1854, when he was eighteen years 
old, to pursue his musical studies. With him became 


associated two years later Cesar Cui, who, besides being a | 


talented composer, constituted himself the mouthpiece 


through which the group announced its aims and its pro- | 
Then followed Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsa- | 


gramme. 
koff, and in 1859 the former made the acquaintance of 
Borodine, whom he introduced to Balakirev, thus com- 
pleting the formation of the little cénacle. 
time the critic Stassov became the chronicler of their 
achievements. Of all these only the founders, Balakirev 
and Cui, survive. 

The five composers were not then professional musicians. 
Borodine never forsook the paths of science, in which he 
acquired great distinction as a chemist. Moussorgsky was 
an officer in the Preobrajensky Regiment. Cui was also a 
soldier, and has lectured for many years on fortification 
at various military academies, whilst Rimsky-Korsakoff 
was a lieutenant in the navy. They were open to the 
reproach of being merely amateurs who dabbled in com- 
position, but that was by no means a disadvantage. The 
high aims they had set themselves could only be attaine-| 
by men who were entirely disinterested, and at that time 
only the absolute independence which their respective pro- 
fessions afforded them could place them beyond the temp- 
tation to follow the line of least resistance. In the technical 
sense Moussorgsky alone remained at a disadvantage. 
Balakirev himself was a staunch defender of principles, 
and, after the inevitable Sturm and Drang period, easily 
led Borodine and Rimsky-Korsakoff into the paths which 
lead to proficiency. The latter, in fact, threatened to run 
off at a tangent into sheer scholasticism, and has left one 
or two isolated works as reminders of a short phase when 
he was more preoccupied with notes than with music. 
Balakirev, however, always placed the claims of musical 
expression foremost, even to the point of being saddled 
with responsibility for the technical delinquencies of those 


whom he encouraged to express themselves correctly, if | 


possible, but at all events to express themselves in music. 
It is due to his tolerance that the various personalities 
of the group were preserved from being sunk in one collec- 
tive but featureless entity. A more academic type of mind 
would have at least attempted to reduce them to a common 
mode of expression, with fatal effect on everything which 
was characteristic of the individual. Not one of these 
composers sacrificed any essential quality, whether in 
deference to an expressed opinion or in consequence of the 
close associations which were maintained for so many years. 
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It is difficult, for instance, to imagine two musicians of 
such opposite natures as Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff finding common ground in their art. Yet they were 
in such perfect sympathy that for a long time they shared 
the same apartments. Moussorgsky was unquestionably 
a genius, but one who knew no discipline. In his anxiety 
for truth he discarded everything which constitutes finished 
elegance. There is work for the blue pencil in every page 
he has written. It is often uncivilised music, but scarcely 
ever unconvincing. He succeeded in getting nearer to the 


-heart of his subject than is perhaps possible by disciplined 


methods. His cycle of songs, “In the Nursery,” is 
musically chaotic, but as a musical picture of the child- 
mind it is inimitable. Every incident of the countryside 
is with him an incentive to music. Even the village idiot 
becomes the tragic hero of a tone-poem. For his operas 
he takes episodes of Russian history, and peoples the stage 
with a motley crowd of real human characters. Reality 
is everywhere the dominant impulse. It is said that he 
has even notated laughter—not that of Titans, but rather 
the none too refined merriment of noisy peasants. Inci- 
dentally, he has invented the musical lampoon. In short, 
his music is full of vitality, but it is purely intuitive, and 
the professional mind does not readily condone such demo- 
cratic contempt for Jes convenances. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff furnishes a complete contrast. His 
earliest attempts were perhaps more intuitive than skilful, 
but after a temporary reaction in the opposite direction 
he emerged possessed of an unrivalled command of all the 
means of music. In the artistic sense he was all his life 
an aristocrat. In his music the décorative and the pic- 
turesque predominate. A song of Moussorgsky is a fleet- 
ing vision of life itself, one by Rimsky-Korsakoff is a well- 
turned lyric. In a winter landscape the one sees hunger, 
the other a picture. Both the lyric and the picture will be 
as perfect as art can make them, but it is an art which is 
essentially decorative. Probably that is why he is such 
an excellent colourist. His “Capriccio Espagnol,” fre- 
quently heard at Queen’s Hall, is a striking example of 
what may be achieved in instrumental colour alone, and 
the orchestration of “ Antar,” “ Sadko,” and “ Shehera- 
zade” has served as model for an entire generation of 
Russian composers. 

Balakirev himself has much in common with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, although he never entered the latter’s special 
field of lyric opera. His masterpiece, the symphonic poem 
“Thamar,” is typical of his style. Its basis is careful con- 
struction, and the resourceful elaboration of simple mate- 
rial, but he is disposed to linger unduly over a sensuous 
melodic outline. The national element is strongly repre- 
sented, many of his themes having a close resemblance to 
folk-tune, whilst his partiality for a rhythmic obsession is 
unmistakably Slavonic. His oriental phantasy, “Islamy,” 
for piano, is another good example of his most character- 
istic method. 

The art of Cesar Cui resembles that of the miniaturist. 
His musical ideas are invariably small and always elegant. 
He is persevering rather than resourceful, and the extreme 
polish of his diction is attained by a laborious process 
which has caused him to spend ten years on an opera of 
modest pretensions. For all his pugnacity when breaking 
a lance in defence of the “innovators,” his own claim to 
that title is somewhat shadowy. In that respect, at least, 
he shines more by reflection than by his own light, as his 
music conspicuously lacks the characteristic daring of his 
own criticisms. Its only claim to originality is a certain 
finesse which reveals an unusual degree of musical taste. 

Borodine probably possessed the finest natural equip- 
ment, as distinct from acquired musicianship, of the group. 
His work is not copious, and would be less so but for the 
loving care with which his friends collected every scrap 
of his manuscript at his death, joining scattered sketches, 
completing unfinished works wherever possible, and even 
notating from memory compositions which he had played 
to them, and of which no trace could be found. Like 
Moussorgsky’s, the genius of Borodine was of elemental 
strength, but it was disciplined, perhaps as a consequence 
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of the unusual combination of the musical faculty with the 
scientific mind. Whereas the dissonances of Moussorgsky 
are often fortuitous, those of Borodine are innovations in 
the real sense—that is to say, additions to the musician’s 
armoury. That is the reason why his music has exercised 
a more direct influence than the others on the present 
generation of Russian composers. Even beyond the con- 
fines of Russia, notably in France, his vigorous personality 
has impressed its stamp on contemporary composition. 

Such heterogeneous elements would seem to possess little 
which made for concord. Yet, with all their diversity, 
they succeeded in founding a school whose characteristics 
are easily recognisable. The reason lies in their great 
sincerity and in the tenacity of purpose with which they 
sought inspiration in the subsoil of Russian music and 
poetry. Their earlier works teem with ideas which are 
either bodily taken or imitated from the wealth of folk- 
song, which is the inheritance of the Slav races, and when 
they began to abandon this method they had acquired 
from the experience a form of diction which had the unmis- 
takable sound of a Russian idiom, with its Byzantine 
inflections. The great period was between 1870 and 1885, 
when most of the works were produced which have made 
history. That was the age of pioneers. Since then the 
tendency has been rather to follow in their footsteps and 
co-ordinate their various teachings than to seek out new 
fields. 

In those early days there had been a pronounced 
antagonism between the “Innovators” and the more 
eclectic of the Russian composers, such as Tchaikovsky 
and the two Rubinsteins, and party feeling sometimes ran 
high, but as both sides obtained fuller recognition contro- 
versy began to languish until latterly the dividing line has 
become almost obliterated. At this junction of the two 
ways of nationalism and eclecticism stands the present 
head of the Conservatoire, Glazounoff, whose personality 
as a composer overshadows Russian music of to-day. He 
symbolises in his own work at once the summary and the 
conclusion of a whole chapter of Russian musical history. 
Born in 1865, his unusual precocity brought him into the 
field while the revolt was in full progress. Whilst laving 
the foundations, under Balakirev and Rimsky-Korsakoff, of 


that fine technique which stamps his work to-day, he | 


naturally imbibed their tenets, and became, in the exuber- 
ance of his youth, sometimes more rovalist than the king. 
His works at this period, such as the symphonic poem 
“Stenka Razin,” and the opening of his second symphony, 
set the crown on the work of the “ Mighty Band” and 
justify their teaching. But before®he had reached the 
prime of life the feud had ended, and eclecticism had 
ceased to be branded as heresy. Glazounoff became a 
warm admirer of Tchaikovsky, who on his side had in the 
meantime learned to concede some degree of merit to the 
nationalists, or rather to Rimsky-Korsakoff individually. 
Peace was tacitly declared. Glazounoff continued to cast 
his net wide and became ultimately almost less national 
than Tchaikovsky himself, although he never entirely for- 
sook the use of that richer colouring which he had 
acquired from his earliest associations. 
mand of the means of music grew, he began to yield to 
the fascination of skill, and one or two of his most recent 
works offer the unusual spectacle of the child of revolution 
turned scholastic. That constitutes virtually the end of 
the chapter in musical history which is Russian 
nationalism. It has now become submerged, not because 
it was in any sense based on false tenets, but merely 
because its work was accomplished. Neither Rach- 
maninoff, nor Scriabine, who are, with Glazounoff, the 
most striking composers of to-day, have displayed any 
tendency towards pronounced nationalism, and the new 
generation is frankly cosmopolitan. Yet the influence of 
the “Band” is there. Russian composers will never 
write as if the “Five” had not existed. They have 
inherited a national tradition. 

Therein lies the significance of the “ Innovators.” Rus- 
sian music was under foreign domination for lack of a 
tradition which these pioneers created, and within a third 
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of a century the emancipation was complete. Apart from 
the great natural gifts of the men who accomplished this, 
the success which attended their labour is due to two 
qualities for which they may well serve as models to 
countries whose composers have the same struggle before 
them. The sincerity of their art is beyond question. 
Good or bad—and the good preponderates—their works 
were never affected by any considerations foreign to 
music. Neither material gain nor applause was sought 
at the cost of compromising their principles. The other 
feature of their work is unique in musical history. It is 
their solidarity, their loyalty to each other. Only an 
entire elimination of selfishness could render possible such 


- cordial mutual encouragement without danger to the 








individual qualities. 

The history of the movement presents another aspect 
of interest to the critic. It is the gradual progress 
towards complete proficiency from a mode of thought 
which in spite of its freshness, or perhaps because of it, 
was tinged with a certain dilettantism. Whatever the 
Conservatoire may have achieved for the Russian per- 
former, Russian musical composition did not receive its 
impetus from schools or academies. When the pioneers 
of Russian music entered the teaching institutions it was 
as masters. They themselves were self-taught, or rather 
they were mutually pupils. Each learned from the others 
what he could. Nevertheless, the technique they have 
bequeathed their successors is of the highest order. 

It would be easy to draw from this page of history 
more than one moral which would be applicable to the 
British composer of to-day, who is attempting to establish 
a new tradition. The value of mutual sympathy is not 


| yet recognised by him, nor, alas, that of unswerving 


sincerity, and he is too ready to persuade himself that no 
further’ progress towards proficiency is possible in his 
case. The men who make tradition are men whose lives 
are one long study. Such men do not write hurriedly, 
nor are they easily satisfied with what they have written. 
But there is hope for us. We have emerged from our 
musical “dark ages” into freshness and vitality. There 
is a wealth of talent which is struggling to emancipate 
itself from foreign tutelage, and amid the confusion one 
may detect the voice of nationalism preparing to do its 
work for us as it did for Russia. Although the parallel 
is not complete, it may be that some band of young 
enthusiasts is quietly preparing to attempt what was 
achieved by the five Russian innovators. 





EDINBURGH IN THE DAYS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
Il. 


Lorp Esxcrove, who, almost in his dotage at the age of 
seventy-six, was appointed to succeed Lord Braxfield as 
head of the Criminal Court in Edinburgh in Sir Walter’s 
time, was one of the most ludicrous and childishly eccen- 
tric of the race. And many are the stories that are told 
of his peculiarities. To be able to mimic him was, in 
Cockburn’s phrase, “A sort of fortune in society.” There 
was no wit or humour about Eskgrove. It was simply 
his oddity and the utter incongruity of such an incredible 
creature elevated to a position such as his. His face is 
described as varying from a scurfy red to a scurfy blue. 
His nose was prodigious; the underlip enormous and sup- 
ported on a huge clumsy chin which moved like the jaw 
of a Dutch toy. He walked with a slow, stealthy step— 
something between a walk and a hobble—and helped him- 
self on by short movements of his elbows, backwards and 
forwards like fins. His voice was low and mumbling, and 
his pronunciation most fantastic. He was miserly, and 
nothing put him more about than the expense for the 
public dinner, for which the judge on circuit had a fixed 
allowance. His servant had strict orders to check the 
bottles of wine by laying aside the corks. Once at Stirling 
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he went behind the butler’s screen while the company 
were still at table, and seeing an alarming number of corks, 
he got into a warm altercation with John, which every- 
body heard, declaring it was “impossibill” that they 
could have drunk so much. On being assured that they 
had and were still going on, “ Well, then, John, I must just 
protect myself,” he said, put a handful of corks in his 
pocket and resumed his seat. What purpose he meant 
to serve or how this could protect him with the bottles in 
evidence does not quite appear. : 

In the trial of Glengarry for murder in a duel, a lady 
of great beauty was called as witness. She came into 
court veiled, and Eskgrove, before administering the oath, 
said to her: “Young woman, you will now consider 
yourself as in the presence of Almighty God and of this 
High Court. Lift up your veil, throw off all modesty, and 
look me in the face.” In condemning a tailor to death 
for murdering a soldier by stabbing him, he said: “And 
not only did you murder him, whereby he was bereaved 
of his life, but you did thrust or push or pierce or project 
or propell the le-thall weapon through the belly-band of 
his regimen-tal breeches, which were his Majes-tys! ” 

His tediousness in charging juries was frightful and 
his logic extraordinary. Thus would he “haver” on: 
“And so, gentlemen, having shown you that the argument 
is utterly impossibill, I shall now proceed to show you 
that it is extremely improbabill.” 

He bad to condemn to death several persons who had 
broken into Sir James Colquhoun’s house at Inn, assaulted 
him and others, and robbed them of a considerable sum 
of money. He first, as was his almost constant practice, 
explained the nature of the various crimes—assault, 
robbery, hame-sucker, of which last he gave the etymology ; 
and he then reminded them that they attacked the home 
and the persons within it and robbed them, and then 
came to his climax: “ All this you did, and God preserve 
us! joost when they were either doon to their dinner.” 

He used also to console those condemned to death by 
assuring them: “ Whatever your religi-ous persua-shon may 
be, or even if, as I suppose, you be of no persua-shon at 
all, there are plenty of rever-end gentle-men who will be 
most happy for to show you the way to eternal life.” 

A favourite story of Scott’s was one about Lord Kamer, 
which he told to the Prince Regent, among others. When 
Kamer went on the Ayr Circuit he was in the habit of 
visiting Matthew Hay, a gentleman of good fortune in the 
neighbourhood, and staying at least one night, which they 
generally wound up with a game of their favourite chess. 
One spring circuit the battle was not concluded at day- 
break, so the judge said: “Well, Matthew, I must een 
come back this gate in the harvest, and let the game lie 
over for the present.” But, alas! before he could return 
Hay had been apprehended on a capital charge. and his 
name stood on the “ Portenus Roll” or list of those who 
were about to be tried by Kamer. He was found guilty, 
and Kamer, assuming the cock-hat, which then did duty 
for the black-cap, pronounced in his most sonorous tones 
the sentence, “To be hanged by the neck till vou are dead, 
and may the Lord have mercy on your unhappy soul.” 
Removing the hat, Kamer then gave a nod to his unfor- 
tunate friend, and said to him, in a sort of chuckling 
whisper, “ And now, Matthew, my man, that’s checkmate 
to you.” 

The Regent laughed heartily at this specimen of judicial 
humour, and “TI’ faith, Walter,” said he, “this old big- 
wig seems to have taken things as coolly as my tvrannical 
self. Don’t you remember Tom Moore’s description of 
me at breakfast— 


The table, spread with tea and toast, 
Death warrante, and the Morning Post. 


Then there was Lord Meadowbank. One day an advocate 
was stating a case before him in a dull, technical way, 
when Meadowbank interrupted him with, “ Declaim, Sir ; 
why don’t you declaim? Speak to me as if I were a 
popular assembly.” 
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And the convivial Lord Kennand, who did not think 
that a young man who had stabbed a friend in a drinking- 
bout should have been let off with a short imprisonment 
sentence. He regarded the case as a discredit to the 
cause of drinking, and was highly indignant at the leniency 
shown by his colleagues. He would have transported the 
homieide: “We are told that there was no malice, that 
the prisoner must have been in liquor. In liquor! Why, 
he was drunk! And yet he murdered the very man who 
had been drinking with him! They had been carousing 
the whole night, and yet he stabbed him after drinking 
a whole bottle of rum with him. Good Gad! my Laards, 
if he will do this when he’s drunk, what will he not do 
when he’s sober?” 


And there was also John Clerk, raised to the Bench ag 
Lord Eldin. He was lame, and when he heard a lady 
in the street behind him point him out as the lame lawyer, 
he wheeled round and said: “Nay, nav. madam, lame 
man if ye like, but not a lame lawyer, as the Fifteen aa 
the Judges) know to their cost.” His father, John Clerk 
of Eldin, was the author of a celebrated work on naval 
tactics. In his old age he is reputed to have said of him- 
self and his son: “I remember the time when people, 
seeing John limping on the street, used to ask, ‘What 
lame lad is that?’ and the answer would ba, ‘That's the 
son of Clerk of Eldin.’ But now, when I myself am pass 
ing, I hear them saying, ‘What auld grey-headed man is 
ee And the answer is, ‘That’s the father o’ John 

lerk.’” 


When Scott himself made his first appearance as counsel 
in a criminal case at the Jedburgh Assizes, where he 
successfully defended a veteran poacher, when he got off 
Scott whispered to his client, “ You’re a lucky scoundrel.” 
“Ym just o’ your mind,” quoth the poacher, “and I'll 
send ye a mankin (a hare) the morn, man.” 


Shortly afterwards he defended a notorious house- 
breaker, whom no advocate could have got off. But the 
man was grateful for Scott’s services all the same, and said 
to him in the condemned cell: “I am very sorry, Sir, that 
I have no fee to offer you, so let me beg your acceptance 
of two bits of advice. which may be useful. perhaps, when 
you come to have a house of your own. I am done with 
practice, you see, and here is my legacy. Never keep & 
large watch-dog out of doors; we can always silence them 
cheaply—indeed, if it be a dog ’tis easier than whistling. 
But tie a little light yelping terrier within. And, secondly, 
put no trust in nice clever gimcrack locks. The only thing 
that bothers us is a huge old heavy one, no matter how 
simple the construction, and the ruder and rustier the 
key, so much the better for the housekeeper.” Lockhar? 
heard Scott tell the storv some thirty years after at 9 
Tudge’s dinner at Jedburgh. and he summed it up with 4 
rhyme. “Ay, ay, my lord,” he said to Lord Meadowbank: 


Yelping terrier, rusty key. 
Were Walter Scott’s best feddant fee. 


In spite of conviviality and amusements, a young man’s 
expenses in Edinburgh in those days did not require to 
be great, when a good dinner at Fortune’s would cost half 
a crown and a bottle of claret a shilling. Fifty years 
before, in the days when a man brought his own fork and 
knife and glass, if he wanted one for his own separate use, 
one dined at an “ordinary” in Edinburgh for fourpence, 
which even included all the small beer that was called for 
until the cloth was removed. Claret was still the great 
drink, in spite of the growing enmity to France. But 
the Edinburgh Town Council, in 1798, pussed a resolution 
that claret should not be drunk either at the King’s Birth- 
day orgy or any other civic feast. This “self-denying 
ordinance,” however, was not observed. 

Oyster parties were very fashionable. Topham, in his 
letters from Edinburgh, thus describes one of them: “Tt 
was ushered into a large and brilliant company of both 
sexes, most of whom I had the honour of being acquainted | 
with. The table was covered with dishes full of oysters 
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and pots of porter. By and by the table was cleared and 
glass introduced. The ladies were now asked whether 
they would have brandy or rum punch. I thought this 
question an odd one, but I was soon informed that no wine 
was sold here. The ladies, who always love what is best, 
fixed upon brandy punch, and a large bowl was imme- 
diately introduced. The conversation now became general 
and lively. A thousand things were hazarded and met with 
applause, to which the oddity of the scene gave propriety, 
and which have been produced in no other place. 

In this little assembly there was more real happi- 


ness and mirth than in all the ceremonies and splendid | 


meetings at Soho. When the company were tired of con- 
versation they began to dance reels, their favourite dance, 
which they perform with great agility and perseverance. 
One of the gentlemen, however, fell down in the most 
active part of it and lamed himself. The ladies retired, 
and with them went all the mirth.” 


Scott was a frequent visitor at the old Theatre Royal, 
and there heard Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Brahans, 
. Mr. John Kemble, and others. One night he was in the 


theatre, when some Irish medical students annoyed the | 


audience by calling for seditious tunes, shouting down the 
National Anthem. With other young lawvers, armed with 
stout cudgels, Scott determined to have “God Save the 
King” not only played without interruption, but sung in 
full chorus by both company and audience. The Irishmen 
were ready at the first note of the anthem. They rose, 
clapped on their hats, and brandished their shillelaghs. 
A stern battle ensued, and after many heads had been 
eracked the lawyers at length found themselves in posses- 
sion of the field. Five of the loval youths were bound over 
to keep the peace. It was found that Scott had himself 
knocked down three of the Irishmen. and his friends said 
that he had “signalised himself splendidly in this 
desperate fray.” He was conspicuous as a special con- 
stable,-sworn in to guard the town. He was very active 
also in getting up a corps of volunteer light horse. 


‘In the autumn of 1795, Mrs. Bartauld was on a visit 
to Edinburgh, and read to a party in the house of Duguld 
Stewart an unpublished translation, by William Taylor, of 
Briiger’s “ Ballad of Lenore.” Scott was anxious to trans- 
late it himself, and did so. Miss Cranstoun, to whom he 
réad it, wrote Lockhart: “Upon my word, Walter Scott 
is going to turn out a poet—something of a cross, I think, 
between Burns and Grey.” So full was he of the wild, 
unearthly imagery of the ballad that he must needs pro- 
vide himself with a skull and cross-bones, set up on the top 
of his bookcase. 





Mr. Fyfe is very much down upon Scott's friends and | 


publishers, John and James Ballantyne, and he has no 
warrant, in truth or sense, for what he savs in regard to 
them. He begins his fifty-seventh chapier by saying: “ At 
this distance of time it is difficult either to understand or 
to condone the wilful delusion in which Scott persisted to 
regard the two reckless adventurers, James and John 
Ballantyne. They were low-born and vulgar; his deep- 
seated aristocratic feelings should have kept them at a 
distance. They were utterly devoid of business capacity ; 
his natural shrewdness ought to have seen through them. 
They were neglectful of duty; his own tireless devotion to 
work ought to have made him despise them. But they 
were friends of his boyhood, and he loved them. James 
was a shrewd critic and an excellent amanuensis, and Scott 
trusted his judgment and enjoyed his services. John was 
a humorist, his social clowning was inimitable, and in 
these capacities he was emphatically a man after Scott’s 
own heart. Both of them knew Scott down to the minutest 
foible of his simple, honest nature. These two 
penniless and ruined adventurers lived lives of splendour 
and, luxury, and neither they nor Scott seemed to value 
or remember that every penny which supported them had 
come, or would have to come, out of Scott's estate.” Now 
this is both unwarrantable and untrue. As to their birth, 
what does that matter to any real gentleman? Besides, 
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they were not particularly low-born. They were sons of 
a merchant in Kelso—a town, as I happen to know, well 
surrounded by the best county families; they went to the 
same school as Scott himself, where they were drawn to 
each other. James was an excellent man of business, and 
an artist in his profession. Hear what Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald says: “The press of the Ballantynes, under the 
inspiration of Sir Walter Scott, issued marvels of brilliant 
and effective printing, which seem to ripen with age. . . . 
There is a calm dignity, an unobtrusive harmony in the 
large page, and its proportions and tint, that at once excites 
admiration. A more beautiful, legible, satisfactory 
edition could not well be imagined than that of the long 
set of the Waverley novels, published about sixty years 
since. The size, paper, illustrations, and extraordinary 
brilliance of the type make it quite a famous edition; 
indeed, the famous tales seem to read differently in this 
than in later editions of more show and pretence.”* 
“John,” says the famous “Chaldee Manuscript,” “a man 
of low stature, who giveth out merry things, and is a lover 
of fables from his youth up.” As a story-teller John was 
unrivalled, having an infinite fund of ludicrous and char- 
acteristic anecdote, which he set off with a humour endless 
in its variety of shades. Lockhart says: “Scott used to 
call the one Aldiborontiphoscophornie ; the other Rigdum- 
funnidos. They both entertained him; they both loved’ 
and revered him, and, I believe, would have shed their 
heart's blood in his service.” Alexander was an amiable 
and modest man, never connected with Scott in any busi- 
ness matters, but always his favourite in private. During 
some temporary financial difficulty of Scott’s in 1826, he 
was able to lend him £500. 


And this is the truth about Scot:’s business connec- 
tions with John and James as told in that sumptuous 
book just published, “The Ballantyne Press.” “ After 
the Ballantyne business was fairly begun Scott, greatly 
to the annoyance of Constable, almost wholly withdrew 
himself from the premises of the latter in .he High Street, 
and directed his steps to the cheerful and handsome rooms 
of John Ballantyne in Hanover Stree:. No doubt, also, 
considering the extreme degree to which party spirit was 
carried in those days, he would find himself pleasantly 
free from the band of Edinburgh Whigs who frequented 
But the publish- 
ing firm in Hanover Street, begun in pique was never 
prosperous. Scott's goodness of heart led him to help on 
many books which he ought to have known could 
never be successful. ... Besides all this John Ballan- 
tyne proved an indifferent and irregular bookkeeper; and 


' it was in vain that Scott repeatedly wrote letters of re- 


monstrance to him, though in doing so he frequently made 
the bookseller’s habits the subject rather of his jokes. 
than of his indignation. 


“Tt was about 1808 or 1809 that Jolin Ballantyne com- 
menced as publisher, with Scott as a silent partner. He 
took the designation of ‘ Bookseller to the Regent.’ This 
firm was projected as the result of a quarrel between 
Scott and Constable, regarding a political article which 
appeared in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ to which he occa- 
sionally contributed, combined also with the reputed 
incivility which he received from Mr. Hunter, the pub- 
lisher’s partner. The capital for the new firm was 
arranged, and a deed, deposited for the purpose of secrecy 
in the hands of Scott, laid the foundation of the firm of 
John Ballantyne and Co., publishers and booksellers, 
Edinburgh. Scott appears to have found most of the 
cepital; and ‘Jocund Johnny’ was installed in, Hanover 
Street as the avowed rival of Constable, and as publisher 
in Scotland of the new ‘Quarterly Review,’ which had been 
started in opposition to the ‘ Edinburgh.’: : 

“Tt has often,” continues the Ballantyne Press, “been 
a matter of surprise that Scott, with his family pride, his 
fame and his money, should have adopted such means of. 
adding to his income. He seems te have been ashamed in 


* “The Book Fancier,” 1886, p. 80. 
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some measure of this mercantile speculation, as all the 
arrangements were kept a profound secret—Scoit being 
always considered the mere patron and friend of the Bal- 
lantynes. He evidently thought he ‘would derive profit 
from a business guided by a man of knowledge like him- 
self, and confounded the aspirations ‘of an author with 
the expectations of & merchant.” 


The truth, it seems to me, is that Scott had that love 
of everything connected with books which made him 
delight in the active and practical connection with them 
which a publisher has, and hoped, also, to make money 
by the transaction, money being dear to him as a means 
to become a country gentleman and landowner, which we 
know to have been his great ambition, and James Ballan- 
tyne, Mr. Fyfe notwithstanding, was a gentleman of the old 
school. It was a treat to see him do the honours of his 
own house in Si. John Street, whether in the drawing- 
room before dinner, showing the proof-sheets of Scott’s 
poems or novels. bound up with the marginal correspond- 
ence between the critic-printer and the author, or after 
dinner pressing his guests to a particular glass of Bur- 
gundy, “a present from his friend, Sir Walter.” His 
whole existence was wrapped up in Scott, and his life's joy 
was his connection with him. 


Then as to Mr. Fyfe’s charge that every penny came 
from Scott: we know that Scott drew from the Ballantyne 
business in four vears £7,000 for building at Abbotsford, 
£5,000 for his son’s commission, and nearly £900 to a 
wine merchant. Altogether, it appears that during the 
four years 1822-1826 Ballantyne and Co. had paid on 
Scott’s account £15,000 more than they had received from 
him. 

In his diary of December 18, 1825, Sir Walter 
writes: “Ballantyne behaves like himself, and seeks his 
own ruin in contemplating mine. I tried to enrich him, 
indeed, and now all—all is gone!” And in a letter to 
Lockhart, dated January 20, 1826, he says: “It is easy, 
no doubt, for any friend to blame me for entering into 
connection with commercial matters at all. But [ wish to 
know what I could have done better. Literature 
was not in those davs what poor Constable ‘as made it; 
and, with my little capital, I was too glad to make com- 
mercially the means of supporting my family. I have 
been far from suffering by James Ballantyne. I owe it to 
him to say that his difficulties as well as his advantages are 
owing to me.” How, in the face of this, Mr. W. T. Fyfe 
could have written as he has done is a puzzle to me. This 
part of his book is a blot on what is otherwise a delightful 
and most interesting work, and ought for the sake of truth 
and taste to be withdrawn. 


When Scott and Lockhart stood by John Ballantyne’s 
grave on the day of his funeral, Scott whispered in Lock- 
hart’s ear: “I feel as if there would be less sunshine for 
me since this day forth.” And was this remark not true, 
and might it not have been made by the whole English- 
speaking people, when Scott himself died? Great as a 
writer, Scott was great as a man, and his character would 
not have been such an example and inspiration to us had 
the not been tried in the furnace. For his own lines, 
written towards the end, are true of himself as of all :— 


Tho way is long, my children, long and rough— 
The moors are dreary, and the woode are dark ; 
But he that creeps from cradle unto grave, 
Tnskilled save in the velvet course of lortiane; 
Hath missed the discipline of noble hearts. 


Than he, few men ever had a harder and more courageous 
struggle. Then he, few men ever gained a more steadfast 
triumph. Than he, few men ever had nobler hearts. Once 
more I doff my cap to him, and again repeat the words of 
which I am 39 fond:— Pee 


O great and gallant Scott, 
«True gentleman, heart, blood, and bone, 
I would it hath been my lot 
To Fave seen thee and heard thee ang known. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN ART IN 
THE DRAMA 


WHEN we compare a play by Sophocles, the darling of his 
age, and in Aristotle’s view the chiefest poet of tragedy, 
with a play by Shakespeare, we have in the balance. not 
two authors, but two systems—Paganism and Christianity. 
Under the sameness of similarity in the form of dialogue 
and a tragical end there underlie essential differences of 
dramatic art and of design. The distinction is not’ in 
detail, style, or diction, but in the degree of the imitation 
of life, in the conception of character, and especially in 
the purpose of the work—a distinction not capricious, but 
emerging from a law of art. The “Oedipus” and “King 
Lear” are tragic dramas. The former represents an inci- 
dent wherein the sequence of cause and effect is revealed 
under the direction of divine wisdom. Tragedy with the 
Greeks was a religious institution, and its representation 
a rite and solemn mystery ; and when the barbaric hymns 
before Thespis grew into the splendour of the union of 
the lyric and the dramatic, there was no change effected 
in the sacred nature of the institution. Though the imme- 
diate worship of Bacchus entered upon a more compre- 
hensive spirit of devotion addressed to the whole synod of 
immortals, yet that spirit was none the less ecstatic, and 
passed only with the passing of the drama itself. That 
was its Helicon. The British drama had a like origin. 
It was the invention of the Church, and subservient to 
religious interests; in humbler fashion it resembled the 
pantomimic representations of the chief events of evange- 
lical history as every year shown forth in the Holy Week 
festival at Rome. Bus that event which decided the 
destiny of Great Britain politically determined for her 
theatre her dramatic history. On the accession of Eliza- 
beth the founders of our national theatre built a new 
basis of dramatic art. The pagans make tragedy a 
priestess of religion: the Christians a handmaid to 
minister to their desire for recreation. The Greek came 
a devotee to a shrine which appealed to his religious 
sense, to his love for the national gods, and his interest 
was commanded by the gratification of his love for moral 
beauty and grace. 

The English drama, on the other hand, appealed to that 
sympathy which is evoked when man is in extremity of 
misfortune or danger. The Greek is the tragic drama; 
the British the romantic. The two often merge: for if 
the principle of tragedy consist in ideas of Providence, 
that principle finds a place in any drama where the catas- 
trophe is either terrible or sublime. Death and the grave 
are among the most suggestive objects of solemnity and 
religion that are conceivable. And serious or awful inci- 
dent of this kind is needful to a production which is to 
capture sympathy and enchain pity and awe. In the 
“Oedipus” we have unnatural sin punished by super- 
natural means. The mere death of the hero would not in 
itself constitute tragedy—it is a death doomed by the 
gods and foretold in a mystery by the oracle of Apollos 
and in a deeper mystery executed by the Furies. The 
majesty of an austere religion is everywhere dominant. 
“King Lear” is also tragic throughout—from the first 
whining of the storm and the flaws of a gale that roars 
into a hurricane to that calm when the landscape is'a 
ruin and a wreck. Though not classical in execution, it 
is Greek in conception, and accomplishes Aristotle’s end 
of tragedy: we are purified by fear and pity. Our eyes 
are never off the central sufferer who is regal in every- 
thing, and such has Shakespeare made him that he wins 
our pity for his faults, our love for his weakness, as in 
a lower plane we cannot hate the Master of Ballantrae. 
In “King Lear” there is no ease of our feelings—indigna- 
tion, pity, terror accompany us—and the inward passion 
is symbolised by external conflict. Yet though Greek in 
conception, and as barbaric in scenery as “Hamlet,” it is 
more deeply Christian. It is a protest against the theory 
of fate. Virtue has its wages, and “all foes” taste “ the 
cup of their deservings.” The agony is a purging fire, 
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and faith accomplishes victory. The King recovers his 
lost faith in humanity by reason of the love of the faithful ; 
he had never lost his faith in God: and the Earl who had 
lost faith even in the gods, finds a haven that is not 
Nirvana, and will no more “quarrel with their great 
opposeless wills.” Yet it is by chance a tragic drama. 

ot as a manifestation of Providence is the death of Lear 
or of Cordelia; but the death of the three criminals in the 
zenith of prosperous iniquity is acknowledged by the poet 
as a dispensation of vengeance— 


‘« The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scurge us =f 





a tremendous incident unessential to the play, but an 
unconscious coincidence with the laws of Greek drama. 
Thus while the work of Sophocles is a sacrificial offering 
on the altar of piety and religious feeling, that of Shake- 
speare is primarily a story told for effect—a tale of human 
mature steeped in anguish and broken by madness which 
extorts the profoundest pity and terror from all who have 
the feelings of humanity. Little as Sophocles appeals to 
human feeling he introduced a new principle, hitherto 
unknown. Up till his time the channel of appeal lay in 
the elevation of the sentiment, the majesty of imagery and 
of diction, and the magnificence of the spectacle. 
Sophocles invented the plot, and so first discovered the 
fascination of the story, and the foundation on which 
sympathy is to be built. The men in Aeschylus are the 
prey of the gods, and their fate the vicissitude of a war- 
fare in which they have no part; their heroism is resigna- 
tion, and their duty the expectancy of the conqueror. In 
Sophocles they betray independence of will, and are no 
longer weaklings in the discord of principalities and 
powers, dragged, Patroclus-like, from combatant to com- 
batant, till fate proclaims an armistice, and fate’s com- 
mand awards the prize. In Sophocles we have a breathing 
hero, friend or foe of the tmmortals; not their plaything. 
but a man who flaunts with his spear their armour, and 
fs unafraid to shed pure ichor. On independence ot 
character rests dramatic interest: this Sophocles saw. 
Hence he combined the severity of mythical conceptions 
with the sensibilities and sympathies of the human race: 
to the magnetism of religious ceremonial he joined the 
fascination which attends the sight of human nature in 
situations of peril or misfortune. Had he lived longer to 
- surmount the prejudices of his age and of national senti- 
ment he would have reached the goal of the Romance of 
Shakespeare. But he was in the chains of a splendid 
theology, and his song was darkened of its lustre and his 
genius withheld from the trophies and triumphs which it 
could have won. Genius set him upon a yath which For- 
tune made a blind alley. But this he effected, that human 
sympathies and feelings should be intermingled, however 
imperfectly, with that which was of the supernatural. In 
the “ Oedipus ” he had a subject fully disclosing the spirit 
of Greek religion, but he found as the story grew irresis- 
tible inducements to give it the tone of a romantic drama 
—a passionate narrative of human suffering and fortitude 
—and we find religious awe struggling with human pity 
and alternately possessing the mind. 

The Elizabethans were under the yoke of no theology: 
freedom of inspiration was not sacrificed, but they wrought 
as genius moved them. Thus in contrasting the dramatic 
characters we find in Greek tragedy that their portrayal 
has little precision. The characters are beautiful, but 
without individuality—an image of somnolent fancy 
revealed to the closed eye. Virtuous or acquainted with 
vice, they always possess a beauty and splendour mingled 
with an ideal vagueness which, though it excites admira- 
tion, banishes sympathy. Shakespeare’s art of charac- 
terisation is to that of Sonhocles what painting is to 
music. Coleridge has said that Shakespeare’s characters 
are species individualised. There are habits and qualities 
eommon to every character; no great skill is needed to 
delineate such: but to take widely diffused elements com- 
mon to the human race and shane them to a new appear- 
nce, to assume a new texture from the character which 
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bears them, to stamp the species with the individual— 
that is a master’s work. 

Shakespeare's conceptions are profound and compeliing ; 
those of Sophocles attractive in simplicity, imposing in 
religious significance. 

It is not misfortune which overwhelms Oedipus. He is 
a king pious and devoted to the gods, felled by the con- 
sciousness of crime. When we meet him, he is already 
grown old in suffering. A frenzy of grief followed in the 
wake of his discovery, but long ago resignation and calm 
came upon him, which protracted suffering cannot over- 
throw. On the throne he was petty, irascible, haughty ; 
no longer a monarch, his spirit rises the lower he falls 
in the world. Like Prometheus, suffering purges him to 


| the pure gold of his nature, and he bears his fetters with 


dignity and triumph, exhibiting to the vulture Grief “a 
heart not to be changed by place or time.” Sophocles 
avoids stimulating sympathy out of that which is not. 
per se, purely virtuous. , 

It is otherwise with Shakespeare. Lear's weakness and 
Gloster’s coarseness produce in us at first contempt for 
the former, aversion to the latter; but as the character of 
each is revealed, unconsciously we pity, nor despise the 
weakness of old age in the one, nor condemn what is but a 
“blot on the scutcheon” of the other. Lear with decayed 
faculties craves to be beloved, demanding naught but affec- 
He was fain to 
make his nursery with them. This greed of being beloved, 
Shakespeare shows us, blinds and degrades— 

** Better thou hadst not been born 
Than not to have pleased me better.’’ 

This contrast of true and false love, of that whicl 
degrades and that which purifies, has been a world-old 
theme of poets; rarely has the contrast been treated with 
Shakespeare's discernment. Lear’s passion presses all 
his faculties into one channel: he is borne on rapids on 
whose banks are ravening beasts. Then the agony begins. 
and goes on till the aged mind torn from its haven of 
dotage leaps into @ frenzied and unnatural vigour. Ar 
unearthly knowledge is the gift of his madness: to his 
mental eye the future is at once unsealed and obscured. 
The intellect of Oedipus has garnered wisdom from an 
experience of unequalled bitterness, but it is as nothing 
to the supernatural penetration of the royal madman. The 
character is peculiarly Shakespearian; while Gloster is 
more nearly allied to the Greek. His misfortunes are as 
great as Lear's, but like Oedipus he is unshaken. But 
he differs from the Greek in lacking his unresisting 
dignity. At the hands of the gods Oedipus has received 
his trouble, and that way salvation lies. The help of man 
is beyond him. His lot is passive expectancy. But it 
behoves a man to fight against the miseries of Gloster. 
which are upon his head by his own folly and from which 
he is restored by redemption from the wronged. Perfec- 
tion in human nature, an idea in the dramatic principles 
of the Greeks, is not found in Shakespeare. The resource 
of his heroes is the resource of men and no more; his very 
features and language are homely, and rise to majestic 
heights only under unequalled calamity. 

There is not a like distinction in comparing Antigone 
and Cordelia. We never get near Cordelia. She is a 
distant guardian-angel; seldom do we hear what is in 
her secret soul, for she loves and is silent. She is a 
vision; she endures martyrdom with unseen heroism. We 
know of her gratitude to France only in her pleading 
tones. But the same want of perfectness and indomitable 
moral strength, which is as manifest in Antigone as im 
Oedipus, we can still discern. The Theban maiden, of the 
line of the gods, guides and shields the helpless outcast 
in the midst of solitudes and savage peoples. Cordelia 
does not flame abroad, protectress of the despised. She 
aids her father with a host and a marshal of France, and 
it is he whose heart she has moved, who in the first place 
is the defender of the defenceless. Antigone takes up the 
burden herself ; and Cordelia falls a victim submissively— 
patient as Ismene, and not with the haughty magnanimity 
of Antigone. 
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And in comparing, not the characters, but the authors 
we are comparing the representative of an age when 
devotion to the gods was the highest good, with that of an 
age of chivalry, when men sought out knightly honour and 
heroic valour, and left religion to the monks and priests 
while they themselves went to travel in the deep and in 
far spacious lands. Sophocles, led by his genius towards 
the principle of Romance, was hemmed in by an ancestral 
theology, ancient custom, and national feeling. His 
design was to combine and unify the Classic and the 
Romantic. Shakespeare, a greater genius, of a more inde- 
pendent strain, born in a happier time, followed the lead 
of nature with naught to turn him aside. The Greek 
is the poet of religion and of human nature united, 
Shakespeare of human nature only. Thus the works of 
Sophocles are of a peculiar age and people, yet preserving 
in them something of that virtue whose power will keep 
them vital when all else of Greece and her heroes is 
perished. Shakespeare is for all time, and “ King Lear,” the 
organ-moan of anguished humanity, shall be read till there 
are no more hands to turn the page, no more eyes to trace 
its words, no more hearts to be consumed with pity, no 
more souls to be stricken with awe. 


THE TIDAL RIVER 


Back, literally, as we say, in the dim ages of the past, | 


when the old moor-men, hunger-driven, left their rocky 
fastnesses for the more fertile plain, they decided thac 
their course should be that of the spring that gave them 
drink. Mile after mile its silver thread widened, ripple 
by ripple, beyond their most agile leap; till as they fol- 
lowed, where scarce a man might cast a stone to the 
further shore, they made a strange discovery. 
instead of flowing away from them, was coming to meet 
them; and subjecting it to their first criterion of taste 
they found that it was salt. And as they watched, fearing 
what this portent might mean, and lest the rising flood 
should overwhelm the meadows where they walked, they 
noted that once more it flowed away till but a streamlet 
was left in its sandy bed. And those on guard at night 
reported the same occurrence; twice, they found, between 
sunrise and sunrise, the river went and came, bringing 


with it a keen scent and savour that they traced to the | 
great waters beyond, for whose restless expanse even their | 


rolling moorland had not prepared them. Power was 
there, terrifying and incomprehensible in its vastness. 
They returned to the river with its land-locked tides. 

On some of them its fascination grew, and they built 
ae huts where, at the lowest ebb, they could cross, knee- 
eep. 

“Where do you dwell?” asked the roving herdsmen, 
meeting them afield. 

And they always answered simply: “By the Ford.” 

And the years passed, and the centuries, and their 


village grew and they knew the vicissitudes of fortune. ! 


The Danes came sweeping in from the sea in their high- 
prowed boats, and King Hubba himself was slain in the 
mortal combat that ensued. Some of their own men 
ventured forth on the high seas, and while some returned 
to tell strange tales of distant lands, there were many 
whom they never saw again. 

And still the years passed, and they grew into a iown- 
ship, rich with their traffic in wool. The ford, available 
only twice a day, was supplemented by ferry boats, and 
at last it occurred to them to build a bridge. 

Some say that they began higher up the river, and 
that what they wrought by day was washed away at 
night, till it was revealed to the worthy Abbot in a dream 
where the natural foundations lay. Others, again, sav that 
the bridge was built on wool, which is, I suppose, but 
another way of saying that the wool merchants bore the 
cost, the arches being proportioned to their gifts; for 
they are standing to this day, and no two of the twenty- 
four are of an equa! width. A few houses sprang up at 
the other end of the bridge, and they called them, collec- 
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tively and euphoniously, East the Water, but the town 
itself clung to its old name of By the Ford. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, the “men of Bideford 
in Devon” built their boats and sailed away, some. to 
trade, some to explore, and most to fight, and all of them, 
let us hope, to uphold the honour of Bideford and good 
Queen Bess. There was Drake himself, there were Gren- 
villes, Stukeleys, Careys, Gurneys, and many others who 
passed through the town to embark at the little quay, 
and five ships sailed down on the ebbing tide to meet the 
Spanish Armada. 

Between fifty and sixty years later war came to their 
own town. The Ironsides built a fort East the Water, 
and the townspeople built another in their midst, and 
their guns spoke across the river. And after the war, 
plague: plague lurking unsuspected in the bales upon 
the quay. They sickened and died like flies. 

And to-day! The river is still the hub of life in the 
little town. They have widened the quay and the bridge ; 
they have built embankments and wharves, and still the 
river comes with a glad, keen three hours’ rush from the- 
sea, and goes, slow and cold, in a nine hours’ ebb. Some- 
times the water, streaked with foam, rushes up through: 
the arches, protesting audibly, as it would carry all before 
it, and those who live on the quay barricade their doors 


| with boards and clay; for when the wind backs up a 


spring tide, they have seen the rowing boats pass through 
their streets. Sometimes, too, it comes down, angry and 
clouded with mud and sticks and débris, from the heavy 
rains; but mostly it is the quiet, safe, familiar Torridge 
who 
passes by 
A pensive friend, « grave ally, 

bearing their commerce and their merrymaking with an 
equal will. 

Where argosies, rich with the spoil of the Indies and 
the first tobacco from the Southern States once cast their 
fragrant cargoes, there are now the grimy coasters bring- 
ing jetty loads of coal to light a thousand fires. Fussy 
little steamers come whistling to the wharves, and a 
chance timber boat from Sweden glides stately up the 
tide. The trawlers go and come, their tan sails glowing 
in the sunlight; or they lie, a puny fleet, against the 
quay with their nets hung out to dry. The sea-gulls- 
follow the shoals of fish up-stream, and when 


The true God rusheg in the salmon, 


you may see the seine nets cast in the Bridge pools at low 
tide, just as they were cast in the Sea of Galilee in the 
time of Our Lord. Nor is this the only scene to remind 
you of scriptural days, for, on early summer Sunday 
mornings, little white-clad companies of Plymouth 
Brethren go down to the waterside to go through the rite 
of baptism as practised by John in the Jordan. 

Of other bathers there are many: boys, young men, who 
strip and plunge and swim. Their club secretary speaks 
of them as ardent exponents of “the natatory art.” 
Rarely, very rarely, does the river claim a life. 

The summer brings out the pleasure-boats like butter- 
flies ; little white-winged yachts tack in the lower reaches ; 
canoes and motors dart; and where the quiet woods bend 
down to kiss their mirrored trees you will find young 
man—and maidenhood with Cupid in the bows. 

There is a regatta, of course. They choose a day when 
the sandy bed of the river is dry in the morning hours, 
and there they run, horse and foot, for the prize. Then, 
when the returning tide comes deep, the test shifts from 
legs to arms, and young Bideford pulls its best against its 
brother towns. Crowds throng the quays, the banks and 
the bridge; crowds swarm in the flotilla on the water, and 
the band brays “ The Conquering Hero” every few minutes 
throughout the day. 

An old boatman who was a noted local preacher fell over- 
board on one of these occasions in the act of changing 
boats. 

“Hullo, Jan,” called a mate, pulling to his assistance, 
“what be’ doin’ of?” 
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“Father knew I wanted a washin’,” cried the other 
cheerily, as he clambered in, dripping. 

At last the racing is over, the crowds disperse, and 
the myriad of fairy lights flicker out in the night. Only 
the street lamps are left to keep their vigil till the dawn, 
burning in liquid fire on the river's quiet breast. 


- CORRESPONDENCE 
BLAKE AND SMETHAM 


To the Editor of THE AcapEMy. 


Srr,—Apropos of the Blake review in your issue of July 17, may 
I be allowed to remind your readers of a too little known but 
immortal writer and artist whose name must ever, to those 
who know the work of both, be coupled with that of the wonder- 
ful child painter?) James Smetham’s essay on Blake, which 
is included in a meagre selection of his fine essays published an 
Messrs. Macmillan'’s Eversley Series, is a masterpiece of 
illuminating criticism and noble praise. Smetham, as Rossetti 
recognised, was of the spiritual kindred of Blake—a lineal 
descendant of the rarest aristocracy. Both in his designs and 
-in his writings he recalls the wild, unstud:ed beauties of the 
Pictor Ignotus. “ and possesses besides,” Rossetti adds, “an in- 
dividual invention which often claims equality with the great 
exceptional master himself.’’ : 

This close kinship of spirit were enough to give his essay 
an unrivalled interest ; but in itself it abounds in the exquisite 
prose of which Smetham, in spite of his small output, was one 
of the high masters of the past century. What criticism could 
be more intimate and suggestive than the following, in which he 
speaks of the original edition of “ The Songs of Innccence ” ?— 

“These he printed with his own hand in various tones of 
brown, blue, and grey, tinting them afterwards by hand into 
a sort of rainbow-culoured, innocent page, in which the thrilling 
music of the verse and the gentle bedazzlement of the lines ahd 
colours so intermingle that the mind hangs in a pleasant un- 
certainty is to whether it is a picture that is singing or a song 
which has newly budded and blossomed into colour and form.” 

And later: “ When the brown poem and rough ground-lines 
of the design were stamped on the rough paper by the rude 
press, then his lyrical fingers playing with the nrisms of water- 
¢)lour washed and touched all over them in a way not to be 
described—poem and picture twined fondly round each other 
in a bath of colour and light. refusing to be separated.” 

In a passage which recalls Francis Thompson’s already famois 
Shelley Essay, he says of Blake: “Now he is a Titan hurling 
rocks at the gods, now a chubby boy toddling to the infant-school, 
and singing his pretty echoing song.’ 

A song of Smetham’s own, written 
beginning, 








in his nineth year, 
“Little birds that sing so sweet, 
They deserve to taste their meat: 
With their little eye-peeps see, 
Singing in the cherry tree,”’ 
is as pure and lustrous as a dew-drop, and might itself have 
been one of those enchanting “ Songs of Innocence.” 

Smétham attempts no detailed interpretation of the Prophetic 
Books; “ portentous scrolls which would look blasphemous if 
we did not tenderly recollect by whom they were written,” 
“repositories of winzed and fiery imagery,’’ they remind him 
of Re Paul’s phrase. “ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.’’ But for Blake’s designs, and especially those illus- 
trating the Book of Job, he has the most glowing and infectious 
enthusiasm. The impression of their grandeur is conveyed by 
fine touches, as when he speaks of “drawing forth on a winter 
evening, and in the solemn quiet of the study where alone such 
an action should be performed, that plain, grand, and solemn 
volume which is called ‘Tllustrations of the Book of Job,’ in- 
vented and engraved by William Blake.” 

Nor is the essiy marked alone by fine imaginative criticism. 
Speaking of Blake's visions (as when he saw a tree filled with 
anyels), Smetham says: “The conceptive faculty, working with 
a perception of outward facts singularly narrow and imperfect, 

‘ojected every itea boldly into the sphere of the actual. What 

@ thought, he saw to all intents and purposes; and it was this 
sudden and sharp crystallisation of inward notions into outward 
and visible signs which produced the impression on many 
beholders that reason was unseated.’’ Is not this equally pro- 
found and felicitously expressed. of the dreamer who himself 
avowed, “TI assert. for myself that I do not behold the outward 
creation, and that to me if is a hindrance and not action ’’? 

The essay is full of this subtle perceptiveness and sympathy, 
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every sentence giving the idea of being backed by profound 
resources of learning and imayination; and it is written in 
balanced, equable English which cften sparkles in gem-like 
phrases whose transparent depths reveal long vistas of lovely 
suggestion. It is one of the highest achievements of a writer, 
no word of whose the careful lover of English prose can afford 
to pass by. : G, LowTHER. 


A PHRASEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 
Zo the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to submit the following {» 
your correspondent. “8. Hale,” in reply to his remarks regard- 
ing my “ Bicycle ride’? 

Suppose, Sir, that all the expressions which I have borrowed 
from novelists, in connection with bicycles, are. wrong or obso- 
lete. When the proper time comes my intention is not to 
have these expressions printed as they have been collected, but 
to have them typed and submitted to a committee composed 
of, say, three cyclists—unless it is impossible for me to find, 
in England, three persons willing to help me under the circum- 
stances. These specialists will then be asked to be kind enough 
to give the phrasevlogy its finishing touches before it is sub- 
mitted to three French cyclists—having a good knowledge of 
English—for the required up-to-date French equivalents. 

TI beg to add that, a few years ago, I had translated into 
French the following expression used by a writer in Chambers’s 
Journal :— 


“When we reached the 
tree, my horse spied, and so 
drew my attention to a person 
lying on the ground.”’ 


(Quand nous arrivames 4 
Varbre, mon cheval accusa, 
par son attitude, la présence dz 
quelqu'un, ou de quelque chose 
d’insclite, et attira ainsi mon 
attention sur une personne 
qui gisait sur le sol.) 


I was not satisfied with my translation, and I submitted it 
to a sportsman, with whom I was but slightly acquainted, for 
the technical term required. Instead of being annoyed at my 
trespassing upon his time and attention, he replied to me, with 
that obliging kindness which I prize so much in those I look 
to for advice :—“ Mon cheval pointa est l’expression consacrée 
par l’usage.”’ He then added: “Dans le cas ot vous désireriez 
avoir de nouveau recours & mes modestes lumiéres, ne craignez 
point d’abuser de ce que vous appelez mes précicur moments, car 
Je serai toujours trés heurenx de vous étre agréable."’ 

May I, in conclusion, ask my critic whether such an offer 
is not fit for insertion in my dictionary under the letters Cou 
(Phraséologie relative 4 la Courfoisie et a la Bonne Educa- 
tion)? A Frenca Lrnotist. 


THE GENIUS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
To the Editor of Taz AcapEMy. 


Str,—It is only when a man is quite ignorant of a subject 
that he feels really competent to discuss it. ? 

There is freedom in ignorance, just as there is ignorance in 
those who feel sure of their freedom. 

If one may judge by the outburst of your correspondent, Mr. 
Edwin Ridley, he is hardly competent to discuss the subject 
of good English. 

These are indeed days of learning! ’ 

If one teach a man to read he will learn of kings and will 
long to be one of them, and he will also feel competent to advise 
the nearest novelist as to how a novel should be written. 

The one glorious fact about George Meredith's work is that he 
wrote for himself. 

Mr. Ridley is quite wrong when he imagines that the duty of 
a novelist is to writs for the masses. : 

The masses are too well supplied with matter after their own 
hearts to care for good literature. ; 

If Mr. Ridley took a walk to the office of the nearest. publisher 
he would be told that literature is not what the masses want. — 

We are very sorry for Mr. Ridley, and he has our sympathy in 
his struggles with “The Egoist.”’ 

It is certainly most helpful to discover that Macaulay was 
profound ! : 

We are afraid that Mr. Ridley is one of those persons who 
would prefer “something with a tune ’’ in place of a masterpiece 
of Beethoven. : 

If he cannot feel pleasure when he reads a pave of, “ The 
Egoist,’’ he should not imagine that people who do feel pleasure 
are fools, 

The only thing for which we thank him are his quotations 
from “The Egoist’’?; for to read them—placed as they were 
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in the midst of an army of split infinitives and other things 
too painful to recall—made us profoundly grateful that there 
are heights in art which can only be attained in a spirit of 
humility.—Yours, HERBERT Pym. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sirn,—If£ the grammar of the concluding sentence of a letter 
in Tue Acapemy of last week (p. 355}—“ The quartz yields its 
precious metal only to they who will delve '’—be imitated from 
Meredith, it must, presumably, be condoned. The metaphor is 
singularly unfortunate. Were auriferous quartz obtained by 
the comparatively easy process of delving (the reference appears 
to be to certain alluvial deposits), the gold in it would still ad- 
vantage the world nothing until, like the meaning of much 
that emanated from the novelist panegyrized, it had been 
laboriously extracted from its obdurate matrix. The ordinarily 
constituted miner prefers his gold with as little gangue as 
possible. Francis H. Butrer. 


MEREDITH’S LETTERS. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Smr,—I beg you to allow it to be made known through the 
columns of your paper that it is intended to publish a collection 
of the letters of the late Mr. George Meredith, under the direct 
supervision of Lord Morley of Blackburn, and that I should he 
grateful if any one possessing letters will be so kind as to for- 
ward them to me at 10, Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C., 
when I will have them very carefully copied and returned with. 
out delay.—Believe me, yours faithfully, 

W. M. Merepitx. 


BROWNING’S GEOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of Tue AcADEMY 


Sirz,—I wonder if your contributor “M. M.” or others who 
have been dealing with difficulties in our poets can explain the 
position of the ship in Browning’s well-known lines (“ Home 

oughts from Abroad ’’) beginning :— 

“Nobly, nobly to the north-west Cape St. Vincent died away ’’? 

The vessel was sc situated that Cape St. Vincent lay to the 
north-west and Gibraltar far off to the north-east, while Cape 
Trafalgar was “full in face,” and Cadiz Bay was illuminated 
by the glow of sunst. A glance at the map will show that 
it is rather difficult to see what position reconciles all these 
requirements. The planet Jupiter was rising over Africa. 

T. 8. 0. 


GRAMMARIANS AND PUNCTUATION. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMy. 


Sizn,—“A French Linguist’ asks why, in the following sen- 
tence, Morell separates by means of commas the restrictive- 
adjective clause from the rest of the sentence: “The man, 
who is prudent, looks to the future.’? That I cannot tell, but 
I know that the pointing is a direct violation of a rule given 
by Morell himself. In the Chapter on Punctuation he says: 
“When the subordinate sentence 1s merely restrictive, no comma 
should be employed.’? Then follows this example: “The soul 
that sinneth shall die.’ I leave “A French Linguist’ to 
reconcile, as he best can, Morell’s inconsistencies on this point. 

Here is a sentence containing beth a co-ordinating and a 
restrictive-adjective clause, the one’ being correctly isolated by 
commas, while the other must not be separated from the pre- 
ceding noun :— iy 

The Editor of Tur Acapemy, who is a 


: poct, has no mercy 
upon editors that publish verse of poor quality. 4 


W. C. M. 
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D.D. Chapman and Hall, 3s. 6d. net. 
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A PERFECT ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC 


Music Ste 


O 


he 


ry Series 


Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


Author of “ The Great Tone Poets,” “ Musicians’ Wit and Humour,” etc., etc. 


} Each volume has between 200-300 pages. 


A HE “MUSIC STORY SERIES" 


Square Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


Volumes are authoritative, interesting and 


educational books—furnished with appendices which give them permanent value 


as works of reference, data, etc. 


Each volume tells all that the reader may want to 


know upon any of the aspects of musical art which the various works of the series cover. 
The books are produced in the highest style of typographical excellence, with illustra- 


tions in photogravure, collotype, line and half-tone reproductions. 


deckle edge, with wide margins for notes. 


The paper is 


The following volumes, each at 3/6 net, are ready :— 


| Story of Oratorio 


By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, B.A.. Mus. Doc. 


Story of Notation 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A, Mus. Bac. 


Story of the Organ 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of Chamber Music 


By. N. KILBURN, Mus. Bac. (Cantab). 


Story of the Violin 


By PAUL STOEVING, Professor, Guildhall 
School of Music. 


Story of the Harp 


By WM. H. GRATTAN FLOOD, Organist of 
Enniscorthy Cathedral. 


Story of Organ Music 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of English Music 


1904 (Musicians’ Company Lectures). 


This Volume is a pen and pencil sketch of English Music 
for 300 years—1i604 to 1904—and has been adopted by the Royal 
College of Organists as a Text Book. 


Story of Minstrelsy 


By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 


Story of Musical Form 
By CLARENCE LUCAS. 


An EDITION. DE LUXE of each of these Volumes in 
White and Gold, 5/= net, is now ready 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR OF 


THE PUBLISHERS (POST FREE), 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO. L™: 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE 


Google 
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“LA NOBLESSE” 


A NEW GOTHA, 


Containing Biographies and Photographs 
of the French and English Nobility. 


E. de BORDONE, Editor. 





82a, Farringdon Street, E.C. 








The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Buc!s : 
AN_APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 











THE “* LEADERS” 


OF FICTION 
THE GAY PARADINES 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 

Academy : “We heartily recommend the story to all our 
readers.” Daily News: ‘A sincere and vivid piece of work. 
Daily Mirror: “ An admirable picture of life in London one 
hundred years ago.” Daily Chronicle: “A vivid picture of a 
century ago.” 


THE SECRET TERROR 


By ‘“‘ BRENDA.” 6s. 
Times : ‘A thoroughly good novel.” Scotsman : Cannot 
fail to interest and impress readers about the troubles of real life.’ 
Morning Leader : ‘* Powerful and straightforward.” 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By ROBERT GRANT. 6s. 

Academy : “One of the really fine books that go to hearten us 
amid the welter of crass futility which now disgraces the name uf 
literature.” The tookbuyer : ‘ One of the small number of 
novels Which are destined to be the classics of their subjects. A 
novel on very human lines—full of plot and movement.” 


IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 


M. PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph : “ Away from the beaten track of 
novels : will, by reason of the intenseness of the tale and the 
d.amatic dénouement, sustain the reader's interest from beginning 
to end.” 


STOLEN HONEY. 


By ADA and DUDLEY JAMES, 6s. 
Times : “ A skiltul and attractive story,” 





\ondon; STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's Inr. 
EY 


»y Google 
















STANLEY PAUL'S LATEST LIST 
THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


A. J. ANDERSON. $= Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


This important and fascinating romance of the love story of the 
famous friar-artist and the nun Lucrezia -the world’s greatest 
love story—is ready at all Libraries and Bookshops. : 
First Review Sunday Chronicle, in devoting three whole columns to this book, 
says:—" A great, picturesque und fascinating romance, to be read with enger 
interes! = 
Globe.—“ A most readable and interesting story. The ways and manners of 
Florence and Prato during the middle of the fifteenth ceutury are portrayed 
with curefulness and are uot devoid of colour, und the central figures of the 
story are well and clearly defined. The book should recommend itself to wll 
interested in romance. The illustrations are excelleutly reproduced.” 


A Second Large Edition Ready. Third Edition at press. 
























SHOES OF GOLD 
HAMILTON CRUMMOND 


FIRST SEVEN REVIEAS. = 
Daily Telegraph.— A most excellent romance, thoroughly interesting 
extremely well written and worked out, and should win high favour with ul 
lovers of spirited Instorical fiction, He will find it hard to put down the 
volume, so iugenionsly has the author worked out his plot. A really tine tale 
we heartily recommend it to all readers in contidence that they will not be 
disappointed.” 
Truth— A stirring 
burg and Versailles. 
i ter.—" A gentleman of France, a striking, vigorous, and charin- 











picture of eightecuth century Court life at St. Peters- 















An excellent story, The interest never flugs for an instant.” 
Guardian,—“ Wonderfully well rendered.” 

Liverpool Daily Post.— The book is strong.” 

Times,—"' Mr, Drummond writes the historical novel with much talent. A 
busy, spirited story.” 










OTHER NEW 6)- NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
THE SECRET TERROR ‘i eee “Brenda” 


THE GAY PARADINES... oe Mrs. Stephen Batson 
THE CHIPPENDAL' we Robert Grant 


STOLEN HONEY ... Ada and Dudley James 
HEARTBREAK HILL. Herman K. Vielé 

IN CALVERT’S VALLEY M. P. Montague 

LOVE, THE THIEF fa Helen Mathers 
CO-HEIRESSES aie &. Everett-Green 


POPULAR 1/- BOOKs. 
BROTHER ROGUE & BROTHER SAINT 
TOM GALLON 
An entirely new Novel at a Popular price. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 
CECIL RALEIGH 
A Novel adapted from the great Drury Lane Drama. Be sure to 


ask for ‘“‘the Drury Lane” Novel, by Ceell Raleigh, as another 
book {is published under the same title. 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 


ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ Idolatry.” [New Revised Edition, 


Saturday Review.—" Full of picturesque adventure aud interesting local 
colour.” 


Literary World.—* An admirable description of jungle life.” 


A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 
Mre. EDWARD KENNARD 
Redfo.d Guavdian,—“ The latest in Stanley Paul's splendid series, and, like 


most of the others a rattling good one. A rollicking fine tale, full of actida, 
and cleverly coustructed.” 


THOROUGHBRED FRANCIS DODSWORTH 


Manchester Guardian.—" The book deserves ao place on the shelt next to 


‘Handley Cross."” 
GAY LAWLESS 
HELEN MATHERS 
Truth.—* You must rend it, it is full of go. 
spirited, impulsive, and warm-heurted,” 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 


: _@ COLMORE fThird Edition, 
Spectutor.—"‘ Powerfully written, and its subject demands attention.” 


THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN 
MELEN ROWLAND [Third Edition. 
No more humorous and witty book has been published since the 


. Dolly Dialogues.” 
The *‘ Daily Mail” devoted over half-a-page to noticing ‘‘ The Widow.” 




















































"Fourth Bilition, 
Gay is a delightful girl—fresh, 













THE DEVIL IN LONDON 
Qno. R. sims Third Edition. 
THE DEATH GAMBLE GEO. R. sIMS 






THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 
© KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Being Volume 2 of the ‘‘ Drury Lane” Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 
4. NOEL WILLIAMS 
Saturday Review,—" A capital raciug story, written by one who thoroughly 
kuows what he 1s writing about. The description of races, racing folk aad 
rucing talk are lifelike and interesting.” 
Financial News,—*"* Mr. Hawley Smart was the prince of racing story tellers, 
but it seems to us that Br. Noel Williams has every qualification for tilling 










STANLEY PAUL & CO, Cliffore’s Inn, London. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. z 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3501 Mayfair) 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





E T. BOTTOM & CO., 
* BOOKSELLERS, ce. 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINE’, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION 
COMMITTHE. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


_ HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, in September next, an Assistant 
Master, to teach English, Cumposition and 
Literature, History, and Mathematics. Sub- 
sidiary subjects: French and Geography. 
Gamer. Salary £120, rising £5 per annum to 
£160, Apply to the Head Master on or before 
the 22nd July. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
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Typewriting. 





YPHWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1 000 words. 


T 


Specimens and -references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The O.chard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





LANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE.)— 
COMPLETE WORKS, with Life by 
Vorster ; portrait ; 8 vols., original cloth ; 
Chapman & Hall, 1876 ; 
37, Briggate, Leeds. 





'NYPEWRITING. — The WHST 
KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ 


MSS., Translations, «ec. 
Copying. Private Dictation Room. Circulars, 
&c., duplicated. References, 


Road, London, W. 





OOKS—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUK. I make ao spvcial feature of 
exchanging any Suleable Bouks for, others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 


EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14 16, Juhn 
Bright St., Birmingham. Harmsworth Eney- 
clopadia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 32s. Bartholo- 





Education Office, Secretary, 
Truro, 
8th July, 1909, 


mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Khead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


£5 53.—WALKER, | 


Legal and Gereral | 


Established 16 : 
years.—SIKES & SIKES, 223A, Hammersmith | 


of 2,000 Books I particular'y want post free.— ! 


| : 

i LITTLB SALON 

SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 

No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once. 


| Write DirEcTor, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 
{ 
| 
| 





A LIONEL ISAACS, 


89, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality:—French Illustrated Books of the 
Kighteenth Century and Modern French EDIT ONS 
DE LUXE. = 
i *,” Gentlemen wishin to dispose of any of these will 

obl ge by kindly reporting same to me. 
Catalogue of Ra:e Baoks and MSS. now ready. 








OYAL BHLFAST AOADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 


The GOVERNORS are prepared to receive 
APPLICATVONS for the HEADMASTER.- 
SHIP of the MUDERN LANGUAGES DE- 
| PARTMENT. , 

The salary is £360 per annum, and the can- 
didate appointed will require to enter upon his 
duties at Ist September, 1909. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testi- 
| monials, ete, to be lodged with. the Secretary 
not later than Wednesday, 2lst July, 1909, 
from whum particulars may be obtained. 











PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Book 


Received. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


SPECIAL 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


Summer Reading ! 


THE 
THE 
ALL 
THE 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
NEW BOOKS JUST OUT, AND 
NEW BOOKS JUST COMING OUT, 
YOU WANT TO DO IS TO GET 


JULY 
BOOK MONTHLY 


WHICH YOU CAN ORDER FROM ANY 
BOOKSELLER FOR. SIXPENCE. 


Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 5 CO., Stationers' Hall 
Court, London, 


“ 





Google 








If you read ‘‘The Log of a Sailorman,” you 
will remember how the book held you from cover 
to cover; -and you will be glad to have your 
attention called: to the author's latest. romance. 


Over Brave Blue Seas 


' By WILL BROOKE 
6s. ae of “The Log of a Sa'‘lorman.” 6s. 








Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the course of the 
year, but the number of writers oi sen stories—genuine sea stories 
—may be counted upon the fingers of one hand; consequently, an 
unmistakable addition to the roll is an affair of wide interest. 
No reader of ‘‘ The Log of a Sailurman,’’ which was received with 
such public favour last season, and extolled by the press of Britain, 
America, and the Colonies alike, can duubt that Mr. Witt Brooke 
has the root of the matter in him, and that his work entitles him 
to a place beside the veritable masters of the cratt. A sailor by 
profession, Mr. WILL Brooke has gifts of insight, imagination, 
observation, and humour, tht are the birthright of the born 
story-teller. 


In his ncw work, “OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS,’ Mr. With 
Brooke presents a realistic account of a sailor's life; his wander- 
ings and adventures by land and sea, from the time of his first 
voyage in a sailing vess-l until he obtains command of an ocean- 
going steamship. Thrilling adventures, strange scenes, and 
wonderful happenings follow each other in rapid succession; and 
the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intens-ly vivid and s'riking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 
hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl; and throughout 
the book there is an indescrihable atmosphere of actuality. 
“OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS” is no whit less fascinating than 
its predec>ssor, and it shows, in addition, a greater ease and 
mastery of technique. The book lends the finishing touches to a 
growing reputation, and will be read by all classes of readers with 


evmplete satisfaction. 
Copyright in America. 





Special Colonial Edition. 7 


The CENTURY PRESS, 6-9, Surrey St., London; 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


| SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS | 








Author of “The City of theSoul.” The Sonnets in this volume have > 
not previously been published in book form. “Ihcy include Lord 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in “‘ The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 


i The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part { 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” | 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douzlas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure ‘n them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note ts interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
| pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood. 
| This isa high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” i 





The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, tt is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 








IN PREPARATION 

LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 

THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fecap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. ; 

AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 

THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. f 
A New Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LANDY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Feap. 8vo, ss. net. 
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concerned, Messrs. W. H. 
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have taken thee ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 
not get tt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


Whe look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopolist. 


NEVER MIND SMITH’S 
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‘A’ Challeng? to Mr. Elliott, K. C. 


LCA DEMY 


WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH REVIEW 
Fdited by LORD ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 


No. 1944 AUGUST 7, 1909 PRICE THREEPENCE 


TO OUR READERS 


[f you are told that the 
ACADEMY 2s “sold out,” or 
“dificult to obtain, please don’t 
worry. Send your name and 


address to the Publisher of the 





“ Academy,” 63 Lincoln's [un 
vies London, W.C. HE 
s “sll at your service”; and 
he wil see that you are 


supplied punctually. 


Che “ ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 
ANYWHERE—EXCEPTING AT } 
W. H. SMITH’S STALLS & SHOPS | 
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THE 


Lanston | Monotype 


Composing and Casting Machine 


iS now to be found in the Com- 
posing Rooms of more than 


SIX HUNDRED European Printers. 





It is the best friend the General Printer can 


have on his premises. 
It is used by all the leading Book Printers. 
It is the only practical machine for Tables. 


It is as economical as its cheapest com- 
petitor for common work, and immeasur- 


ably superior for all higher grades. 
It maintains in all classes of Work the per- 


fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 











For full particulars, call at, or write to the -ffices of 


The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


43 and 43a, FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Works—REDHILL. SURREY. 
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Our series of articles concerning Messrs. 
W.H. Smith & Son will be resumed next 
week. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


A CHALLENGE TO MR. ELLIOTT, K.C 


We are sorry to have to refer again and again to the | 


same subject, but the inexplicable silence of Mr. Elliott, 


K.C., in face of our repeated requests to him to with- ; 


draw his grossly misleading and damaging remarks about 
the circulation of this paper leaves us no option. It wil 
be remembered that in his opening speech during the 
proceedings of Manners Sutton v. Crosland at Bow 
Street Mr. Elliott made use of the following words :— 
“Tue Acapemy is a journal which at one time enjoyed 
a large circulation, but I fear that it has fallen upon evil 
days.” If this means anything at all it means that the 
circulation of Tue Acapgmy has declined under its pre- 
sent editorship. We have pointed out on two occasions 
that the exact reverse is the case, and we repeat that we 
are prepared to prove by our books and by our sal? 
accounts that the circulation of THe AcapEmy has doubled 
since Lord Alfred Douglas became its Editor. If Mr. 
Elliott will not take our word for it we invite him to 
come round to this office and allow us to show him the 
record of the facts and the figures. We have no reason 
to doubt that Mr. Elliott is an honourable man, and that 
even in the supposed interest of his client he would not 
dream of deliberately saying anything which he knew 
to be untrue. He must be aware that his remarks, re- 
ported as they were in every paper in England, must have 
been read by many millions of people, and his experience as 
a lawyer must convince him of the serious commercial 
damage which they are capable of inflicting upon this 
paper and its Editor. Had Mr. Elliott made such a siate- 
ment anywhere but in a Court of Justice, where his 
privileged position protected him from the consequence 
of his own words, we should immediately have brought 
proceedings against him for libel, and claimed very heavy 
damages. If he still believes that what he said was true 
we challenge him to repeat it, and we will un“ertake to 
proceed against him forthwith. If, on the other hand, he 
is now convinced that what he said was not trne, and 
that in this particular he was misinstructed by his client, 
we call upon him in common fairness to say so. If we 
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do not hear from Mr. Elliott during the course of ihe 
week we shall bring the matter officially to the notice cf 
the Lord Chancellor. 


The Vew Age is much exercised in what it would pro- 
bably describe as its mind because none of the papers 
reported a sentence from a speech delivered by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw to the “comrides ” assembled in Trafalgar 
Square to protest against the visit of the Tsar. Here is 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s wonderful remark. “Sir Edward 
Grey is the worst Foreign Minister that England has ever 
had.” As a matter of fact, the New Age is quite wrong 
in supposing that none of the papers reported this foolish 
and impertinent observation. We ourselves read it in at 
least three different papers, and we were disgusted to 
think that any responsible Editor should have waste 
space on such pointless tomfoolery. mr. Bernard Shaw 
is by way of being a wit, and the usual excuse for giving 
publicity to his remarks is that they are supposed to be 
funny. That excuse will not hold good in the present 
instance, and the only sane person to whom, as far as we 
can see, his words might conceivably give satisfaction is 
Sir Edward Grey himself. Blake has a saying “ Listen 
to the fool’s reproach, it is a kingly title,” and there is 
no doubt that next to the praise of the wise the greatest 
tribute that can be paid ti a public man is the abuse of the 
We ourselves have enjoyed the advantage of 
being reproved by Mr. Bernard Shaw, to the great uplifting 
of our spirit and the large increase of our circulation. 
If only Mr. Shaw the next time he addresses the “ com- 
rides” would oblige us by saying the THe AcapEmy is 
the most illiterate sheet in London we shall feel that 
our cup overflows, and that fortune can have nothing 
further of good in store for us. 


The Yew Age is likewise indignant because during the 
same meeting in Trafalgar Square the police confiscated 
the copies of Justice which were being sold among the 
audience. “This high-handed proceeding,” wails our 
contemporary, “was scarcely reported in the Press, and 
when the question was raised in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Thorne, the fact that he attempted to move the 
adjournment of the House for the discussion of this breach 
of liberty, and was refused permission by the Speaker, 
was not reported at all.” All of which appears to us 
to be highly satisfactory; and if the authorities would 
go on to confiscate the Vew Age, which they might very 
well do in view of its attitude towards the murder of Sir 
Curzon Wyllie, we should be even more pleased. This 
hankering after reports in the public papers of insigni- 
ficant people ‘of mediocre attainments is really rather 
pathetic; but. after all, the Editors of daily papers, in 
choosing the subjects to which they think it advisable to 
give publicity, have to consider the feelings of their 
readers. Daily journalism, when all is said and done, is 
almost entirely a matter of commercialism, and if the editor 
of any daily paper suddenly took to giving lengthy reports 
of matters which are not of the smallest public interest 
his readers would be bored and irritated, and the circula- 
tion of his paper would decline. It is hard for the Vew 
Age to realise it, but nine hundred and ninty-nine people 
out of a thousand have never heard of Jwetice, and are 
not in the smallest degree interested in Mr. Thorne. 


On the beautiful old principle of “ What I tell you three 
times is true” the English Review assures its readers that 
“to all intents and purposes women have got the vote; 
it is merely a question as to whose shall be the hand that 
gives it them? And the credit for this lies entirely with 
the militant suffragettes.” The mere fact that this state- 
ment happens to be absolutely untrue will probably not 
trouble Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, the Editor of the 
English Review, who evidently is determined to look at 
life from an “ Alice in Wonderland” point of view; nor 
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is it likely to trouble the author of the words we have 
quoted, who goes out of his way to give us a specimen 
of his ideas of decency and good taste by informing us 
that it was St. Paul (or rather, as he calls him, Paul with- 
out the Saint), “who began the turning of Christianity 
from its first simple ‘sasis.” This delightful person, wno 
writes over the signature “E.R.,” also refers to St. Paul 
as “the most bourgeois of all the followers of Christ,” 
thereby affording us a very pretty example of the state 
of mind of the male supporters of the Woman's Suffrage 
movement. As a matter of fact the latest exploits of the 
militant suffragettes, which have taken the form of biting 
the wardresses in Holloway Jail, have driven the last 
nail into the coffin of this discreditable and disgusting 
movement. 


Mr. Gladstone, who seems determined to prove that he | 


is the weakest Home Secretary who has ever held “thc, 
continues to bring the law into contempt by letting ovt 
the women who have endeavoured to advertise themselves 
by refusing to eat food in prison. It is to be hoped that 
the convicts, male and female, in all the other prisons in 
England will not get wind of the Home Secretary’s 
amiable weakness ; for if it is merely a matter of refusing 
food for two or three days, what prisoner would not 
gladly avail himself of so simple an expedient for obtain- 
ing his release? 


A wave of imbecility appears to be passing over the 
country with regard to the Finance Bill. While on the 
one hand Conservative and Unionist landowners are to be 
heard on all hands bewailing their lot and complaining 
that they are about to be ruined, on the other hand, Liberal 
or Radical landowners appear to be giving way to a species 
of wild altruistic orgie. The Duke of A is so appalled 
at the prospective loss of nine-tenths of his income that he 
is unable to “ spare a copper ” even for the most deserving 
causes, and has been obliged to cut down all his expenses, 
except, of course, those which affect his own personal 
comfort and well-being. The Marquis of B finds 
himself in the same horrible position, and this is likewise 
the case of the Earl of C and the Viscount D s 
And yet these estimable gentlemen collectively have it in 
their power to deal with the Finance Bill in exactly the 
same way as they dealt with the Licensing Bill and the 
three Education Bills brought in by this fantastic Govern- 
‘ment. On the other hand we find the Honourable Ivor 














Guest, who would be just as much affected by the Budget | 


as any Conservative member of the House of Lords, lending 
his influence and his park at Canford to his eccentric 
cousin, Mr. Winston Churchill, for the purposes of bol- 
stering up an unjust and iniquitous measure, which will, 
as he well knows, not only damage himself, but cause 
ruin and dismay to his numerous dependents, pensioners, 
and employees. At the back of all these wails and this 
unconvincing self-sacrifice, there is nothing else but 
sheer obstinate pride and vanity. The House of Lords, 
as a body, seems to be in danger of being “ bluffed” into 
passing a measure which it knows to be wrong and vicious, 
because its members are individually afraid of being ac- 
cused of considering their own interests in the smallest 
degree. In other words, they are too proud to do what 
they know to be right. This is carrying the principle of 
“ noblesse oblige” to a ludicrous length. 


Leaving aside the Conservative and Unionist peers, let 
us take the case of Mr. Ivor Guest, who is not yet a peer, 
but who, owing to the unfortunate state of health of his 
father, Lord Wimborne, cannot long hope to escape the 
responsibilities of that position. Let Mr. Guest leave 
himself altogether out of the question; let him not con- 
sider for a moment whether his personal comfort will be 
affected by the passing of the Finance Bill in anything 
like its present form. Let him give up all beautiful and 
romantic ideas of sacrificing himself for what Mr. Lloyd 
George and the perked-up stump orator demagogues who 
form the majority of his colleagues consider in their wis- 
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dom to be “the good of the people.” Let him simply ask 
himself these questions: “If the Finance Bill becomes 
law how many servants shall I have to dismiss from my 
employment?” “How many labourers on my estate will 
have to be turned away from their work?” When he has 
answered these questions honestly and conscientiously (and 
that he is honest and conscientious his support, against 
his own interests, of his abounding American cousin proves 
up to the hilt), let him make up his mind once for all 
whether he is going to allow a misguided sense of pride 
to over-ride his convictions and his sense of duty to him- 
self, to his family, and to the country at large. Of course 
there is “the Party” to be considered, but if Mr. Ivor 
Guest is ever going to do anything worth doing in politics 
or in life he will have to make up his mind that principles 
are above and beyond Parties. 


We are not in the habit of wasting words in Tue 
Acapemy, and if in this instance we have singled out Mr. 
Ivor Guest for what looks very like a moral lecture, we 
may assure him that we are not speaking idly. His 
anomalous position as a member of a party whose practi- 
cal proceedings must inevitably be revolting to his sense 
of what is right has long occupied our minds. It is more 
than a year ago since we associated his name with those 
of Sir Edward Tennant and Sir John Dixon Poynder as the 
name of one of the very few men who in the present 
Government represented the old ideals of the dead and 
departed Liberal Party, which has gone never to be seen 
again. Sir Edward Tennant is, we understand, opposed 
to the principles of the Finance Bill. Sir John Dixon 


| Poynder, one of the most promising and able of the 


younger Liberals, has announced his intention of not again 
contesting his seat in the Liberal interest. Mr. Ivor Guest 
is more important than either of them. His secession 
from the so-called Liberal Party at this juncture would 
undoubtedly inflict upon that party a heavy blow. Let 
Mr. Ivor Guest do his duty, resign his seat, and disso- 
ciate himself while he has time from his dubious and 
pension-seeking associates. We do not suggest to Mr. 
Ivor Guest that he should go over to the other side. He 


| can well afford to leave that sort of thing to “dear Win- 


ston” and Mr. Gibson Bowles. Let him retire with 
dignity and wait the course of events; but let it not be 
said of him that any fear of unpopularity prevented him 
from doing that which he conceived to be his duty. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, according to his own account, has 
been snubbed by the Censorship Committee. “I have prof- 
fered my evidence, I have been snubbed, and now I have 
nothing more to say.” Following upon which, Mr. Shaw, 
according to the Da‘ly News, went on to talk volubly and 
at great length, which is just like Mr. Shaw. He says he 
has nothing more to say, and he goes on talking intermin- 
ably. Mr. Shaw said all he had to say at least five years 
ago, and he has never stopped talking since. Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker has also been talking, but he has the excuse 
that his remarks were made in reply to questions put to 
him by the Censorship Committee. We quote from a 
report in the Standard :-— 


You have had one play rejected by the censor!— 
Yes, one. 


Did you anticipate that it would be rejected by the 
examiner of plays!—I have long ago given up trying 
to forecast what the judgment of the examiner of plays 
would be, because I have been unable, after long study, 
to arrive at any principle of his working. Therefore, 
IT have felt that the best plan for a dramatist is merely 
to write the play he wishes to write and take his 
chance. In “Waste” I wrote the play I wished to 
write and took my chance. He certainly departed 
from precedent in one of the reasons he gave me for 
refusing to license the play, but, of course, I could not 
bring that up against him. I have no right to ques- 
tion him in any way. 
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“Waste” was a painful play, springing from illicit 
relations between a man and a married woman. Mr. 
Redford demanded alterations. I asked him to 
specify them. He said it was “not necessary” to 
indicate particular lines, but I must be “ prepared to 
modify the extremely outspoken reference to the rela- 
tions.” I replied that I considered plain speaking 
to be the only honest course, that innuendo would be 
indecent, and that while I naturally could not admit 
that I had written anything unfit to be spoken in the 
theatre, and it was difficult to delegate my responsi- 
bility to him, still, if he would name the particular 
phrases which he objected to, I would consider their 
alteration. To this he paid no attention. He further 
demanded that I should “ eliminate entirely all refer- 
ence to a certain operation.” I had myself produced 
at the Court Theatre a few months before, and under 
the Lord Chamberlain’s license, a play the plot of 
which partly turned upon a similar operation. 


On the whole, we cannot conceive anything more reason- 
able than the demands made by Mr. Redford. It is 


quite useless for Mr. Granville Barker to try and make | 


people believe that he did not know what was the nature 
of the alterations demanded in the interests of public 
decency by Mr. Redford. He declined to make the altera- 


tions, and Mr. Redford very properly declined to license | 


the play. We ourselves witnessed the private performance 
of “ Waste,” and we can lay our hands on our heart and 
say that we never witnessed a more revolting play or one 
more calculated to degrade the theatre. Quite apart from 
that, it was very dull, and it could not be said to point any 
kind of moral or serve any kind of useful purpose. Mr. 
Granville Barker was asked, “ Do you think that it is a 
healthy thing for the public to be asked to judge of your 
advanced opinions in their individual capacity, and do 
you think it a wholesome thing for the drama that your 
advanced views should be put straight in front of the 
public?” To which Mr. Barker replied: “Yes, I think 
there is nothing to gain by treating the public as children.” 
But why does Mr. Granville Barker suppose that by refus- 
ing to allow the performance, before an audience which may 


include persons of every class, age, and intellectual | 
capacity, of a play dealing with an illegal operation the . 


Censor was treating the public as children? If Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker has the misfortune to suffer from “ advanced 
ideas,” there are unfortunately only too many ways in 
which he can propagate them. He can talk to his friends 
about them; he does, in fact, by the hour. He can 
lecture and he can write books, and people who are 
interested in ideas of this sort can listen to his conversa- 
tion and attend his lectures and read his books. On the 
other hand, any ordinary man, woman, or child, having 
no interest whatever in “ advanced ideas,” and never having 


heard of such a thing as an illegal operation, might casily | 


see advertised for performance a play called “ Waste,” and 
for the sake of passing a couple of hours of amusement 
walk up to the box office and buy a seat, and subsequently 
suffer a violent shock to his or her elementary ideas of 
decency. Of course, Mr. Granville Barker, suffering as he 
does from “advanced ideas” in their most acute form, 
cannot understand that he can be doing any harm by 
passing on these ideas fo other people more or less under 
false pretences. Fortunately, however, if he does not 
understand this a large majority of reasonable people do. 
Consequently the Censor will survive the criticism of Mr. 
Granville Barker, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and the whole army 
of “intellectuals” without turning a hair. In fact, it is 
our firm opinion that he will emerge from the conflict with 
a vast accession of credit and public esteem. Our advice 
to Mr. Granville Barker is that he should endeavour to 
cultivate a sense of humour and go and witness the per- 
formance of “Our Miss Gibbs” at the Gaiety Theatre. 
“Our Miss Gibbs * may not be a great play, but it is a 


thousand times befter than “ Waste,” and much more like | 


real life. 
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THE MOUNTAIN FOREST 


From olive-yards and vineyards on the hill 
The murmurs of eternal toil arise, 
But oracles of leaves the forest fill— 
The mountains, unlaborious, are wise. 
The torrents drip their milk from hollow places, 
The sky soars downward, upward stream the pines 
Through the blue-moted air, above old races 
Of crumbling leaves, where the brown lizard shines, 
Flame-like in motion ; while the full-leaved grove 
Drips its bright dews upon a mat unworn 
Of seedling beech and wind flowers, interwove 
With crocus blue as driftwood fires, and thorn 
Ambrosial. Down these clefts profound are rolled 
The noise of satyrs’ hoofs, a trampling herd, 
Spurning the pebble, and like discs of gold 
The warm beam sleeps on the red leaf unstirred. 
Here is it great Pan, hairy as a bee, 
And grey Silenus, shaking a green stem 
Of lilies, with a wet-foot company 
Of bearded rushes from the water’s hem— 
Such shapes as haunt with inarticulate cries 
Wet clefts and unextinguishable wells 
Thicken before the sun, like summer flies ; 
And all about the dim close temple swells 
The half-heard murmur of a forest gong 
Loud as the phantom gnats’ low undersong. 
M. Jourparn. 


THE OLD TEMPLE 


“ Desolation is a delicate thing.’”—SHELLEY. 


A temple in a ruinous fair place 

Where graven pillars lie beside their base 
Unvalued; on whose massy smoothness shone 
Most precious sculptures, but dislimned and blown 
By Time’s breath, like a crumbling ember. There 
The blind bird of the dusk has made his lair 
Under a cornice; through an architrave 

The wild green fig-tree gushes like a wave ; 

The thin grass trickles through the crannied wall, 
And on the shapes and shadows of marble fall 
The large-leaved dock and darnel, issuing through 
With armies of innumerable dew. 

Where once tall pillars stood, the hemlock rank 
Had flourished up, with rough and pipy shank, 
Filling the interspaces with a crown 
Outlasting theirs; the wheeling thistledown 
Makes pauses here awhile; the cold moist floor 
Of luminous mosaic is marbled o’er 
With clusters of pied moss, and bee-like swarms 
Of mould, and unimaginable forms 
Of hooded agarie and fungus pale 
O’erstreaked and iris’d by the travelling snail. 
From basins where no lustral fingers dip 
The fountain chuckles with a broken lip 
In lieu of chants. No priest treads silently, 

But clouds with shadow sandals wander free, 
Ministering in the inner sanctuary, 

And o’er the roofless courts a voice, a name, 

“ Hangs, as above the lamp hangs the expiring flame.” 


M. Jourpaln. 
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UNDENOMINATIONALISM 


Despite the absence of any immediate official programme | 


for the disestablishment of definite religious education in 
the schools of the nation, events such as the Swansea 
Schools Trial recur from time to time, to emphasize 
the necessity of constant watchfulness of all available 
data if right action is to be taken when the matter does 
again arise. 

Now there remain, of course, ardent Churchmen on the 
one hand and irreconcilable Nonconformists on the 
other, who stand by their convictions as firmly as ever, 
but it is probably true that the bulk of the public is 
weary of a controversy it does not understand, and there- 
fore tends to drift towards any solution which superficially 
appears to offer the compromise so beloved of the English 
mind. To the Churchmen who are slipping into this 
specious error the problem presents itself thus: “If we 


and we will not have the Secular Solution, Undenomina- 
tionalism affords a possible, if not very pleasing, via media 
with lasting peace.” 

The experience of pretty well every active worker in 
the cause of definite religious education establishes the 
fact that to the above initial misconception of the mean- 
ing of Undenominational teaching may be traced practi- 





come the inspiration of the whole life only when woven 
closely into the general material of the developing nature. 
Never in the after-years can definite religicus education 
withheld in school-life be made good, because the spiritual 
vision of childhood is both farther and deeper than after 
the coming of adolescence. Among men and women only 
one here and there may be met who retains in maturity 
the child's contact with all that the adult calls “ invisible.” 

There is no substitute for definite religion, whether it 
be the definite religion of the Anglican or the Wesleyan, the 


| Roman or the Baptist, for religion is a personal relation 


involving a personal knowledge, of which the result is 
personal conviction, and conviction is the opposite pole 
to indefiniteness. Undenominational teaching that is 
strictly and persistently undenominational, is one of the 
strongest non-Christian factors at work in the country at 
the present time, and largely responsible for the increas- 


_ ing indifference to the claims of all religion characteristic 
cannot have Church teaching without perpetual upheaval, | 


cally the whole of that disheartening indifference, which | 
numbs the faculties of the Church leaders, and no small — 


part of such active opposition as is not purely political. 

But did they understand the meaning of Undenomina- 
tionalism ? Devout Evangelicals — Nonconformists no 
less than Churchmen—who now pay court to the high- 
sounding polysyllable would be the first to repudiate 
that negation of all Christianity which it always may, and 
often does, actually cover. 

To begin with, whatever Undenominationalism may at 
the outset have been intended by the idealists to repre- 
sent, the name is wholly misleading. The antithesis of 
definite religion is indefinite religion, and if we call it by 
that name we realise better what we are talking about. 
Definite Christianity, founded, as its very name implies, 
on the Person of Incarnate God, preaches certain definite 
facts :— 

The Fatherhood of God. 

The Incarnation and Virgin Birth. 

The Life of Christ as set forth in the Gospel narrative. 

The Passion of Christ and its Atoning purpose. 

The Resurrection. ; 

The Co-equal Holy Ghost, and therefore 

The Trinity in Unity. 

These facts are reverently believed and cherished 
by all Christians, but neither severally nor in sum are 
they acknowledged in the Indefinite Religion usually 
named Undenominationalism. The supporters of In- 
definite Religion may, and usually do, accept some or 
even all these facts, but cannot suffer them to be taught 
to the children because it is of the essence of facts to be 
definite, and since non-Christian ratepayers deny these 
facts, the only way to be truly indefinite is to omit their 
mention. 

The effect of indefinite religious instruction (when the 
indefinite character is strictly observed) is either to inspire 
the child’s mind with the conviction that religion is a 
very foggy, unreal, and superfluous matter which con- 
cerns the sensible clever man not at all, since even his 
all-knowing “ teacher ” is obviously at sea on the subject; 
or, on the other hand, slipping into the strictly practical, 
it becomes synonymous with morality—a dull but 
necessary obedience to laws whose breach entails tangible 
penalties. Indefinite religion taught on these lines pre- 
sents its most favourable example in China, where Un- 
denominational religion has formed the principal subject 
of the school curriculum for several thousand years; the 
Confucian classics being, of course, China’s Bible, and 
embodying pure morality. Undenominationalism, in a 
word, forbids the teacher to open up before the responsive 
spirits of his children those mysteries of God which be- 
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of the present and the growing up generation. 

Why, then, it may be asked, is this miscailed religious 
instruction not repudiated by Christians of all denomina- 
tions? Partly, perhaps, because of the amazing elasticity 
of belief—amounting almost to fluidity—tolerated among 
nearly all Protestant bodies to-day, and even in lesser 
measure in the Anglican Communion itseli; but mainly 
because Undenominationalism in the schools is better than 
its theory and its name. Undoubtedly many young people 
have been turned away from any real faith by the indefinite 
presentation of religion by teachers themselves, perhaps 
without conviction, but, on the other hand, a large propor- 
tion of the instructions have set the unmistakable stamp 
of personal conviction on their teaching, and have thus 
conveyed definite conceptions of religion—the conceptions 
of their own particular denomination. This is probably, 
in great measure, unconscious, but a devout Anglican and 
a devout Methodist. each teaching without intentional 
bias the same Bible lesson, will inevitably give each the 
colouring of his own personal religion, and the more 
strongly in proporcion as the religious element is woven 


_ into the fibre of his own being. 





The child passing up a Council School from the influ- 
ence of a strong Churchman to that of an equally con- 
vinced Nonconformist, emerges with a hopelessly tangled 
notion of Christianity, but free from the fatal idea that 
the whole thing is humbug. What to believe he knows 
not, but the consciousness that his teachers all firmly be- 
lieved in God and the Bible and try to act accordingly 
leaves a foundation whereon the priest or minister may 
haply build a Christian faith. In many schools, again, 
the whole scheme of religious instruction is of so high a 
level that in effect the pupils do get a sound preparation 
for pious Nonconformity. The standpoint of the Church 
as herself the inspired Body of Christ and the authorative 
interpreter of the Apostolic Faith is of necessity barred. 

At its best, therefore, Undenominational teaching, so- 
called, predisposes the child towards Nonconformity, not 
directly and intentionally, but quite unavoidably; at the 
mean, it turns out the boy or girl at an impressionable 
age with the vaguest possible spiritual concepts, but an 
appreciation that running through many competing re- 
ligions is something real, and that the choice between 
Church and Chapel, in itself immaterial, is one of personal 
predilection. 

At its worst, Undenominationalism is the negation of 
Christianity, the soil of scepticism. ‘ 

The Church, in accepting this indefinite religion as th? 
State-established religion of the schools, committed. 
not an error of judgment, but the tremendous sin of 
offending “ these little ones,” and already she is suffering 
the penalty in the further attempts to take from her the 
care of the souls of the children that remain in the Church 
schools. But the fault is acknowledged, and now there 
remains the retracing of the way; we recognise the 
“moral monster,” and never again can Churchmen rest 
until the right to teach the children of the Church, 
wherever they may be found, the faith which is their gnost 
glorious heritage and most priceless source of consofetion 
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in a world none too easy, is fully recognised. The children 
of Nonconformists, in like manner, must be taught their 
definite religion, and Undenominational instruction only 
retained for those whose parents so desire. Christians of 
all denominations, but especially Evangelical Churchmen, 
must let no more time pass without realising that the 
Incarnation, Virgin Birth, Resurrection, the Trinity in 
‘Unity, and other such facts are shut out from the Un- 
denominational religious teaching, whose real name is 
Indefinite. 


And having realised—to know is to amend. 


A CENTENARY STUDY OF 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Every age must have its own idols; nor will the later 
generation endure patiently to worship the gods of its 
fathers. When Alfred Tennyson dreamed poetry with his 
compeers at Oxford, the literary idol of the old men was 
Pope, the satiricat and didactic, and of the young men, 
Byron, the cynical, the romantic, the revolutionary; not 
yet was the time ripe for appreciation of the true 
romantics, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth. Yet, soon, the 
ever-changing fire was lit upon a different altar. Keats, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, worthy gods all these, never to be 
dethroned, had power upon Tennyson; but the predomi- 
nant influence in the first poems, traceable most easily 
in “The Owl” and “A Dirge,” is that of Shakespeare, 
laurel-crowned, emperor of all romance, whose service the 
brilliant, glittering and cold-hearted eighteenth century 
had so long neglected and forsworn. Wordsworth, his 
lyre attuned to melodies so simple that sometimes they 
touched unwittingly the depths of bathos, understandable 
of the least, yet rising when the true inspiration took 
him to supreme heights, had broken a clear path through 
the briar tangles. All manner of noxious weed and aim- 
less tracery of fallen boughs, which the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a time of pretty trifles, of infinite elegant nothings, 
had suffered to ramble about the portals of the Muses’ 
house, fell beneath the battle-axe of his song. The 
romantic spirit, shaking off the last shackles of formalism, 
looked abroad for the new voice that should feed its 
awakened eyes with fresh visions of beauty. Between the 
essential humanity, however fitfully obscured by periods 
of bald verbiage, that characterised Wordsworth, and the 
richness of Keats, the radiancy of Shelley, there was need 
of a transitional voice—a poet of the true line of singers, 
in tune with the infinities, yet also in tune with his age, 
and to the need arose its poet. The young Tennyson, 
happier than Keats, more fortunate than Shelley, launched 
his first volume upon no indifferent audience, but into = 
world readily aroused to storms of praise and blame. His 
first warm inspiration never chilled in the bleak atmos- 








phere of apqathy; the stimulus, it may be an evil stimulus, | 


of popular appreciation was not denied him, for his 
faults, perhaps more than for his excellences, he was 
admired. It cannot be said that the age produced him, 
or that he moulded his age, but only that he was pecu- 
liarly its child. The time was ripe for a Tennyson, and 
Tennyson remained the idol of that mysterious, elusive 
entity, the reading world, as long almost as he had ears 
for the world or @ voice to sing to it. Now that, in some 
degree, he has fallen from that too-exalted pedestal, it is 
possible for us to range him with the poets of the ages. 
and to perceive plainly that he is neither Homer nor 
Dante nor Shakespeare, and nathless a true poet, the 
singer of some perfect lyrics. Aforetime the teller of this 
prophecy had been set upon for a rank heretic; but now he 
may go scathless, though he declare this truth. That. 
in the pitiless cycle of the years, most of the “Idylls” 
are surely fated to follow “ Harold” and “Queen Mary” 
into the final darkness. From which dismal place of 
tomhs, only the seekers among charnel-houses, delvers o/ 
dry bones, professors of obscure literary by-ways, com- 
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pilers of erudite tomes, fated to remain for ever unread, 
shall care to disinter them. Secure above the wreck 
stand “Mort d’Arthur,” “The Dream of Fair Women,” 
the “ Lotus-Eaters,” “Fatima,” “ Tithonus,” “Ulysses,” 
many of the scattered lyrics without names; there is a 
goodly book to be made from the salved wreckage when 
Time has had his will of it; the goodlier for that extrud- 
ing process which is so inevitably the fate of all poets who 
endure beyond their generation, and more especially of 
all Poets Laureate. 

No man may serve two masters. More emphatically, 
no artist can serve those quarrelling masters, his art and 
a cause; the measure of his injustice to the set purpose 
is the measure of his greatness as an artist; because in 
so many of his poems Tennyson suffered a conscious 
underlying purpose to overwhelm the essential beauty, he 
self-doomed these poems to oblivion. We cannot con- 
ceive Shakespeare as writing with any purpose other than 
pleasing himself, and perhaps his friends, and earning an 
honest penny; true, Shelley set liberty before him for 
guiding-star, but liberty is not a mission, but an ideal, 
and where is hint of purpose save pure worship of 
beauty, utter poetic emotion in the “Ode to a Skylark.” 
Milton was purposeful enough, yet it will give the moralist 
Many a weary hour if he strive to seek out the purpose 
underlying “ L’Allegro ” or “ I] Penseroso.” The purpose 
of art is to fulfil itself and create beauty, and the most per- 
fect poets are they who have achieved his end; all ideals, 
mundane or supralunar, evolve from the poet’s inner way 
of thought and desire and work themselves only half-con- 
fect poets are they who have achieved his end; all ideals, 
to art; crude art it may be at the first, incipient, stumb- 
ling, but full of the rudiments of art nevertheless. A 
strong emotion of indignation may cause a poet to pro- 
duce a work of beauty and art that is a veritable polemic, 
yet, as himself will first acknowledge, it is merely the 
fruit of his emotion which obliged him to create this 
thing that he might fulfil himself and the needs of his 
desire, and in so doing, this art, expanding at his will from 
the reserves within him, has produced that which your 
consciously purposeful writer, striving laboriously for his 
so obvious end, will never in a lifetime effect. Herein 
lies the strength of art and its weakness; its weakness, 
inasmuch as the weak man, fulfilling himself, may come 
merely to frittering over trifles, to carving of cherrs- 


: stones; for the strong there is never this danger; un- 


fortunately great men are more rare even than poets, of 


; whom there is none so large a company. The Goddess 


of Beauty is an exacting mistress. Whoso serves her in 
any of the arts must serve her wholly, and if any seek to 
cheat her in this wise, she will surely venge herself upon 
him, while he is yet alive to pursue him with all the 
scourges of the Furies, and after he is dead to destroy his 
name from the earth. Not otherwise will she serve even 
the most faithful of her lovers; being single-eyed, fear- 
less, without favour. She will take the songs of her poet 
from first to last to purge away the dross from them; 
patiently she will bray them till only the fine gold re- 
mains, and by this shining and immutable tithing shall 
her poet await his final appraisement. é 
Very much of Tennyson’s poetry must Beauty, the 
alchemist sacrifice; of “In Memoriam” she will leave 
stray verses, scattered beauties, that ring clear notes 
alone, but hardly the whole over-burdened heavy-droop- 
ing thing. So over-long it is that a stealing conviction 


' grows unwillingly upon the reader that in such a grief, 


so long drawn-out, so overly chanted, so paraded, as it 
were, to the cold-eyed world, lingers a taint of unmanli- 
ness. Yet there are treasurable things therein—most 
notably the complete lyric : — ; 
When on my bed the moonlight falls, 
I know that in thy place of rest, 
By that broad water of the west. 
There comes a glory on the walls: 
Thy marble bright in dark anpears, 
As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 
And o'er the number of thy years 





The mystic glory swims away; 
From off my bed the moonlight dies; 
And closing eaves of wearied eyes, 
I sleep till dusk is dipt in gray: 


And then I know the mist is drawn 
A lucid veil from coast to coast, 
And in the dark church like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 


The one beginning—“ By night we lingered 
lawn,” if only for the sake of :— 


The white kine glimmer’d, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field. 


and single lines and fragments such as these— 


His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 


Round the dreary west 
A looming bastion fringed with fire. 


There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
QO earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the cential sea. 


These instances all illustrate the excellence for which 
Tennyson has been praised so lavishly; his carving of 
little cameos, embodying his peculiar felicity of epithet. 
It would seem that the facility with which he selected 
or invented the one beautiful and appropriate word was 
an innate gift, one of his primal poetic qualities, since 
his early poems show the power already developed in all 
its fulness. 


The winds as at their hour of birth 
Leaning upon the ridzed sea. 
in one of the earliest poems. 

In contradistinction to this faculty of selection, it would 
appear almost that Tennyson was afflicted with some 
peculiarity of mind-deafness which obliged him to leave 
uncorrected so cacophonous a line as “ On the bald street 
breaks the blank day,” which has its companions in 
apparently wilful baldnesses and prosaisms which occur to 
mar the perfectness of certain poems. 

Beyond a certain point Tennyson did not develop, he 
degenerated, or he remained upon his level. It mav well 
be that the same words had been applicable to Keats 
or to Shelley had they lived to Tennyson's age. Unless, 
marvellously, they recognise the decline and discontinue 
production, it is a misfortune for poets to continue living 
after their powers have reached the zenith, a peril to 
their immediate fame, a hardship to their biographers, 
but an evil which time only, and time certainly, will ulti- 
mately nullify. It was Tennyson’s misfortune to live in 
an age of strenuous upheaval; the fault of his tempera- 
ment that he could not suffer these influences to weave 
themselves naturally into his poetry, but must needs force 
them in bodily, and strike a “modern note” which was 
too often of only fugitive interest. This too frequent 
absorption in the transient hour had its baneful effect 
upon high poetic ideals; witness this strangely unpoetic 
aspiration from “In Memoriam ” : — 


For can I doubt, who knew thee keen 
In intellect, with force and skill 
To &trive, to fashion, to fultl— 
I doubt not what thou wouldst have been: 


A life in civie action warm, 
A soul on highest mission sent, 
A potent voice of Parliament, 
A pillar steadfast in the storm. 


I would thou hadst lived, my friend—thou might’st have 
been—the mind soars up—poet, artist, discoverer, scien- 
tist—no, a Member of Parliament! Apollo, turn away 
thine ear! 

The most serious defect in that poetry which, through 
all defects, remains one of the glories of our heritage, is 
its frequent lack of genuine human passion. Tennyson’s 
knights and ladies, his hopeless, sorrowful young men, 
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often, indeed, discourse fluently upon love, but seldom 
strike the authentic note. They are as pale abstractions, 
moving across a shadowy stage. They mouth the words 


they have learned by rote, scarce comprehending their 


significance, waiting only for curtain-fall to take up again 
the threads of their own grey lives. In so many ways 
Victorian of the Victorians, the natural poet in Tennyson 
is often well-nigh crushed beneath the maroon plush 
wrapping of respectability which he has thrown over his 
singing robe; there is more humanity, more true virility 
in Browning's “ Last Ride Together,” his “One Word 
More,” and many another of his, notwithstanding their 
rough-cut edges, their lack of conscious artistry, than in 
all Tennyson's lamenting love-sick heroes. Here, it may 
be, we strike the root of the matter; there is in Tenny- 
son’s verse a latent weakness, a lack of hard masculine 
power, amounting almost to effeminacy, in witness of which 
it were well to note that when Tennyson is strongest, 
most powerful, most human, he is frequently singing in 


_ the person of a woman, as in “ Fatima,” or the speakers 
in “A Dream of Fair Women.” 
' is not without its due significance. 


This singular reflection 

It is as if the singing 
soul of that great poet, who was Tennyson, sang but from 
the grave of a greater poet who was not fated to be. There 
was in him a strange lack of elemental wildness. His 
kinship with nature was rather the loving knowledge of 
the tiller of the soil, daily familiar with country things, 
than the prescience of the traveller, the discoverer; every 
poet should break the wild for himself. Where his mortal 
feet may not take him, the wings of his imagination and 
his intuition will serve him passing well. 

The circumstances of Tennyson’s upbringing and early 
surroundings may well have had much to do with his 
lack of primitive wildness. That himself recognised some- 
thing of this lack seems to be hinted in this revealing 
verse : — 

And dare we to this fancy give, 
That had the wild cat not been sown, 
The swil, left barren, scarce had grown 
The grain by which a man may live? 

It has always irked this writer to think of Tennyson's 
habit of copying apt similes and striking metaphors into 
notebooks for future uses; these mental preserves form 
no part, in general, of a poet's equipment. In the moment 
of inspiration he should rather seek for them in some of 
his mind's obscure recesses, where they lie graven deep 
on the immutable tablets of memory; scarce can we con- 
ceive him searching his tangible writing-table drawer for 
a mutable and journalistic notebook. 

Indeed, they who have knowledge in these mystic things 
report that only a bad journalist depends upon his note- 
book; surely, then, by far the more woeful it is for a 
poet, creature of moods and inspirations, to depend upou 
so material an aid to crystallising his emotions. 

That a man may .have a notebook and yet be a true 
poet the instance of Tennyson proves; that he had been 
a better poet without it is too much to say, since without 
it he had not been himself; but, at least, the use of it 
points us, however dimly, to a chain of reasons why he 


did not attain to a more exalted greatness, being great, 
indubitably. 


MUSICAL PARTY STRIFE IN 
FRANCE 


France is one of those countries—they are not many— 
where cultured people care enough about music to indulge 
in all the excitement of polemic. The records of the 
eighteenth century are full of controversy. First there 
was the Homeric dispute of the Lullistes and Ramistes; 
then that curious intrigue, half musical. half political. 
known as the guerre des bouffons; finally the rivalry of 
the supporters of Gluck and of Piccinni, not to speak of 
the whirlpool of conflicting testimony which surrounds 
the name of Monsigny. From the earliest days of the 
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Franco-Flemish contrapuntists to the French Revolution 
France made music which was indigenous and reflected 
the national characteristics, and if Frenchmen frequently 
quarrelled about musical questions it was proof that their 
music was very dear to them. One does not quarrel about 
a matter of indifference. 

Just as English music was brought to a long standstill 
by the events of 1688, French music ceased to make real 
progress after the Revolution. From the First Empire 
to the Franco-Prussian War the musical life of Paris was 
led by such musical sans-patrie as Rossini and Meyerbeer, 
and the French public, like our own, sacrificed its artistic 
inheritance to strangers. A small number of Frenchmen 
of genius, of whom the first was Berlioz, and the last Bizet, 
struggled against the flowing tide, but they were made to 
suffer bitterly for the faith that was in them. Since 1870 
there has been a renascence of French music as an inde- 
pendent mode of expression, and latterly events have begun 
to move rapidly. At the same time the old passion for 
controversy has revived, and during the past few years 
Paris salons have discussed the respective merit of rival 
musical creeds with nearly as much animation as they did 
the claims of Lully and Rameau. In short, there is once 
more a healthy national musical life, such as many of us 
hope to see in London when the present ferment has 
produced its effect. 

Once they had emerged from seventy years of super- 
ficiality, French musicians rapidly evolved a style of 
diction which answered their need of a mode of expression. 
It is not yet perfect, but it is gradually acquiring a subtlety 
equal to that of French idioms, and differing from the 
musical speech of other countries as widely as the 
languages themselves. The mental attitudes of different 
races are sometimes mutually antagonistic to such a degree 
that anv attempt to apply the methods of one to the activity 
of another is foredoomed to result in aridity—a fact which 
is not without bearing on certain phases of our own music. 
This variety in mental attitude is curiously shown in the 
implied significance of words when used in reference to a 
work of art. For instance, a Frenchman describes a 


certain quality by the word recherché, which constitutes | 


praise, but the same term, translated into German, conveys 
as gesucht a very definite disparagement. Again, an 
entire chapter of racial psychology is contained in the 
distinction between the tinge of prim gentility which we 
associate with the word “refined,” and the untranslatable 
meaning of wn raffiné. It is this divergence which tends 
to retard the complete comprehension in this country of 
the later developments of French music. Here expert 
musicianship by itself avails one little. It is not unheard 
of that a perfect command of the French language has 
failed to enable a foreigner to grasp the subtleties of 
French literature and drama, and what is true of these 
may to some extent apply to music. 

Another factor to be remembered is the effect on music 
of recent movements in other arts. Any great esthetic 
impulse will inevitably reflect itself in the manifestations 
of each art in turn, though one may be affected later 
than another, music being usually the last owing to the 
characteristic independence of its material. The same 
impulse in medieval Italy produced cathedrals, frescoes, 
and devotional music; another movement led in France 
to the classic tragedies of Racine and Corneille and the 
gardens of Lendétre; the great composers of the romantic 
period reflected the literary phase which had preceded 
them; and the present renascence of English music is 
probably a belated consequence of the revival of the cult 
of beauty which has expressed itself even in the patterns 
of our wall-papers. Perhaps the connection with music is 
remote; yet it is by no means an absurd supposition that 
the unlovely furniture of the mid-Victorian period reacted 
on composers and caused them to write in a manner corre- 
sponding to the stodginess of their surroundings. French 
music is now responding to those impulses which in the 
last generation produced impressionist painting and, in 
rapid succession, Parnassian, Decadent, and Symbolist 
poetry. It is to Monet, Dégas, and Renoir, and to Baude- 
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laire, Verlaine, and Mallarmé that we must look for the 
impetus which has carried French music into prominence, 
and a sympathetic comprehension of their work will dispel 
the apparent elusiveness of the idiom affected by some com- 
posers. 

In reviewing French music since 1870 it is as well to 
eliminate at the outset the official musician. Until Gabriel 
Fauré became the head of the Conservatoire, that institu- 
tion exercised ro influence whatever on the new movement. 
Certain professors adopted a sympathetic attitude and 
achieved thereby a meritorious unpopularity which is 
remembered to their credit, but the institution as such 
remained impervious. At the present day the official. 
names still loom in the public eye, but in progressive 
musical circles they are entirely discredited. Their sur- 
vival is merely an example of the overlapping of styles 
which is familiar in every art. 

The period in question is divisible into three phases. 
The first is the formation of the little band of precursors 
who, under the paternal guidance of César Franck, 
laboured in comparative obscurity to achieve artistic inde- 
pendence. The formation of the Société Nationale de 
Musique, which has done so much to foster the movement, 
dates back to these early days. Then followed, say from 1880 
to 1895, the storm of Wagnerism, when the more thoughtful 
of French musicians, whilst avowing their profound 
admiration for Wagner’s work, saw in its invasion of their 
country a vital danger to the still fragile plant of French 
music. That was when the almost forgotten love of con- 
troversy reasserted itself and the Press was flooded with 
polemical articles for and against the Wagnerian influence. 
Finally came the era of the Schola Cantorum, which under- 
took the leadership left in abeyance by the supineness of 
the Conservatoire, and, simultaneously, the era of the inde- 
pendents. These are in opposition to the somewhat austere 
tenets of the Schola and represent musical intuition in its 
eternal struggle against dogma. As composers, these inde- 
pendents mostly abstain from joining in the fray, but their 
champions are less circumspect, and, be it admitted, less 
careful of their own dignity. 

To make the subject matter of present controversy clear, 
it is necessary to examine in greater detail the nature of 
the three divisions which we make in the period under 
examination. César Franck was a Belgian by birth, but 
as his best work was done in Paris, it has long been con- 
sidered justifiable to regard him as a Frenchman. It is 
only within recent years that a few critics have asserted 
that he imported a Teutonic element into French music. 
The fact is that he graduated in the school of what such 
writers term “musique 4 développement.” His forms are 
essentially those of German tradition. It is rather in the 
nuance of his harmonisation, and in the idiom of his inven- 
tion, that he was influenced by his French surroundings. 
But his significance is greater than this. He inculcated 
a lesson of artistic probity and established a tradition, 
neither of which will be forgotten as long as France is a 
musical nation. His principal pupils were Duparc, Cas- 
tillon, d’Indy, Chausson, Guy-Ropartz, Bordes, and Lekeu. 
Beyond these his influence extended to his colleagues on 
the committee of the Société Nationale de Musique, notably 
Chabrier, Fauré, and Dukas. All these, in a greater or 
a lesser degree, accepted the creed of César Franck, and 
proceeded to build up their compositions architecturally 
on the basis of the intellectual morphology of the classics. 
Whatever might be the nature of the work they were 
engaged upon, it was ultimately symphonic. 

Then came the wave of Wagnerism which threatened to 
submerge all that these men had achieved towards national 
independence. The Wagnerian methods, which converted 
lyric drama into one vast dramatic symphony, were 
obviously congenial to them, and were eagerly assimilated. 
The operas of that period, read at a later date, are eloquent 
of the danger which at one moment appeared imminent. 
But its very magnitude precipitated the first signs of 
reaction. As might be expected, these signs did not at 
first reveal themselves within the Franckist clan, but in & 
new quarter. The colourless nature of the Conservatoire 
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teaching was not altogether an obstacle to the more 
turbulent spirits among its pupils. Having no particular 
cachet to impress upon them, it at least did not turn them 
out decked in the appalling uniformity which has resulted 
from academic teaching elsewhere. Bruneau, and at a 
later date Charpentier, made a heroic attempt to liberate 
French lyric drama by means of a counter-movement, which 
has been curiously named rérisme. Neither composer 
was entirely free of the foreign influence, but both were 
alive to the necessity of making a stand against the Ger- 
manising of the French lyric stage, and though they may 
scarcely claim to have produced work of supreme merit, 
there can be no doubt that their operas are impregnated 
with genuine national feeling. D’Indy’s music-drama 
“ Fervaal,” in which the lingering influence of Wagner 
is still apparent, marks the end of this period, his later 
dramatic work, “ L'Etranger,” being a reversion to com- 
plete artistic freedom, albeit the symphonic idea is stoutly 
maintained. Apart from the inevitable discussion of the 
Wagnerian movement, controversy at this time centred 
round the rival claims of drame lyrique and drame 
sym phonique, with the important side issue of rérisme. 

In the meantime, however, d'Indy had succeeded Bordes 
at the head of the Schola Cantorum. This was the out- 
come of the Association des Chanteurs de Saint-Gervais, 


which Bordes had founded in 1892 for the cultivation of : 


ancient devotional music. With d'Indy were associated 


other of the pupils and friends of César Franck, of whose | 


musical legacy the new “ Ecole supérieure” became the 
acknowledged guardian. D'Indy is one of the most 
erudite of living musicians. Whilst he is no upholder of 
the obsolete inhibitive legislation of the schools, he is 
uncompromising on the question of the diatonic sequence 
of tonalities as the structural basis of all good music. 
structure itself may exemplify the thousand and one 
resources and moods of modern music. Its outward 


appearance rests with the unfettered taste of the composer, ! 
whose equipment should enable him to impart infinite | 


variety to his work. But internally it must be in line 
with the classical tradition. D'Indy’s attitude on this 
point, which recalls a little that of the Gothic theologian, 
seems somewhat dogmatic until the result of his teachings 
is examined. Then it transpires that perfect freedom of 
expression is by no means incompatible with formal 


orthodoxy. Before he became associated with the Schola | 
These, : 


d’Indy had as pupils Magnard and Witkowski. 
with Dukas and a few graduates of the Schola, form the 
nucleus of the group to which is controversially ascribed 
the tendency to write musique cérébrale, whereas the lean- 
ings of the independents are towards musique sensorielle. 
These terms, which are borrowed from an_ influential 
Parisian critic, have the advantage of describing in a 
few words the cleavage which undoubtedly exists. Their 
literal accuracy is not beyond question. As Locke says: 
“Nihil est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu.” 
The perception of music is a cerebral process, but its con- 
ception may proceed from different impulses, of which the 
above is a convenient nomenclature. 


The first of the Independents is Debussy, who, like 
Bruneau and Charpentier. was a pupil of the Conservatoire. 
As he has at various times contributed to the musical 
columns of the Press, it is not difficult to arrive at the 
point where his views differ from those propounded at the 
Schola. D’Indy regards the entire teaching of the great 
‘German classics as possessing international significance. 
Debussy maintains that this international significance 
ceased with Bach. The great masters who succeeded him 
are regarded as the founders of a German tradition of 
undoubted excellence, but of importance principally to 
Germany, whilst France must look to her own musical 
ancestry—to Rameau, for instance—for her classical 
tradition. Hence musique a développement has little 
attraction for him, and the Wagnerian music-drama still 
less. Not intellectual, but esthetic effect is his object, 
and his ideal is the shepherd whose reed merges into the 
landscape. If form there must be, it must depend rather 
on what: painters term “quantities ” than on key-relation- 
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ship. In fact, tonality itself is not allowed to restrict the 
freedom of esthetic selection. 

This constitutes musical impressionism in the strictest 
application of that much-abused word. It is a form of 
expression which is apt to elude the listener unless his 
excursions into the fields of poetic or pictorial art have led 
him to appreciate the manifestations to which it is related. 
On the other hand, it is at least conceivable that a listener 
of general culture, totally ignorant of music in its tradi- 
tional aspects, might prove more receptive, because he 
would, if his mind were sufficiently subtle, find here 
rsthetic impressions visualised in the same manner, and 
almost by the same means, as they have been in certain 
styles of poetry. This is an element the importation of 
which into music is pregnant with possibilities in the 
direction of extending its esthetic basis. It is, therefore. 
not surprising that ultramontane critics were inclined to 
resent it as an intrusion. The revolution is not being 
accomplished without a struggle, and the circumstance that 
history has willed the battlefield to be in France has noi 
tended to promote discretion in the opposing camps. 
D'Indy, with all his modernity, has had the epithet 
“pedant,” “Kapellmeister” hurled at him daily, and 
Debussy has been told in all seriousness that his music 
may be charming, but is anything but music. In England, 
where music arouses but languid interest, even among 
musicians, it is difficult to realise the zest with which this 
conflict of formal and impressionist art has been waged. 
Dukas's opera “ Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” was seized upon 
as a counterblast to Debussy’s “ Pelleas et Mélisande,” in 
spite of the fact that it contains all the elements of a 
reconciliation. Its structure may be symphonic, but it 
owes much to a disciplined type of impressionism. 

Meanwhile a diversion was created by the appearance 
on the scene of a new independent in the person of Maurice 
Ravel. Certain purely external points of similarity have 
created an erroneous impression that he is an imitator of 
Debussy, but a comparison of dates is sufficient to refute 
that view. Ravel is primarily an ironist. A mordant, 
ironic wit, and a passion for the invention of musical 
devices are the dominant characteristics of his work. 
This was made clear by the production of his “ Histoires 
Naturelles,” a musical setting of the clear-cut prose of 
Jules Renard. From that moment onward there existed 
in Paris not only “Debussisme,” but also “ Ravelisme.” 
and each had its own vociferous advocates, quite regard- 
less of the fact that neither of the composers immediately 
concerned is in the least disposed to countenance the 
fanaticism of their partisans. 

Whilst these discussions are engaging the attention of 
the musical public, a new generation of composers has 
sprung up at the Schola. The progressive enforcement 
of dogma was the work not so much of d’Indy himself as 
of his subordinates, who invested his every word with er- 
cathedra significance. It has had the effect of causing the 
Schola, which owed its existence to a movement of protest 
against academicism, to be regarded by some of the 
younger temperaments as academic in its turn. Their 
studies commenced when the earlier struggle was over, 
and, eager for, any movement which seemed to contain 
elements of progress, they flocked to listen to the voices 
of impressionism, which is like the wolf prowling round 
the Schola fold seeking whom it may devour. They 
stoutly maintain their allegiance to d’Indy’s ideals, but 
they have assimilated much of the essence of impressionism, 
and consequently form an intermediate group which is 
attracting considerable notice. Its most gifted member 1s 
Déodat de Sévérac, whose suite, “ En Languedoc,” is one 
of the most poetic achievements in modern French piano 
literature, revealing something of the spirit of Jean Fran- 
goise Millet, whilst a recent piece, “ Baigneuses au Soleil, 
savours of a twentieth-century Couperin. Next in import 
ance is Albert Roussel, some of whose works were recently 
heard in London. 

There is then a broad cleavage between formal and 
impressionist music. complicated by the existence of a 
number of petites chapelles, whose exact status is not $9 
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easily defined. These constitute the controversial elements, 
and party strife is acute. If the copious literature in 
which it finds its expression serves no other purpose, it at 
least proves that musical questions are taken seriously. 
Whether or not the confusion of many voices may ulti- 
mately reveal some measure of truth, it is inspiring to a 
musical enthusiast to read of a country where men love 
music, perhaps not always wisely, but well enough to break 
a lance in defence of their opinions. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A 
WALKING TOUR 


Nor all those learned tn the wisdom of the ancients are 
wise, nor is all ancient wisdom worthy the modern pains 
that are bestowed upon it. There are certain Greek jests 
that were stale from the day on which the first vulgar boy 
found the gift of speech, and grave elders who spend indus- 
trious hours bringing to light such matters from Aristo- 
phanic lumber rooms are little better than very superior 
grey beasts of the famous Meredithian strain. ‘Neverthe- 
less, the golden words of antiquity are as the sands of the 
seashore, and among them may be placed those of Aristo- 
telian dictum: “The solitary man must either be god or 
brute.” Few of us who are thrown upon the horns of this 
ancient dilemma will be tossed safely into Olympus. Most 
of us will fall into the same field with Nebuchadnezzar anu 
eat grass. 


The philosopher who says a good thing seldom knows 
how good it is. He is generally concerned with a thesis, 
and has his nose to the paper. Accordingly Aristotle 
suffers no wrong in having his words and intentions per- 
verted in the interests of generality. With this apology 
for what is to follow, let it be granted that the Stagyrite is 
appeased, and may, as a friendly fortress, be with con- 
fidence left in the rear. 


But it is necessary, first of all, to emphasise the old dis- 
tinction between the philosopher and the poet. Tempera- 
mentally every human being is either one or the other, and 
the common sense of mankind has always loved to point the 
antithesis. The poet is receptive, the philosopher acquisi- 
tive. The poet opens himself to receive all messages from 
without through the free media of his senses. The philo- 
sopher shuts himself up and allows impressions to filter 
down through the narrow funnel of his intelligence. The 
poet sees the world as it is, and echoes the music of the 
world when he sings. The philosopher sees the world in 
the light of a preconceived system, and, making amphionic 
music of his own, so builds his Thebes. 


It will at once be realised that the philosopher is the 
solitary man of our dictum. He is solitary because he 
retires to think instead of remaining in the open to per- 
ceive. He is constantly overhauling his acquisitions in 
private to see what he has really got. He collects a few 
stones and strives to build a universe of his own in the 
light of his supernal egoism. He is not content to remain 
in the world, but must place himself outside in order to 
pronounce judgment. Accordingly he must be either god 
or brute. Jn the majority of cases the first alternative is 
irreverent. The second remains. Let it be granted, 
therefore, that the philosopher is a beast. 

This brings us to the subject of walking tours. The 
result of a walking tour is to turn the poetic man into the 
philosophic man and the philosophic man into something 
worse. Incidentally it will dissolve friendships and induce 
every known degree of insanity. 

Two comrades of poetic temperament open the itinerary 
with every omen auspicious. Their receptive natures are 
warmly alive to all the varied phenomena of the wayside. 
They are glad to open themselves out in the sun and to 
receive unto themselves all the sights and sounds and 
odours of heaven and earth, to be, as it were, mirrors held 
up to nature. They are not solitary, for they are in the 
world and of the world, and feel themslves units in an 
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infinite brotherhood of diversity. Then begins that 
insidious process which changes the face of things. There 
is a certain rhythmic regularity in this form of locomotion 
which in course of time comes to exercise a kind of 
hypnotic influence on the senses. The exertion is per- 
sistent, but not fatiguing. It leaves the mind energy to 
reflect, while it blunts perception. The waters of Lethe 
close over the soul. The music of the world sinks to the 
merest murmur, and the vision of the world fades into the 
merest dream. 

When the poet flies out by the window the philosopher 
creeps in at the door. Silence drops down from the sky, 
and two souls, who an hour since had all the world for 
company, are soon quite alone. Each retires into himself 
to gnaw and worry whatever old bones lie in some forgotten 
corner of his being. This one becomes retrospective, and 
grows mad with the madness of Hamlet. The other is 


‘unfortunate in his sweetheart, and grows mad with the 


madness of Porphyria’s lover. Both have lost touch with 
the universe, and the universe soon shows itself all awry. 
The sun becomes an impertinence, the slow rise of the road 
an injustice, the frolic of the wind an affront. Our poets. 
have become philosophers, and in egoistic spleen cry aloud 
that the world is out of joint. The peg of one little string 
in the great orchestra has given way, and the little string 
exclaims that all is out of tune. 

It will have become apparent that a man fresh from a 
walking tour is a menace to society. A sane man is marked 
in two ways. He acts in everyday life as if he were the 
centre and pivot of the universe. He eats his dinner under 
the firm conviction that if he did not do so the universe 
would cease to be. On the other hand, he thinks and lives 
in the larger sense as one quite aware of the fact that his 
own small destiny is only one very small thread in an 
infinite woof. Now the philosophic temperament ordinarily 
fails in both these tests. The philosopher tends to neglect. 
his person, and to despise his dinner. On the other hand, 
when he begins to construct his system he starts from the 
central fact of his own cogitative existence. In plain. 
words, the philosopher is not only a beast, but a mad beast. 
It follows that any man fresh from a walking tour is 
mentally diseased. 

What is to be done with these people? At this time of 
the year there are many of them in our midst. Some kind 
of special legislation seems to be required. Perhaps it is 
hardly necessary to prohibit walking tours altogether as a 
form of recreation. It would probably meet the case if 
establishments were set up in various parts of the country 
in which these people might be detained for a short time. 
These psychologic effects are, of course, only temporary, 
and in each case a certificate of release might be signed by 
one or more experts in mental diseases attached to the 
various places of detention. But this is a mere suggestion. 
The evil has been indicated. It remains to find the 
remedy. 





SOME ROYAL MISTRESSES AND 
COURTESANS 


I wave just been reading a most fascinating book— 
fascinating in regard to its subject; fascinating, too, by 
reason of the charming style in which it is written. It is 
called “Enchanters of Men,” and is by Ethel Colburn 
Mayne, a lady who has written at least one most excellent 
novel, “ The Fourth Ship” (Chapman and Hall). 

Miss Mayne’s book about enchanters is in itself enchant- 
ing, and while dealing with the dispensers of feminine 


. magic she has given us ample evidence that she herself, 


whatever may be her other claims, possesses the most 
attractive one of the magic of the pen. She is indeed an 
ideal pen portrait-painter, and makes her ladies live before 
us in their loveliness, liveliness, fairness, and frailty. e 
The first two chapters of her book are devoted to certain 
Royal mistresses and some courtesans; and it is of these, 
and especially the latter, that I desire to write in this 
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causerie—to pass rapidly before the reader certain features 
in them which I catch as Miss Mayne’s canvas flits past in 
panoramic sequence. 


The Royal mistresses are, first, Diane de Poitiers. She 
lives again before us, and is fragrant “comme un 
parfum de beauté, d’aristocracie et de puissance.” Her 


réle was to make Henry of the big nose and pointed 
beard “radiantly and exquisitely happy.” Then comes 
Bianca Capello, “stout and of very full bosom, as the 
Italian taste desires,” and with the “ most brilliant and 


radiant eyes that ever painter painted,” and slightly pout- | 


ing, crimson lips, but “no ray of moral sunlight” in the 
later character of this beautiful able woman. The word 
“ vulgarity ” hovers on our lips. 

Then comes Gabrielle d’Estrées, of whom “ the supreme 
distinction is that Henry of Navarre adored her; gay aud 
sweet and lovely, serene, insouciante, light as a bird in 
its winged roundness, lively as a lark, she exhilarated, 
distracted, consoled, and she never needed consolation.” 
Her description sounds like that of the heroine in some 
romantic over-charged novel—golden hair, big blue eyes, 
pink and white complexion, rosebud mouth, pearly teeth. 


“ All the face composed of flowers, we say.” 


“Elle était blanche et blonde,” murmurs Sainte-Beuve, | 


musically. Lescure supplies the last little stroke. “ Her 
pretty double chin—one of the seren beauties.” How 
Gallic that is, with its air of the expert in feminine 
charms ! She was Henri’s “my beautiful love,” “my 
true heart,” “ my dear, dear mistress,” “my darling love,” 
“my all,” in the enchanting love-letters he wrote her— 
those “little masterpieces of winged grace,” with their 
refrain, “Je vous baise un million de fois.” When she 
died he wore black for eight days and violet for “ three 
whole months.” “The root of my love is dead; there 
will be no spring for me any more,” and in a few months 
he was writing his first letter to Gabrielle’s successor, 
Henriette d’Entragues, with whom he had already had 
some “ passages.” Marie Mancini, “fascinating, generous- 
hearted, restless creature, immortalised—how character- 
istically—by a good-bye! When the impossible had 
happened Louis XIV. lets her go! She goes the next 
day. The king bursts into tears as he hands her into 
her carriage. She looks at him. The black eyes are 
tender, but they flash a little; the wonderful voice 
quivers, but has it not a touch of scorn somewhere. 
. . . ‘Sire, vous étes roi; vous pleurez; et je pari!’ 
All the magic of the tender, brilliant creature speaks in 
that immortal good-bye. He loves her, yet he has failed 
her.” Her own epitaph, which she herself made “ with 
the genius for expression which had been hers through all 
her life, like her good-bye, is very short and very simple ”: 


“Marie Mancini Colonna 
Cendres et Poussiére.” 


Lola Montez is the last of the Royal mistresses, who, as 
I am writing a complete causerie on her, I shall here pass 
over. 

To the Royal mistresses sueceed the courtesans. 

And first, Tullia d’Aragona, of whom Alessandro Zilioli, 
the most attractive of her biographers, tells us that while 
still a child she “would hold arguments and disputations 
with many very learned gentlemen.” “They heard her, 
not without stupor,” says delicious Zilioli. “One seems to 
recognise that stupor,” adds the equally delightful Ethel 
Colburn Mayne. ‘Tullia, who “dressed divinely,” “ must 
have swept into her little court of admirers glittering and 
glimmering like a fairy queen in a pantomime.” Zilioli 
does not approve, but he understands. “She looked so 
beautiful,” he says—‘ tanta leggiadria, tanta venusta”— 
“that when we added to her the charm of her personality ” 
(he speaks not bluntly here !)—“J’ornamento degli abiti 
lascivi,’—he found it impossible to recall to life anyone 
more enchanting than Tullia must have been. Avid of 
flattery was Tullia, and not fastidious about the forms 
her praise might take. “ Adulation,” says Teoli, “was a 
nectar which she could sip with enjoyment from any sort 
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' own time.” 





of cup, and she was never satiated, nor even satisfied. 
The Cardinal’s purple united to the saffron veil of the 
courtesan!” exclaims Teoli, in a coloured phrase which 
seems to set vividly before us the radiant creature—her 
exquisite toilettes, her eyes, her enchanting manner; her 
singing and her playing upon diverse instruments. Truly 
a queen of courtesans, proud, too, of her literary glory 
(which was in those days a little unconventional of her), 
greedy of flattery, but generous in giving as she could as 
she got. “Illustrissimo,” ‘Nobilissimo,” “ Osservan- 
tissimo ”—all the compliments swarm at her pen’s point. 
“ Beautiful and witty as our sumptuous Tullia was, it was 
not for these charms only that she was adored. She had 


, all the frankness, the vividity, which are the more delight- 


ful marks of her type; and she had, besides, the inestim- 
able advantage of knowing human nature to the core. 
In a word, she was disillusioned; she had learned the 
great secret of happiness here below—not to demand too 
much. She was immensely proud, too, of her illus- 
trious descent, as were many of the great courtesans.” 


“Once long ago a Sophist philosopher called Stilpone 
said bluntly to Glycaera, Queen of Tarsus: ‘You corrupt 
our young men.’ “What does that matter,’ answered 
she, ‘so long as I delight them? You Sophists corrupt 
them in your own way quite as much as I do, and bore 
them into the bargain.’ That answer might have sounded 
in a Mayfair drawing-room, and thus the ages come 
together, for Tullia used to laugh at Calvin and Ochino 
(the renowned preaching monk) and taunt them, not 
unjustly, with a blind prejudiced distrust of all the joy of 
life. They could not distinguish between the harmful and 
the harmless.” 

Poor lady! Some ten years before she died Duke Cosmo 
had promulgated a sumptuary decree by which courtesans 
were compelled to wear the yellow veil. As a widow she 
thought herself safe. But no! She was summoned to 
give reasons for disobeying the law. She appealed to 
Don Pedro de Toledo, nephew of her patroness, the 
Duchess Eleonora. He advised her to show the Duchess 
all the sonnets which had been written to her by distin- 
guished men! And the Duchess did save her from the 
badge of shame. 


Ninon de Lenclos. “She was a problem even for her 
“She did just what she liked.” ‘“ She was 
never a beauty,” blurts out Tallemant; “and we gasp,” 
says Miss Mayo, and ask, “Is not her name the very 
synonym for beauty? Has it not been attached to every 
tool of factitious loveliness! Is there not Ninon Bloom, 
Ninon Cream, Ninon Powder?” “Her mind was more 
attractive than her face,” says Somaize, and again Miss 
Mayo: “ The truth is, of course, that she had fascination— 
that self-made beauty artwise which lives for ever, as 
her legend lives, which goes beyond mere facial loveliness, 
even when they go together. A frank, tender, touching 
face, an arresting voice, eyes wherein ‘la decence ct la 
volupté se disputaient l'empire’; a dazzling skin, a fault- 
less figure, grace in every movement. It seems 
enough.” 

There was one horror which invaded Ninon’s sybarite 
existence. It is an extraordinary story. In 1672 (when 
she was over fifty) a young man known as the Chevalier 
de Villars began to attend her house, and was received 
there as a distant relation. One day he caught from 
Ninon’s eyes an unexpected gleam of tenderness. It lit 
the spark. He fell in love, tried to hide his passion, but 
it at last broke bounds. And she was cruel—she who 
was so seldom cruel!—and he had caught that tender 
look. He grew desperate. Ninon knew not what to 
do. At last she went to the Chevalier de Jarzay 
(supposed to be Villiers Lord Jersey): “Let me ‘ell him 
who he is.” Jarzay, overwhelmed, instantly gave per- 
mission. In a terrible scene she told the young man the 
truth: “You are my son.” He rushed out and shot him- 
self in the thicket behind her house. 


“Say with me a little ‘de profundis’ for her,” wrote 
Voltaire. We say it, wondering what she would have 
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thought of it. Had she any speculations about that other 
future? Yes. “If one could think that one would be able 
to talk with all one's friends there it would be sweet.” 
Friendship and talking—the two real passions of her life! 
No mention of the “transitory state.” 

Then comes Sophie Arnould. Mrs. Mayne has a very 
charming way of introducing her personage, and this is 
how Sophie enters. Sophie Arnould, as she stepped on 
the stage of the opera at her début, sang in her pathetic 
voice the syllables “charmant amour ”—the first words 
which they utter as professionals are the subject of deep 
superstition with actors—and whose mind was so prehensile 
did not fail to observe the omen of her own beginning. 
“Ca porte bonheur,” she said, and smiled, as she 
remembered, too, that she was born upon 8t. Valentine’s 
Day. Very assuredly the omens did not lie! “One of 
those women who in life are the scandal of an age and in 
death its delight.” She was lovely, gifted, witty, and 
utterly disreputable; sharp-tongued, yet not soft-hearted, 
foul-mouthed, and assuredly not fair-souled. The only 
way to win her heart was to be witty or eccentric. There 
was a funny side to everything. If there were a serious side 
—and she impatiently supposed there was—it might go 
hang for all she cared. It was the Valentine’s Day of 
1740 which saw the birth of Magdelgine Sophie Arnould 
in Paris. Notice the first name; it, like her birthday 
and her opening song, was prophetic. She did not use 
it, but she never forgot that it was hers, and she cele- 
brated her jour de féte on St. Magdalen’s Day. 


She made a curious beginning for such a career as 
hers by singing, as a girl of sixteen, “Tenebral” at a 
convent church, and her patroness, the Princess of 
Modena, helped Paris to talk about this “angel with the 
celestial voice.” The talk of her voice reached the ears 
even of the Queen, so Sophie was taken to Versailles and 
sang bravely before the Queen, and before her bravura 
was quite finished the Queen said to the Princess: “I 
want her. Will you let me have her, cousin?” and tapped 
her laughingly on the shoulder with the royal fan. Her 
mother was agreeable. The great mistress was just cross- 
ing her beautiful salon as they entered. ‘“ How like you 
are! Only you, madame, have a finer bearing. Your 
daughter looks more romantic, more of a dare-devil, 
though.” The interview ended by Sophie being appointed 
by the Queen to be “her private music.” And in a few 
days the King appointed her to be “ his music,” and “par- 
ticularly to his’ theatre of the opera.” The great Clairon 
had taught her to act; Mlle. Fel to sing. And then her 
looks were all in her favour. She herself tells us that she 
had “a frank, attractive, intellectual face,” and “I have 
a well-made leg, a pretty foot, and arms and hands good 
enough for a painter’s model.” Mrs. Mayne says: 
“Glorious gleaming eyes are thine, the eyelids exquisitely 
narrowed at the corners, the eyebrows sweeping like the 
wings of a distant flying bird.” The face is a long oval, 
ineffably expressive. Her figure was slender and graceful ; 
she was not tall. And, best of all, she had her strangely 
fascinating voice. Quite a small one, yet so clear, so 
searching, poignant, plaintive! There was nothing it 
could not make you feel. She had cries and tears and 
sighs and sad caresses. She could make her audience 
shiver. There was a slight huskiness, so “It’s the love- 
liest asthma I ever heard,” said the Abbé Galiani. She 
lisped, too; but the seduction that may lie in a woman’s 
lisp is incalculable, as she was aware: “It wasn’t even a 
defect,” she said coolly of her own grasseyement. But 
there was one defect: her teeth were strikingly, even 
horribly, bad, and dentistry was then in its infancy. 
Thus, and with her pretty turn of wit, she went on the 
stage. “Mother says it’s going to the devil to go to the 
opera. Well, then, going to the devil is my destiny.” 
In a fortnight she was queen of the opera. Thursday was 
her night, and Thursday soon became the night. “I doubt 
if people would take anything like so much trouble to get 
into Heaven,” said a wag. 

“How many lovers?” asks Mrs. Mayne, and answers: 
“Only the police reports knew. How many lovers? Two 
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—not more. .. . The lovers began before she was grown 
up. Malezieux, a famous dandy, fell a victim to her when 
she was fifteen. He pointed out to her how Francoise 
d’Aubigné, fresh as the day, had married the cripple 
Scarron because he was witty. Our redoubtable Sophie 
was ready with her answer: “ I’ll do the same to-morrow, 
on the condition that my husband begins by being a witty 
cripple—and ends by being King!” 

But evil days fell on Arnould pére. He had to take a 
house and keep paying guests—“ country gentlemen visit- 
ing Paris.” One of these was a young man who called 
himself Dorval, “twenty-five, handsome, aristocratic-look- 
ing, and a poet. He soon ingratiated himself with the 
family.” After dinner “he would play tric-trac with old 
Arnould; he would argue gloriously with Madame; best 
of all he would behave so discreetly with Sophie—for of 
Sophie he took scarcely any notice at all. The old people 
were very sympathetic when one night he was attacked 
with a terrible headache and had to go to bed early. Dull 
was the evening without Dorval! The old people went off 
early too. And soon in the street a nervous little bird 
was panting against Dorval’s heart. Sophie and Dorval 
had run away together. And Dorval was not Dorval at 
all. Two days later there came a letter, signed “Louis, 
Comte de Brancas.” “As soon as I am a widower, I 
promise to marry your daughter.” Could anything be 
fairer from a Count !—nay, a Duke-to-be, for the old Duc 
de Lauraguais could not last long. . . . Madame Arnould 
was a woman of the world if she was anything; she went 
to see them—a little nobly sad perhaps, but wonderfully 


reasonable. There were tears, kisses, and complete for- 
giveness. 
In later years Sophie said: “M. de Lauraguais has 


given me two million kisses and made me shed four million 
tears.” 

But if Lauraguais had his wife, Sophie had her M. 
Bertim, very rich, and, alas! one Lacroix, her hairdresser, 
whom she called her l’ami du ceur, and with whom she 
walked out on Sundays, “like a little milltner, radiant 
and elated.” There was another, also, the Prince d’Hénin. 
He was one day in her room when Lacroix was brushing 
her hair. She wanted something after her hair was 
coiffeured, and the spoilt beauty said: “Let me see— 
wkose turn is it to run errands to-day?” And her wiity 


sallies!| One day she found the poet Bernard lying under 
a tree alone. “ What are you doing?” “I am talking to 
myself.” “Take care, then, you are talking to a flatterer,” 


To a friend of doubtful age, who said it was dreadful to be 
approaching forty: “ Ah, well, never you mind, for every 
day takes you further away from it.” Vertus called Mlle. 
Heinel wne cdlin. The latter complained to Sophie, who 
said: “ People are so rude nowadays; they call things by 
their right names.” When she saw Mlle. Guimard, who 
was very thin, dancing the pas de trois with the men, she 


/ said it reminded her of two dogs fighting fof a bone. 


She met a doctor with a gun under his arm going to see 
a patient: “Ah, I see you are afraid of missing him the 
other way’ A great lady said loudly in her hearing that 
there ought to be a badge of honour by which decent 
women might be distinguished from “the creatures.” 
“Ah, madame,” said Sophie, turning quickly, “how can 
you wish that? The ‘creatures’ could count you then.” 
In 1763, when the Opera House was burned down, and 
the Parisians were heedlessly saying: “ What, no water 
ready! But who would dream that an ice-house would 
go on fire?” Another great lady came in for the lash. 
“Ah, Mile. Arnould” (meeting her next day), “ perhaps 
you can tell me,” and she asked for particulars of cette 
terrible incendie. “All that I can tell you, madame,” 
said the “ terrible ” Sophie, “is that incendie is a masculine 
noun.” 

Paris, we are told, was at her feet for twenty years. 
She did what she liked, said what she liked, was what 
she liked—and Paris (and the Directors of the Opéra) bore 
it all. Belanger. the famous architect. was the only other 
person she seriously cared for. They were so much 
together that people said they were married. It was not 
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Belanger’s fault, and Sophie used to let the gossip pass. 
Once when twitted with having thrown herself away upon 
a mere bourgeois, she answered: “ Well, so many stones are 
cast at me that I thought an architect would be the best 
person to make use of them.” 

“The gay life!” says Mrs. Mayne. Wit and fame and 
beauty, delightful suppers, perfect cooking, perfect talk- 
ing, intellectual when she wanted that vein, inexpressibly 
obscene when she wanted that one; triumphs at the Opéra 
—Gluck, “the musician of the soul” (as she called him), 
appearing just in time to give her fresh éclat, when her 
earlier parts were getting too familiar and she was getting 
tired of them herself. But the end came in time. Her 
star fell quite from heaven, and she heard her dismissal 
from a hundred hateful throats when she sang the line: 

“Vous brilez que je sois partie!” 
in her great part of Iphigénie ; and the whole house reeled 
with brutal mocking applause. 

In 1788 she retired definitely. For a little while her 
salon cheered her; everyone came there—even Voltaire 
himself, who arrived one day in doleful mood, saying that 
“he was eighty-four years old, and had done eighty-four 
foolish things.” “ Dear me,” cried she, “what’s that? 
I'm not forty yet, and I’ve done more than a thousand.” 

“ But in reality, from 1777 to her death, it was all down- 
hill. From riches to poverty, poverty to penury, penury 
to starvation, starvation to an unknown grave. She was 
badly in debt; her voice was gone, her lovers were gone 
too.” 
she, still witty and blasphemous, inscribed the words of the 
Mass-dismissal, “Ite, missa est,” and saying to herself and 
to Belanger, who, though married, was still her corre- 
spondent, “Never mind! At the end of the ditch, the 
fall!” 

In time, too, she had to face “the hideous creature 
called Death”; her priest came to help her to do so. 

Sophie Arnould’s last words? Her name was Magdalen, 
as we remember, and she murmured: “ . quia multum 
amavit,” with her eyes—they kept all their loveliness— 
smiling into the priestly face. Then, as she confessed 
further, and the tale of “Dorval's” jealousies, caprices, 
violences, came to be told, the curé cried compassionately : 
“My daughter, what evil days you have lived through 
indeed!” 

And she made the supreme, the immortal epigram of all 
her brilliant life: 

“ Ah, les beaux jours! 
si malheureuse !” 

Last on our list is Jeanne du Barry (1743-1793), “ the 
best-treated kept woman in the kingdom,” with her easy 
virtue and her lavish generosity, her more than lavish 
self-indulgence, with her good humour, her frivolity, her 
impudence, and her incomparable loveliness—queen of the 
left hand, “ who became an historic personage by accident 
—one might almost say by mistake.” 

Jeanne®was the daughter of Anne Beécu, sempstress. 
Who her father was nobody seems to know. Her maternal 
grandfather had been a waiting cook at Paris, under 
Louis XIV. He was remarkably good-looking. A 
Countess had fallen in love with him and married him. 
She died, and the handsome cook this time espoused a 
fellow-servant. She bore him several children, of whom 
Jeanne’s mother was one. This girl, Anne, called herself 
a sempstress, but lived “in a style which indicated other 
ways and means of supporting herself than by the needle.” 
Her daughter Jeanne was placed, when six years of age, 
in a convent for “those young people who are in circum- 
stances tending to the risk of moral ruin,” by a rich pro- 
tector, a friend of her mother’s. There Jeanne stayed till 
she was fifteen, “ and then the golden head emerged from 
black woollen veil and coarse, unstarched bands, the 
exquisite form from shapeless, hideous robe, the ‘ perfect 
little feet’ from abominable yellow shoes.” She became 
a lady’s maid, then a milliner’s apprentice, “a pretty, 
flighty grisette.” In 1761 she met the man who was to 
lead her to “the heights of harlotry and rascaldom,”’ Jean 
du Barry, who called himself a Count. For diamonds she 
became the “mistress and decoy” of this man—the Roué, 
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he was called—who eked out a Government salary by the 
profits of his card tables, and, it is said, permitted, even 
encouraged, rivals. When the King cast eyes upon her, 
Du Barry was not the one to object. No mistress had 
reigned at Court since the death of Madame de Pompadour 
in 1764. The elderly King, who had never been really 
young—he was then fifty-eight—his wife, recently dead— 
was ensnared by “ her enchanting loveliness, rare as it was 
exquisite. Her manes of hair of that silver gold which 
gives such sweetness and such harmony to the face; her 
brown arched eyebrows, brown curling eyelashes, like rays 
around the melting blue eyes, with that dewy gleam in 
them which only Greuze can depict!” “Then there were 
a little Greek nose, finely-chiselled, and the bent bow of 
a delicious tiny mouth. Her complexion was as fair and 
fresh as an infant's,” so brilliant and fine that she never 
wore paint or powder. Her arms, her hands, her feet were 
perfect; she had a neck “with which most would be wise 
to shun comparison ”; and all around her was the atmo- 
sphere of triumphant youth—“ that perfume and light as of 
an amorous goddess, which made Voltaire say of her 
portrait, ‘L’original était pour les dieux.’” 

When Lebel, alarmed at the duration of the king's 
caprice, warned his Majesty that the new mistress was not 
a woman of quality, nor even married, the King only said, 
“ Let a husband be found for her at once.” Du Barry was 
himself married, but he found a willing tool in his brother 
Guillaume. She became Madame du Barry, her husband 
in name and she parting at the church door never to 
meet again. Queen of the Left Hand was Jeanne. “She 
became a patroness of the arts, like Pompadour; she 
imitated Pompadour in everything. When Marie 
Antoinette, the young Dauphiness, first came to Court, 
she asked in her innocence “what Madame du Barry’s 
special function was.” ‘“ Madame,” replied a tactful 
courtier, “to amuse the King.” “Then I swear I shall 
take her place,” replied the girl merrily and innocently. 
But when she learned Jeanne’s true function she showed 
her no tolerance, and nothing would induce her to do so. 
And this went on for six gay years. But in April, 1774, 
the King is ill. It is small-pox, caught while visiting 
Jeanne at Petit Trianon. He is taken to Versailles. On th:> 
4th of May Jeanne is sent for. The fear of death is on the 
King. “It is time, Madame, that we should leave one 
another.” He believes in the Devil, perhaps a little in 
God, to Whom he now resolves to “make the amende 
honorable.” It was time, for on the 9th he is dead. “ Shut 
are the royal palace gates for evermore.” She is ordered 
to a convent; but she is permitted to live at Luciennes, 
which she loves. 

There she has two lovers, Henry Seymour, a married 
Englishman, and the Duc de Brissac, faithful unto death 
and she to him. Both died on the scaffold—he in 1792— 
it was said the mob threw his head at her feet in her 
drawing-room at Luciennes—she in the next year. “We 
will not spell out that rending story,” says Mrs. 
Mayne, the lamentable, many-witnessed scene of her 
struggles, her shrieks, her “rush to the edge of the scaf- 
fold,” the hideous dragging sound of her feet on the boards 
as they pulled her backwards, her cry, “ Help, help” (A 
moi !), where there was none to help, neither any to pity. 

Yet the crowd was stirred for an instant. They 
were so accustomed to noble deaths that for the first time, 
watching this one, it occurred to them that there was a 
woman going to be killed. But the instant passed; the 
crowd was soon itself again. So fell the lovely 
empty head. 

With Carlyle’s judgment we leave her and many such 
as her. “Thou unclean, yet unmalignant, not unpitiable 
thing! What a course was thine from that truckle- 
bed (in Joan of Arc’s country) where thy mother bore 
thee to an unnamed father; forward through lowest sub- 
terranean depths and over highest sunlit heights of har- 
lotry and rascaldom to the guillotine axe, which shears. 
away thy vainly whimpering head! Rest there uncursed ; 
only buried and abolished; what else befitted thee?” 


W. W. T. 
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A RAINY DAY 


From the cloudy sky falls every now and again a drop of 
fine rain, which is at once absorbed by the fragrant and 
furrowed dust of the lane; and is hardly felt, hardly 
visible, except in the spreading water-dimples in the 
lilied pools of the river. It is an orderly and varied scene: 
“All is measured, mingled, gliding easily one thing into 
another—little rivers, little plains; swelling, speedily 
changing uplands, all beset with handsome, orderly wees; 
little hills, little mountains, netted over with the walls of 
sheepwalks,” and to the west the grey domed line of the 
sky, where the sun descends in ladders of peaceful light. 
The honey-coloured flowers of the lime flush the tree with 
colour, as if a light shone from below; but the other trees 
show their darkest green, save where a white leaf is turned 
back upon their bronze by the uneasy wind. Between 
dark hedgerows stretch the pale shorn meadows, or the 
grey rippled surface of late-mown hayfields, whose frag- 
rance floats on the rain-laden air. Over the hedge 
amethyst-flowered brambles straggle loosely, tangled thick 
with bryony and clematis with silvery-green shoots, and 
on its steep bank grow rank grass and dripping mosses, 
tangles of enchanter’s nightshade, with Tyrian flowers 
enclosing a spark of gold, bracken, and lolling hart’s- 
tongue and broad-plumed ferns. The foxglove has lost all 
the lower bells of its tall campanile, Herb-Robert has 
become a mat of crimson filigree, and large-leaved chest- 
nuts overhanging the hedge are speckled with their small 
yellowish fruit, or drop them, before their time, into the 
lane. From the green-berried elder, from the white- 
flowered umbel-bearers, tall as immense candelabra, over- 


topping the hedge; from the pungent yarrow and ragged | 


pink campion, from the nettles, already tinged with 
autumnal yellow in their lower leaves; from the graceless 
embroidery of late summer, rises a rank and heady frag- 
rance, unlike the exhalations of spring. 

The rain falls thicker, clotting the fragrant dust, drop- 
ping down the ladders of the leaves; and soon a film, grey 
as falling ashes, covers the distant round-headed forest 
trees, while the voices of birds fall sweet and hoarse 
through the descending drops. After the shower the light 
streams from a sun surrounded by clouds, ash-grey, white, 
and blue; some slow in their motion, and solid as marble 
steps, others fine and friable as flakes of snow. Round the 
sun their torn edges shine like threads of spun glass, and 
seem to concentrate rather than impede the light, even 
when they float across it for an instant. Usually a cloud 
has a name suggesting darkness, nevertheless it often holds 
the light like a crystal; indeed, “a shining cloud is one of 
the most majestig of secondary lights.” 

When the sun is muffled, ray-like ladders of rain are 
formed, and the rain begins again—first scattered drops, 
then a shining spray, blown like smoke to and fro by the 
variable wind. On the remote sky-line to the east lies a 
field of charlock, a long irregular topaz, capriciously 
bright, and about it stretch the downs, with their shining 
levels and shadow-pencilled dells. Nearer, beyond a screen 
of beeches, where the pale green of the new leaves shines 
like the first ravages of autumn, a wide field of green wheat 
is smeared with moving finger-marks as the wind touches 
it in its sinuous passage or furrows it as the keels of a 
fleet furrow the water, leaving behind it a myriad closing 
wakes. The swaying, silver flux of the barley sparkles, too, 
as the light travels on its surface, and a hiss, like the surf 
of a calm sea, rises and falls as the wind-currents move it 
to a smooth and gradual swell. Upon the high-shouldered 

‘fields the tall growths of the benty grass are transfigured 
by the level sun, and the tall spires of sorrel glow blood- 
red, the hue of fingers held before a lamp; while the rushes 
waver and glisten, the pink-plumed grasses, the rare golden 
flowers of the branching buttercups, the lilac crown of the 
sparkling thistle, become strange and luminous as jewels. 
“The glittering silver lie on the ridge of the backs of the 
sheep, owing to their situation respecting the sun, makes 
them look beautiful, but with something of strangeness, 
like animals of another kind, as if belonging to a more 
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splendid world.” In the far distance, directly beneath the 
sun, the faintly pencilled water-carriers stream over the 
river and the pale landscape, faint as if drawn in silver- 
point, with its round-headed trees, pale as puffs of smoke, 
floating upon a luminous level of silver. After the rainfall 
the trees, like tossing fountains, continue to drip their 
load into pools or sparkling runnets which reflect the 
great clouds sailing far overhead, and one seems, in looking 
down, to be gazing into an immense sky-like depth. The 
branch of a blasted tree, reflected in one of these, appears 
like a network of giant black coral—a weed in the water. 
The air is nimble and cool, as though Nature had, in the 
storm, expressed herself, and heaved from her shoulders 
some burden of an intolerable emotion. Between shingly 
banks, tufted with coarse grasses and vermilion sorrel, the 
river runs smoothly on towards the west, mirroring the 
green banks, the plumed grass, and the cheeping swallows 
that dip to their flying shadows on the surface. The light 
begins to redden to amber in the west, and to make a ‘warm 
horizontal glow behind the heavy-foliaged trees. The 
vaporous clouds float upon a lake of ever-reddening light, 
while below the illumined river, with its mirrored sun, 
burns “like glass mingled with fire,” a strand of its distant 
bridge shining like glistening wire, the shapely distant 
plain swimming in gold, the blue clouds dissolving into a 
pale, powdery brightness, until a central pool of light is 
left clear beneath a level bar of cloud, raised like a port- 
cullis, opening into the descried distance. Let us take the 
key of the fields, now that the clouds are purple as the 
flowers of the bramble, or the crowns of the thistle— 
flowers stained with the lees of the wine of summer—and 
pass through the gate before the clouds close down, as the 
suns dips and all the ways are darkened. ar 





THE FIRST CHAUFFEUR 


Wuen the French inventor hit on the term “ chauffeur” 
to indicate the driver of the automobile, he was probably 
unaware of the fact that the word bore a very sinister 
meaning to his countrymen of a century before. The 
name had, in fact, struck terror into the heart of many 
an eighteenth-century traveller. It was in 1779 that 
Johann Buckler nick-named “Schinderhannes,” or the 
“Chauffeur,” announced, in the manner of his kind, his 
advent into a world which it was his destiny to leave in 
more dramatic manner than he had entered it. Upon his 
arrest at Limburg in May, 1802, he was confronted w'‘* 
a series of charges far more serious than those of excee 
ing the time limit, or the running over of errant chickens 
and pedestrians on their lawful occasions. 

A terror of the highway, indeed, was John the 
“Chauffeur,” a sordid, outlawed ruffian who, if he did on 
rare occasions display the magnanimity of a Robin Hood, 
combined in his one person the cmelty of Ned Kelly, the 
cunning of Jack Sheppard, the devil-may-care of Dick 
Turpin, and the greed of Rasiuli. His positive qualities 
were a pretty way he had with the ladies, and a grim 
sense of humour, almost worthy of Edmond About’s im- 
mortal brigand, who, it will be remembered, laid aside a 
huge sum annually for the upkeep of the roads in the 
neighbourhood of his lair, with a view to encourage traffic. 

Any thirst after righteousness which the youthful 
Johann may have inherited from his remote ancestors was 
early quenched by the surroundings of his childhood. His 
father was almost as arrant a knave as his son. Indeed, it 
is small wonder that he developed into a consummate 
villain, of whose doings it is surprising we hear so little, 
considering how often they are alluded to in contemporary 
literature. | 

Born and bred upon the Franco-German frontier, hjs 
early youth was spent in the midst of the direst horrors 
of anarchy and revolution. During an enforced appren- 
ticeship to some forgotten Fagin, Johann displayed 
| singular audacity in the hazardous occupation of play- 
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ing the sneak-thief among the commissariat wagons of the 
armies of the French Republic. 

The profits of this highly specialised branch of his 
adopted calling at length seemed to him out of proportior. 
to the risks entailed, and Buckler deserted his mentor 
to join one of the robber bands which infested the eastern 
frontiers of France during the great Revolutionary period. 

Within an amazingly short time his companions recog- 
nised his quality, and, in spite of his youth, unanimously 
elected him their leader. From that time to the day of 
his capture, endowed with a genius for organisation 
worthy of a braver cause, he devoted his indomitable 
energies to the confederation, under his captaincy, of all 
the robber gangs from the Rhine to the Danube. 

Taking into consideration the lawlessness of his fol- 
lowers, the wide area covered by his operations, and, above 
all, that the scene of his exploits was in the heart of 
civilised Europe, it is little short of incredible that Buckler 
should so long have carried on his villianies with impunity. 
It is said that his appearance struck such terror into 
those whom he addressed as to render them utterly power- 
less against him. On one occasion, when alone and un- 
armed except for a light carbine, he met a company of 
Jews travelling together. He boldly accosted them and 
demanded their purses, and they tamely gave them up 
to him one by one. He then searched their clothing, in 
the meanwhile passing his carbine to one of them to hold. 
until he had finished. Although often captured, he proved 
too slippery to hold for long, and his hairbreadth escapes 
would furnish material for half-a-dozen stirring romances. 

Buckler established fixed camps, outpost stations, and 
secret rendezvous, all connected by efficiently guarded 
lines of communication with his headquarters. By the 
imposition of oaths and other devices he terrorised the 
peasants into aiding the members of his bands and the 
innkeepers into affording them shelter on demand. His 
system of picketing was admirably adapted to his purpose, 
and constituted a special department of his business; 
while for spies he generally employed women or Jews 
disguised as meek traders. As his organisation flourished, 
he formed the idea of drilling his followers and dis- 
tinguishing them by badges, uniforms, and numbers, pre- 
sumably lest they should waste their energies in robbing 
each other unwittingly. Moreover, the rascals learned to 
address each other in an argot intelligible only to them- 
selves. 

Besides adapting all the methods of guerilla warfare to 
his circumstances, Buckler anticipated the gentlemen of 
the confraternities of the Camorra and the Black Band in 
the manner in which he levied blackmail on the func- 
tionaries of the towns and villages within the area of his 
patronage. 

But it was in his peculiar method of securing ransom for 
his captured travellers which gave him the name of the 
“Chauffeur,” and distinguished him from the ordinary 
theatrical brigand of the Apennines and Balkans. Johann 
was nothing if not original, and when the question of 
ransoming a captured wayfarer came before him, it was 
his practice to have a fire lighted, and to toast the soles 
of the prisoner’s feet until the wretched victim was per- 
suaded to appraise his person beyond all fair value, and 
to shriek assent to his captors’ terms, however exorbitant. 
Even then his torments were not- over, for non-compliance 
with the outlaw’s demands, or the slightest delay in their 
fulfilment, invariably led to a renewal of the torture, even 
to the death. 

The fact that his principal victims were citizens of the 
French Republic has led to the supposition that his fol- 
lowers were in league with the Royalists. Certain it is 
that during the Directory many Chauffeur outrages were 
committed in various French border towns, and it was 
specially remarked that the leaders were invariably dis- 
guised in the uniform of the National Guards. On the 
whole, the evidence seems to point to the fact that Buckler 
was playing for his own hand. ; 

Before his capture on May 31, 1802, the power of 
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“Schinderhannes” was already on the wane. As France 
advanced her boundaries the Chauffeurs, fell back across 
the Rhine, and their depredations grew pettier day by 
day. There was no room outside his army for such people 
in the territories ruled by Napoleon, though we cannot 
help thinking that had Buckler enlisted in the Grande 
Armée, he would certainly have ended by finding a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack. 

But he chose a worse part, and wilfully prostituted his 
great talents to the powers of darkness. A few months 
after Napoleon had taken the matter in hand, the brigands 
were stamped out. After languishing in prison for eighteen 
months Buckler was executed, with nineteen of his fol- 
lowers, on November 21, 1803, at twenty-three years of age. 





A FOOL AND A MAID ON LUNDY 
ISLAND 


Ir was the seventh day since I came ashore on this little 
granite boss which stands up through the waters of the 
Bristol Channel, and still I could not set to work. My 
cabinet of stoppered glass tubes for the collections of the 
Isopoda and Thysanura which I had intended to make 
were still empty, my cork setting-boards for the Lepid- 
optera still unpacked. The prime object of my visit to 
the island was to gather new facts for the padding up 
of a theory I had framed in explanatio. of the anomalous 
land fauna of this long isolated rock. 

That little problem seemed childish enough beside the 
all absorbing and incognisable mystery which I very soon 
detected lightly wreathed around its hollow fern lined 
combes and split pinnacles of granite crag. 

A great enigma had entered like a spirit into the soul 
of the island’s beauty and made it dazzling and perfectly 
unintelligible. Its magnetic fascination had trapped me 
within its field and kept me idle through the summer days. 

It was the hottest afternoon I had experienced during 
my stay. A great sheet of liquid blue ran out across 
the channel and in the haze of distance bent back, return- 
ing again as the blue vault overhead. The head of a 
bull seal rose through the sea-blue, that deep mystery of 
blue, down in the cove 300 ft. below. I could just make 
him out with the help of my binoculars. He quickly 
disappeared. 

The sky-blue was so transparent that one might reason- 
ably have expected to be able to see through to Almighty 
God himself sitting on the throne, but it was unrelieved 
by any object save the flecks of a few gulls’ wings beating 
up from the sea. 

The island was becalmed. Not a puff of wind stirred 
to swing the bluebells or to tap the line against the flag- 
staff on Semafore Hill. Red Admiral butterflies flaunted 
pink-barred wings to the sun and large green bettles 
dropped at random into the fern. The air was turgid. 
inspissated almost by the continuous heat, yet the calm 
was not that of inaction but the intensification of motion 
of the “sleeping” 
equilibrium. 

The silent brilliance of the scene was menacing. It 
was more terrible than a thunderstorm because more un- 
telligible. 

Flashes of quartz and felspar crystals shot from the 
granite through the eyeball like streaks of pain. Some- 
where up in the blue, a lark sang on and on ceaselessly, 
as if in a magic trance. It maddened me at last, and I 
longed to rip out its heart and find the cypher of that 
unintelligible song. No other sound was audible but the 
whisper of “mystery, mystery” coming up from the sea 
waves on the beach. 

Such a mystic trinivy of sea, sky and rock would have 
strangled through even in Spinoza, and excluded from its 
communion Wordworth’s divining soul. A great vascular 
system ramified through Puffin Island and distributed to 
every blade of grass a mystery steeped in ichor. I 
could hear the pulse of its arteries in the song of that 
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lark and seemed to hear the beat of its heart coming up 
through the ground on which I stood. 

A large white butterfly nestled in the heather away on 
my right. It was the artist, in her white gown, painting 
the Knight Templar Rock. I wondered what impression 
she could squeeze out of the inscrutable silence of that 
grey granite stack. She had always appeared to be 
profoundly pleased, I thought, with her Lundy work, and 
certainly none of the islanders were troubled with the 
sensations of mystery which fell to my lot. And why 
should they? The circumstances, after all, were nothing 
but a fine day on a beautiful island, with what the guide- 
books call “ rugged scenery of great grandeur.” But the 
mystery could not be shaken off. I met with it afresh 
in the next combe, where a boulder scattered green slope 
ran almost down to the sea. Vast multitudes of uncanny, 
owl-faced puffins had collected there, and stood about 
on the rocks or at the entrance to their nesting burrows. 
Overhead flew a gyrating circle of these winged goblins, 
and the papillotance of the sunlight played across the 
serried ranks of the lesser sprites—bluebells, sea pinks, 
and red robins. Deep, unplumbed silence prevailed, for 
the puffin has no voice. Only occasionally could be 
heard the whish of the wings of a passing bird. 

The irresistible magnetism of the scene would have 
aroused the most sluggish curiosity and yet defied the 
most intense. I was tired after my long walk in the sun, 
and mentally fatigued as well. I slept at last. 

It was late in the evening when I awoke. 
the dreams of sleep passed on, uninterrupted, into those 
of my waking hours. A yellow new, moon overhead was 
carved into an Egyptian hieroglyph. The stars shone 
out around her; they were the polished tips of a thousand 
spears all pointing down at me. A bank of clotted mist 
caught in the dark foliage of a phalanx of Scots firs, 
whose giant forms stood up one behind the other at the 
top of the slope, like a troop of bad angels, and, like 
the whiteness of the bitten lip of hate, the white sea 
breakers were just visible through the thickening fog. 
The sea itself was hidden from view. 

Immense wreaths of mist coiled around the columns, 
pinnacles, and minarets of granite, time-sculptured and 
grey. The mist magnified and transformed. The island 
changed into a great temple pushing up into the clouds 
with its superscription writ large 


IGNOTO DEO. 


I craved for the intellectual satisfaction of final and 
complete knowledge. I made an effort to reach the Deity 
as I looked out once again with a knifelike scrutiny on 
the sea, and rocks and sky—all those material objects 
which muffled and obscured the Real behind them. No 
reply came, and even as I looked, the face of nature 
hardened into petrification. Its stone bruised the heart. 
I turned my Gorgon’s head away towards home, feeling 
how terrible it was to be alive, to be taking a part, willy 
nilly, in the great mystery play, into Death itself. Whata 
grand optimism was that which let men eat, drink, and 
carouse. Rather would I have expected them to stand 
at the street corners discussing their common doom or to 
fret their hearts away like beasts tortured in a puzzle box. 

I recalled how I had scoffed at the words of my friend 
Kinnaird at lunch that day, when he said, looking towards 
his wife, “The only perfection of which man is capable 
is not knowledge, but love.” Then, smilling at me, “Give 
up your search, Paracelsus, and take a wife,” and I had 
scoffed again. “Whose wife?” said I. 

I was within 50 yards of the Knight Templar Rock 
when I noticed a mysterious whiteness shining through 
the thin mist which capped its top. The few scattered 
rays of the early morning light were directed towards 
that desolate perch. I paused and looked. Was it up 
there on the cold grey stone that I was going to find 
the noumenon, and final rest from the hounds of reason 
and curiosity which had dogged my steps? Or was it 


a sign, a revelation, implanting the germ of a new | 
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philosophy of life, which I so badly needed? I soon 
would know. 

A strong impulse sent me running acrcss the heath 
towards the naked outcrop of granite stone. Sick with 
excitement, I reached the bottom of the stack, assured 
that some sort of consolation awaited me above. The 
rock goes up for 40 ft. I scaled the steepest side forget- 
ting in my haste the steps cut out on the other side. I 
looked over the edge of the top and across at the figure 
of a young girl lying out still on the flat, lichened surface 
of the rock. She was clothed in a white muslin gown. 

On hands and knees I crept over to her side and lit a 
match. Before the third match in. succession flickered 
and went out she opened her eyes and caught me watch- 
ing the beauty of her face. 

I knew then wherein the revelation lay, not in know- 
ledge, but in love. 

Even without the large stain of Vandyke brown on her 
small sunburnt hand, I should have recognised the person 
of the artist who, for fear of stepping over the cliffs in 
the fog, had bravely decided to remain on the rock until 
it cleared away. There she fell asleep. 

As we entered the farmstead at the south end of the 
island, day came “like a mighty river flowing in.” The 
fog cleared and the air freshened. Already I saw a change 
on the face of nature. I had cast my mental slough. 





AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY 
. VIL. 


Tue familiar landscape was transfigured, and became 
through many influences, and through a miracle of light, 
an enchanted land, the forest of Broceliande. Autumn had 
laid on it many colours, which were now brightened by 
the rain, until from the highest knoll of ground the trees 
below showed like a bright tesselated pavement newly 
washed. But this valuable surface had nothing of the 
fixedness of marble-stone; and at every gust of wind the 
sparkling tree were, as it were, blown to vividness, as 
an ember is by a breath, and the leaves fluttered away 
from them like ashes, whirling and rising high through 
the air. In some way, beyond all language, the vision 
was strange and mirage-like. The mist-prolonged dis- 
tances, the small cottages and mills, the bright-edged 
steeples, the delicate fields and thread-like roads, the 





| trees that sparkled like the ever-rising water at the apex 


of a jet of a fountain, were as though they had not before 
been surprised by any eye, and would not, after this 
momentary apparition, be seen again, but would dissolve 
like the visionary countryside seen through the many- 
coloured glass of a rainbow. 

From the slow or swift travelling and dissolution of 
impressions, images and sensations that colour our lives 
as the bed of the brook colours the running water, from 
that “continual vanishing away, that strange, perpetual 
weaving and unweaving of ourselves, can we preserve any- 
thing, as a gift, from the many-coloured and sounding 
pageant?” 


A delicate day, when the clouds have been swept into 
almost sky-coloured, sky-dissolved threads and splinters, 
when the light-shaking river is clear in its brown-amber 
flow near the banks, where the plumed grasses and reeds 
are bent one against another, chirping like the old men 
around Priam above the gate of Troy. The elms are still 
fairly green, save for a golden bough, but the beeches 
are freckled with the sparks of that slow fire that will 
burn through the woods, and the water-side willows are 
parcel-gilt, shot through with bright autumnal yellows, 
brighter than sunshine. There is no stir of insects in the 
grass—that small hushed cry of crisp dry life that vibrated 
through the summer months; the sunshine is yellower, 
the shadow under the hedge bluish and misty. Through 
the brown flags the wind tinkles, and in the dry thistles, 
the brown skeleton cressets of meadowsweet, the tall 
white-seeded grasses on the bank, which make a sibilant 
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shivering noise, a light whispering. The spirit of the 
place seemed all attention, the grass listened, holding its 
breath—numbering my footfalls. “ Eternity was manifest 
in the Light of the Day, and something infinite behind 
everything appeared and talked with my expectation and 
moved my desire.” One could not help feeling there 
might be some reason for the matutinal stillness, unbroken 
but for the dull sudden fall of a chestnut among the rough 
gold of the littered grass and the snapping of a yellow 
acorn to the ground, where, as the bright old legend goes, 
Pan, the voice of the world, perhaps lies somewhere near 
in that noon sleep of his that was so sacred from all 
interference. 

In an old Celtic romance there grows a tall tree by the 
side of the river, one-half of which was in flames from 
the root to the top, and the other half was green in full 
leaf. We may perhaps see the mystic tree now, when 
half the leaves are fallen in a circle round the tree-roots, 
while the light-hung survivors colour but do not hide 
the fine-fibred boughs, and between the sinuous river 
banks the mirrored air bears the inlay of floating lustrous 
leaf-flakes dropped from the smooth willow or the shim- 
-mering half-stripped poplar, whose remaining leaves flap 
and bicker like small flames with a subdued dry patter- 
ing. Here is a water-rooted elm, yellow as its dust-like 
spring leafage, while a few paces from it another has but 
an aureate cresting to the rounded cumulus of its upper 
foliage, as though the sun had just risen behind 
it; here is a third lifting up two yellow boughs, like 
“hands of glory.” An elastic birch tree, hanging on the 
water, yielding every fine limb to a gust, with the sun 
.upon it, and brightening in the wind like a flying sun- 
shiny shower, is a tree in shape but like a spirit of water, 
a golden jet d'eau. Stripped of half its leaves, every fine 
line tells like the threads of silver in a niello. Here a 
sthora-bush, clasping the bank, burns a sullen red, while 
‘directly beneath it dislocated leaf-tesserae have lodged 
upon the amber-green pool, until the bay of the river, 
like the stone avanturine, is full of bright flakes and motes 
—leaves that have strayed from the current into a lock 
of sleek river grass, long lemon-coloured slips from the 
willow, yellow and heart-shaped from the poplar, pink and 
ccherry-coloured from the thorn. The river is so slow- 
paced here that the small grey foam-spots hardly move 
at all, and the reflection from the thorn-bush burns un- 
‘broken upon its surface. The growths by the river-bank 
and low hedge that divide the high-backed towing-path 
from the water meadows, are so tattered and bright that 
one might fancy that the strayed pack-horses of a silk- 
pedlar had passed this way, and left some of their shining 
fragments upon the hooks of the taloned briars which 
stretch their gaunt purplish ropes under parti-coloured 
leaves, green, orange, cherry-red, and dull dog-wood 
colour; there is no lack of black and white, too, both 
the silver-grey fluff upon the willow-herb, and the mat of 
“black dead leaves beneath the double ranks of blunt- 
-headed willows, from which rises a sharp, tonic fragrance, 
the fragrance of late autumn that is like a message—some- 
thing that is both new and old, like an autumn morning. 


The worn grass of the hill is sprinkled with white flints. 
The path that follows its long shoulder in search of greener 
pasture-lands in far-away blue hollows, of watches of 
russet-headed grey-stemmed beeches drawn up in line along 
the summit, their heads blown aside like the flame of a 
candle in a draught, now runs upwards, gladly, towards 
the rim of.a small empty cup moulded in the bosom of 
a treeless height, at the bottom of which some love to 
lie and contemplate in a “ privacy of light” the disc of 
the sky. Around it is a fringe of thistles, flashing like 
vibrating Pleiades, of bright grass-bents swaying in the 
wind, beneath the flickering grey of the fine cloud shadows, 
and dry gorse bushes, the whispering of whose spines is 
interrupted by the cold chirping of unseen finches. “ Lift 
up thine eyes to the hills,” and it is then that other hills 
are lifted up to our eyes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE STRATA OF A LIVING LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy. 


Sir,—In my communication of July 3 I incidentally referred 
to the three strata which I have detected in a living language. 
As I am an experienced teacher of English to French people, 
and of French to English people, I have, since writing my letter 
of the 3rd ultimo, thought that perhaps I might be useful to 
junior teachers of languages by submitting to them, with your 
permission, the result of my long experience. 

I shall consider to-day two distinct branches of the above- 
mentioned strata: the colloquial and the literary. I am of 
opinion that no one can speak or write any modern language 
effectively if he does not make his own these two distinct 
elements. Many learn this from painful experience. I can 
quote a case in point. 

Macaulay, the historian, in his early days, was intending to 
spend some months in Italy, and in order to acquire Italian 
he went through a course of reading, under a master, of works 
of history, philosophy, and general literature for several years. 
Thoroughly equipped, as he imagined, for his journey, he went 
to Rome. But on his arrival he discovered to his dismay that he 
could not understand or make himself understood by the people 
that he met in the Customs offices, or hotels, or post-offices, 
and was so disappointed that he was about to return home at 
once. Happily, he was invited to speak at a meeting of politi- 
cians on the occupation of Rome by the French. He carefully 
prepared his speech in Italian, and it was warm]~ applauded by 
the linguists who were there. Thus he found out that it is 
one thing to acquire the language of letters, and quite another 
to speak and write that of everyday life. I therefore beg to 
suggest that the learner’s first efforts be directed to the spoken 
language, its idioms, and pronunciation. The literary language 
prevails in philosophy, history, didactic poetry, and the like, in 
which the order of words is nearly the same in both English and 
French ; when the design is to move and interest the people, the 
really native tongue is invariably employed. 

I was once asked by a junior colleague: “At what time is 
it advisable to make pupils write out narrations and letters? ’’ 
My answer was: “I am of the opinion of Mr. Sime, one of 
His Majesty’s inspectors of schools, ‘that the child should begin 
to com almost as soon as it can read and write.’ This can 
easily be snanagedt There are lots of English books containing 
very short and interesting anecdotes For French children 
peda English, the teacher could first translate into French* 
one of these anecdotes, then read out the original to the class ; 
afterwards, give it out in substance to them, and then ask the 
smartest of his pupils to do the same orally, and so on, until the 
dullest of the lot has also had his turn. I am of opinion that 
at the outset a systematic teaching of grammar is not absolutely 
necessary.”’ 

I was also once asked another question: “ What do you think 
of the ‘direct system’?’’ I answered: “For material objects 
it is admirable. In the first place, it is interesting ; and it is 
Voltaire, I believe, who said: ‘Dans l’enseignement toutes les 
méthodes sont bonnes, sauf les ennuyeuses.’’’ Another of its 
qualities is this: it makes the pupil talk. But, unfortunately, 
it is powerless when it has to be used by the learner as a vehicle 
to express moral feelings ; it is quite as powerless in the language 
of history, philoloyy, commerce, letters of any kind, grammar, 
politics, science and the like. In the latter cases, it must be 
helped by translation. I therefore do not consider it, as some 
people do, as the sole valuable link in the chain ofthe teaching 
of living Ianguages. It is but one of the several links in that 
chain, and that is about all it can lay claim to. I can even go 
the length of saying that there is in this very method room for 
improvement, if it is helped by such a method as “Miss Crow’s 
system of teaching conversation.’’ Miss Crow was a teacher of 
English in Paris in 1892, and she used to take an English ilhus- 
trated journal, explain the pictures in English, with, now and 
then, an explanation in French ; then she would call upon her 

upils to do the same in turn, correcting each other's mistakes. 
Tn this way, their interest was excited, and they were drawn 
into conversation. To my mind, Miss Crow’s lessons were 
masterpieces of teaching—simple in their language, interesting 
in their treatment, and practical in their application. 


A Frenxcu Lrxeocvrisrt. 











* On the principle that ‘‘all explanations which break new ground should be 
given fret in the mother tongue.” 
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A PERFECT ENCYCLOP4EDIA OF MUSIC 
The 


“Music Story Series 


Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


Author of “ The Great Tone Poets,” “ Musicians’ Wit and Humour,” etc., etc. 


¥ @ach volume has between 200-300 pages. Square Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. net. 


HE “MUSIC STORY SERIES” Volumes are authoritative, interesting and 
' educational books—furnished with appendices which give them permanent value 
as works of reference, data, etc. Each volume tells all that the reader may want to 
know upon any of the aspects of musical art which the various works of the series cover. 
The books are produced in the highest style of typographical excellence, with illustra- 
tions in photogravure, collotype, line and half-tone reproductions. The paper is 
deckle edge, with wide margins for notes. 


The following volumes, each at 3/6 net, are ready :— 


Story of Oratorio Story of the Harp 
By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, B.A., Mus. Doc. By WM. H. GRATTAN FLOOD, Organist of 
Enniscorthy Cathedral. 
Story of Notation Story of Organ Music 
By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac.} | By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of English Music 


1904 (Musicians’ Company Lectures). 


This Volume is a pen and pencil sketch of English Music 
for 300 years—1604 to 1904—and has been adopted by the Royal 
College of Organists as a Text Book. 


Story of the Organ 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


Story of Chamber Music 
By. N. KILBURN, Mus. Bac. (Cantab). Story of Minstrelsy 


: ere By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Story of the Violin Ss F 
By PAUL STOEVING, Professor, Guildhall tory of Musical Form 


School of Music. By CLARENCE LUCAS. 


An EDITION DE LUXE of each of these Volumes in 
White and Gold, 5/- net, is now ready 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR OF THE PUBLISHERS (POST FREE), 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO. L”™ 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE 
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DELICIOUS 


RED 
WHITE 


COFFEE. 


. BLUE} 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 











The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was oe 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 














THE “ LEADERS” 


OF FICTION 
THE GAY PARADINES 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 

Academy ; ‘We heartily recommend the story to all our 
readers.” Daily News: ‘‘A sincere and vivid piece of work.” 
Daily Mirror: © An admirable picture of life in London one 
hundred years ago.” Daily Chronicle: “A vivid picture of a 
century ago.” 


THE SECRET TERROR 


By ‘‘ BRENDA.” 6s. 
Times : ‘* A thoroughly good novel.” Scotsman: ‘* Cannot 
fail to interest and impress readers about the troubles of real life.” 
Morning Leader : ‘‘ Powerful and straightforward.” 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By ROBERT GRANT. 6s. 

Academy : “One of the really fine books that go to hearten us 
amid the welter of crass futility which now disgraces the name of 
literature.’ The bookbuyer : ‘* One of the small number of 
novels Which are destined to be the classics of their subjects. A 
novel on very human lines—full of plot and movement.” 


IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 


M. PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 

Shefficld Daily Telegraph : “ Away from the beaten track of 
novels : will, by reason of the intenseness of the tale and the 
aeatiet dénouement, sustain the reader’s interest from beginning 
to end.” ; 


STOLEN HONEY 


By ADA and DUDLEY JAMES, 6s. 
Times : ‘‘ A skilful and attractive story.” 


ondon: STANLEY PAUL & GO., Clifford's Inr. 
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STANLEY PAUL'S LATEST LIST 
THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


A. J. ANDERSON. §$ Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net, 


This important and fascinating romance of the love story of the 
famous friar-artist and the nun Lucrezia—the world’s greatest 
love story—is ready at all Libraries and Bookshops. 

First Review Sunday Chronicle,in devoting three whole columns to this book, 
says:—‘ A great, picturesque and fascinating romance, to be read with eager 
interest.” 

Globe.— A most readable and interesting story. The ways and manners of 
Florence and Prato during the middle of the fifteenth century are portrared 
with carefulness and are not devoid of colour, and the central figures of the 
story are well and clearly defived. The book should recommend itself to all 
interested in romance. The illustrations are excelleutly reproduced,” 

A Second Large Edition Ready. Third Edition at press. 


SHOES OF GOLD 
HAMILTON ORUMMOND 
FIRST SEVEN REVIEWS. 


Daily Telegraph.—**'A most excellent romance, thoroughly interesting 
extremely well written and worked out, and should win high favour with ul 
lovers of spirited lustorical fiction. He will find it hard to put down the 
volume, so ingeniously has the author worked out his plot. A really fine tule 
—we heartily recommend it to all readers in confidence that they will not be 
disappointed.” 

Truth.—‘‘A stirring picture of eighteenth century Court life at St. Peters- 
burg and Versailles.” 








Morning Leader.—"' A gentleman of France, a striking, vigorous, and charm- 
ing romance." : * 
Standard,—“ An excellent story. The interest never flags for an instant. 





Guardian.—*"* Wonderfully well rendered.” 
Liverpool Daily Post.—‘* The book is strong.” 
Times.—** Mr. Drummond writcs the historical novel with much talent. A 
busy, spirited story.” 
OTHER NEW 6)- NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
THE SECRET TERROR ee ie “Brenda” 
THE GAY PARADINES.. ; es Mrs. Stephen Batson 
THE CHIPPENDALES . Robert Grant 
STOLEN HONEY ... Ada and Dudley Jamcs 
HEARTBREAK HILL... Herman K. Vielé 
(N CALVERT’S VALLEY M. P. Montague 
LOVE, THE THIEF Pv Helen Mathers 
CO-HEIRESSES eee E. Everett-Green 


POPULAR 1/- BOOKS. 
BROTHER ROGUE & BROTHER SAINT 


TOM GALLON 
An entirely new Novel at a popular price. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 
CECIL RALEIGH 
A Novel adapted from the great Drury Lane Drama. Be sure to 
ask for ‘tthe Drury Lane” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another 
book is published under the same title. 








THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 
ALICE PERRIN, Author of ‘ Idolatry.” (New Revised Edition. 


Saturday Review.—‘ Full of picturesque adventure aud interesting local 
colour.” 
Literary World.—* An admirable description of jungle life.” 


Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD 
Bedfo-d Guardian.—* The latest in Stanley Paul's splendid series, aud, like 
most of the others a rattling good one. A rollickiug tine tale, full of action, 
and cleverly constructed.” 


THOROUGHBRED FRANCIS DODSWORTH 


Manchester Guardian.—* The book deserves a place on the shelf next to 


* Handley Cross.'"' 
GAY LAWLESS 
HELEN MATHERS "Fourth Edition, 


Truth.—* You must read it, it is full of go. Gay is a delightful girl—fresh, 
spirited, impulsive, and warm-hearted.” 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 


G COLMORE Third Rdition, 


Spectator.—"* Powerfully written, and its subject demands attention.” 
THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN 


HELEN ROWLAND [Third Edition, 
No more humorous and tied book has been published since the 
‘ **Dolly Dialogues.” 
The ** Daily Mail” devoted over half-a-page to noticing ‘* The Widow.” 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON 


GEO. R. SIMS Chiurd Edition. 


THE DEATH GAMBLE GEO. R. SIMS 
THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 


E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Being Volume 2 of the **Drury Lane” Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Saturday Remew.—' A capital racing story, written by one who thoroughly 
knows what he 1s writing about. The description of races, racing folk aid 
racing talk are lifelike and interesting.” 

Financial News.—'‘ Mr. Hawley Smart was the prince of racing story tellers, 
but it seems to us that Mr. Noel Williams has every qualitication for filling 
the vacant position.” 

STANLEY PAUL & CO.,, Clifford's Inn, London. 
eS ene ee 
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HEY SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECO ND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





E, 7 BOTTOM & OCO., 
* — BOOKSELLERS, &c, 

32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 





University College of Wales, 
ABERYSTWYTH 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH. 
The Council invite Applications for the post 
of Professor of French at the above College. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN LATIN. 

The Council invite Applications for the post 
-of Assistant Lecturer in Latin at the above 
College. 

Applications, together with 75 printed 
-copies of Testimonials, must reach the Regis- 
trar not later than Monday, Sept. 6, 1909. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 


J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 





Typewriting. 


a Nested ite esha promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1 000 words. 
Specimens and_ references. — Address Miss 

ESSER, The O.chard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 








| Greats: (WALTER SAVAGE.)— 
COMPLETE WORKS, with Life by 
Forster ; portrait ; 8 vols,, original cloth ; 
Chapman & Hall, 1876; £5 5s.—WALKER, 





37, Briggate, Leeds. 
[YEE WRITING. — The WEST 
KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ 


MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and Gereral 
Copying. Private Dictation Room. Circulars, 
&e., duplicated. References, Established 16 
years.—SIKES & SIKES, 223A, Hammersmith 
Road, London, W. 





OOKS—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Book finder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
Srenengine. any Saleable Bouks for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particulary want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14 16, Juhn 
Bright St., Birmingham. Harmsworth Ency- 
clopadia, 10 Vols., 56s, net, for 32s. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s, 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
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SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
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No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write DirEcTorR, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
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A LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PIOOADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


_Speciality:—French Tllustrated Books of the 

Kighteenth Century and Modern French EDITIONS 

DE LUXE. 

*,” Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting -ame to me. 


Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 





XFORD UNIVERSITY. 


DELEGACY FOR THE TRAINING OF 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES and Practical 
Work will be held in Oxford between the 
dates of August 3 and August 31. The Lec: 
‘tures will deal with the teaching of all the 
School subjects and with the Theory of 
| Education. Students may take one week only 
of the Course to attend the Lectures on the 
teaching of their special subjects, 

For full information, fees &c., apply to 
N, WATERFIELD, Secretary, Secondary Wein. 


and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d ing Delegacy, Old Clarendon Building, Oxford. 
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THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly. 


_Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Book 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


The Rain! 


It has been raining all June and 
July, and now we are at August and 
it may keep raining. If so, you should 
turn to the new books, and if you 


want guidance as to them get the 
AUGUST 
BOOK MONTHLY. 


It costs Sixpence, and is published by 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 


Stationers’ Hall Court, 





If you read ‘‘The Log of a Sailorman,” you 
will remember how the book held you from cover 
to cover; and you will be glad to have your 
attention called to the author’s latest romance. 


Over Brave Blue Seas 


6 By WILL BROOKE 6s. 


e@ Author of ‘The Log of a Sailorman.” 

Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the course of the 
year, but the number of writers oi sea stories—genuine sea sturies 
—may be counted upon the fingers of one hand ; consequently, an 
unmistakable addition to the roll is an affair of wide interest. 
No reader of ‘‘ The Log of a Sailorman,” which was received with 
such public favour last season, and extolled by the press of Britain, 
‘America, and the Colonies alike, can doubt that Mr. WILL BRooxe 
has the root of the matter in him, and that his work entitles him 
to a place beside the veritable masters of the crait. A sailor by 
profession, Mr. WILL Brooxe has gifts of, insight, rg pe tee 
observation, and humour, that are the birthright of the born 
story-teller. 


In his new work, “OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS,” Mr. WILL 
Brooxe presents a realistic account of a sailor’s life; his wander- 
ings and adventures by land and sea, from the time of his first 
voyage in a sailing vessel until he obtains command of an ocean- 
going steamship. Thrilling adventures, strange scenes, and 
wonderful happenings follow each other in rapid succession ; 
the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intensely vivid and striking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 
hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl; and throughout 
the book there is an indescribable atmosphere of actuality. 
“OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS” is no whit less fascinating than 
its predecessor, and it shows, in addition, a greater ease and 
mastery of technique. The book lends the finishing touches to a 
growing reputation, and will be read by all classes of readers with 
complete satisfaction. 
Copyright in America. Special Colonial Edition. 


London. 


The CENTURY PRESS, 6-9, Surrey St., London, 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 




















SONNETS. py corp ALFRED DOUGLAS : 


Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have : | 
not previously been published in book form. ‘Ihey include Lord | 
| Alfred Douglas's recent work in “ The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed | 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. iM 






The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: | 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 


used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which ts no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 








The SPECTATOR says: 


““ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Dou las has | | 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving |] 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, | 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” | 

The SCOTSMAN says: | 


“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting fer the characteristic contempt which it flings upon a 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 















The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 

i the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an iy 

exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” ! 











IN PREPARATION 
LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 










Fcap. 8vo, 
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Printed for the 


NOTICE reSMITH'’S 


So far as the ACADEMY 3s 
concerned, Messrs. WW. H. 
Smith &F Son are no longer 
“sll at your service” We 


have taken thee ACADEMY 


away from them, and they can-— 


not get tt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


Wve look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopolist. 


NEVER MIND SMITH’S 
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Thomas Hardy and the Censor 


“THE ACADEMY 


WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH REVIEW 
Edited by LORD ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 


a = a 
No. 1945 AUGUST i, 1909 ~ PricE THREEPENCE 


TO OUR READERS 


If you aré told that the 
ACADEMY 2s “sold out,” or 
“dificult to obtain, please don’t 
worry. Send your name and 


address to the Publisher of the 


“ Academy,” 63% Lincoln's [nn 
Fields, London, W.C. HE 
as “still at your service”; and 
he will see that you are 
supplied punctually. 


Che “ ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 
ANYWHERE—EXCEPTING AT 
W. H. SMITH’S STALLS & SHOPS 
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THE 


Lanston | M onotype 


Composing and Casting Machine 


is now to be found in the Com- 
posing Rooms of more than 


SIX HUNDRED European Printers. 








It is the best friend the General Printer can 


have on his premises. 
It is used by all the leading Book Printers. 
It is the only practical machine for Tables. 


It is as economical as its cheapest com- 
petitor for common work, and immeasur- 


ably superior for all higher grades. 


It maintains in all classes of Work the per- 
fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 





F-.r fall particulars, call at, or write to the ~ffices of 


The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


43 and 43a, FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works—REDHILL, SURREY. 
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LIFE AND LETIERS | 


WE have received a letter from a correspondent in which 
he makes use of the following words: “ A few weeks ago 
I saw announced that there would be a series of articles pub- 
lished in Taz Acapemy on the methods of business of the 
firm of W. H. Smith and Son. I ordered the paper to be 
sent to me every week from my newsagent for the express 
purpose of reading these articles. Two have appeared, but 
for the last two weeks no mention is made in the paper 
respecting the matter. Why is this? Surely, if these 
articles are true there need be no fear in publishing them.” 
This is a truly delightful example of the light-hearted way 
in which people will talk or write about things concerning 
which they are in absolute ignorance. In the first place 
our correspondent’s statement that for the last two weeks 
no mention has been made in the paper of the Smith matter 
is absolutely untrue. The week before last we announced 
that the continuation of the Smith articles was held over 
till after the holidays, and last week a further announce- 
ment as to the articles appeared at the head of Life and 
Letters. But the real cream of our correspondent’s letter 
lies in his last sentence: “ Surely, if these articles are 
true there need be no fear in publishing them.” If our 
correspondent knew anything whatever about the inner 
working of modern journalism he would be aware that to 
say what is true about an enormously wealthy and power- 
ful firm is just about as difficult as anything can well be. 
We ourselves have no fear in the matter, and to the best 
of our ability we propose to carry out what we have 
undertaken. But perhaps it will be news to our corre- 
spondent that in the case of a paper, which, like THe 
AcapEmy, does not possess a printing plant of its own, the 
lion in the path when it comes to telling the truth about 
rich and powerful people is the printer. 








Under the present state of affairs with regard to the 
law of libel, when a printer can be made responsible for 
everything which he prints, and when in the matter of 
damages he is equally liable with the Editor and the pro- 
prietor of a paper, it is not surprising that he should be 
very chary about printing anything which may be con- 
sidered “ dangerous.” The whole history of THz ACADEMY 
under its present editorship has been the history of a 
violent struggle to tell the truth in the public interest in 
face of the fears and qualms of the printer. We do not 
say this by way of disparaging printers in general, and, 
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least of all, our present printers, Messrs. Love and Mal- 
comson, from whom we have always received every con- 
sideration. It is perfectly natural and perfectly right that 
printers should wish to safeguard themselves against the 
possibility of indiscreet articles; but, at the same time, 
it is obvious that this state of affairs makes the publica- 
tion of unpleasant truth about important and wealthy 
people a very difficult matter. Even St. George would 
have found it rather difficult to tackle the dragon without 
the assistance of a sword or of some other kind of weapon. 
What the sword was to St. George his printer is to an 
Editor. The Editor may write the finest article in the 
world, exposing abuses and calling for their rectification. 
Every word in the article may be true, and capable of 
being proved up to the hilt, and every word of it may 
be written without malice and in the public interest. 
Yet if the printer chooses to say that he will not print 
the article, the Editor is just as powerless as St. George 
would have been if somebody had taken away his sword 
a few minutes before he proposed to encounter the dragon, 
and our correspondent’s complaints are just about as 
reasonable as would have heen those of a spectator of 
the proposed combat, who, from the safe security of 
the top of a tree had called out to St. George at the 
moment when his sword was taken away from him, “ You 
promised to destroy this monster. Why don’t you go in 
and doit? I have paid fourpence for a seat in an adjacent 
oak tree to witness the fight, and now it looks as if I am 
going to be done out of my enjoyment. If, as you have 
constantly asserted, this dragon is an evil beast deserving 
to be slain in the interests of public morality, what on 
earth are you afraid of!” The mere fact that during the 
space of nearly three years under its present editorship 
no single person or firm has ventured to bring an action 
for libel against THE ACADEMY would on the face of it, one 
would imagine, be enough to convince even the most timid 
printer that the writers on this paper know their business 
and are able to tell the truth in plain language without 
ever becoming either libellous or scurrilous. But the 
fact remains that this is not so, and it is a circumstance 
which renders the task of endeavouring in the public 
interest, and in the interest of everything that is decent 
and good, to tell the truth without fear and without 
favour—one of the most heartbreaking and thankless tasks 
that it has ever fallen to the lot of mortal man to under- 
take. Meanwhile our correspondent and his like may 
take it-from us that we are doing our best, and that we 
shall continue to do so. 


The Government are beginning to find out that even an 
enormous mechanical majority is powerless to prevail 
against reasoned arguments and the innate sense of justice 
which is implanted in the human breast. Their proposal 
to make the unfortunate landowners liable for the ex- 
penses of the valuation which, for the purpose of mulcting 
them, was to be imposed on them was so flagrantly iniqui- 
tous, and so utterly opposed to all the principles of com- 
mon honesty and common sense, that, after days of discus- 
sion, they have been obliged to make a complete “climb 
down,” thereby admitting that they were in the wrong, and 
had been endeavouring to pass into law a clause which, on 
their own admission, was unjust and vindictive. It is now 
proposed that the expenses of the valuation are to be borne 
by the Government; and, as it has been pointed out that 
these expenses will amount to at least double the sum 
which the new taxes can be expected to bring in, it is nat 
surprising that the Unionist party are more disposed to 
regard the tardy surrender as an indication of the complete 
rottenness and unsoundness of the Finance Bill rather than 
to accept it as a concession to honesty and fair play. We 
ourselves have, as our readers know, for many months past 
declared our absolute conviction that the Finance Bill has 
not the remotest chance of becoming law. Every day that 
goes by, and every debate that takes place in the House 
of Commons, strengthens this conviction. If the House of 
Lords does not reject the Finance Bill, lock, stock, and 
barrel, it will only be because it will have been killed by 
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sheer weight of criticism in the House of Commons. A pro- 
posal to collect a shilling by spending two shillings is one 
the principle of which could only survive in a country of 
raving lunatics. 


We had occasion a week or two ago to draw attention 
to the publication by a little journal called the Bodleian, 
which is published by Mr. John Lane, of an almost 
incredibly foolish “interview” with a minor novelist, 
named Mr. De Selincourt, which interview was largely con- 
cerned with the antics of a kitten, its pounces on a Teddy- 
bear, and the loud laughter ofMr. De Selincourt, who it 
appears has long legs. We further reproved our budding 
contemporary for solemnly setting forth a very poor piece 
of doggerel, beginning with the words :— 


“Beloved, hast perceived a throstle tune” 


We pointed out that the Bodley Head had at one time 
been identified with some very excellent poetry, and we 
regretted to notice the deplorable lapse which was entailed 


by its publication under the head of poetry of this feeble | 


effusion of a gentleman called Figgis. The Editor of the 
Bodleian, if such a person exists, has endeavoured to 
reply to our criticisms in an article, which is headed “The 
Sword of Damocles.” The article is not one which calls 
for any kind of serious notice, and we should not have 
gone out of our way to refer to the Bodleian, which after 
all is a trade organ produced by a publisher for the pur-- 
pose of puffing his own wares, if the same number of the 
Bodleian which contains the article we have referred to 
did not happen to have on its outside page a very beauti 
ful poem by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. We make no 
apologies to our readers for reproducing it in full: — 


A caravan from China comes; 
For miles it sweetens all the air 
‘With fragrant silks and dreaming gums, 
Attar and myrrh— 
A caravan from China comes. 


© merchant, tell me what you bring, 
With music sweet of camel bells 3 

How long have you been travelling 
With those sweet smells? 

O merchant, tell me what you bring. 


A lovely lady is my freight, 

A lock: escaped of her long hair. 
That is the perfume delicate 

That fills the air— 
A lovely lady is my freight. 


Her face is from another land, 
I think she is no mortal maid— 
Her beauty, like some ghostly hand, 
Makes me afraid; 
Her face is from another land. 


The little moon my cargo is, 
About her neck the Pleiades 

Clasp hands and sing; lover, ’tis this 
Perfumes the breeze— 

The little moon my cargo is. 


The fact that such a very beautiful poem should appear 
in the Bodleian shows without doubt that there is some- 
body connected with that paper who has an appreciation 
of real poetry; unless, of course, the poem is printed 
merely on the strength of Mr. Le Gallienne’s name. We 
have had our differences with Mr. Le Gallienne, and we 
have found it necessary to rebuke him very gravely for 
certain courses which he took; or threatened to take, about 
® year ago in America. We are all the more pleased, 
therefore, to be able to congratulate him on such a beauti. 
ful piece of work as “A Caravan from China Comes.” 
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It appears that Mr. Hall Caine has published a novel 
called “The White Prophet,” and in consequence large 
lumps of space in the morning and evening papers sre 
devoted to its review under the magic words, used as a 
sub-title, “ Published To-day.” We have glanced at the 
reviews of this book in the Standard and in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. According to the opinions of the critics of these 
two papers, “The White Prophet” is quite the worst book 
that even Mr. Hall Caine has ever written. For our part, 
we have not read it, and we do not propose to read it. The 
brief résumé of ihe plot of the novel which we have read in 


| the Standard is quite sufficient to convince us that Mr. 


Hall Caine’s book is not one upon which we should care t6 
waste any time whatever. Quite apart from that, it is pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann, and we make it a rule not to 
review works published by that gentleman in the columns 
Our only reason for referring to the sub- 
ject at all is our amazement that such responsible journals 
as the Standard and the Pall Mall Gazette should, as a 
matter of course, come out with column reviews on the day 
of publication of a new book by Mr. Hall Caine. If the 
Standard and the Pall Mall Gazette believed, or professed 
to believe, that Mr. Hall Caine was an important writer, 
and that “The White Prophet” was a great and an im- 
portant work, we should understand and respect their 
reasons for giving special prominence to reviews of the 
book. But as it appears that neither the Standard nor the 
Pall Mall Gazette has any opinion of Mr. Hall Caine as a 
novelist, or of his latest novel, “The White Prophet,” we 
are constrained to ask what in the name of goodness is the 
reason that induces them to devote whole columns to their 
consideration. According to the Pall Mall Gazette, “ The 
White Prophet” is very nearly the worst piece of work the 
novelist has done. The Pall Mall Gazette's article is 
headed, “Keir-Hardieism in Fiction,” and in it the Pall 
Mall's reviewer pours contempt on what is quite obviously 
a very foolish and brainless piece of work. But why on 
earth, if the latest novel of Mr. Hall Caine is a brainless 
and foolish piece of work, should the Pall Mall Gazette be 
so desperately anxious to review it at such great length on 
the very day of its publication? We looked carefully 
through the Pall Mall Gazette to find the advertisement 
from Mr, Heinemann which would account for the review 
of Mr. Caine’s book. It was not there; but it will be. In 
other words we state quite plainly that there can be no pos- 
sible explanation of the ludicrous prominence given to the 
notices of tenth-rate works of fiction by such would-be 
“powerful organs” as the Standard and the Pall Mail 
Gazette except a hankering on the part of Messrs. Pearson 
and Astor for the money of the advertiser. From a literary 
point of view this is a horrible state of affaits, and from a 
commercial point of view it is at any rate very unfortunate, 
to say the least of it. It is a state of affairs against which 
Tur Acapemy has always steadfastly set its face. THE 
AcADEMY refuses to review at great length books which it 
does not consider to possess any literary importance. The 
result is that Tu Acapgmy does not obtain advertisements 
from the publishers of such books, and that Mr. Elliott, 
K.C., considers that it “has fallen upon evil days!” For- 
tunately for our readers, our views as to what constitutes 
“evil days” do not coincide with those of Mr. George 
Elliott, K.C. We hope the time is far distant when Tur 
Acavexy will be found accepting money in return for saying 
what it knows to be untrue. Should this state of affairs 
ever come to pass the “evil days” will, in our opinion, 
have come upon us indeed—but then, of course, we are not 
lawyers, and the ethics of the law are not, thank God, the 
ethics of journalism as it is understood by Tue Acapemy. 





The evidence given before the Joint Committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament appointed to enquire into the 
censorship of plays continues to be notable in its way. 
For our own part we do not put any high value upon it, 
and anybody who is acquainted with the published works 
of some of the witnesses must have smiled at the serious 
manner in which those witnesses appear to have been taken 
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by the grave and reverend members of the Joint Commit- 


tee. In point of fact the Committee has not yet had before | 


it a single person who could fairly be described as either 
eminent or disinterested. There is Mr. Whelan, for 
example, late of Bookshops Limited, and described as the 
founder and chairman of the Incorporated Stage Society. 
Mr. Whelan’s contributions to literature are not familiar 
to us, and the Incorporated Stage Society is obviously a 
society which inter alia exists for the purpose of defeating 
the Censor. Then there is Mr. Cecil Raleigh, partner, we 
believe, in certain fictional ventures with Mr. Joe Lyons, 
the tea-shop man. The opinions of such people on literary 
subjects may be important to gentlemen like Lord Ply- 
mouth, formerly Lord Windsor, but they are of little value 
to anybody else. By means of assiduous letter-writing, how- 
ever, the enemies of the censorship have managed to 
bring before the Committee letters from at least two 
authors who may fairly lay claim to eminence in their 
profession. One of these is Mr. Thomas Hardy, and with- 
out knowing it Mr. Thomas Hardy has set up about the 
finest defence of the censorship that it would be possible 
to set up. We print it in full below: — 


Something or other—which probably is conscious- 
ness of the Censor—appears to deter men of letters, 
who have other channels for communicating to the 
public, from writing for the stage. 
experience is worth a ton of theory, I may add that 

‘the ballad which I published in the English Review 
for last December, entitled “A Sunday Morning 
Tragedy,” I wished to produce as a tragic play before 
I printed the ballad form of it, and I went so far as 
to shape the scenes, action, etc.; but it then occurred 
to me that the subject—one in which the fear of trans- 
gressing convention overrules natural feeling to the 
extent of bringing dire disaster—the eminently proper 
and moral subject, would prevent my getting it on 
the boards, so I abandoned it. 


We dealt with Mr. Hardy’s poem in the English Review 
at the time of its appearance. The subject of it is a 
subject entirely unsuitable for poetical purposes, and to 
treat such a subject on the stage would be as unedifying 
as it would be preposterous. Mr. Hardy, the eminent poet 
and novelist, admits that his hand was stayed through 
fear of the humble ineminent Censor, who has consequently 
and obviously one good mark to his credit. We deny 
utterly that a good play and a play which the public 
ought to have seen has ever been “turned down” by the 
Censor. If such a play exists, why do not the Authors’ 
Society or the Incorporated Stage Society, or Mr. Whelan, 
or Mr. Raleigh borrow the manuscript and read it to the 
Committee? If they could show that a great work or 
even a passable work had been withheld in order to please 
the mere whim of the Censor their case would be proved. 
But they know perfectly well that there is no instance 
of a work of genius suffering at the hands of the Censor. 
The speciousness of them is indicated by the fact that they 
have set up an altogether ridiculous plea. In effect they 
say that good plays cannot be written because the Censor 
paralyses the intellectual powers of “ England’s greatest 
playwrights.” We can only conclude, therefore, that the 
“intallectual powers of England’s greatest playwright ” 
do. not amount to much. The real fact is that 
“England’s greatest playwrights” do not care two- 
pence about the Censor. It is the little masters 
with the Socialistic, Suffragistic, anti-marriage minds 
who for very good reasons hate the censorship. 
A man who has a big play in him will write it with- 
out reference to the Censor, and the Censor will not 
hurt him. The man with the little unpleasant play must 
take his medicine and purge his speeches. We do not 
suppose for a moment that the Joint Committtee will 
recommend the abolition of the censorship. If they do 
another Joint Committee in the shape of the police will 
very speedily be compelled to establish a Censor of their 
own. 
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LOVE AND FAME 


Love clutch’d me by the hand, 
Strove with me who would command, 


Crying, “I may bless or brand.” 


Fame lured me on with gifts 
Unto many woeful shifts, 


Fame who crushes or uplifts. 


While I chaffer with them, Death 
Comes and steals away my breath; 


“Love and Fame are mine,” he saith. 
8. 8. 


THE POETRY OF EMILE 
VERHAEREN 


Eure VeRHAgREN, one of the most remarkable of the group 
of writers “representing Young Belgium,” is very little 
known in England, though he has been recognised in 
France ss holding a high place among modern lyric poets. 
He is “the only contemporary writer of French verse who 
has really vivid energy,” and he has the additional interest 
of a writer who has most marvellously changed the sub- 
stance of this work, his artistic aims and methods, during 
his career—the transition from his early hard materialism 
to a curious mysticism being as pronounced as if an artist 
were to paint first in the manner of Jan Steen and then in 
that of Verhseren’s friend, Ferdinand Knopf. 

In all art the really interesting thing is the “ état d’ime,” 
the outlook upon life of the artist behind it. Verhaeren’s 
“état d’Ame,” has been very much conditioned by his 
Flemish environment. Born at St. Amand, not far from 
Antwerp, in 1855, his boyhood was spent amid the wide- 
spreading dyke-bound Flemish country, “the green im- 
mensity of plains and plains ” stretching beyond the purple 
of the distant horizon, a country of mist and flood and 
marsh, through which wanders the Scheldt, which appears 
so often in his poems, crimson under the sunset, white and 
limpid in spring as it streams between beds of green flags 
and drooping willows, and hidden in November under its 
melancholy mists. After some time spent at a college in 
Ghent, he became a student at the University of Louvain, 
where he founded and edited a journal, Za Semaine, and 
became a close friend of Maurice Maeterlinck. In 1881 
he was called to the Bar, but soon devoted himself to litera- 
ture and the criticism of art, contributing to L’Art Moderne 
and other contemporary pericdicals. He has written two 
small volumes upon the painting of Fernand Knopff and 
J. Heymans, but it is as a writer of verse, not of prose, 
that Verhaeren made his name. In 1883 he published his 
first book of poems, and ever since has issued year by year 
a rapid succession of slim quarto volumes of varying 
quality, now for the most part out of print. Their very 
names are full of strange suggestions—“ Les Flamandes,” 
“Les Moines,” “Les Soirs,” “Les Débacles,” “Les Flam- 
beaux Noirs,” “Les Apparus dans mes Chemins,” “Les 
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Campagnes Hallucinées,” “ Les Villages Illusoires,” “ Les 
Villes Tentaculaises,” “Les Heures Claires.” Throughout 
this entica series the artistic and intellectual development 
of Verhaeren can be clearly traced. He began his literary 
career aS an uncompromising materialist. ‘‘ Les Flaman- 
des” are heavily-coloured genre pictures, village scenes that 
we are familiar with on the canvases of Jan Steen, sketches 
that read like prose—and the prose of “ Germinal”; cata- 
logues of the contents of a Flemish kitchen or barn, the 
baking of bread, the slaughte: of a cow—indeed, every de- 
tail of farm-life is relentlessly photographed. The resu!t 
is not an artistic success. Instead of the waywardness of 
art, we have an impression of deliberate task-work and 
serious journslism. “ Les Moines,” though a widely dif- 
ferent subject, shows the same heavy “catalogue” treat- 
ment. But in “ Les Débacles ” and “ Les Flambeaux Noirs” 
the “ art of writing in coloured and audible metaphor, and 


on increasingly abstract und psychological subjects, the | 


sensations stimulised, has become more master of itself, and 
at the same time more immediately the servant of a more 
feverishly nervous organisaticn” ; and Verhaeren becomes 
the “ poete du paroxysme,” the poet of complaining nerves, 
of hallucinations, of madness, and of ennui. In “Les 
Flambeaux Noirs” self-analysis results in self-torture, and 
conveys the sense of all that is most solitary and poignant 
in the “transformation of an intensely active and keen- 


sighted reason into a thing of conflicting 


visionary 
moods.” 


“Les Apparus dans mes Chemins” stands apart, and 
contains one poem of singular beauty; but in “Les Cam- 
pagnes Hallucinées,” and “Les Villages Illusoires,” and 
“Les Villes Tentaculaires,” published later, the hallu- 
cinations become external, the country, the village, and 
the town become phantoms. As far as any definite menage 
can be read in them, it is that the growth of modern indus- 
trialism is a nightmare to the poet, and that he foresees 
that the city will suck in and devour with its tentacles the 
plains, the open country, that he loves : — 


“ La plaine est morne et lasse et ne se défend pas 
La plaine est morne et lasse et la ville la mange.” 


In these works Verhaeren is uninterruptedly gloomy and 
depressing as a “humid autumnal midnight.” Turning 
over the leaves of “ Les Villages Illusoires,” the words that 
strike the eye, page after page, are rain, snow, mist, the 
grave-digger, the aged bell-ringer, the passing-bell, the 
horrors of silence, the burning of windmills, the exhuma- 
tion of a dead body, the homeless November wind, end its 
devastations! The season is invariably late autumn or 
winter, rather than the promise of spring; the time even- 
ing, with its gathering mists rather than morning with its 
triumphs. There is hardly a poem without some mon- 
strous image of disease and decay, some absurd and macabre 
invention. The moon seems to him a dead woman 
smothered in the sky; the sodden leaves of autumn are to 
him like severed hands—“ this goodly frame, the earth, a 
sterile promontory, this most excellent canopy, the air, 
fook you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fret‘ed with golden fire, no other thing than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapours,” as it seemed to Hamlet 
in one of his moods. 


Has he practised an intent waiting on sensation? There 
appears nothing in him of an exclusive predominance in his 
interests of beautiful things, a kind of the tyranny of the 
senses over him; rather, his whole attention is given to the 
realisation of ragged and rough garments, of the cloud 
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that interrupts the sunlight, the distress of the rain 
that 


“ Keeps unravelling 
Down from the frayed and flaccid rays that cling 
About the sullen sky, 
The low black sky ; 
So slowly, patiently 
Unravelling in threads upon the roads, 
Upon the roads and lanes, with even fall continual. 


“Les Apparus dans mes Chemins ” stands, as I have said, 
apart. It has been claimed that it inaugurates a period of 
tender, hopeful mysticism, and the wonderful sympathy 
with Nature, even in her saddest aspects—taat subtle power 
of endowing those aspects with a profound and ennobling 
symbolism, which characterises the most beautiful of the 
poems in “Les Villages Illusoires.” In these later ara- 
besques of the soul, an unprejudiced reader will see little of 
the profound and ennobling symbolism—but merely some- 
thing unsubstantial, evasive, and of difficult interpretation. 
But in “Les Apparus dans mes Chemins ” we are reminded 
that Belgium is “the country of both Ruysbroeck and of 
Rubens, of the most spiritually abstract of mystics, and of 
the most carnal of the painters of life. In this book Ver- 
haeren is still pre-occupied with corruption and the pays 
mou des morts, but the beautiful poem “ Saint Georges ” ex- 
presses the beginning of a delicate light, a feeling of hope 
and expiation. 


“ Ring, all my voices of hope, ring on! 
Ring forth in me, 
Beneath fresh boughs of greenery, 
Down radiant pathways, full of sun ; 
Ye glints of silvery mica, be 
Bright joy amid my stones—and ye 
White pebbles that the waters strew, 
Open your eyes in my brooklets, through 
The watery lids that love you; 
Landscape of gushing springs and sun, 
With gold that quivers on misty blue, 
Landscape that dwells in me, hold thou 
The mirror now 
To the fiery flights, that flaming roll, 
Of the great St. George toward my soul.” 


“ A coward was I; the world I fled 
To hide my head 
Within a huge and futile me; 
I builded, beneath domes of Night, 
The blocks of marble, gold be-starred, 
Of a hostile science, endlessly 
Towards a height 
By oracles of blackness barred. 
For Death alone is queen of night, 
And human effort is brightest born 
Only at dawn. 
With opening flowers would prayer fain bloom 
And their sweet lips hold the same perfume. 
The sunbeams shimmering white that fall 
On pearly water, are for all 
Like a caress 
Upon our life; the dawn unfolds 
A counsel fair of truthfulness ; 
And who so hearkens thereto is saved 
From his slough, where never sin was lured.” 


Very delightful, too, is “The Gardens.” 
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“Streams, that wash white from sin, flow deep, 
And round about the fresh lawns twine ; 
While there, beneath the green banks steep, 

Beside his cross, the Lamb Divine 
Lies tranquilly in peaceful sleep. 


The daisied grass is glad and gay 
With crystal butterflies the hedge, 

Where globes of fruit shine blue; here stray 
Peacocks beside the box-trees’ edge ; 

A shining lion bars the way. 


Flowers, upright as ecstasies, 

And ardours of white spirits pure, 
With branches springing fountain-wise, 
Burst upward, and by impulse sure 

To their own soaring splendour rise. 


Even the shade is but a flight 
Toward flickering radiances that slip 
From space to space; and now the light 
Sleeps, with calmed rays, upon the lip 
Of lilac-blossoms golden-white.” 


In illustrating the poetry of Verhaeren by these transla- 
tions,* a great deal of his significance as a writer of verse 
is lost, as it is impossible, I think, to successfully trans- 
late sois libre from one language into another. His bold 
handling of this form, his fondness for polysyllabic rhymes, 
his repetition and manipulation of alliterative phrases, his 
reckless coining of words, whenever he finds his French 
vocabulary incomplete or too rigid, have called down upon 
him the criticism of those writers who prefer the older rules 
and describe him as decadent, in the sense that he shows 
“that learned corruption of language by which style ceases 
to be organic, and becomes, in the pursuit of some new 
expressiveness, or beauty, deliberately abnormal.” But, 
decadent or no, he is worth reading and considering. 


M. J. 








VERSE-LENGTHS 


On reading Mr. Omond’s letter in your issue of March 20, 
I am pleased to find that there is but one main point on 
which we differ. I hold that a unit is a verse of eight 
stresses or their equivalents: Mr. Omond suggests that a 
unit of four stresses is as reasonable, and that, moreover, 
it is a unit which will give regular division to stanzas which 
would otherwise be irregular. I admit this. Poems like 
Wordsworth’s “ Ruth” and “To a Young Lady,” Cowper’s 
“Ode to Peace,” Moore’s “ Ode to Nea,” Hood’s “ Ode to 
Mr. Graham,” Mrs. Browning’s “A Reed,” etc., all of which 
are on the scheme: 


Dear child of nature, let them rail! 
There is a nest in a green dale, 

A harbour and a hold, 

Where thou, a wife and friend, shalt see 
Thy own delightful days, and be 

A light to young and old. 


are of irregular stanzas, assuming the unit to be a verse of 
eight stresses. So, too, are the sacred Latin poems of 
Adam, of St. Victa, and others, which are supposed, at least 
indirectly, to have influenced our ballad forms. A greater 
influence was, however, exerted by the French metrical 
romances; and whilst even to this day there are few poems 
sourced in the sacred Latin poems, from the French 
romance has flowed a vigorous and continuous lyric stream : 
this so far as form is concerned. The romance verse con- 
tained eight stresses, and it is assumed that the whole verse 
was sung or recited in a breath, since it constantly showed 


* From the ‘‘ Poems of Emile Verhaeren,”’ translated by Alma Strettel, 1897. 
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a tendency to shorten by dropping a foot, so becoming a 
verse of seven stresses. ‘The curtailing agent was the gasp 
for breath at the end of the long verse. The reason for 
eight stresses or sixteen syllables being the measure of a 
verse was doubtless that this represented the average length 
of a spoken sentence. Take any ballad, and this is at once 
apparent. The following verses are from “ Chevy Chase,” 
as given in Percy’s Reliques: 

Bomen bickarte uppone the bent with ther browd ar as cleare. 
The dougheti Dogglas on a stede he rode att his men beforne ; 
It was a hevy syght to se bryght swordes on basnites lyght. 

He set uppone the lord Persé a dynte, that was full scare ; 

and soon. Each is a complete sentence; and if it be read 
aloud it will be found there is no thought of taking a breath 
until after the seventh stress. Is it not more reasonable to 
suppose, then, that the breath or sentence caused the length 
of verse, rather than the length of verse the sentence? 
Moreover, additional emphasis was given to the verse end 
by rhyme; and arecited poem would impress the hearers as 
a series of seven stressed verses, clinched in pairs by rhyme ; 
and so closely clinched that it was found possible, in later 
times, to divide the whole into regular stanzas. 

One learns from Dr. Johnson a reason for the splitting of 
the long verses into two lines. In his “Life of Dryden,’ 
speaking of the Alexandrine, he says: “We had a longer 
measure of fourteen syllables, into which the ‘ Aneid’ was 
translated by Phaer, and other works of the ancients by 
other writers; of which Chapman’s ‘Iliad’ was, I believe, 
the last... 2... As these lines had their break, or 
caesura, always at the eighth syllable, it was thought, in 
time, commodious to divide them: and quatrains of lines, 
alternately consisting of eight and six syllables, make the 
most soft and pleasing of our lyric measures; as 

Relentless Time, destroying power, 
Which stone and brass obey, 
Who giv’st to ev’ry flying hour 
To work some new decay.” 
The caesura would be caused by the sentence being divided 
info two clauses, the shorter and more emphatic coming 
second. It is to be noted that alternate rhyming, as in Dr. 
Johnson’s quoted verse, came later than the simpler rhyming 
of the full verses only. The fact that originally the rhyme 
denoted the verse-end was probably the cause that led to 
the rhyming of the line-ends also when the verse was split ; 
when again, by a natural action, a longer pause would be 
made on rhymed than unrhymed line-ends. 

Now, whilst the average length of sentence was main- 
tained with amazing regularity, it is natural that occasions 
should arise when the average would not be reached, or 
when the average would be exceeded. In the former case 
an Alexandrine would probably result, and.in the latter a 
full Romance verse of eight stresses. Both cases are of 
such frequent occurrence in the old ballads that no ex- 
amples need be cited. In the Romance verses thus pro- 
duced, the caesura did not always fall in the middle, and 
curious lines resulted when the splitting-up process com- 
menced. In “Robin Hood,” for instance, we find such 
lines as: 


Y had lever nar a hundred pond, seyde the screffe, 
And swar be the trenité, 


which would be better divided: 


Y had lever nar a hundred pond, 
Seyde the screffe, and swar be the trenité. 


Still more awkward is this: 


The screffe commandyd a yeman that stod hem bey 
Affter bowkes to wende; 


but these would not appear so irregular when recited, or 
when the verse was undivided. 

Such contractions and extensions to Alexandrine or 
Romance verses will be conceded as natural enough; but 
it is, I think, further conceivable, and not extravagantly 
so, that even an Alexandrine may have more than sufficed 
or the Romance verse less than sufficed for expression of the 
thought of a sentence. Two forms might result; one like 
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the stanza employed by Mrs. Hemans in “Owen Glyndwr’s 
War-Song ”: 


Saw ye the blazing star? 

The heaven’s looked down on freedom’s war, 
And lit her torclt on high! 

Bright on the dragon crest 

It tells that glory’s wing shall rest, 

When warriors meet to die! 


Here the first line of each half-stanza has been dropped ; 
the line, that is, of four stresses. The metre is not, how- 
ever, so smooth as when the three-stressed line is dropped 
and the four-stressed line retained. In the following, from 
Sir Cauline: 


Faire Christabelle, that ladye bright, 
Was had forthe of the towre; 

But ever shee droopeth in her mynde, 

As nipt by an ungentle winde 
Doth some faire lillye flowre. 


either a three-stressed line has been dropped, or a four- 
stressed line has been added. The restoration of the 





dropped line would produce a six-lined stanza, such as | 


occurs immediately before the one above quoted from Sir 


Cauline, or the dropping of the added line would result | 


in an ordinary ballad stanza. 
Three lines of four stresses may precede one of three, as 
in the stanza of “ Helen of Kirkconnell ” : 


1 wish I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries; 

O that I were where Helen lies 
On fair Kirkconnell lea! 


Here, however, evenness is restored: the four lines form a 
ballad stanza, or rather half-stanza, yet it differs from the 
common type in its consecutive rhyming, as though two 
three-stressed lines had been dropped, or two four-stressed 
lines added. To what length this may be carried is well 
illustrated in the following stanza from Burns’s “The 
Battle of Sherramuir ” : 


But had ye seen the philibegs 
And skyrin tartan trews, man, 
When in the teeth they dour’d our Whigs 
And covenant trueblues, man! 
In lines extended lang and large, 
When baig’nets o’erpower’d the Farge, 
And thousands hasten’d to the charge, 
Wi’ Highland wrath they frae the sheath 
Drew blades o’ death, till out o’ breath 
They fled like frighted dows, man! 


Why is the reader, too, out of breath after reading this 
rollicking stanza? The first four lines are easily and 
naturally taken in two breaths; but the latter part of the 
stanza hurries on the reader, inveigling him, by the rhymes, 
into atttempting to take that in two breaths also. 

On consideration of these examples, I think the answer 
to Mr. Omond’s question as to whether two lines of “ Ye 
Banks and Braes” are taken in one breath must be Yes. 
There is, however, this to be added: it was the difficulty 
experienced by the average minstrel in maintaining the 
effort of taking what I deem to be a full Romance verse in 
one breath, that caused the verse to lose a foot, becoming 
thereby the common ballad verse of seven stresses, the 
breath being taken leisurely in the silence of the dropped 
foot. : 

The older ballads rarely contain broken verses; each 
verse is a complete unit, as in Chapman’s “ Homer.” When 
printing was introduced, however, and ballads were taken 
in by the eye instead of by the ear, the controlling force, 
the breath, was lost: the eye does not require the resting- 
place that was required by the voice. It is probably due to 
printing that the romance verse still persists side by side 
with its offspring the ballad verse. Sir Walter Scott gives 
one reason for its persistence, or revival. The popular 
ballad form had come to be the medium for the transmis- 
sion of so much nonsense, and was so familiar, that a poet 
dared scarcely attempt serious or lofty thought in the 
vulgar form. Hence an otherwise apparently anomalous 
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reversion: an older form, the romance, was revised in 


| order that the spirit might be exalted. It was probably in 


the printing of ballads that had already suffered mutilation 
in their oral transmission that the broken verses made their 
appearance, for these become more frequent, and become 
“fixed types” as time goes on, pointing to a four-stressed 
unit. For most purposes a four-stressed unit is as service- 


| able—is, indeed, more serviceable—than an eight-stressed 


unit, since it helps in classifying exceptional construetions. 
I, nevertheless, think that, looking to the origin of the unit 
of verse, it first appears definitely as one of eight stresses: 
divided into two parts, certainly, but not into two units; 
such was the case, too, with the alliterative staves. 


; Were a breath taken after each line of four stresses, why 


has not the first lost a foot as well as the second?—or why 
is the pause after a full Romance verse so very much less 
than that after a Ballad verse when the two forms are 
mingled in the one stanza? 

Another possible cause of the uneven stanzas may be 
found in leonine verses. Again, supposing the rhyme to 
indicate the verse-end, Herrick wrote: 


Biancha, Let 
Me pay the debt 

I owe thee for a kisse 
Thou lend’st to me ; 
And I to thee 

Will render ten for this: 


In another poem he has extended the short couplet into: 


Come, thou, who art the Wine, and wit 
Of all I’ve writ ; 


and in another, contracted it into: 


Dear God, 
If thy smart Rod. 


When fully expanded we have the irregular stanza of 
Wordsworth’s “ Ruth,” and this may again be broken by 
leonines into Dryden’s stanza: 


With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god ; 
Affects to nod 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


These variations tend to become fixed, but may enter freely 
in their various forms into any single poem: compare, in 
Mrs. Browning’s “The Poet’s Vow,” Part I., Stanza 15; 
Part II., Stanzas 3, 15, and 16; and Part IV., Stanza 1. 
By far the greater bulk of English lyric poetry, however, 
is in stanzas that regularly divide into verses of eight 
stresses or their equivalents; and as, in classifying any 
natural growths the cldest essential feature, which will also 
be the feature of the majority, is adopted, so I have adopted 
the eight-stressed rather than the four-stressed unit. 


J.C. A. 


THE MAXIMUM OF CAPACITY 


Tue other week there appeared in one of the sixpenny illus- 
trated weeklies—a highly respectable illustrated weekly— 
a full-page portrait of a gentleman, and beneath the por- 
trait were printed these words :— 


“The maximum of capacity, the maximum of reward.” 


And the picture thus glorified, if you please, was @ pic- 
ture of Alfred Charles William Harmsworth, otherwise 
known as Baron Northcliffe. For the Englishman who 
knows a trifle about Fleet Street the bare appearance of this 
work of art in a journal like the Illustrated London News 
might be big with meaning; and the bigness of the mean- 
ing might be all the more obvious in the face of the beauty 
of that moving legend: “The maximum of capacity, the 
maximum of reward.” The wise, of course, would say that 
herein we have a sure sign of still further tentaculous 
acquisition on the part of the Baron, who, having laid a 
controlling sucker on the great Times newspaper, is con- 
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ceivably desirous of knobbling our traditional illustrated 
weekly. Only a few green winters have passed since the 
time when Sir William Ingram would not have scrupled to 
complain vitterly of the pernicious, snippety, stupid, catch- 
ha’penny journalism of the then Mr, Harmsworth. ‘he 
Harmsworth species of journalism remains to-day exactly 
as undesirable as it was not many years ago, and yet we 
find the apple of Sir William Ingram’s eye in the shape 
of the Illustrated London News printing and promulgating 
Baron Northcliffe’s portrait with “The maximum of capa- 
city, the maximum of reward,” shining sweetly beneath it. 

Well, we do not suppose for a moment that Sir William 
Ingram is about to sell the llustrated London News to the 
Harmsworths ; neither do we suppose that Sir William has 
concluded in his old age—after the battle, as it were—that 
Baron Northcliffe represents the maximum of capacity, 
whether in journalism or any other department of action, 
and still less that Baron Northcliffe has received anything 
like that maximum of reward to which a person of more 
than ordinary capacity is entitled. Neither do we suppose 
that Sir William Ingram’s honest view of the nature and 
effects of the Harmsworth journalism has undergone the 
smallest change or modification, or is likely to undergo the 
smallest change or modification which will be at all flatter- 
img to the Baron. No, what has really happened to the 
Zllustrated London News is that it is anxious to prove to the 
giddy world at large that it is incapable of envy or jealousy, 
and that when the enemy appears to succeed nobody is 
handier with the bouquets and nobody can throw a hat 
higher or shout louder huzzas than the J/lustrated London 
News. We consider that, on the whole, this picture of 
Harmsworth reflects distinction on the Illustrated London 
News. Our contemporary may now range itself among 
those ideal journals which are “entirely without preju- 
dices,” and, indeed, so entirely without prejudices, that 
they find themselves no longer capable of distinguishing 
between what is publicly right and what is publicly wrong. 

And now let us inquire a little nearly into “the maxi- 
mum of capacity, the maximum of reward.” Baron North- 
cliffe has been visiting America, and he has been enter- 
tained at dinner by the Pilgrims’ Club of New York. When 
you make a man the guest of your evening it seems human 
that you should make pretty speeches about him, and that 
you should hold him up to your company of diners as one 
of the best fellows in the world. The Pilgrims made Baron 
Northcliffe the guest of their recent big evening; they fed 
him lavishly, and they proceeded to flatter him with fine 
words to the top of his bent. At this Pilgrims’ Club dinner 
Baron Northcliffe found himself suddenly painted up for 
the maximum of capacity, and found his paltry gains de- 
scribed as the maximum of reward. It seems to us highly 
probable that in the midst of his blushful pleasure at hear- 
ing such sycophsncies the Baron must really have felt him- 
self cut to the quick. He may well have inquired of him- 
self in the true Daily Mail spirit, “ Which is my capacity, 
and what has been my reward?” We need not answer those 
questions for him. He knows, as well as we know, to what 
unthinkable conditions the Harmsworth virus has brought 
the journalism of his country, and he understands, probably 
better than any other man in the world, the bitter nature 
of the Dead Sea fruit he has managed to shake off the un- 
sightly tree which he has so assiduously cultivated. Bene 
qui sedulo is the motto which has been provided for the 
Northcliffe escutcheon with its wonderful array of golf balls 
and. feathers and rolls of paper and busy bees, and we can 
only hope that Baron Northcliffe has discovered that the 
aa has its bases in truth. So much for the Baron him- 
self. 

Now as to the sheer, stark, staring madness of the Ameri- 
cans in so far as they are represented by the after-dinner 
speech-makers of the Pilgrims’ Club of New York. It is a 
certain American Colonel Harvey who is responsible for 
the blessed phrase, “the maximum of capacity, the maxi- 
mum of reward.” And this same Colonel Harvey bestowed, 
in addition, upon the great Baron Harmsworth, the follow- 
ing extraordinary sentences :— 

“ The lesson, sir, I would draw from your notable success 
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is stern resistance of un-English and un-American tenden- 
cies, whose fulfilment would render impossible like azhieve- 
ments by others in the future. Grave responsibility accom- 
panies great power. You are at the beginning, not the 
end, of a career. Few, if any, during the next score of 
years, will have better opportunity to influence their own 
and other countries. May your perception ever be keen 
and true, and your determination of the strength, sagacity, 
and courage which thus far have enabled you to overcome 
all obstacles and become what those of us who know you 
well know you to be—the prince of your profession.” 

After Colonel Harvey, a Mr. Arthur Brisbane arose and 
said of Baron Northcliffe :— 

“ He thinks he is a Conservative, he is really a Radical. 
A Radical goes to the root of things; the root of all human 
activity is thought. Northcliffe has ploughed deep, and 
he has made England think. 

“You can make a man think by making him read, as 
Northcliffe has done, but you don’t necessarily make him 
think your way. 

“Northcliffe has done a great, magnificent, and permanent 
work. When he sees some of this work of his own doing 
he doesn’t recognise it. He is as much surprised as the 
humble British hen that gets off her nest and finds she has 
latched a broad-billed duckling. 

“Northcliffe has hatched ducklings and queer chicks of ali 
kinds. Every suffragette is one of his ducklings. With 
almost fifty-seven varieties of periodicals, he made the 
Englishwomen think. Quite naturally, they thought, among 
other things, that they ought to vote. Now Lord North- 
cliffe says: ‘Dear me, dear me!’ But he is the man 
that did it. 

“And he’s the man that put those English working-men 
in Parliament, for they went there after the English workers 
begaw to think, after Northcliffe had made them think. 

“When Northcliffe, transformed into the Duke of 
Printing-House Square and Wood Pulp, is laid away 
with his strawberry leaves in Westminster Abbey, 
and when his solemn, earnest British soul sails 
away by itself to collect the really big piece of 
news and learn what happens to human beings when 
their troubles are over, he will land in strange com- 
pany. He won’t find himself with good Lord Rosebery or 
Rothschild or Palmerston. He will iand in the seventh 
heaven—the best—reserved for those that have cultivated 
the human brain and made thousands of thoughts grow 
where there were none before. He will say, ‘I want to be 
an angel with quiet Conservatives.’ But he will find himself 
with hunched-up Voltaire, Rousseau, Jefferson, Danton, 
and many another. And he’ll be proud of them when he 
gets used to them.” : 

All of which makes astonishing reading in England, and 
goes to show that Colonel Harvey is a very nice man 
indeed, and that Mr. Brisbane is a good deal of a wag. 
But the English will laugh over it, and, perhaps, “a little 
weep, love.” It is notabl2 that in spite of their gifts of 
adulation, neither Harvey nor Brisbane could summon up & 
sufficient belief in Baron Harmsworth’s dignity to speak of 
him as they would have spoken of any other English peer. 
“Sir” and “he” and “Northcliffe” are all very well in 
their way, but they lack the magic which “my Lord” or 
“his Lordship ” must have for a Baron of Northcliffe’s ante- 
cedents. It is notable, too, that Colonel Harvey and Mr. 
Brisbane dealt entirely in generalities. Neither of them 
could put his hand on his heart and say that the Daily 
Mail, or the Daily Mirror, or The World and His Wife, or 
Forget-Me-Not, or Puck, or the Butterfly, were journals of 
which England might conceivably be proud. Neither of 
them had the shrewdness to point out that until quite 
recently, at any rate, the Baron was running in one of his 
ghastly pennyworths for office boys a competition in the 
nature of a heads I win, tails you lose gamble for pence and 
footballs. The youth of this great country are, as is well 
known, passionately addicted to football. Every English 
boy worth his salt likes to possess a football of his own; 
and, taking advantage of this fact, one of the journals 
associated with the name of the prince of journalists offered 
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a “priz2” football to the simple and guileless child who 
would send to the editor the greater number of coupons. 
“The more coupcrs you send, the more likely you are to 
get a football.” And you could only get a coupon, of 


course, by purchasing a copy of the journal of the prince of | 


journalists. At the time this competition was in full 
blast, Harmsworth was just beginning to feel his feet as a 
peer of the realm. He has felt them since to the tune of 
“free” tours on the Continent for a handful of young 
women who would get him subscriptions for the Daily 


Mail, and he is feeling them every day with similarly won- ; 


derful and benevolent efforts for the benefit of the English 
people. “The maximum of capacity, the maximum of 


reward!” Whatever may be Baron Northcliffe's capacity | 


in other directions, capacuy as a journalist cannot be 
ascribed to him. There is no publication conceived under 
his direction which has made itself on pure journalism. 
Even the Duily fail has had to be bolstered up by at 
least one competition, which was more in the nature of a 
lottery than of anything which could reasonably be called 
journalism. The Harmsworths have never yet succeeded in 
producing a newspaper or other periodical which would 
sell by its simple journalistic merit. What is more, 
we defy them to produce such a paper, inasmuch 
as they do not possess the requisite journalistic capa- 
bilities, and despite their wealth they are unable to hire 
such capabilities. At the Pilgrims’ Club dinner, Baron 
Northcliffe spoke soft words as to the nobility of his inten- 
tions with regard to the Times. He announced that he 
was determined tc do great things with it. We may tell him, 
for his guidance, that the very best thing he can do for the 
Times is to let it severely alone, Otherwise we shall see, in 
a very few years, the utter decay of an institution which 
has already debased itself quite sufficiently. Harmsworth 
money may be of possible assistance to the Times news- 
paper. 
thing, but we do not admire it. Whatever may be the view 
of the witless Americans, Baron Northcliffe is not con- 
sidered the Prince of Journalists by English people, and 
if, as Mr. Brisbane assures us, 
career is only just starting, we may safely look forward 
to developments which will not be entirely approved by the 
best English taste. Our own opinion is that the carecr 
of the Harmsworths has toucked high-water mark. Their 


imitators are beginning already to cut into them a little too | 


severcly, and as these imitators consistently succeed in ren- 
dering it painfully obvious what the Harmsworth spirit 
really means, the public grow a trifle nauseated. We 
believe that the class of parsons from whom the Harms. 
worths draw their revenue is already ripe for a more edify- 


ing journalism than the Harmsworths can ever hope to | 
compass, and that the Baron could be bowled out of his | 


position in the journalistic market quite readily by any 
Journalist of pluck and brains, and possessed, say, of fifty 
thousand pounds. Some day, and the sooner the better, 
the Baron will find himself at grips with a person of real 
competence who is possessed of an eye for real rewards ; 
and, whether he likes it or not, it will be the Baron who 
will go under. 








REVIEWS 


The Papacy: the Idea and tts Erponents. By Gustav 
Krier. (T. Fisher Unwin, 1909; 5s. net.) 


Tu1s book is a translation of Professor Kriiger’s clever 
monograph on the development of the Papacy. A work 
of less than 300 short pages could hardly be described 
as a history of an institution not far from 2,000 years old. 

At the same time, the author, whose learning is more 
profound than impartial, traces the growth of what he 
calls the Papal idea through the centuries, with a certain 
shrewd observation and insight. Yet all along one feels 
that there is an anti-Catholic bias, which rather tends to 
discount the value of an otherwise sound critical faculty. 
The abstract idea of the Papacy is merged in Professor 
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Kriiger’s own idea, seen through modernist spectacles, 
and therefore “lost in the twilight of fable” in the first 
century or two. This being the Professor’s view, we 
are surprised that he should be at such pains to persuade 
his readers that St. Peter was never Bishop of Rome. 
However much later ages may have made of this highly 
probable tradition (accepted apparently even by Gibbon), 
the development of the Papacy does not depend on this 
fact—qué fact. Professor Kriger is not sure whether to 
call Sotor (A.D. 170) or Victor, or Calixtus (217) the first 
Pope. 

But his mistake seems to us to lie in treating the “ Idea 
of the Papacy” as a cause rather than an effect. This 
is a lapse only possible to the historian when he forsakes 
philosophy for controversy. It is truly remarkable that, 
even in this age of precise and accurate historical scholar- 
ship, men are found capable of the widest and most im- 
partial liberal judgments, except in the direction of the 
Catholic religion, when their outlook appears immediately 
to become narrowed. So concerned is this writer with the 
often unscrupulous means adopted by later Popes in their 
defence of the Papacy that he deliberately avoids the real 
cause, which, by sheer force of circumstance, gradually 
built up the position of the Bishops of Rome—that is, 
Rome itself, as the capital of the Empire. Gibbon says :— 

“ From every cause, either of a civil or of an ecclesiastical 
nature, it was easy to foresee that Rome must enjoy the 
respect, and would soon claim the obedience, of the pro- 
vinees. The soviety of the faithful bore a just properiion 
to the capital of ihe empire, and the Roman Church was 
the greatest, the most numerous, and, in regard to the west, 
the most ancient of all the Christian establishments, many 
of which had received their religion from the pious labours 
of her missionaries.’”’ 

Hence our contention is that the “Idea of the 
Papacy ” is simply the expression of a position into which 


natural development. It may be true enough, though not 
the point at issue, that once that position became clearly 
defined all succeeding Popes made the most of it by every 
possible means, legitimate or illegitimate. Whether we 
regard the growth of the Papacy as the result of a 
Divine inspiration or (with Professor Kriiger) of “ skilful 
human calculation,” matters little to the impartial his- 
torian. The fact remains that it has been, and always 
will be, 8 most powerful agency in maintaining the unity 
of the Roman Catholic Church. When Dollinger wrote, 
some fifty years ago, on the Temporal Power, he pointea 
out “how firmly the attachment of the people to the See 
of St. Peter is rooted.” But Professor Kriger is so 
dominated by his idea of the arrogant personality of the 
Popes that he altogether misses this devotion of Roman 
Catholics throughout the world as a permanent factor in 
determining the position of the Papacy. 

He is at a loss to account for the great increase in 
power and consideration gained by the Papacy since 1870, 
except as a reactionary movement. 

He passes by the loss of the temporal power, forgetful 
of the fact that the Church existed for seven centuries 
without the territorial possessions of the Popes. In short, 
although he alludes over and over again to the Apostolic 
commission of our Lord, his view of that commission, 
as a mere fable worked up for unscrupulous ends, prevents 
him from having the least grasp of the spiritual concep- 
tion of the Church and Papacy. 

Hence he constantly refers to the human and worldly 
side of the Papacy, unmindful of the fact that even an 
aggregation of the sins and errors of the Popes (who are 
human like their critics) cannot affect the present position 
of the Church. As Lord Acton once observed :— 


“The Catholic may be sure that as the Church has lived 
in spite of the fact, she will also survive its publication.” 
Professor’s Kriiger’s attitude weakens his estimate of the 
future of the Papacy. 
Although he quotes Macaulay’s well-known prophecy of 
the probable abiding permanence of the Catholic Church, 
he concludes his somewhat biassed sketch with an amazing 
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misapplication of our Lord’s parable of the rich man and 
his barns, and its warning, “ Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee; then whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided?” adding, by way of com- 
ment, and these are his last words :— 


“This is a prophecy which is eternally and universally 
true. It will be fulfilled in the Papacy.” 


This sort of deduction is unworthy of the serious his- 
torian, but it clearly shows the trend of the writer’s critical 
faculty. The wish is evidently father to the thought. 


The Third Cirele. (John Lane, 6s.). 


Those who have read that inimitable little romance 
“* Blix,” and the other more famous books of Frank Norris, 
will be prepared to find good and notable work in this 
posthumous collection of short sketches. The early news- 
paper efforts of an author naturally do not contain the 
best portion of his talent, but there is sufficient originality 
and cleverness in many of these pieces to foreshadow the 
success which was to attend the publication of “The Pit” 
and “The Octopus”—novels which flung, as upon a 
screen in flaming letters, some of the sins and sorrows of 
American money-hunting. No wonder that among those 
capable of judging fine literature the premature death of 
this brilliant young writer from across the water brought 
@ feeling of deep sadness and regret. 

Mr. Will Irwin, who was with Norris in his early days 
on the staff of the San Francisco Wave, contributes an 
introduction that is full of interest. The editor of the 
Fave was one in a thousand. “He loved ‘good stuff’; 


By Frank Nogris. 


he could not bear to delete a distinctive piece of work ! 


just because the populace would not understand.” He 
‘was more an artist than a man of business. Therefore 
the literary work of his young subordinate appealed to 
him strongly, and obtained a hearing which more 
‘business-like ” editors might have denied to it. The 
tales themselves, rescued from the files of the Ware, vary 
greatly, as might be expected. Two or three stand out 
from the rest as worthy of special notice: “The Third 
Circle,” the titlestory, has a masterly description of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown as it used to be; and “Toppan” 
is a wonderful little pyschological study of the way of a 
clever man with a mediocre maid. Not one is without 
interest, although the virtue of brevity is often exempli- 
fied remorselessly. Most of them betray the young man’s 
leaning toward the tragic side of life, but their main 
fascination will only be felt by those who are familiar with 
the author’s more mature work; to such persons as may 
here find their first introduction to Norris’s writings the 
stories will make little more than the ordinary appeal. 


THE DELLA CRUSCANS 


“In 1785,” wrote Gifford in the preface to the Baviad, 
“‘a few English of both sexes whom chance had jumbled 
together at Florence, took a fancy to while away their 
time in scribbling high-flown panegyrics on themselves, 
and complimentary canzonnettes on two or three Italians, 
who understood too little of the language in which they 
were written to be disgusted with them. In this there 
‘was not much harm, nor, indeed, much good; but as 
folly is progressive, they soon wrought themselves into 
an opinion that they really deserved the fine things that 
were mutually said and sung of each other.” 

The chief members of this society were Mrs. Piozzi, 
Mr. Parsons, and Mr. Bertie Greathead, for whom Horace 
Walpole seems to have had a kindness, which is curious, 
for he did not, as a rule, suffer fools gladly. These were 
goon joined by Robert Merry, a young man about town, 
who had run through a fortune, and had just terminated 
a brief and inglorious career as a guardsman. He came 
to Florence ostensibly to study Italian, and apparently 
lived on his debts. An inordinate facility of versification 
soon caused him to be recognised as the leader of the 
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poetasters who met in the salon of Mrs. Piozzi; and in 
the same year appeared the “Florence Miscellany,” which 
consisted of the collected verses of this mutual admira- 
tion society. 

Merry was a handsome fellow enough, and this, com- 
bined with a pretty way he had with the ladies, and the 
“fanfaronnade des vices qu’il n’avait pas,” made him the 
pet of easy-going Florentine society. He now became a 
member of the Della Cruscan Academy, and rhymed him- 
self into the affections of the Countess Cowper. But 
these social successes aroused the jealousy of his rivals, 
and by constant slander and misrepresentation they made 
life in Florence a burden to him. In the spring of 1787, 
after lampooning his enemies, he abruptly sailed for Eng- 
land, where his fame had gone before him. He announced 
his advent in a sonnet “ Adieu and Recall to Love,” signed 
“Della Crusca,” which appeared in the World, a 
periodical conducted by Captain Topham, and mainly 
devoted to the publication of polite verse. The epidemic 
malady thus started, quickly “spread from fool to fool.” 
Anna Matilda (Mrs. Hannah Cowley), Laura Maria (Mrs. 
Robinson), Mit Yenda (Thomas Adney), Edwin (T. 
Vaughan), Carlo, Orlando, “and a thousand other name- 
less names caught the infection; and from one end of the 
Kingdom to the other all was nonsense and Della Crusca.” 

“T read the beautiful lines,” wrote Mrs. Cowley, “and 
without rising from the table at which I was sitting, 
answered them.” Her reply, the “Pen,” was published 
in the IForld, on the 12th July, under the signature of 
“Anna Matilda.” 


“Ol! seize again thy golden quill, 
And with its point my bosom thrill: 
With magic touch explore my heart, 
And bid the tender passion start. . .” 
Della Crusca was above all things a man of sentiment, 
and the rapturous indiscretions of Anna Matilda drew 
from him the affecting confession that 


“When thy sweet numbers caught my yielded ear 
Borne on the bosom of the fiutt’ring gale 
They struck my heart—and rous’d me to a tear.” 


Mrs. Cowley’s next poem bears eloquent testimony to 
the havoc which the Della Cruscan lyre had wrought in 
her breast, and Merry responds with a delicate compli- 
ment :— 


- +. « « + « “TI love so well 

Thy soul’s deep tone, thy thought’s high swell, 
Thy proud poetic fervour known, 

But in thy breast’s prolific zone.” 


The fair Anna Matilda was easily flattered! 

The literary flirtation developed apace, although the 
correspondents had never set eyes on each other; and 
when Della Crusca learnt that “his angel,” the “tenth 
Muse,” is for ever cut off from him by the fearful bonds 
of matrimony, he wrote in such frenzied mood, and the 
fair lady comforted him with such warmth of emotion as 
to draw from Gifford: 


“See snivelling Jerningham at fifty weep 
O’er lovelorn oxen and deserted sheep: 
See Cowley frisk it to one ding-dong chime, 
And weekly [ ] her poor spouse in rhyme.” 


The ardent lover now requested an interview, and in an 
evil moment for them both, the favour was at length 
granted. The episode is described by Della Crusca in 
what was to be the last of his poems inspired by Anna 
Matilda. With his habitual felicity of metaphor, he 
relates how “ As the fond lark, whose clear and piercing 
shake, Bids Morning on her crimson bed awake,” he met 
his enchantress in a wood—strange what a partiality 
enchantresses have for woods! But we must not smile, 
for this was a serious matter. The sight of her reduced 
the excellent Merry into a state bordering on lunacy. 
Then she opened her mouth and staggered him with s 
tremendous apostrophe, on Duty standing between them 
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with “Eternal scorpions writhing in her hands,” and what 
not. It quite takes the reader’s breath away—poor Della 
Crusca! what could he do? There was really only one 
course open to him under the circumstances, and he took 
it. He affected to tear his hair. But the effort was too 
palpable, and the lady was shrewd enough to see that her 
bard was disappointed in her. It is easy to see that he 
had expected a lissome nymph of twenty, and that his 
vanity was shocked to meet a portly matron of forty-six! 

However it may be, the wells of poetry suddenly dried 
up in the breasts of the Della Cruscans, and the publica- 
tion of Gifford’s Baviad in 1791 gave them the coup de 
grace. The venomous little Scotchman used the lash 
mercilessly : 


“But I sing in vain; from firet to last, 
Your joy is fustian, and your grief bombast ; 
Rhetoric has banished reason; kings and queens 
Vent in hyperboles their royal spleens. 
Guardsmen in metaphors express their hopes, 
And maidens in white linen howl in tropes.” 


Such was his criticism of Merry’s tragedy “Lorenzo,” 
which met with some success; and in the Maeriad he 
tells the incipient dramatist that: 


“°Tis not enough to dole out Ahs! and Ohs! 
Through Kemble’s thorax, or through Bensley’s nose.” 


And when the poet naively asks the public for their candid 
opinion of his play, Gifford assures him “that worse was 
never writ before, Nor worse will be—till thou shalt write 
once more.” 


In 1791 Merry married Elizabeth Brunton, the well- 


known actress; and in the following year he went to 
France, and was in Paris on August 10 and September 2. 
He was invited to be present at the trial of the King, but 
refused. Writing to the Countess of Ossory on Sep- 
tember 10 of the same year, Horace Walpole relates 
an amusing anecdote in connection with Della Crusca’s 
sojourn in Paris: 

“In the midst of the massacre of Monday last Mr. 
Merry, immortalised not by his verses, but by those of the 
Baviad, was mistaken for the Abbé Maury, and was going 
to be hoisted to the lanterne. He cried out he was Merry, 
the poet—the ruffians who probably had never read the 
scene in Shakespeare, yet replied, ‘Then we will hang 
you for your bad verses’—but he escaped better than 
Cinna, I.don’t know how, and his flight cost him but a 
few gossamery tears, and I suppose he will be happy to 
re-cross the silky ocean, and return to shed dolorous non- 
sense in rhyme over the woes of this happy country.” 

On his wife accepting an engagement at the theatre of 
Philadelphia, he accompanied her thither, and they 
landed in New York in 1796. Mrs. Merry’s acting met 
with so much success that they determined to stay in 
America. In 
garden at Baltimore, the poet was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy, and three days later he was dead. 

In reading the work of Merry and his followers, we are 
as much struck by the perfect mastery of the form as by 
the incredible silliness of the matter. But the most inte 
resting fact about the Della Cruscans is not that they 
wrote execrable poetry supremely well, but that they fill 
the gap between the great schools ofthe 18th and early 
19th centuries, and thus explain, to some extent, the 
unparalleled enthusiasm which greeted the advent of 
Byron. 





COMPOSERS AND INVENTORS 


Awonast words which have wandered far from their original 
meaning a place is due to the term “composer,” a writer of 
music. It is the province of philologists to investigate how 
it acquired its current meaning, but as a musical term it 
should obviously signify one who puts together musical 
material to form a work of art. The man who notates a 
musical thought has not necessarily composed music, any 
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more than a man who writes a letter necessarily composes 
one, as he perhaps might have done in the eighteenth 
century. But, if the former has genius, he may have in- 
vented some music, and if he has also craftsmanship he 
may also have composed it. The two terms are far from 
synonymous. There is much music which is composed and 
not invented, and also much which is invented and not 
composed. Music has become impetuous, and, as an old 
German musician in London was fond of saying, “ paper is 
patient.” 

In the world of the music-halls, which is a world apart, 
one frequently comes across a song which purports to be 
“ composed ” by the talented comedian whose portrait, in 
characteristic attire and red paint, appears on the title 
page, and “arranged” by some poor devil of a musical 
hack who has put it together for him. The whole thing 
is generally so trite that it is ludicrous to speak of inven- 
tion, or, for that matter, of composition, but, as far as 


: these terms may be applied, such a song is invented by the 
; comedian and composed by the hack. 


There may be two distinct processes involved in the pro- 
duction of a piece of music. Composition consists in 
putting together musical material with a due regard to 
balance, proportion, appositeness, and form, and uttering 
the whole in a manner free from the sins of illiteracy. 
Musical invention, on the other hand, is the art of making 
new material and of finding new idioms and new devices for 
its expression. Not all composers are inventors, and not ali 
musical inventors are in the strictest sense composers. 
Generally the two elements are combined, but German 


| Kapellmeisters and English organists have furnished in- 


numerable examples of the composer who does not invent, 
and the talented young man in a hurry often invites us to 
listen to invention which is far from being composition. 
Assuming a certain measure of the musical impulse, the 
more this energy is absorbed by invention, the less will 
be available for composition, and vice versa. The process 
of invention itself is much more exhaustive of brain energy 
than that of compcsition, and when a musician has invented 
a new idiom he is tempted to perfect it at the cost of 
further demands on his reserve of nervous force. The 
composer who succeeds him inherits the idiom, and, being 
saved that much expenditure of energy, is often able to use 
it to far greater advantage than its actual inventor. That 
is why the names of the innovators who extend the limits 
of musical expression often sink into oblivion more rapidly 
than those of men who devote all their energy to the compo- 
sition of the material at hand by means of existing devices. 
The latter are often great composers, whereas the compo- 
sitions of innovators are apt to suffer in quality or in 
quantity from the absorption of their authors in invention. 
Liszt was an innovator. He invented a new idiom for the 
piano, a new species of orchestral music, and many minor 
devices. That made a great inroad on his natural endow- 
ment, and his compositions suffered in quality. Those of 
Borodine, another copious inventor of musical devices, 
suffered in quantity. His works were few, and many of 
them were left unfinished at his death. Many innovators of 
the past, such as Monteverde, are completely forgotten by 
the musical public. It is more than likely that some of the 
daring spirits of to-day will be forgotten a century hence, 
but the idioms invented by them will have passed into the 
common fund of musical resources, and become perfected 
beyond recognition by intervening generations of com- 
posers. It is the province of the innovator to further musi- 
cal progress. It is that of the composer to consolidate and 
render permanent the progress already made. 
Inventiveness may be applied to the musical material 
itself, to the idiom used for its expression, and to the de- 
vices in which it is clothed. The rarest form of invention 
is that of the actual musical material, and it usually carries 
the other innovations with it, as of necessity. Beethoven, 
one of the great pioneers of musical progress, was prolific 
in original thought before he had emancipated himself from 
the idiom of Mozart, but he soon created a characteristic 
idiom which became an admirable vehicle for his ideas, and 
the profusion of musical devices due to him is conspicuous.- 
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At the same time the perfection of form revealed by his 
works establishes his greatness as a composer in the nar- 
rower sense with which we are now concerned. Chopin was 
another great inventor of idiom and device, and in a lesser 
degree of material, but he was a minor composer. Schu- 
mann evolved an entire new phase of musical art, but was 
not always beyond reproach as a composer. Brahms was 
@ greater composer than either Schumann or Chopin, and 
far greater than Liszt or Berlioz. Yet his influence on the 
course of musical progress is less than that of any of these, 
and when his actual proficiency has been surpassed, as it 
inevitably must be in time, his title to fame will be more 
difficult to establish than that of many men whose achieve- 
ments now appear less than his. 

The question which of the two types of creative musicians 
has the greater importance in musical history is one which 
only posterity can decide, and then it will rest not with 
the musical public, or the professional musicians, but with 
the patient investigator of the past. Instances abound in 
each generation of composers. Moussorgsky is the actual 
creator of the modern impressionist song, but he was too 
little of a composer to develop adequately his new idiom. 
Since then a small army of composers has been occupied 
with impressionist song, and an art-form has been evolved 
which embodies Moussorgsky’s conception, but is more per- 
fect than any songs written by him. Except in Russia and 
in France, Moussorgsky’s name is already half-forgotten, 
if it was ever really known, and in another generation 
neither public nor singers will be aware of his life’s work. 
But the investigator of the future who endeavours to trace 
back the course of art-song will inevitably come upon his 
rudimentary attempts to widen the field, and assign him the 
place of honour due to a pioneer. 

Some music has the power of sounding strangely new, 
though characterised by a comparatively small measure of 
inventiveness. Sometimes it is the profusion of musical 
effect which overwhelms the listener. Strauss, for instance, 
although possessing originality, is not a prolific inventor. 
He may use a larger palette than his predecessors, but the 
colours on it are the same. He has, however, included a 
few brooms amongst his brushes, and that effectively con- 
ceals the fact that much of his material hovers on the verge 
of the commonplace. Then there is the musical anarch, 
whose title to originality is purely negative. There is quite 
a large number of composers of to-day who imagine it to be 
strikingly new to say musically “They was” as often as 
possible. It is unwise to ignore them altogether, because 


the illiterate tone-poet may be a genius—witness Mous.- 


sorgsky—but such men are rare. 

Inventive genius may be conscious or it may be intuitive. 
A composer may express himself intuitively in a new idiom 
simply because that idiom and no other is capable of cloth- 
ing his musical thought, or he may consciously and deliber- 
ately set himself to invent a new musical device for its own 
sake. It is entirely a matter of temperament. Debussy is 
responsible for much that is new in modern music, but his 
personal mode of expression was not deliberately invented 
—it was inevitable because he could express himself in no 
other way. The opposite type is that which the French 
call “un inventif.” A striking example is furnished by 
Maurice Ravel, in whose music even heredity plays a part. 
His father and brother are inventors in the commonly 
accepted mechanical sense. He himself is fascinated by 
every new ingenious contrivance. All this is reflected in his 
music. which is replete with clever devices for effect. The 
passion is so strong that, judging from his published works, 
one would imagine that he never sets pen to paper unless 
he has a new contrivance to exhibit. He represents the 
extreme of conscious inventiveness. 

There is a widely prevalent view that this process, which 
is the exact opposite of spontaneity, is foreign to the art 
of music. It is thought that music should proceed solely 
from inspiration, and not from cunning. But music is so 
diversified that it can form an adequate means of expres- 
sion for every variety of human temperament. There can 
be a musical Cellini just as easily as a musical Michel- 
angelo. We all know the man whose conversation is a 
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string of happily invented phrases. That man, in music, 
is Ravel. 

The practical and the scientific inventor both lave their 
counterparts in music, though the former is in the majority. 
To the latter belong such composers as Max Reger, whose 
contrapuntal methods are partly invented, though proceed- 
ing logically from established precedent. The scientist is 
the least sympathetic of musical innovators. Whilst it ‘s 
natural that a musician with the scientific cast of mind 
should express himself by such means, he lives in a some- 
what rarefied atmosphere, too cold for common humanity. 

The new music we hear may consist of familiar material 
expressed in a familiar idiom. If, in addition, it is badly 
composed, which is often the case, it is absolutely valueless. 
But the quality of inventiveness is not indispensable to the 
making of a composer. Saint-Saéns has every title to the 
distinction he has achieved, although there is so little 
which is new in his music that he has been described as a 
master of every style and creator of none. He is debarred 
from entering the circle of the greatest names in music, but 
in the sense which we ascribed to the word at the outset 
he is a great composer. 





ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS—V. 
POETS’ COUNTRY. 


Ir is a country of poets and myths that centres round the 
Euganean hills, that group of strangely shaped “peaked 
isles” that emerge from the blue and misty levels of the 
sea-like plain that surrounds them. The strange three- 
headed Geryon was, according to one legend, King of 
Hesperia; Hercules turned with his ploughshare the soil 
of Albano, and Battaglia with its springs. Phaeton, the 
“shining one,” having set mountains on fire in his course, 
made Libya a desert, and darkened the Ethiopians by his 
scorching heat, fell to earth at the mouth of the Eridanus, 
consuming its waters in his downfall, and by its bank his 
sisters dropped their tears of amber in the wave of his 
burial; for the Euganean hills, fantastic always in their 
flame-like shape and curious isolation, lifting up their iris- 
blue pyramids against the amber of the western sky, “fitful 
unreal islands of Circe or of Armida,” as seen from Venice, 
have attracted to themselves this strange story of some 
forgotten convulsion. 

But it is the country of poets, as well as of myths. Look- 
ing over Este is the villa called I Cappuccini, which was 
lent by Byron to the Shelleys. in the autumn of 1818. “We 
have been living,” writes Shelley to Peacock on October 8, 
“this last month near the little town from which I date this 
letter, in a very pleasant villa which has been lent us. 
Behind us are the Euganean hills, with Arqua, where 
Petrarch’s house and tomb are religiously preserved. We- 
see before us the wide flat plain of Lombardy, in which we 
see the sun and moon rise and set, and the evening star, and 
all the golden magnificence of autumnal clouds.” Here. 
he wrote the first Act of “ Prometheus Unbound,” in a little 
ivy-grown summer-house at the end of the garden terrace: 
It was here, too, “from one of the many-peaked summits 
above the town,” that he improvised the “Lines Written in 
the Euganean Hills,” with their wide aerial landscape: 


“Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded by cities fair, ... . 

. . Tis the noon of autumn’s glow, 
When a soft and purple mist, 
Like a vaporous amethyst, 

Or an air-dissolved star 

Mingling light and fragrance, far 
From the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of heaven’s profound 
Fills the overflowing sky.” 


From Este to Petrarch’s Arqua is no long journey. The 
limestone road that skirts the hills, shining like snow 





_ under the clear sun, is bordered with hedges of honey- 
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scented acacias, languid and plume-like in growth, as if 
bowed down beneath their castades of white blossoms, drop- 
ping « flower carelessly, now and again, upon the green 
margins of the road, which is bright with opening gueider- 
roses, elder and privet, the wide-open shell-like flowers of 
the dog-rose. It passes through swampy fields where grow 
grey vaporous willows, and canes and tall-plumed reeds, 
intersected by narrow dykes of shining water, whose surface 
is pricked by water-violets and large yellow and white 
water-lilies, and where the blue and burnished dragon-flies 
hover in thousands, or chase each other through the 
shadowless sunlight. Then, turning sharply to the left, the 
road rises steeply to the steep village of Arqua, which lies 
in a fold of the arid grey hills. Its houses of grey lime- 
stone seem to be hurrying downhill, like the precipitous 
stream which flows along one side of the street, over whose 


stone trough the women crane, and dip their many-coloured ; 

_ in our suburban reading-room—and yours. 
“The houses are scattered at intervals on the steep sides | 

of the summits; and that of the poet is on the edge of a 


rags into the greyish foam. 


little knoll overlooking two descents, and commanding a 


view not only of che glowing gardens in the dales immedi. | 


ately beneath, but of the wide plains above, whose low 
woods of mulberry and willow, thickened into a dark mass 
by festoons of vines, tall single cypresses and the spires of 


towns are seen in the distance which stretches to the mouth ! 


of the Po and the shores of the Adriatic.” The climate of 
these volcanic hills is warmer, and the vintage begins a 
week sooner than in the plains of Padua. 


“ Amidst the Euganean hills,” wrote Petrarch, “not more | 


than ten miles from Padua, I have built myself a small but 
pleasant dwelling, surrounded by an olive-grove and a vine- 
yard, which suffice for the wants of a modest and not 
numerous family.” To Arqua, this steep grey village, 
noted for its wine, Petrarch retreated on his return from 
his unsuccessful attempt to visit Urban V. at Rome, in 
1370, and passed the last years of his life between this high- 
placed solitude and Padua. Petrarch’s casa, an ‘empty 
cell in the busy hive,’ is shown with its small brick loggia. 
It is one of the highest dwellings in Arqua, and has a wide 
prospect over the folds of the hills, and the hill-built 
village, and its small trim garden, with its laurel—which 
suffers continual stripping at the hands of the custode. 
Within are the scanty memorials of the poet—his chair, his 
inkstand, and his small book-cupboard, and the less 
authentic object, a shrunken and almost hairless mummy 
of a cat, supposed to represent Petrarch’s favourite. The 
frescoes of the scenes from his poems, the autographs of 
the poets who made their pilgrimage there—among them 
Alfieri and Byron—the latter still enjoying his golden Con- 
tinental reputation, as “a most illustrious poet who shed 
great honour upon England.” 

On the terrace before the church of Arqua is a tomb, 
which Byron writes of as “plain and venerably simple.” 
It is a coffin of dark-hued Verona marble, standing: upon 
thick columns, without any ornamentation. “The revolu- 
tions of centuries have spared these sequestered valleys "— 
80 runs the note to “ Childe Harold” ; and the only violence 
which has been offered to the ashes of Petrarch was 
prompted not by hate, but veneration. An attempt was 
made to rob the sarcophagus of its treasure, and one of 
the arms was stolen away by a Florentine, through a rent 
which is still visible. The injury is not forgotten, but has 
served to identify the poet with the country where he was 
born, but where he could not live. A peasant boy of 
Arqua, being asked who Petrarch was, replied that “ the 
people of the parsonage knew all about him, but that he 
only knew that he was a Florentine.” M. J. 








“THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK” 


“Waar an eternal time that gentleman in black, at Nando’s, 
keeps the paper!” exclaimed Elia in a famous essay. 
Elis, thou should’st be living at this hour—a busy hour 
in our new free library. There is no one out of the dead 
past we would rather meet than he who, in a similar 
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fantastic speculation, cast a vote for Pontius Pilate. With 
books, papers, magazines, reading, readers and most other 
things pertaining thereto, the name of Charles Lemb is 
inextricably bound up. But of one delightful Elian essay 
we shall always be short, that, namely, “On the Behaviour 
of People in Public Reading Rooms.” 

The newspaper and the literary periodical of our day 
are different not a little from those which Lamb picked up 
in the coffee-house. Gone is the Morning Chronicle and 
the Town and Country Magazine, with many another 
leisurely miscellany. Gone, too, for which much thanks, 
is the “ fellow” who “in barbers’ shops and public-houses ” 
got up and read out loud portions of the paper for the 
kenefit of the other customers. “All, all are gone, the 
old familiar faces””—and places (for only Mr. Lucas, prob- 
ably, is able to identify Nando’s). Except one. The 
gentleman in black still persists, and is a constant figure 


We can never mistake him. He is always reading the 
paper we have come specially to see. Early or late, he 
is there before us, and appears, indeed, to have settled 
himself on to this particular journal to pique us rather 
than to gratify himself. It is a large-sized, illustrated 
weekly (for the illustrations of which we don’t care two- 
pence, and certainly not sixpence), where we delight to 
follow some old journalistic flame. The nearest we can 
get to it to-night, however, is next door, where we assume 
an air of professional abstraction over a shipping gazette. 
The gentleman in black is absorbed, and in the interval 
of our close attachment to an overdue cargo boat, we 


' take a glance out of the corner of our eye (a habit which 





grows in this place) at the thing which is enslaving him. 
Not our three columns of literary excitement—we might 
have overlooked it if it had been that—(in the moral, not 
the physical sense), but the minute details of some absurd 
airship. How he pores and ponders—for all the world as 
if he understood it. But we are certain that that is 
impossible, for there he is again on the next page, deep 
in the intricacies of old china or ancient tapestries. No 
man can turn on enthusiasms like this, all with the same 
uncanny absorption. It is either one of two things: the 
gentleman in black has an insatiable craving for every- 
thing with a picture to it—the crudest of all the artistic 
emotions—or else he can tell by the throbbing energy 
with which we are tracking some mysterious “outward 
bounder” that we want his paper and he is determined 
to tire us out. 

He is a tough nut, bué unfortunately he is not the only 
menace to our enjoyment. For there has just sidled up 


| to the periodical on the other side of the gentleman in 


black a breezy-looking youth whom we are sure has also 
marked the illustrated weekly a9 his own, and will not be 
satisfied for long with the Grocer’s Charter. He will 
soon be exclaiming, like Stevenson’s young sporting friend 
over the Atheneum, “Golly, what a paper!” Even 
now he has begun to take broad surveys of his neighbour's 
monopoly. We feel that if “cheek” is going to obtain 
the reversion of the picture budget, that journal will not 
be ours. Meanwhile, the gentleman in black, if he really 
be the crafty creature our second speculation has made 
him out, now doubles his pleasure as he becomes aware 
that two of us are waiting to pounce on his paper tLe 
moment it leaves his hands. 

And he has not nearly done yet. . . . From his scientific 
investigation he has passed to Fashion in the Park, and 
here his curiosity knows no bounds. You would conjec- 
ture that he was searching for some hidden face in this 
pictorial crowd, just as we used to search for the puzzle 
pictures in our youth. He should look up for a moment 
and notice the faces of his rivals. Shipping and Grocery 
are forgotten as we “ gaze at each other in a wild sur- 
mise.” Our impatience with the gentleman in black makes 
us almost friends. 

And there are the portraits of the week’s “late 
lamented” to go through yet, and the sporting pictures, 
and Maud Allan’s latest dance, to say nothing of the 
motor-car section and the Paris hats; while we are con- 
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vinced that, if his object is to increase our knowledge of 
the maritime world, he is quite game enough to wade 
through every one of the advertisement pages, finding 
sermons in socks, comedies in corsets, and a whole host 
of sage reflections in choice footwear and patent braces. 
We are getting desperate. A journal the other side of 
us has just become vacant. It is a fairish literary gazette, 
and there might be a crumb or two. But we consider, 
and come to the conclusion that we had Letter not station 
ourselves more than one remove from the coveted prize. 
80 we stick to our ships. That position seems hopeless 
enough as the grocery youth, now having quite abandoned 
his old trade, stands boldly staring as the gentleman in 
black turns his pages, and waits for the prize to fall. 
We begin to loathe this youth even more than we do our 
ancient enemy, almost make up our mind, it fact, stoi- 
cally to do without the journal ourselves, if ouly the 
gentleman in black will turn back and start all over again 
and so disgust our young friend. But he nears the end. 
He is on & new cocoa essence now, and when he has 
finished what the Lancet says it will be over. Soon we 
shall know our fate, and one thing will decide it. Which 
way will the gentleman in black turn to go? If he turns 
in the direction of grocery we can grab the sheet under the 
very nose of the grocer. If in the direction of shipping 
we are lost. We tremble as he pulls over the last leaf, 
scans curiously the opulent figure of a girl poised on 3 
sauce bottle, buttons his coat, grasps firmly his umbrella, 
and turns away with a bland and satisfied air—towards us. 
Gloatingly the grocer seizes the accursed paper and starts 
with the King laying a foundation stone, in which he, too, 
seems to discover every element of artistic variety. We 
have no intention of standing Aim out, not even for our 
journalistic flame. Somehow we had always thought it 
silly that that man should write in that paper where people 
only go for the pictures. And we move off murmuring, 
“Que diable allait-il faire... .”7 and station ourselves 
wearily at another paper which contains practically the 
same illustrations, but, alas! not a line worth reading. 








AN OLD TOWN 
An artist wanting a suitable “ background” for the illustra- 
tions to a “costume” novel might do worse than sketch 
a certain old town on the Avon, with grey gable-fronted 
houses crowded in the hollow by the river or rising one 
above snother in successive ranks up the steep slopes 
and terraces of the valley. Though built of the biscuit- 
coloured stone which comes from the plentiful quarries in 
the neighbourhood, the houses are all toned, or rather 
smoked, to a strong solid greyness like that of a heavy 
November sky. But in spite of its absence of colouring 
(a sprinkling of smoke-stained, red-tiled roofs being the 
only positive note) the impression it leaves on the eye is 
of something foreign and un-English, owing to its crooked 
wynds, its breakneck uneven steps leading from terrace 
to terrace, and its groups of houses built round small well- 
like courts. It is possible that some of this exotic 
element is due to “spinners” from Holland brought over 
by a Paul Methuen, a prominent weaver of the day, and 
the part where they lived is still known as “ Dutch Barton.” 

The town is intersected with narrow passages, where one 
can almost touch the sunless walls on either side as one 
walks; one such lane between houses is now called Cut- 
throat Lane (no doubt a corruption of the less macabre 
Cut-through—a fair description enough of it!), but which 
reminds one of one of Méryon’s sombre etchings of Old 
Paris. 

At the top of a steep hill called well-path, we find our- 
selves in the most picturesque part of the town, known as 
“Tory,” built of terraces that run along its very top-rank, 
gap-toothed lines of irregular little houses, some ruined 
and crumbling, some roofless or showing only their skeleton 
rafters and sheltering in their decaying walls currant 
bushes, nettles and elder-shrubs straggling over a heap of 
fallen stones. These small houses are intermixed with 
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classical buildings of more pretension, stranded there from 
the time when the little town was a hive of the wool- 
“spinners ”—with, perhaps, a shell ornament over the 
double door, and worn circular stone steps leading from it. 

Between and among these crazy houses wind everywhere 
tottering, bulging walls, diversified with @ blind, filled-u 
square of door or window, where it has been reinforce 
by the house wall of a half-ruined cottage, now stained 
with damp green film, now pushed out of shape by an 
intruding shrub from a garden-patch, now green with tufts 
of groundsel, moss and stonecrop, or wiry yellow wall- 
flower with knotted snake-like roots. 

Looking across from the topmost terrace to the opposite 
side of the valley is the Jacobean Duke’s, or Kingston, 
house, glittering with glass from all its tall windows, which 
must have seen many ups and downs from the splendid 
indiscretions of the “Duchess” of Kingston; till it felk 
to being a storehouse for wool. The summits of the 
window-bays are pierced with very busy open-work orna- 
mentation, that has all the brightness and eccentricity of 
the flourishings upon a wedding-cake on a splendid stand. 
Aubrey, who saw it about two hundred years ago, supposes 
that “ If we were on the beginnings of that hill opposite to 
ye house that there must be heard a very good echo; and 
probably if one stand East or West, or at a free distance 
the wing will afford a double echo,” but no one since 
his day seems to have troubled about the echoes, single or 
double! Of the “ Duchess” old people still tell curious 
tales, but her “ historic ” eccentricities have been staged in 
her other country houses; or in that other “ Kingston 
House” in Paradise Row, Knightsbridge, or in Russia. 
Did she fish, one wonders, in the sluggish Avon that flows 
so near the Hall? We know that it was one of her 
favourite amusements and that she used to angle in the 
Colne (when she lived at Percy Lodge, near Colnbrook), 
standing all day long with her feet in the water, and 
fortifying herself by the liberal use of Madeira. Even 
when the villa at Colnbrook was given up, the Duke stiik 
hired for her a stretch of water near Rickmansworth, 
where they went to angle for trout in the Chess and lunch 
off chicken stewed in a silver dish—not unaccompanied with 
Madeira. 

Passing the two half-timbered houses in the Shambles, 
with their beautifully carved barge-boards, we meet the 
slow Avon again; so smooth that the swans, as on a lake, 
“float double, swan and shadow,” as they glide under the 
interesting town-bridge with its picturesque old “ lock-up ” 
built on the corbelled-out walls of the ancient chapel. 

Some have thought it simply a toll-house, but the invalu- 
able Aubrey says that in the middle of the “ strong, hand- 
some bridge” is “a little chapel, as at Bath, for Masse,” 
so that most likely, as a (now vanished) Hospital of St. 
Margaret stood close by, it may have contained the image 
of the patron saint, and been a place for receiving the 
devotions of the passers-by. The little room, which still 
retains its doorway on the footpath, is paved over with 
ribbed stonework, and seems to have been rebuilt from the 
level of thé floor. It was used before the building of the 
Town Hall as a temporary lock-up for offenders against 
the law—though even for a night’s lodging its dimensions 
seem perilously small! The vane at the top is a fish, and 
it is said that the townsfolk, when they saw a culprit being 
“run in” to the “lock-up,” used to speak of him, in their 
allusive way, as going “auver the water, but under the 


vish.” 





DEMURE 
Tunis word is something of an etymological puzzle. The 
ingenious Minshen explained it (1617) as F. de (bonnes) 
meurs, an etymology accepted by later lexicographers up 
to the time of the N.E.D., which rejects it in favour of 
O.F. meur with prefixed de-. The N.E.D. admits, how- 
ever, that “the nature and history of the prefixed de- are 


obscure.” That the word has been associated with M.E. 
mure from O.F. meur is very likely, the meanings being 
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somewhat similar. The N.E.D. quotes from Cotgrave 
“meur, ripe, mature, mellow; also discreet, considerate, 
advised, settled, stayed,” which certainly supports the meur 
etymology; but it is noteworthy that Cotgrave does not 
use demure as a gloss. Palsgrave also gives almost equi- 
valent meanings for meurement and demeurement. But 
there are three very strong objections to the theory: (i) The 
addition of the prefix de- to a French loan-word appears 
to be unexampled ; at least, the N.E.D. quotes no parallel. 
On the other hand, the loss of the prefix in such words is 
50 common as to be almost normal, ¢.g., we have, as 
examples of the loss of de-, the words (de)fender, (de)fence, 
(de)spite, (de)splay, (de)stain, to quote only those which 
will occur to everyone. (ii) The word demure is much 
commoner than mure and is recorded much earlier (demure, 
1377, mure, 1440). The latter factor may, of course, be an 
accident. (iii) The oldest meaning of demure is “calm, 
settled, still” (N.E.D.), and in the earliest example it is 
applied to the sea and contrasted with “rough,” which 
removes it considerably from identity with “ripe.” Now 
the nearest E. equivalent to demure, in its older and 
unironical meaning, is staid, the past participle of stay, 
and the oldest equivalents which occur in other languages 
contain the same idea. Palsgrave has “demure, rassis,” 
while for rassis Cotgrave gives “settled, stayed, at rest; 
_Sober, temperate, well tempered, whose wild oats are 
‘sowen.” Hexham (1660) gives as the first Dutch equivalent 
statich (steady), which is glossed constans by Kilian (1620). 
We have also, in the same sense, L. sedatus, glossed by 
F. posé, rassis by Robert Estienne (1536), G. gesetzt, and 
Sp. reposado. Palsgrave renders sober (often used to 
explain demure) by aresté. In the early examples in the 
N.E.D. demure is coupled with staid, sedate, stedfast, etc. 
All these facts point to derivation from F. demeurer, 
to stay. The O.F. atomic stem demor- (in Norman demur-) 
has given the E. verb demur, and the variants quoted 
by the N.E.D. for demure (-muuir ,-meuer, -uere, -cure, 
-ewre) agree with the O.F. tonic stem demuer-. There 
are a certain number of adjectives in F. which 
appear to be formed from the stems of verbs, though 
the actual manner of formation is disputed (v. “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir romanische Philologie,” May, 1909, pp. 277-322). 
Good examples are “comble, full” (combler), “déchauz, 
barefoot” (déchausser), “ étanche, water-tight” (étancher), 
““léche, slack” (ldcher), “ trouble, turbid ” (troubler), besides 
number of less common, or obsolete and dialect words, 
among which may be mentioned “ delivre, nimble,” a com- 
mon word in M.E. The adjective demuer does not appear 
to be recorded in O.F., but Palsgrave has the adverb 
‘“ demeurement, sadly, wysly,” which, though he is the only 
-authority, is an argument for the existence of the adjective. 
But E. seems to have had some partiality for this forma- 
‘tion, which may have come about in A.F. more freely than 
in Continental F. An obvious example is “ treasure trove,” 
‘where trove has the function of the O.F. participle trové. 
Bo also ray occurs commonly in M.E. for striped cloth, 
apparently for rayé, while the older prepenst is transformed 
into prepense. No doubt other examples could be found. 
As for the comparatively rare KB. mure, I think it may 
possibly in some cases be the aphetic form of the older 
demure, as in the earliest example (1440) in the N.E.D., “to 
suffere and to be mure,” while in the second example (1442), 
“by commune and mure deliberacion,” it is obviously the 
O.F. “meur, ripe.” E. W. 


THE LONGEST WORD IN THE 
ENGLIS H LANGUAGE 


Tuis moot point has never been satisfactorily settled. 
About 1870 the Liverpool Daily Courier came out with a 
new word of Gargantuan dimensions, “velocipedestrianis- 
ticalistinarianologist.” Yee 

An Edinburgh journal followed with “ Ultradisestablish- 
mentariasts,” an extension of Archbishop Benson’s previous 
“ Antidisestablishmentarian,” given in his Diary. 
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A junction might be effected if one is anxious to see 
8 friend carried out in a state of collapse (to the refresh- 
ment room) that a good long word is, “ Ultrantidisestab- 
lishmentarianists ” (only 33 letters). : 

Then there is another short jaw-breaker, “ Antitrans- 
substantiationistically,” which appeared in a Highland 
paper. It is Highland enough, in all conscience. 

Sir Walter Scott has in his journal a word “ floccipau- 
cinihilipilification,” “which, like a wounded snake, drags 
its slow length along.” ‘ 

Then Rabelais takes some doing with his “ Antiperi- 
cametanarbeugedamphicribrationis.” 

Wyntoun, in his Chronicle, supplies us with “ Honorifi- 
cabilitudinitatibus,” which Shakespeare uses in “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost ” (27 letters). Dante also has it in the abla- 
tive singular form in his “ De Vulgari Eloquentia.” 

Byfield, in a treatise on the Colossians (1615) wrote, 
“ incircumscriptibleness.” 

But the Englishman’s real jaw-breaker is a Welsh word 
over which Mr. Justice Lawrance once, at the Anglesey 
Assizes, asked an explanation from Mr. Bryn Roberts, 
M.P., “ What is the meaning of the letters ‘P.G. after 
the name Llanfair?” The snswer was, “It is an abbre- 
viation for the village of Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogery- 
chwyrndrobwllandysiliogogoch.” How is this pronounced? 
It will take some beating. This word of 54 letters, if 
repeated often enough, is said to be an excellent cure for 
the toothache. 

But the jocular man will tell us there are longer words, 
“smiles” and “ beleaguered,” for instance; because one 
is more than a “mile” and the other more than a 
“league”; and another will insist that the longest word 
in the English language is “longer,” for however long 
any other word may be it is always “longer.” This is on 
the principle of the wily Scot, who bet his chum that Glas- 
gow was not the biggest town in Scotland. “How’s that?” 
he was asked. “There’s a bigger.” “What is it?” 
“Biggar,” was the prompt reply. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WHAT “MAN” DOES NOT KNOW! 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sm,—When “eight million women" “want”? anything, it 
goes without saying that they will get it! Yet we are actuall 
assured (by a writer in Hampfon’s Magazine, a New Yor 
journal) that no less than “ Eight Million Women” want some- 
thing, of which “man,’’ up to this moment, has no ken what- 
ever! Now, this is somewhat of a surprise, if not quite in- 
credible, since that blessed creature, woman, has, customarily, 
a pronounced capacity and aptitude to make known her every 
want, mood, and inclination. Nevertheless, it appears that, 
according to Miss (or Mrs.) Rheta Childe Dorr, “in this year 
of our Lord, 1909, there are 8,000,000 women engaged in a great 
international union for a world revolution, of which all the millions 
of men know absolutely nothing!” 

Surely, then, if this be true, the whole nature of woman must 
have become revolutionised, and all hitherto cherished and 
formulated canons and traditions relative to woman’s being 
and woman's characteristics must be sufficiently exploded. For 
how, in the name of reason, could “eight million women” 
keep a secret for any length of time, unless, otherwise, their 
whole common nature had become metamorphosed? To be sure, 
your “New Woman,” or she of the “Militant’’ type, és a 
strangely metamorphosed creature, and sort of “ monstrosity "’; 
but, then again, surely there cannot be so many in all the world 
as “eight million’’ female monstrosities. However, let us 
see and hear what Miss Rheta Childe Dorr has furthermore to 
say upon this momentous subject. The lines which I have 
already quoted form but part of the prelude to her disserta- 
tion in hs August number of Hampton’s, and it is but fair 
to quote the remainder, which reads as follows: “In this era 
of publicity, these 8,000,000 women have already achieved a 
record of material accomplishment, have done so much of all 
they have planned to do, that it is humanly certain that they 
will ultimately do all; and yet the world at large remains in 
ignorance of the great change which the historian of the future 
will consider one of the greatest movements of twentieth century 
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civilisation. That is a large statement and a surprising one. 
More remarkable is the origin of the movement in the little 
woman’s club, the study circles and literary clubs, which have 
been familiar objects for the last 25 years. The change began 
when the club women dropped Browning and turned their 
attention to civic affairs.’’ 

So much by way of opening. But have the “club women,” 
to any appreciable extent, “dropped Browning’? I thought 
otherwise, but must, of course, now revise my view-point. In 
any event, it would be interesting to gather from such an autho- 
rity as Miss Dorr just how it has come to pass that such diligent 
students of the abstruse, or worshippers of the occult, and 
devotees to the “ Browning Cult,’’ as the women composing, for 
the most part, the “literary clubs’’ in England and America, 
have been for so many years, have suddenly evolved as high 
priestesses of the gospel of light and of material progress. For 
this is a decidedly interesting conundrum—not to say an impor- 
tant “ psychical question.’’ For light emanates not from dark- 
ness ; consequently, a long-continued course of groping in dark 
labyrinths can hardly be regarded as convincing evidence of 
the soundness and veracity of this lady’s assertions and assur- 
ances, or of the actual fitness of these “high priestesses ’’ of a 
new gospel for the work before them. Yet I think it must be 
allowed that our women’s clubs are far in advance of the 
general ty of men’s clubs—in America, more particularly. For 

owever (good-humouredly) we may “guy’’ and deride the 
“ intellectual ” and “ esthetic’ pretensions and aspirations of 
the dear women and their “ Browning,’’ or “ Literary Clubs,’ 
they at all events manifest a degree of ideality that is com- 
mendable and becoming in all female relation, even though 

uite often exaggerated in tone and tendency, and, sometimes, 
just as incongruous. But as between the gross materialism and 
sheer selfishness which mostly appertains to and characterises 
the men’s clubs, and the more purely “intellectual ’’ preten- 
sions of the women’s, there is scant question, if question at all, 
of the actual superiority of the latter. However, let us return to 
our mutton, or to consideration of the story of woman’s efforts 
on behalf of human regeneration, as related so charmingly by 
the author in question. In the first place, then, we have it, on 
Miss Dorr’s authority, that “ eight million women ”’ are engaged, 
and have been for twenty years and more, in a great “ revolu- 
tionary ”’ attempt, to which man, in the lump (“stupid man! ’’) 
is an entire stranger. But not content with so broad and 
staggering an assertion, Miss Dorr, like a sensible woman, 
proceeds to particularise and to substantiate. Thus we find in a 
subsequent paragraph the following delightful account of the 
course of procedure adopted by a single advance section of this 
greet “revolutionary ’? organisation: “Thus, one spring 

ay, in Dallas, Texas, at a woman’s club, of the culture 
caste, after the star member had read a paper on 
the ‘Lake Poets,’ and another member had rendered a 
Chopin étude on the piano, they began to talk about the 
stegomzia mosquito; and what a pity it was that the annual 
danger of contagion and death from the bite of that insect had 
to be faced all over again, merely because the city authorities 
hadn’t the money, or said they hadn’t, to cover the pools with 
oil!’? Whereupon a discussion ensued, and ways and means 
were discussed, with the result that committees were appointed 
to “buy oil,” to “map out the city’’ and to bring sufficient 
pressure upon the “city authorities ’’ to purge the city effec- 
tually of the stegomzia mosquito! And so forth, and so on, 
from West to East, and in San Francisco these women’s clubs, 
it a rs, have since proceeded in a triumphant march as 
Herald of sanitation and promoters of sagacious and salutary 
material reforms. And all honour to them for it! 
But it seems, after all, that the one grand desideratum ot these 
“eight million women,” for whom Miss Dorr Foun to speak 
authoritatively, is Woman Suffrage! Yet surely man has known 
somewhat of this already ; although he is very far from believing 
that more than an infinitesimal few of these recorded “eight 
millions” have any such desire. Yet, to be sure, there are 
some admirable and normally organised women “ Suffragists ”’ 
who do thus believe and desire. But not among these are to be 
counted, or regarded, your “ militant’ type and scatter-brained 
Suffragettes. Yet there is a deep pathos attaching to 
this unsexing and demoralisation of countless thousands 
of our girle and women throughout the English-speaking 
world, as a direct consequence of man’s unfaithfulness, 
and of the industrial conditions of our commercial civili- 
sation. For it is useless, baseless, and unjust to attach 
all the blame to woman’s “invasion of men’s pro- 
vince,’ or upon woman primarily and completely. For, how- 
ever much woman may have trespassed upon man’s “ premises,” 
so to speak, she has trespassed only by force of circumstances, 
and because of economical, industrial conditions, on the whole. 
And even though it does quite frequently happen in our time 
that many women actually prefer (and to their own direct actual 
disadvantage in the outcome) the office, the shop, and even the 
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most shifty and least remunerative occupation in any public 

service, rather than to stay at home and be dependent upon their 

parents, or to domestic ties, the fault is man’s, in the main, since 
the ruthless demands of our commercial civilisation have sapped 

the very foundations of home life and of home associations; 

have revolutionised nearly all natural ties and domestic rela- 

tions, and have wantonly sacrificed accordingly the opportuni- 

ties and privileges of myriads of youths and maidens to marry 
suitably, or with any assurance of happiness, or even of: 
subsistence. 

Consequently, the villages are bereft of the young and healthy, 
and the cities are crowded with incompetents and neurotics; 
while, all the time, the raw material of te human kind is being 
sacrificed ruthlessly to the gaping jaws of a monstrous, bloody 
Moloch, under the guise aa form of “ commercial civilisation.” 
Hence all the unrest, the madness, the disorganisation that at 
present prevails, and the clamour and violence of the modern 
Suffragette! But—Miss Dorr and her “ eight millions of women 
revolutionists '’ to the contrary, notwithstanding—it is not upon 
the success or non-success of her and their propaganda that all 
depends ; for it can only be by a return to normal conditions, 
and by recognition on woman’s part, as well as on man’s, that 
the actual relations of the two sexes are governed by inviolable 
laws and natural conditions, that abiding peace and harmony 
can be restored. And this reminds me of a beautiful bit of 
allegory (from the pen of one who I am sure must have been a 
poet) I was reading recently—of F. W. Bain’s in effect—and 
as follows:—‘In the beginning, when Twashtri came to the 
creation of woman, he found that he had exhausted his materials 
in the making of man, and that no solid elements were left. In 
this dilemma, after profound meditation, he did as follows :— 
He took the rotundity of the moon, and the curves of creepers, 
and the clinging of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and the 
slenderness of the reed, and the bloom of flowers, and the light- 
ness of leaves, and the tapering of the elephant’s trunk, and the 
glances of deer, and the clusterine of bees, and the joyous gaiety 
of sunbeams, and the weeping clouds, and the fickleness of the 
winds, and the timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the peacock 
and the softness of the parrot’s bosom, and the sweetness 0 
honey, and the warm‘ glow of the fire, and the coldness of snow, 


! and the chattering of jays; and, compounding them together, 


he made woman, and gave her to man. But, after a week, man 
came bick to him and said: ‘Lord, this creature that you gave 
me makes my life miserable. She chatters incessantly, and 
teases me beyond endurance, and requires incessant attention, 
and cries about nothing, and is ever idle. I cannot live with 
her!’ 

“So Twashtri said: ‘ Very well!’ and he took her back. 

“Then, after another week, man came back and said: ‘ Lord, 
I find my [life is very lonely since I gave you back that creature. 
I remember how she used to dance and sing to me, and to look 
at me out of the corner of her eye, and play with me, and how 
her laughter was very music, so give Ree back to me.’ So 
Twashtri said: ‘ Very well!’ and gave her back again. Then, 
after but three days, man returned again and said: ‘Lord, I 
know not how it is, but after all I have come to the conclusion 
that this creature is more of a trouble to me than a d baep 80 
please take her back again!’ But Twashtri replied: ‘Out on 
you! Be off! You must manage how you can!’ The man 
said: ‘But E cannot live with her!’ And Twashtri replied : 
‘Neither can you live without her!’ And he turned his back 
on man.”’ 

T hate to write a word more, after reciting this beautiful alle- 
gory of Bain’s, lest I should mar its effects by my own poor, 
jarring phraseology. Yet I cannot refrain from adding these 
few words by way of comment. In effect, then, how do we men 
reconcile our consciences to the fact that we, and we alone, are 
actually responsible for the undoing of our women, and for the 
apotheosis of the modern Suffragette? For God gave us, in 
woman, a very précious, even though a very capricious creature ; 
and, in place of cherishing, shielding, and reverencing her, we 
have degraded, exposed, and scorned her, and made her just 
what she is to-day in the aggregate. For our “ militant’ and 
“ Suffragette ’ types are but inverted, perverted, and unsexed 
creatures, of originally divine, elementary compound ; and man 
is responsible for woman’s undoing. Epwin Rivter. 


TENNYSON AND THE SPIRIT OF TO-DAY. 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY. 


Srr,—We are already far enougl ae from the nineteenth 
century to be able to look at it. Formerly it seemed impossible 
to believe that that complex and many-coloured age in which 
we lived could ever come to be labelled and pu in a compartment 
like the poor old eighteenth century. et, so strong is the 
human passion for classifying that a ready we are beginning to 
classify the nineteenth century. 
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Of course, it is very silly. Of course, human thought did not 
change its character in 1801, and retain one uniform character 
for 100 years. But yet, as a matter of fact, when we can get 
far enough away from a period to be able to look at it, we do 
find that it is, broadly speaking, distinguished by a certain 
number of particular characteristics. The chief mistake is in 
interpreting the word century with arithmetical precision. The 
eighteenth century, for instance, ended in 1789. 
hese considerations arose from the recollection that on 
August 6 of this year we shall keep the centenary of Tennyson’s 
birth. Now Tennyson, as Mr. G. K. Chesterton has lately 
remarked, was a typical nineteenth century man: and as we 
realise the truth of that statement, we realise also how far we 
have already left Tennyson behind us. 

Do not let us be misunderstood. We are not asserting that 
the twentieth century literature is greater than Tennyson. If 
we reasoned upon the assumption that each literary age is 
superior to the last, in what contempt should we hold the 
puerilities of Shakespeare! While as to the Greek Dramas, 
they would be no better than the lispings of babes, and any fool 
could see through the twaddle that Plato turned out. 

No, the point is simply that ours is a different age from the 
aze of Tennyson ; our literary virtues are different virtues, our 
literary vices different vices. We are out of sympathy with 
him. It is true that there have always been certain ciants, such 
as those just named, who belong to all time; but behind them 
come the men who belong to their age—who voice the spirit of 
the times, and are hailed as great men by those who feel the 
same spirit within themselves and rejoice to hear it expressed. 

Tennyson, perhaps more than any other poet, voiced the 

oetical spirit of the nineteenth century; and it happens that 
nis life (1809—1892) covered almost the whole of that century, 
and his working life about two-thirds of it. 

Nineteenth century literature was the child of the Romantic 
Revival—of that movement which re-discovered the soul. This 
does not necessarily mean the soul in the theological sense; 
Shelley, for instance, that quintessence of Romanticism, had 
little truck with theology. But it does mean that the Romantic 
Revival emphasised the importance of the unseen as compared 
with the material. The poets of that earlier movement were 
heaven-sent artists, and therefore, save for occasional lapses 
into banality, their work was beautiful both in manner and 
matter. But their successors, who were more imperfect artists, 
were deeply imbued with the idea of the soul, and hence they 
sometimes presented the world with the spectacle of souls going 
about clad in rather inadequate bodies. This may seem 
glaringly untrue with regard to Tennyson, that exquisite wielder 
of language, whose faults, it will be urged, lay in the other 
direction, for did he not describe trivial things in lovely words? 
Nevertheless, in all his sustained work he lacked a sense of 
form. He threw off some of the divinest lyrics in the language, 
but the beauty of his work lay not in form but in colour. His 
most chetacteristic poem is In Memoriam, and In Memoriam 
is typically nineteenth century. The reality of the soul implies 
the importance of the individual, and especially of the individual 
who writes the ‘poem ; and accordingly we find all these Victorian 
young men—Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Arthur Hugh Clough 
—greatly troubled, and greatly troubling their readers, with 
their own spiritual doubts. They waver, they vacillate; just 
when you have come to the conclusion that they do believe 
something, vou find in the next verse that after all they don’t. 
It is true that Tennyson, in In Memoriam, did arrive at a 
vague and hazy hope of immortality; in this respect he was 
more fortunate than most of his brother poets. But whether 
they had hope, or whether they had none, there was one thing 
certain about all of them: they took themselves seriously—they 
thought’ it mattered a great deal whether they believed or not. 
Now, in all this they were very different from the twentieth- 
century writers. These are at once more certain and more 
light hearted. They may be frankly Atheist or frankly Catholic 
or frankly Theist—but they do not vacillate. They do not 
employ their gifts by writing page after page of inconclusive 
Herhaeetrdl they donot take themselves seriously enough for 
that, and they take their art too seriously. For it must not 
be thought, as_some lovers of an elder day seem to think, that 
the modern writers aré frivolous. They are as serious as ever 
were the Victorians, but it is another form of seriousness. 
Neither are they anv less of egoists than the Victorians; all 
literary geniuses are egoists, but these are the joyous 
egolsts who are quite sure their own view is right, while the 
others were the sad egoists who didn’t quite know what their 
own view was, but feared it was probably wrong. 

But let us always remember that we are not saying one is 
better than the other. Only, the twentieth-century mind happens 
to be alive to-day, and “a living dog is better than a dead lion.” 


D. Braga. 
Greenhill, Cheadle, Staffs. 
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rustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 


trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
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A Novel adapted from the 

ask for ‘the Drury La 

book is published under 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 


ALICE PERRIN, Author of “« Idolatry.” [New Revised Edition. 


Saturday Review.—“* Full of Picturesque adventure and interesting local 
colour." 


Literary World.—“ An admirable description of jungle life.” 


A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 
Mre. EDWARD KENNARD 
Bedford Guardian.—' The latest in Stanley Paul's splendid series, and, like 


most of the others, a rattling good one. A rollicking fine tale, full of action, 
and cleverly constructed." 


THOROUGHBRED 


Manchester Guardian.—* The book 
* Handley Cross," 







great Drury Lane Drama. Be sure to 


ne” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another 
the same title. 








FRANCIS DODSWORTH 
deserves a place on the shelf next to 


GAY LAWLESS 
HELEN MATHERS [Fourth Edition, 


Truth.— You must read it, it is full of go. Gay is a delightful girl—fresh 
spirited, impulsive, and warm-hearted.” 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 


.@ COLMORE (Third Bdition, 
Spectator.—-* Powerfully written, and its subject demands attention.” 


THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN 

HELEN ROWLAND [Third Edition. 
No more humorous and Del book has been published since the 


**Dolly Dialogues.” 
The ** Daily Mail” devoted over half-a-page to noticing ‘‘ The Widow.” 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON 


Q@EO. R. sims (Third Edition, 


THE DEATH GAMBLE Guo. R. sims 
THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 


& KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Being Volume 2 of the ‘Drury Lane” Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 


Saturday B. A capitel ooh yc rengptee ho thorough! 
urday Review.—*' A capi! racing story, writ: one who 
knows what he is Frriting about. The description of ieee racing folk ny 
racing talk are lifelike interesting.” 
Financial News.—“ Mr. Hawley Smart was the prince of racing s' 
but it seems to us that Mr. Noel Williams has every qualification 
the vacant position.” 


STANLEY PAUL & CO,, Clifford's Inn, London. 





















tellers, 
or filling 
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H®*** SOTHERAN & OO,, 
BUOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, meray et W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 








E T. BOTTOM & CO., 
° BOOKSELLERS, ce. . 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES, 








University College of Wales, 
ABERYSTWYTH 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH. 
The Council invite Applications for the post 
of Professor of French at the above College. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN LATIN. 

The Council invite Applications for the post 
of Assistant Lecturer in Latin at the above 
College. 

Applications, together with 75 printed 
copies of Testimonials, must reach the Regis- 
trar not later than Monday, Sept. 6, 1909. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 


J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


Typewriting. 





Nisin ig nay ho promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1.000 words. 
Specimens and_ references. — Address Miss 
MessER, The O:chard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





| Prstrrts: (WALTHR SAVAGB.)— 
COMPLETE WORKS, with Life by 
Forster ; portrait; 8 vols., original cloth ; 
eg ee & Hall, 1876; £5 56.—WALKER, 





37, Briggate, Leeds. 
YPHWRITING. — The WHST 
KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ 


MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and Gereral 
Copying. Private Dictation Room. Circulars, 
&e., duplicated. References, Established 16 
years.—SIkES & SIKES, 223A, Hammersmith 
Road, London, W. 





Boo —ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. ‘rhe most expert Book finder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Bouks fr, others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particular.y want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14 16, Juhn 
Bright St., Birmingham. Harmsworth Ency- 
clopsedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 32s. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Khend’s Stuffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 








Tas LITTLE SALON 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 

No Entrauce Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write DirEcTror, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 





A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PIOOADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality :— French Illustrated Books of the 
Kighteenth Century and Modern French EDIT.ONS 
DE LUXE. 

*," Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these wild 
oblige by kindly reporting »ame to me. 
Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS, now ready. 





XFORD UNIVERSITY. 


DELEGACY FOR THE TRAINING OF 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES and Practical 
Work will be held in Oxford between the 
dates of Augnst 3.and August 31. The Lec- 
tures will deal with the teaching of all the 
School subjects and with the Theory of 
Education. Students may take one week only 
of the Course to attend the Lectures on the 
teaching of their special subjects. 

For full information, fees Xc., apply to- 
N. WATERFIELD, Secretary, Secondary Train- 
ing Delegacy, Old Clarendon Bulding, Oxford. 








THE SPHERE. 


6d. Weekly. 
Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Book 
Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


















The Rain! 


It has been raining all June and 
July, and now we are at August and 
it may keep raining. If so, you should 
turn to the new books, and if you 
want guidance as to them get the 


AUGUST 
BOOK MONTHLY. 


It costs Sixpence, and is published by 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 
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It you read ‘‘The Log of a Sailorman,” you 
will remember how the book held you from cover 
to cover; and you will be glad to have your 
attention called to the author’s latest romance. 





Over Brave Blue Seas 


By WILL BROOKE 6 

S. Author of “The Log of a Sailorman.” S. 
Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the course of the 
year, but the number of writers oi sea stories—genuine sea stories 
—may be counted upon the fingers of one hand ; consequently, an 
unmistakable addition to the roll is an affair of wide intcrest. 
No reader of ‘The Log of a Sailorman,” which was received with 
such public favour last season, and extolled by the press of Britain, 
‘America, and the Colonies alike, can doubt that Mr. WILL BRooKE 
has the rout of the matter in him, and that his work entitles him 
to a place beside the veritable masters of the crait. A sailor by 
profession, Mr. WILL Brooxe has gifts of insight, imagination, 


observation, and humour, that are the birthright of the born 
story-teller. 


In his new work, “OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS,” Mr. WILL 
Buooxe presents a realistic account of a sailor’s life ; his wander- 
ings and adventures by land and sea, from the time of his first 
voyage in a sailing ve-sel until be obtains command of an ocean- 
going steamship. Thrilling adventures, strange scenes, and 
wonderful happenings follow each other in rapid succession ; and 
the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intensely vivid and striking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 





hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl; and throughout 
the bouk there is an indescribable atmosphere of actuality. 
“OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS” is no whit less fascinating than 
its predecessor, and it shows, in addition, a greater ease and 
mastery of technique. The book lends the finishing touches to a 
growing reputation, and will be read by all classes of readers with 
con plete satisfaction. 


Copyright in America. Special Colonial Edition. 


es 
The CENTURY PRESS, 6-9, Surrey St., London. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :-— 


SONNETS. sy corp ALFRED pDoUGLAS 


Author of “The City of theSoul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘hey include Lord 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in “ The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 

“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 1 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” =~ 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Croslana’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their i 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisile specimen of the non-pomipous elegy.” 


| | 
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IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fceap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 




















THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICE reSMITH’S 


So far as the ACADEMY 3s 
concerned, Messrs. W. H. 
Smith &F Son are no longer 
“sll at your service.” We 
have taken the ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 
not get tt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NNEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


Wve look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopolist. 


NEVER MIND SMITH’S 








< More-abc t W. H. Smith & Son. 


“THE ACADEMY 


WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH REVIEW 
Edited by LORD ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 


No. 1946 AUGUST 21, 1909 PricE THREEPENCE 


TO OUR READERS 


If you are told that the 
ACADEMY 2s “sold out,” or 
“dificult to obtain,” please don’t 
worry. Send your name and 
address to the Publisher of the 
“¢ Academy,” 63 Lincoln's [nn 
Fields, London, W.C. HE 
ts “still at your serviwe”?; and 
he will see that you are 


supplied punctually, 


Che “ ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 
ANYWHERE—EXCEPTING AT 
W. H. SMITH’S STALLS & SHOPS }| 
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THE 


Lanston | M onotype 


Composing and Casting Machine 


is now to be found in the Com- 
posing Rooms of more than 


SIX HUNDRED European Printers, 








It is the best friend the General Printer can 
have on his premises. 

It is used by all the leading Book Printers. 

It is the only practical machine for Tables. 

It is as economical as its cheapest com- 


petitor for common work, and immeasur- 


ably superior for all higher grades. 


It maintains in all classes of Work the per- 
fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 








For fall particulars, call at, or write to the offices of 


The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


43 and 43a, FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works—REDHILL, SURREY. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tur Daily Mail is in great trouble over a book “that 
will not sell.” Here is the lament of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
favourite organ over its misfortune :— 








Some weeks ago we issued one of the most interest- 
ing books of the year, a sevenpenny volume, giving a 
faithful account of the domestic life and the organisa- 
tion for business, peace, and war of Germany, under 
the title of “Our German Cousins.” 

Those who have read the book write to tell us how 
pleased they are with it, how much they have learned, 
and how cheap it is. In Germany the book has 
received immense attention. It has been reviewed 
by almost every leading newspaper, not always appre- 
ciatively, but often quite favourably. 

Can anyone explain to us why it is that the Daily 
Mail has only sold 32,000 copies of this volume? 

The Daily Mail novels, a remarkably interesting 
series of fiction, can hardly be considered of such 
importance to England as is this vivid account of 
our greatest rival. Yet we have sold in some cases 
hundreds of thousands of copies of a single novel, the 
total sale of the series having already exceeded four 
millions. 

Is there anything wrong with the book? We think 
not. It has been reviewed by hundreds of critics, 
and almost invariably favourably. apt 

The problem is one that we leave the public to 
solve. The Daily Mail issued the book as a matter of 
duty; its size alone precludes any great profit. But 
the fact remains that the book has not sold. Why? 


Could anything be more pathetic? Here is England’s 
only organ of light leading and duty publishing a work 
which has been reviewed in Germany “often quite 
favourably,” and a work which is of such bulk that 
“any great profit” is precluded—though of the many 
a mickle which makes a muckle the Daily Mail says 
nothing—and yet the British public will not rise to the 
occasion. The Daily Mail, poor dear, cannot understand 
why, particularly as it has sold “ millions of sevenpenny 
novels.” We suppose, therefore, that out of common 
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charity we must come to our contemporary’s relief once 
again, and explain to it that the reason why it cannot 
sell its German book is precisely the reason which renders 
it impossible for the Daily Mail to make a profit out of 
experiments in the sale of reprints of English classics. No 
lover of poetry could put up with, say, a copy of Keats 
plastered all over with the name of Harmsworth, even 
in the stress of poverty. It is not a name which serious, 
and least of all cultivated, people favour. The Harms- 
worth Classics—Phebus, what a title !—have been 
relegated to the bargain sale counter and _ the 
tuppenny box, not because the English people are 
indifferent to cheap reprints, but because they keep a 
saving sense of the fitness of things still in their inner- 
most bosom. And even so, a book about Germany 
which professes to be a serious book is not likely to be 
taken seriously if it is sicklied o’er with the Daily Mail 
imprimatur. Fiction—which it seems the Daily Mail can 
sell—is entirely another affair, and the Daily Mail must 
not make the mistake of supposing that the fiction it sells 
is quite the same thing as literature. 


We offer our congratulations on his marriage to Mr. 
William Watson, the poet. According to the Daily Mail, 
Mr. Watson has married “a beautiful Irish girl,” and 
“thus confirms the great attraction that Ireland has 
always possessed for him,” which latter sentence no doubt 
means absolutely nothing at all. However, what pleases 
us hugely is the announcement that “before leaving 
London, Mr. Watson deposited with his publisher the 
MS. of a new volume of poems (the most important he has 
written for years) which will appear in the early autumn.” 
Dare we hope that these poems are of a non-political 
nature, and have more to do with the tender passion than 
with carpet-bagging? We may note that Mr. Watson is 
now fifty-one years of age, and we take it for granted that 
for poets fifty-one is the right age to marry. 


The state of authorship has never been ideal. When- 
ever one examines it closely one is confronted always 
with unedifying details. And so far from present ten- 
dencies lying in the direction of improvement, they lie in 
an entirely opposite direction. The British Weekly, of all 
journals in the world, has just called attention to what it 
describes as the “sad fortunes” of George Brandes. Here 
is our contemporary : 

George Brandes, the Danish critic, is, in the 
opinion of all competent judges, a most brilliant and 
suggestive writer, and there are many who regard him 
as an intellectual giant. His “Life of Shakespeare ” 
and his book on the Romantic Movement are well 
known. But, unfortunately, he is disappointed. He 
spends his days in contemptuous aloofness from the 
world. “I am famous,” he said, “but that is of no 
avail if nobody reads me. My publishers never sell 
more than forty copies of my books.” 

“Impossible!” I cried. “They must cheat you.” 

“No. I have many publishers, and they can’t all 
be crooked. Why, of the British edition of my 
memoirs only two copies were actually sold. They 
haven’t even issued the second volume. And I don't 
ask them. I am too proud.” 

“How could you have made your reputation, if the 
sales of your books are so circumscribed?” 

“JT am sure I don’t know.” 

“But they read your essays in magazines. I have 
heard it said that they pay you fabulous prices.” 
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A sad smile flickered across the Jovian visage. 
“When the twentieth century was about to be ushered 
in, a prosperous German newspaper wrote to me that 
they had planned to publish a full-page review of the 
nineteenth century by a poet, a philosopher, and a 
scholar, and that I was their man because I combined 
in my person the qualities of the three. I don’t care 
to write for newspapers. It detracts from my vitality 
and distracts me from my real pursuits. But as the 
chance for such an article occurs only once in a 
hundred years, and I didn’t expect to live through 
another century, I agreed to undertake the task for a 
remuneration of 500 crowns. They replied regretting 
that they had written to me, and that in view of my 
unreasonable demands they would be compelled to 
enlist the service of less expensive pens.” 


“But surely American magazines pay you well?” 


“They write to me occasionally for contributions 
and ask me to name my own price. I don’t care to 
do that sort of thing for less than 500 crowns. And 
they usually send me one-half of what I demand.” 


“That is almost incredible.” 


“Tam old. The public is used to my name. They 
want new people. Younger writers. And I don’t 
blame them.” 


I wonder if Homer or Goethe would have observed 
with such colossal indifference the rising of new suns 
on the literary horizon. And if the Yellow Press 
would have put them on half-pay. 


“Why,” Brandes continued, and his eyes swept 
across an immense row of books, reaching from one 
end of the room to the other, “all my books published 
in the English language earn for me less than $50 
per annum.” 


Fifty dollars! Was such the interest paid by us 
on the greatest outlay of intellectual capital the world 
has known since the days of Voltaire! 


All of which is pretty terrible. 
stand why the British Weekly writes about dollars, but 
assuming that American dollars are meant, Brandes’ 
income from his books as published in England amounts 
to about ten pounds per annum. The marvel is that 
English publishers should be found who can make it worth 
their while to publish books which bring to the author 
such a paltry return. Of course, Brandes could make 
money out of this country if he so desired. “A novel of 
passion,” or an intimate account of the painted beauties of 
the Danish Court, that is to say, if there have ever been 
any painted beauties at the Danish Court, would be 
snapped up at once by one or other of our enterprising 
English houses, if Brandes would only have the sense to 
produce the work. Foolish and vain fellow that he is, 
he prefers to do his best in the field of strict literature, 
and consequently he must put up with “sad fortunes.” 
The publishers of this country have ihe profoundest con- 
tempt for literature and literary men, and when one comes 
to reflect that Brandes is a foreign author, and has 
no particular flair for the sex problem, it is wonderful 
that he can collect even so much as ten pounds per year 
out of our publishing houses. 


The Daily Telegraph's reports of the proceedings before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee upon the Censorship 
of Stage Plays are very extensive and very thorough, and 
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We do not quite under- | 





they also have the advantage of being amusing. For 


example, we may take the following trifling passage: 


Mr. W. L. Courtney was first called. 

You have been for some years a writer on dramatic 
subjects? the Chairman asked. 

Witness replied in the affirmative. 


Of course, it would have been impossible for the Daily 
Telegraph to have stated that such an important witness 
as Mr. Courtney said “Yes.” Mr. Courtney’s evidence 
was naturally all on the side of such angels as Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw and Mr. Thomas Hardy. On one point we 
shall venture to challenge Mr. Courtney. He is reported 
by his own paper to have said that the Censor “has refused 
several things which from a high literary point of view 
ought to have been passed.” We will trouble Mr. Courtney 
to give us the names of the several things which from “a 
high literary point of view ought to have been passed,” 
and were not passed by the Censor. Mr. Courtney did 
not mention any name to the committee, and the committee 
does not appear to have thought it worth while to inquire 
too deeply into Mr. Courtney’s assertion. Probably what 
Mr. Courtney really meant was his own “ (E&dipus Rex,” 
the high literary importance of which would go without 
saying. Mr. Courtney further treated the committee to 
an interesting account of the intellectual attainments and 
finished critical parts of the body of persons who occupy 
the two front rows of the pit and the last row 
of the stalls. This was very pretty of Mr. Courtney. 
But anybody who knows the inside of the average London 
theatre knows that the back row of the stalls is usually 
occupied by “deadheads,” and that the front rows of the 
pit are usually occupied by over-dressed suburban women 
who have paid sixpence extra to get in at the early doors. 
If Mr. Courtney had wished to inform the committee as 
to the precise position of the critical faculty of the town, 
he would have stated it to be in the first two rows of 
stalls during some portion of the performance and up a 
winding stair (at the top of which whisky is sold) during 
other portions of the performance. 


Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to know that on the side of 
what Mr. Whelan, late of Bookshops, Ltd., would doubt- 
less call “reaction,” we have Sir Herbert Tree and Sir 
W. 8. Gilbert, both of whom are far more vitally and 
permanently interested in the stage than the whole of 
your notoriety hunters and little playwrights are ever likely 
to be. Sir Herbert Tree insists that a Censor is necessary, 
and so does Sir W. S. Gilbert. Sir Herbert Tree went 
the length of indicating that, Censor or no Censor, he would 
not have allowed certain pieces which oceurred in “ The 
Showing-up of Blanco Posnet” to have been spoken, and 
Sir W. 8. Gilbert said flatly what is quite obvious, namely, 
that “the stage of a theatre is not a proper pulpit from 
which to disseminate doctrines of anarchism, socialism, 
and agnosticism, and not the proper platform upon which 
to discuss questions of adultery and free love before a 
mixed audience.” 


Both Sir Herbert Tree and Sir W. 8. Gilbert have 
suffered at the hands of the Censor. Sir Herbert for his 
part was about to produce “The Showing Up of 
Blanco Posnet,” and would have produced it, or at any 
rate a revised version of it, if the Censor and George 
Bernard Shaw could have agreed. Sir W. 8. Gilbert for 
his part has suffered serious loss through the fact that 
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his musical play or light opera “The Mikado,” which is 
a classic in its way, has been suppressed by the Lord 
Chamberlain on the ground that the continued perform- 
ance of it in English theatres might be considered in the 
nature of a slight by our allies the Japanese. Sir W. S. 
Gilbert at any rate might be excused if he were to be fuli 
of anger against the Lord Chamberlain, yet like Sir 
Herbert Tree he is one of those old-fashioned English- 
men who place their own private interests in a secondary 
position to the public interest. Sir Herbert Tree knows 
that the Censor is necessary, and Sir W. 8. Gilbert knows 
that the Censor is necessary, and neither of them is dis- 
posed to deny the fact in order that their own private 
interests may be served, which is greatly to their credit. 
Quite apart from the Censor, neither of them has at any 
time produced or attempted to produce on the stage work 
which would be considered objectionable, or against the 
public morals. We suppose that Sir Herbert Tree in his 
day must have been offered scores of plays out of which 
he might have made money in large sums if he had cared 
to sink the high ideals which for weal or woe he has 
always maintained; while as for Sir W. 8. Gilbert, we will 
undertake to say for him that if he chose to try his hand 
at a risky libretto he could offer something which for wit 
and point and smartness would far exceed anything that 
George Bernard Shaw is ever likely to excogitate. But 
neither Tree nor Gilbert is disposed to touch pitch even 
for money. They recognise that art should not give 
offence, and they are prepared to sink or swim on their 
own honest gifts, and to leave intellectual bawding to the 
brainless. 


Of course, ultimately there must always be a Censor of 
some sort. One of the finest arguments that could be 
offered in favour of the Censorship lies in the fact that 
the most ardent of its opponents will be found really 
to be Censors themselves. Each of them draws the line 
somewhere, and each of them draws the line at a different 
point. Only a little while ago we were treated to the spec- 
tacle of a member of a society designed to defeat the Censor 
resigning because another member was producing a play 
which appeared to “go rather too far.” It would be ever 
thus. The public has a right to demand that it shall be 
protected against the witlings who substitute blasphemy 
for wit and obstetrics for sentiment. The Censorship 
serves us in this particular office. It may have passed 
risky and dubious plays, though we doubt if it ever has so 
far committed itself. In any case, there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between a dramatic treatment of the 
facts of life and a flat discussion of the improprieties. 
The Censorship does not exist for the purpose of insisting 
upon morals, but for the purpose of suppressing what is 
grossly and obviously indecent, improper and objection- 
able. 


it may seem unreasonable that the duty of deciding in 
such matters should devolve upon the shoulders of one 
man, and for our own part we see no objection in the 
world to the establishment of a sort of dramatic court of 
appeal, which should have power to survey, and if needs 
be, to set aside the Censor’s decision. But in point of 
fact such a court of appeal would be a mere superfluity, 
inasmuch as any man of common sense and honest inten- 
tion can always decide without difficulty on points in 
which liberty and licence are involved. 
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BEAUTY 
From the French of Joachim du Bellay. 


If all our life holds but a day-long date 
In the Eternal, if the circling year 
Lead on our days, never to reappear, 

If so inconstant is our mortal state, 

How thinkest thou, my soul within the gate, 
Why dost thou love this day of darkness here, 
When to the height of a more glorious sphere 

Thou hast full-feathered wings, and adequate? 


There is the good that every soul desires, 

There the repose to which the world aspires, 
There Love is, and there Pleasure; there, O best, 

There, O my soul, led on to the last height 

Of Heaven, thou shalt have cognizance and sight 
Of Beauty that on earth thou worshippest. 


THE ROCK OF THE SIRENS 


“Comme un bétail pensif sur le sable couchées 
Elles tournent les yeux vers Vinfini des mers.” 


Barren the rock as isles of peakéd cloud, 
Barren and dry, a pasture-land for goats, 
Yet on its salty shelves and summits floats 
A murmur of unimaginable things 

Floating, as floats the island’s shadow bowed 
Beyond the girdle of its foamy rings. 


On the moist haven of the curving strand 

The Sirens lie in ample calm; nor heed 

More than the autumn’s parcel of white seed 
Blown down the cliff-heads grey and granite passes 
Into the creases of the s.a and sand, 

The silver bones among the short salt grasses. 


They are not fair; no lustre as of fire 

Streams from their shoulders, as the Nereids’; 

Like dune-fed cattle, with untroubled lids, 

Couching beside the waste immensity, 

They view, as unaware, without desire, 

The radiant ship dip in the radiant sea. bite 
M. J. 


OURSELVES AND W. H. SMITH 


Tue joustings and tiltings and rough and tumbles, or what 
you will, proceed apace. The people in the gallery may or 
may not be getting their money’s worth. As we pointed 
out last week, some of them have taken the trouble to com- 
plain bitterly. On the other hand, we are not without 
gratified supporters. To clear the ground, however, it is 
necessary for us to say that we are not engaged in an 
attempt to destroy or even to embarrass or harass Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son. What we really desire to do is to 
help them rather than to hurt or injure them. Those of 
our kind correspondents who are disposed to regard 
Messrs. Smith in the light of a bull or a bear which is 
being baited for the public entertainment, and ourselves as 
the baiters, have an entirely mistaken view of the situa- 
tion. They must not expect to see Messrs. W. H. Smith 
close the doors of their magnificent Strand house, or lose 
their contracts with the railway companies, or otherwise 
succumb in consequence of our bold attacks. People who 
expect such an exhibition for threepence are clearly of a 
greedy disposition, and they must not complain if the show 
does not quite come up to their expectations. We have 
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never billed ourselves to destroy Smith’s. All we have 
set out to do is to reprove them, and as far as in us 
lies to convince them of the error of their ways; and to 
this task we shall continue to apply such forces and engines 
as may be at our command. In last week’s issue of this 
paper we printed an article whereby hangs a tale. The 
article in question bore reference to Baron Northcliffe, and 
his position in English journalism. The article was writ- 
ten by us, and put into type by Messrs. W. H. Smith as 
far back as December last. We passed the proofs on the 
usual publishing day, and went to press with the paper. 
Before copies were struck off, however, we were informed 
by Messrs. Smith that they would not print the article. 
When we inquired the reasons fer their refusal, we were 
told that the article was libellous. On reference being 
made to Messrs. Smith’s own solicitors, and Messrs. Smith’s 
own counsel, the article was passed, and once more THE 
AcapEMy was supposed to go to press. In spite of the 
assurances of Messrs. Smith’s manager that there would be 
no further trouble, we were informed later in the day that 
Mr. Awdrey, one of the partners, had sent instructions 
that the article was not to be printed. We saw Mr. Awdrey, 
who asserted that the article was “or might be” libellous, 
but failed to point out a single libellous passage or word. 
He was informed that the proofs had been passed by coun- 
sel, and we made it plain to him that in refusing to print 
he was committing a grave breach of the contract between 
ourselves and his firm. Ultimately he stated that he did 
not care twopence whether the article was libellous or not, 
and that he would not print it because it was “in bad 
taste.” To our suggestion that the taste is, after all, a 
question for editors and not for printers, he replied merely 
with the usual printer’s answer to the effect that the print- 
ing machines were his, and not ours, and that he would not 
print. 
appeared in Tue Acapemy of last week, under the title of 
“The Maximum of Capacity.” We did not hear a single 
word against it from our present printers, nor has Baron 
Northcliffe taken the slightest objection to it. It was 
clearly an article written in the public interest, and though 
it may be severe criticism, it is nevertheless aonest 
criticism, and we are assured by our lawyers that Messrs. 
Smith’s lawyers and Messrs. Smith’s counsel were right 
when they passed it for publication. 

Now the question arises, What reason had Messrs. Smith 
for refusing to print this article? The reasons they gave 
us were that the article “ might” be libellous, but that in 
any case it was “in bad taste.” With regard to the first 
of these reasons we assert that it was effectually disposed of 
and cleared away by the opinion 2f Messrs. Smith’s own 
legal advisers, and of THz AcapEmy’s legal advisers, all of 
whom agreed that the article was not libellous. With re- 
gard to the second reason, we assert that Messrs. Bmith 
have no right in the world to set themselves up as judges 
of taste, and that if they do wish to arrogate to themselves 
such a position, they should set forward the fact in their 
printing contracts, and that they should go further and 
avow themselves to be general censors of what they print 
at their printing works, and particularly of what they sell 
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As we have already stated, the article in question | 








at their bookstalls. This they have never done, nor are they 
in any position to do it; consequently reason number two 
falls equally to the ground. If we wish to discover the truth 
of the matter we must look deeper. There can be no get- 
ting away from the fact that for the past few years at any 
rate a very large section of the business transacted at 
Messrs. Smith’s bookstalls and newspaper shops has con- 
sisted of traffic in the Harmsworth publications. If Lord 
Northcliffe were to quarrel with Messrs. Smith to-morrow 
and were to decline to supply them further with the Daily 
Mail, the Daily Mirror, the Evening News, Answers, and 
the hundred and one other periodicals issued from the 
Harmsworth presses, Messrs, Smith would suffer in their 
only soft place, namely, the pocket, to an extent which 
would be most unpleasant. We know nothing of the pre- 
cise figures, but it is pretty certain that Harmsworth’s 
account with Messrs. W. H. Smith must run into several 
thousands of pounds per week. THz Acapemy’s account 
with Messrs. Smith did not, of course, run into quite so 
many thousands—and there you have the whole matter in 
a nutshell. Our experience of Messrs. Smith as printers 
has been that they have never shirked or objected to 
severe criticism, so long as that criticism had nothing to 
do with Messrs. Smith’s chief customer—namely the 
Harmsworths. During the time that THz AcaDEMY was 
printed at Messrs. Smith’s works we found it necessary to 
deal very straightly with all manner of persons, ranging 
from the Prime Minister downwards. We said our say in 
direct terms and in the plainest and least equivocal 
language. We buttered no parsnips, and we beat about no 
bushes, and until the turn of the Harmsworths came 
round, Messrs. Smith never made a murmur, or uttered 
the smallest protest. But so soon as we ventured to bring 
out a rod for “The Maximum of Capacity,” as represented 
by Baron Northcliffe, so soon did Messrs. Smith become 
restive and fearful and faint-hearted, and delermined not to 
print, and so soon did they attempt to muzzle, and for a 
time succeeded in muzzling, a straightforward and honest 
journal. We claim that Messrs. Smith's action in this 
matter was altogether improper, and that they used their 
powers against the public interest, and in order to bolster 
up and protect their large customer. People who walk to 
and fro in the world imagining that the Press is free may 
glean from what we have stated that the Press is not by 
any means so free as might appear. In the present con- 
dition of the law the printer is virtually the editor of the 
journals he prints, and, broadly speaking, that is why 
abuses flourish and scandals of the biggest sort remain 
hidden away. Of course, there are journals in London 
which profess to be entirely independent, and to say their 
honest say about everybody without let or hindrance from 
either printers or anybody else, but it will be found on 
inquiry that these journals are largely concerned in ad- 
ministering stripes to petty offenders against the public 
weal, and that they seldom or never lift their voices against 
persons or institutions which are supposed to be powerful. 
Tue Acapemy happens to be run on different lines. No 
other English journal has properly tackled the Harms- 
worths, and no other English jourzal has properly tackled 
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W. H. Smith and Son. With the results to ourselves we 
are not at the moment concerned, but we would say here 
and now that we have not fought a losing fight, and that 
whether we win or lose we propose to pursue our duty to 
the public to the end. 

Out of our difference with Messrs. Smith with regard to 
the Harmsworth article another, and in a sense quite as 
Because Messrs. Smith 
refused to print an article which they had no excuse for 


interesting a difference, has arisen. 


refusing to print, we issued a writ against them for breach 
of contract and damages, and we refused to pay their print- 
ing account. After we had issued our writ Messrs. Smith 
issued a writ upon us for the amount of their account, and 
they obtained judgment for that amount. In spite of the 
fact that, in addition to the action for breach of contract, 
we have a further against them for libel 
upon Lord Alfred Douglas, the editor of this paper, they 
proceeded to take advantage of their judgment, and they 
put a couple of broker’s men into these very pleasantly 
situated offices. 


action 


Our readers will be glad to learn that we 
made pretty speedy hay of the broker’s men, and that for 
some weeks thereaf:er Messrs. Smith thought it advisable 
to leave us in cur native peace. Certain other events arose 
the which, however, we are precluded from discussing, but 
to cut a long story short, Messrs. Smith have lately pro- 
ceeded so far with their judgment as to endeavour tv 
obtain a winding-up order against the company which owns 
Tue Acapemy. In this beautiful effort, as in all their 
other moves, they have been properly baulked, and they 
are once more left in the position of the gentleman who, 
having fallen cus of a balloon into the North Sea or Ger- 
aman Ocean, inquired wittily: “What are we going to do 
now?” Echo may well answer, “What!” It is obvious 
that if Messrs. Smith had succeeded in their design there 
would have been an end to our Harmsworth campaign, there 
would have been an end to our campaign against improper 
literature, and there would have beem an end to our cam- 
paign against Messrs. Smith themselves. Furthermore, there 
would have been an end to at least one of our actions 
against Messrs. Smith. As itis, none of these things will end 
yet awhile, and Awdry, Hornby, Smart, Tietjens, Smith and 
They 
are said to possess several millions of money; while THE 
AcaDEMy, for its part, possesses under a million. We 
wonder which will win. Meanwhile let us say to our friends, 
who appear numerically to be very strong, that if they 
wish to help us. as they say they do, they might endeavour 
to help us in a practical way. We have taken the paper 
away from Smith’s stalls, and though we are informed that 
Smith’s are still supplying copies, they certainly do not 
obtain those copies from us, inasmuch as we decline, and 
shall always'decline, to supply them. The circulation of 
the paper has moved up very considerably since we left 
Smith’s, and it would move up even more rapidly if the 
newsagents who are with us in this battle will see to it that 
the paper is properly pushed. We believe that monopoly 
and the muzzle ought to be brought to a sense of their 
position, and that the newspaper business generally will be 
sure to reap substantial benefits as the result of our action. 


Co. must needs go wearily on with the encounter. 
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WILLIAM BARNES 


Ir is true of even those readers who desire to be something 
more than well acquainted with English literature of the 
last hundred years that what excellent books many of them 
have left unread are numerous enough to form a small and 
charming library. This library does not consist of rare 
books alone, but in part of volumes that are kept from 
becoming favourites by no other reason than ignorance 
of their beauties of sense and decoration. It may be true 
that nothing of the most commanding value has escaped 
notice, for the searchers with vision as keen as the kestrel’s 
take care to point out to those with duller eyes what is 
magicianly work. But it is also true that some precious 
stuff has been tossed into a lumber-room, there to wait 
for the inevitable recovery of affectionate regard, while 
being forced, by the very persons anxious for treasure, 
not to use a fine activity for the gladdening of the brain 
and the flowering of the heart. It is strange to think of 
moth-eaten masterpieces. There appears to be a world- 
wide contradiction between the adjectve and the noun. It 
seems incredible that what is, beyond dispute, work both 
knightly and compelling, should at any time in history fail 
to stand as an intellectual beacon; and yet how often has 
greatness been treated as if it were littleness! If this can 
sometimes be the undeserved punishment of immortal verse 
or prose, it lies in the order of things that books not of 
supreme rank, though well found in such powers and 
graces as ought to suffice to keep their memory green, 
should suffer times of eclipse. It is possible for us to be 
discontented in some measure by masterpieces, even while 
we admit them to be nobles of the pen. In one the sledge- 
hammer may be too noisy ; in another a needle may be used 
instead of a rapier; in yet another the persons presented 
may have one foot in reality and one in unreality. But 
what is mighty can afford to bear a small, or even a large, 
degree of distaste. Be its angles and curves what the mas- 
ter has decreed, the monument is convincing as a monu- 
ment, and must be honoured, to the exclusion of disturb- 
ing details, for its splendid mass. It is justice to examine 
with the extreme of care; it is crime to encourage the 
moth. As with the authentic Olympians, so should it be 
with the demi-gods. It is because I have watched the 
spiders of neglect spinning webs over the work of a poet 
to whose pages I often turn for delight that I have written 
this article, not without hope of sending a few readers to 
look where I have looked for truth and simplicity set to 
music in a manner fine enough to keep the singer alive, 
if only in a part of England, just as long as the love for 
a beautiful mating of ideas and words shall endure, Enters 
William Barnes, with his bundle of poems written in the 
Dorset dialect. In other words, enters an unappreciated 
genius. 


I cannot now remember by what bright stroke of fortune I 
came to be possessed of Poemsof Rural Life in the Dorset 
Dialect. Luck was in the zenith. It would be impossible 
for me to tell on paper all the good colours, the gentle and 
simple gospels, the heart-reaching appeals, that have stood 
firm as parts of my literary treasures ever since the hour 
when I became acquainted with this singer. William | 
Barnes underlined, so to speak, my born love of green 
provinces; he laid an emphasis upon my inclination to 
search for the spirit of the countryside—the spirit that 
always seems to promise visions to him who will but turn 
some leafy corner. A homelier poet than Herrick was to 
serve as the companion of my walks, and [ went along 
Warwickshire lanes with the Dorset dialect on my lips. 
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I have caused to be printed in full “ The Woodlands,” not 
because I rank it as the best to be found in the three 
hundred and twenty-five poems in this collection, but 
because it contains, together with charm of words and 
melody, an emotional magnet strong enough, so it seems 
to me, to pull readers towards this West Country poet. 


THE WOODLANDS. 


O spread agein your leaves an’ flow’rs, 
Lwonesome woodlands! zunny woodlan Is! 
Here underneath the dewy show’rs 
O’ warm-air’d spring-time, sunny woodlands! 
As when, in drong or open ground, 
Wi’ happy bwoyish heart I vound 
The twitt’rén birds a-buildén round 
Your high-bough’d hedges, zunny woodlands! 


You gie’d me life, you gie’d me jay, 
Lwonesome woodlands! zunny woodlands! 
You gie’d me health, as in my play 
I rambled through ye, zunny woodlands! 
You gie’d me freedom, vor to rove 
In airy medd or sheidy grove ; 
You gie’d me smilén Fanney’s love, 
The best ov all o’t, zunny woodlands! 


My vu’st shrill skylark whiver’d high, 
Lwonesome woodlands! zunny woodlands! 
To zing below your deep-blue sky 
An’ white spring-clouds, O zunny woodlands! 
An’ boughs 0’ trees that woonce stood here, 
Wer glossy green the happy year 
That gie’d me woone I lov’d so dear, 
An’ now ha’ lost, O zunny woodlands! 


f let me rove agein unspied, 
Lwonesome woodlands! zunny woodlands! 
Along your green-bough’d hedges’ zide, 
As when I rambled, zunny woodlands! 
An’ where the missén trees woonce stood, 
Or tongues woonce rung among the wood, 
My memory shall meake ’em good, 
Though you've alost ’em, zunny woodlands! 


I have often wondered why it was that Herrick, with a 
delightful Doric waiting close at hand to be immortalised, 
did not use for a part of his work the dialect of the 
peasantry. It is known that he carried in his breast a 
metropolitan heart, never finding the true star of home 
in a Devonshire parsonage, but, in despite of this misfor- 
tune, it is not easy to understand why a poet could fail 
to be forced by the native comeliness of the folk-speech 
into employing at least some of his leisure in dressing 
his genius in corduroy, if the phrase may pass muster. 
Perhaps his foppish ear could not away with some of 
the heavy and drawling combinations in the dialect, with 
which he must have been acquainted, for we can readily 
grant that in this tongue of Dorset there is but a little 
of the song-thrush to a great deal of the bittern. Daffo- 
dils could not dance their best in it; Clarinda had to 
bounce rather than trip. So much may at once be 
acknowledged; but that Herrick missed a chance there is 
the work of William Barnes to prove. Though the writ- 
ten word does not always reveal the character of the 
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plain heraldry. 


; celled. 


poet, it is difficult to read Robert Herrick and William 
Barnes without feeling that the former loved poetry more 
than he loved his flock, and that the latter succeeded so 
well in homely song because he was at heart a shepherd 
for the souls trusted to his keeping. He heard in the 


| lives of his folk that melancholy booming sound—that 


quality of the bittern, he heard it in their toilsome days 


, just as he heard it in thein speech, and he knew that the 


song-thrush was not the fitting bird to be figured in their 
Learning this, he learned how to keep 
in tune with the genius of Dorsetshire, showing an 
adaptability that, within its range, has never been ex- 
In one set of verses the poet is a genuine plough- 
boy—not half a ploughboy and half a singing parson; 
in another he is a downright hedger and ditcher; in 


| another he seems to change his sex and to become both 


in body and mind petticoated. Burns is but a very little 
closer to the soil. There is no need for a biographer to 


| tell us that William Barnes looked among the peasantry 


for virtues to praise, and misbehaviours to correct, with 
the loving care with which he turned the leaves of his 
Bible. His book speaks for him. It is a testimonial 
not to be gainsaid, for none but a close friend of his 
parishioners and neighbours could have made their farm- 
steads, cottages, and games sound and shine and live in 
verse. His cloth and his refinements kept him from 
exhibiting in song a rusticity as large as that shown by 
Robert Burns. There are no high jinks in the public- 
house; there is no coarseness in telling the histories of 
love too hasty; no Doric that has broken all suitable 
bounds. But there are shadows of the worst sides of life 
among the peasants—dark shadows, that, by being 
shadows, seem to have an appeal almost more touching 
than would have been the case had the substance been 
shown nakedly to us, dreadfully defined in sin. Had the 
poet been careful to hide wrongdoing, but anxious to 
twist out of their due proportion the virtues of the Dorset 
folk, then he would have blundered in his art. But 
neither the dark nor the bright is unfairly presented. 
This restraint of praise and blame goes well wtih the 
undertone of melancholy in the speech and daily life of 
the peasants, among whom Nature directed the extremes 
of birth and death, while they themselves were passive 
philosophers of the rudimentary sort. What must be 
must, 


As well as being a book laden with humdrum, tragic, 
and comic happenings in the midst of a forbearing folk, 
Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect is an uninten- 
tional autobiography of William Barnes, in which he 
displays himself almost as clearly as he displays the 
dwellers in the cottages. I do not know a book of verse 
that is so just a mirror uf the people of the landscape 
chosen for a stage. The time will come when this volume 
will have a significance other tham that of poetry, for the 
peasants are quickly growing away from the superstitions 
and simplicities that helped to endear them to the man 
by whom they have been lifted high into English poetry. 

All definitions of poetry leave something to be desired. 
William Barnes resembles Horace in failing to be measured 
by Milton’s test. We look in vain among his poems for 
passion. If this be a fault, it does not stand alone, as I 
think I could prove were more space at my disposal. What 
is of greater moment than the counting of blemishes is the 
fact that a lovely book has fallen into unmerited neglect, 
partly because so many readers are too lazy to learn by 
heart the glossary printed at the end of the volume. I 
wonder whether the following lullaby can persuade them 
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to trespass no more against a singer who, by right of 
work, tenderly felt and beautifully delivered, deserves 
the affection of a multitude of readers. 


LULLABY. 


The rook’s nest do rock on the tree-top 
Where vew foes can stand ; 

The martin’s is high, an’ is deep 
In the steep cliff o’ zand. 

But thou, love, a-sleepén where vootsteps 
Mid come to thy bed, 

Hast father an’ mother to watch thee 
An’ shelter thy, head. 


Lullaby, Lilybrow. Lie asleep ; 
Blest be thy rest. 


An’ zome birds do keep under ruffen 
Their young vrom the storm, 

An’ zome wi’ nest-hoodéns o’ moss 
And o’ wool, do lie warm. 

An’ we wull look well to the houseruf 
That o’er thee mid leak, 

An’ the blast that mid beat on thy winder 
Shall not smite thy cheake. 


Lullaby, Lilybrow. Lie asleep; 
Blest be thy rest. 


Speaking for myself, I owe to William Barnes a debt 
too large for me to pay in full. I have taught a few 
friends to warm themselves at his genial fire; and I look 
upon each convert as an instalment of my debt. 


N. G. 








BOTTICELLI AND PIERRE LOTI 


Across the chasm of centuries a strange bond of sympathy 
unites the Pre-Raphaelite artist and the modern French 
“‘romancier ”—the sorrowful sensitive soul which Botti- 
cellireveuls to us through the medium of brush and colour 
is startlingly akin in sentiment to that which inspires 
Pierre Loti’s writings. Both artists have the same mes- 
sage to convey to us, and each serves as complement to 
the other, or, one should rather say, that the thoughts 
which in Botticelli’s weird canvases are somewhat dimly 
shadowed forth, Loti elucidates and explains in that melo- 
dious prose of his which in its cadenced flow, soothes us 
like the plaintive murmur of the sea. Though separated 
by the eventful period of the great “ renaissance,” with its 
doctrines of the “Joy of Life” and “Pride of Man,” 
painter and writer alike, in viewing the world see only 
its intense sadness. This sentiment may be called the 
fundamental chord of their compositions, and though on 
it they have created many variations, the primary harmony 
underlies all and gives a wonderful continuity to their 
work. When we pass Botticelli’s frescoes in review or con- 
sider Pierre Loti’s “suvre ” as a whole, we are never jarred 
by the shock of conflicting ideas; on the contrary, the 
mind glides easily from one to the other, feeling that they 
are all but different phases of the same thought. But as 
sometimes in music there is struck a chord too exquisitely 
acute for mortal ears, so these artists, in their symphonies 
on the sorrows of humanity, touch now and again a note 
too highly pitched, and the tender melancholy our heart 
has been enjoying turns to absolute pain. The inexorable 
way in which units are sacrificed in order to preserve the 
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harmony of the whole appals us at times, and, even at the 
risk of discord, we would fain have some of Loti’s creations 
escape the general destruction, and we would wish to 
suppress the sad note which Botticelli makes even the tiny 
flowerets add to the plaint of the world’s woe. So pene- 
trated by this strain of hopeless sadness are Loti’s writ- 
ings that we find it even in those pages where, in glowing 
words, he describes the splendours of the East—radiant 
though the summer sun be, we feel the air heavy with 
approaching storm, and, to our fancy, there hangs already 
over the gorgeous flowers a faint odour of decay. With 
exquisite delicacy Loti has depicted for us the hour— 
which, like the blooming of the aloe-tree, comes but once 
in the life of man—when love dawns in youthful hearts 
and of its glamour rosy hopes are born. Yet, while show- 
ing the absolute confidence, the “innamorati” have in 
the durability of their earthly paradise, the writer, with 
relentless force, makes us painfully conscious that they 
are but poor puppets dancing at the will of a malignant 
influence by which they will presently be whirled into 
oblivion. After a beautiful passage in “ Ramuntcho,” 
Loti thus rings a death-knell on “love’s young dream ”— 

“Oh! Qui dira pourquoi il y a sur terre des soirs de 
printemps et de si jolies yeux @ regarder, et des sourires 
de jeunes filles, et des bouffées de parfums que les jardins 
vous envoient quand les nuits d’avril tombent, et tout 
cet enjdlement délicieux de la vie puis c’est pour abouter 
ironiquement aux séparations, aux décrépitudes et & la 
mort!” 

The gospel he teaches is that on earth all is delusion— 
neither for the good or bad is there any hope, and if for 
a moment life is gay, and there is warmth in the summer 
sun, it is only to enhance the coming disappointment and 
to make the winter cold greater felt. In Loti’s pages all, 
sooner or later, tread their “Via Crucis,” and the writer 
sometimes makes us accompany them on to the bitter end 
until the awful moment comes when a too-heavily laden 
heart breaks under its burthen. Such a passage is that in 
“Pécheur d’Island” when Gran’mére Yvonne, whom we 
had seen so valiantly bearing her cross, succumbs at last 
when she hears that Sylvestre, the only one of all her once 
numerous sone and grandsons that the sea had spared 
her, had been killed in a small skirmish in the far East. 
80 too in “ Matelot,” when Jean’s mother—who during 
weary years has lived on the expectation of this day—comes 
out arrayed in all her finery and full of joy to meet the 
boat which is to bring her boy back to roam no more, only 
to learn that her son’s dead body had been thrown into 
the ocean a month previously. 

The same universal scrrow hangs like a veil over alt 
Botticelli’s pictures. For instance, take his “Spring ”— 
surely if Nature is ever gladsome it is when, after her 
winter’s sleep, she awakes refreshed, when the earth is 
carpeted with fair flowers, when the sky is a delicate blue, 
and the air is full of a buoyancy that sends our pulses 
beating with a sense of redoubled life. In Botticelli’s 
composition, however, a grey mist seems to hide the de- 
licious freshness of Nature’s revival, and the figures are 
full of a strange langour as though already weary of their 
brief existence, the gaily decked Flora being the saddest 
of all, for the artist makes us feel that her smile is forced, 
her mirth bravado, and that a heavy heart beats under 
all her gay attire. Then, in his “Birth of Venus,” what 
a chill there is in the summer-dawn! How sad the mur- 
mur of the colourless water seoms as it flows slowly towards 
us! What melancholy pervades the air, and, this is truly 
typical, the roses that the breezes are blowing to Aphro- 
dite’s feet, wither ere they fall. And Venus—the Goddess 
of Love—herself! Is it not almost horror we see in her 
eyes as she seems to look forth into the future ages of the 
world and realise all the misery she is to bring to poor 
humanity? Can we not imagine that her parted lips mur- 
mur warningly :—“ All love must end in woe ”? 

Finally, it is perhaps in their treatment of religion that 
there ia the greatest similarity between Botticelli and 
Pierre Loti. Both belong to periods remarkable for scep- 
ticism and materialism and both, though Idealists, bear 
the mark of their times. 
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Thus, though Botticelli is at his best in sacred subjects, 
and many of his pictures of the Madonna fall little short 
of the sublime, we find always in them the same pessimistic 
spirit that found no hope in Spring, no joy in Love, and, 
now, no faith in Religion. The fascination his creations 
exercise over us is so great that we can rarely bring our- 
selves ‘o coldly analyse them, if we did we should find that 
the wondrous expression that lies in the depths of the 
Madonna's eyes is not so much sadness as despair at the 
thought of all she and her Son are going to suffer—in 
vain? While lavishing special love and care upon those of 
his pictures which illustrate the Faith, Botticelli does so 
much in the same spirit in which we deck a mortuary cham- 
ber with flowers—to render honour to a once loved form 
from which life has departed. We find this same spirit 
in Pierre Loti’s writings: with a tender touch he describes 
the people’s simple piety and faith, admiring the fervour 
of their prayers, and above all, the heauty of the idea— 
and it is with a great pity that he deplores the fact—as 
he considers jt—that their confidence is all founded on a 
myth. The concluding lines of “Matelot” well express 
this sentiment :— : 

“O Christ, de ceux qui pleurent, 6 Vierge calme et 
blanche, 6 tous les mythes adorables que rien ne remplacera 
plus, 6 vous qui seuls donnez le courage de vivre aux 
Meéres sans enfants et aux fils sans mére, 6 vous qui faites 
les larmes couler plus douces et qui mettez au bord du trou 
noir de la mort, votre sourire—soyez bénis! . . . 

Et nous qui vous avez perdus, pour jamais, baisons en 
pleurant, dans la poussiére, la trace que vos pas ont 
laissées, en s’eloignant de nous. . . .” 

To sorrow man is born, in sorrow he lives and dies, and 
even beyond the tomb the “auteur” seems to see for him- 
at best a void. This sentiment is what renders his book 
“Ramuntcho” almost unbearably sad, for, while telling 
us that the constantly recurring phrase—‘O Crux, Ave, 
Spes Unica’’—may serve as device for the entire Basque 
people of whom the story treats, we feel, through all, the 
writer’s conviction that the cross, which is indeed their 
only hope, will also fail them in their hour of need. 


LITTLE POEMS IN PROSE 


(From Baudelaire.) 
EVENING SHADOWS. 


Ar nightfall an immense ease steeps the spirits of those 
who have borne the burden and the heat of the day, and 
their thoughts take on ¢he pale and delicate hues, the 
soft and tremulous harmonies of twilight. 

Yet from the highest peak of the mountain there floats 
to my balcony, through the transparent veils of evening 
clouds, a deep-toned roar made up of a number of dis- 
cordant ones, which are blended by the distance into a 
strange and melancholy music, like that of the incoming 
tide, or the awakening anger of the tempest. 

Who are these unfortunates, who know no rest at even, 
and who, like owls, make the approach of night a signal 
for their witches’ sabbath? Their strange laments are 
blown from a dark hostel, situated on the slopes of the 
mountain, and at night, as I smoke and bend over the 
utter peace of this immense valley, sprinkled with houses 
where every window seems to tell of inner peace and 
homeliness, I can, when the wind sets from the mountain, 
listen to a very fair imitation of the harmonies of hell. 

Dusk excites madmen to greater excesses. I remember 
I had two friends whose minds became sick and diseased 
during the hours of twilight. One lost all sense of 
courtesy and friendship, and behaved like a very brute to 
everyone he met; the other, a bitter and ambitious fellow, 
became still more embittered and gloomy as the evening 
fell, and in his twilight mania he became positively cruel, 
not only to others, but himself. One died raging mad, and 
unable to recognise his wife and child, the other carries 
within himself the seeds of a constant distress Even if 
he won all the titles and distinctions that kings and 
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republics were able to bestow, I believe the twilight would 
stul kindle in him the consuming passion for new and 
imaginary honours. 

Now the night, which throws its obscuring shadows upon 
that man’s soul, is the very illumination of mine, and 
though it is not uncommon to find the same cause produce 
very dissimilar results, it always arouses in me a sense 
of mystery and terror. 

O night, and shadows of refreshment and renewal, you 
are my signal for an inner festival and joy, a manumission 
from an agony of torture. In the solitude of immense 
plains, or in the stony labyrinths of a city, the kindling 
of starlight and lamplight is the beginning of the feast 
of the goddess of liberty. 

How soft and gracious is the approach of twilight! 
The warm, rosy lights which linger on the rim of the 
world from the conflict of dying day with victorious night, 
the candle-flames that show like drops of opaque red 
against the departing glories of the west, the heavy cur- 
tains that are drawn by an unseen hand from the deepest 
chambers of the east, are, as it were, the images and shows 
of the subtle feelings that gather in the hearts of men 
in the deepest moments of life. How like it is to a dancers’ 
robe, where a dark-hued transparent gauze gives glimpses 
of the veiled magnificence of a shining inner dress, as the 
shining past is dimly perceived through the veils of the 
sombre-hued present, a “splendour among glooms ”; and 
the tremvflous light of the golden and silver stars, with 
which it is inset, are the symbols of those fires of the 
spirit which are at their brightest beneath the sable hang- 
ings of the mourner, Night. 


“ANYWHERE OUT OF THE WORLD.” 


Lire is Jike a hospital, where all the sick and afflicted 
are possessed with the wish to change their beds, and while 
one wants to drag on his suffering life near the fire, 
another thinks he would he well if he were moved to the 
window. As for me, “there where I am not, there is 
happiness,” and I am always turning over this question 
with my soul. 

“Come,” I say, “my soul, my poor frozen soul, what 
do you say to taking up our residence at Lisbon? It 
should be warm there, and you would enjoy the sun like 
a lizard! The city lies by the water-side; it is built of 
marble—or so they say—and its people have such a strong 
dislike of vegetation tnat they pluck up all the trees by 
the roots. That would be a sight after your own heart, 
a view built up of light and minerals with the liquid 
water below for a mirror.” 

But my soul was silent. 

“ Since you are so fond of repose, with an outlook upon 
scenes of life and movement, why not go to Holland— 
that delightful country? Perhaps it would interest you, 
as you have often admired pictures of it in galleries and 
museums. How about Rotterdam, since you are fond of 
forests of masts, and ships huddled at the foot of houses?” 

But my soul remained mute. 

“Batavia might be better, perhaps. We should find in 
it the spirit of Europe oddly combined with the beauties 
of the tropics.” 

Not a word from my soul all this time. 
dead? 

“ Are you come to such a pitch that you can take plea- 
sure only in your disease? If that is really the case, let 
us go to the lands that are like the regions of the dead. I 
have it! We will pack for Torneo—or further still, the 
extreme shore of the Baltic; or, further from life, if 
possible, let us settle at the Pole! There the sun touches 
the earth but lightly in his course; and the slow alterna- 
tions of light and darkness take away all variety from 
life, and add to the monotony, which forms part of the . 
void of non-existence. There we could steep ourselves in. 
long baths of shadow, while for our amusement the 
Northern Lights would spread their rosy sheaves of flame, 
like the reflections of some festival in Hell.” 


Can she be 
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Then at last my soul broke the silence, and very wisely 
she said to me, “ Anywhere, anywhere out of the world.” 


SO SOON. 


A HUNDRED times the sun had risen, dim-headed or radiant, 
from the immense bowl of the ocean with its almost in- 
visible rim, and a hundred times he had dipped again, 
glowing or shorn of his splendours, in his mighty bath 
of twilight. For many days we had had the other side 
of the heavens for our book, and could read the story 
cypher of the Antipodes. Yet every one of the passengers 
was loud in his complaints. The approach of lard seemed 
to give an added zest to their discontent. “When,” cried 
they, “shall we sleep, unshaken by the surge, undisturbed 
by the wind, whose song is louder than our snoring? 
When shall we eat our meals in a chair that does not 
toss and roll?” 

Some there were who thought of their homes, and wished 
themselves again with their wives—who were no doubt 
faithless and ill-humoured—and with their screaming 
children. All were so much in love with the land they 
had left behind that they would, I believe, have eaten its 
very grass like an ox. 

At last land came in sight, and we saw, as we drew 
nearer, it was a fair, a ravishing, and shining shore, 
where the music of the flutes of life floated in soft mur- 
murs, and where the slopes, green with all manner of 
growing things, breathed out for many a league a de- 
sirable odour of fruits and flowers. 

Everyone was delighted, and threw off his ill-humour; 
all quarrels were at once forgotten, all mutual errors 
pardoned, duels were “from the book of honour razéd 
quite ”—all ill-feeling vanished into thin air with magical 
rapidity. 

I alone was saddened with an unimaginable touch of 
melancholy. Like a priest robbed of his divinity, I could 
not leave without a pang this siren of the sea, with its 
infinite variety upon a ground of utter and awful naked- 
ness, which seems to contain within itself and body forth 
in the form of its sports, its humours, its angers, and its 
laughter, the humours, the agonies, and the rapturous 
excesses of all the souls that were, and are, and are to be. 

In parting from the sea’s most excellent beauty, I felt 
heavy and ill at ease; and that is why, while all mv other 
companions cried “ At last,” in tones of relief, I could 
only sigh out “So soon.” 

Yet here was the earth, with its sounds and its passions ; 
the earth with its commodities and gaieties, a land rich 
and ravishing, and full of promises, which greeted us with 
its mysterious odours of roses and of musk, and from 
whence the music of the flutes of life flowed to us with a 
sweet and amorous murmur. 

M. J. 


CHARLES CHURCHILL AND THE 
PLAYERS 


“Tue small pomivorous animal” seeking to avenge a 
wounded anatomy, is prone to seize on the pen of the 
satirist, and many a petty tyrant has been held up to 
infamy and contempt on the flyleaf of a Latin lexicon. 
Schoolboy satire is, of course, mostly of the crudest kind, 
and distinguished more by vigour than finesse; but, how- 
ever, great its limitations, it is an immense relief to the 
feelings, and, as such, has been practised by the genus 
from the earliest times. 

The satire of Charles Churchill, however, was another 
matter. Churchill made his début at Westminster School 
by aiming “ spiteful satire’s poisoned shaft” at an offend- 
ing usher. The author of the squib was discovered, and 
he was condemned to compose and recite in the school- 
room @ poetical declamation in Latin by way of imposi- 
tion. But this was a poor sort of punishment, and he 
entered with such zest into the business that the fire and 
energy of his lines surprised and impressed his masters, 
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and made him the hero of his school-fellows, among whom 
were Cowper, Warren Hastings, George Colman, and 
Richard Cumberland. In 1748, being then just over seven- 
teen, he again distinguished himself above his fellows by 
contracting a Fleet marriage with a young lady named 
Scott. This was probably the cause of his rejection when, 
in the following year, he stood for a scholarship at Mer- 
ton, though his friends declare the reason to have been 
his affectation of ignorance to show his contempt for the 
“trifling questions proposed to him.” From Oxford he 
proceeded to Cambridge, and was admitted into Trinity 
College, but within a few weeks he returned to London, 
and never afterwards mentioned the universities without 
ridiculing their forms of admission: 


Which Balaam’s ass 
As well as Balaam’s self might pass, 
And with his master take degrees, 
Could he contrive to pay the fees. 


During the next year he and his wife lived with his 
father, who was rector of Rainham, in Essx, and curate 
and lecturer at St. John’s the Evangelist, Westminster. 
He then went to Sunderland to undergo a course of theo- 
logical reading with a view to the Church, returning to 
London in 1753 to take possession of a small fortune in- 
herited by his wife. A few months later he was ordained 
to the curacy of South Cadbury, in Somerset, where, as 
he expressed it, he was condemned “to pray and starve 
on £40 a year.” In 1756 he took over his father’s curacy, 
and on his death was elected to succeed to his other 
appointments. Churchill’s career as a clergyman was not 
particularly successful; the cloth appears to have sat 
awkwardly on his burly shoulders. Some claim to have 
read his sermons, though with small pleasure and no 
profit. They smack of resurrection from the twopenny 
bookstalls. Of their soporific qualities there is no doubt, 
for he himself has recorded how “sleep at his bidding 
crept from pew to pew.” 

During these lean years his wife bore him two sons, and 
he got into financial difficulties from which he was rescued 
by the father of his school chum, Robert Lloyd. It was 
about this time that he conceived the idea of writing a 
satire on the leading players of the day, and with a 
characteristic outburst of energy at once set himself to a 
close study of their methods and mannerisms. In an in- 
credibly short time he had finished the “ Rosciad,” which 
he offered to a bookseller for £20. The latter, however, 
had evidently mistaken his vocation ; he refused it. There- 
upon Churchill published it anonymously at his own ex- 
pense im March, 1761. Its success was prodigious. Critics 
bowed the knee to an unknown master, whilst the victims 
writhed and raved, and called aloud for vengeance. Tom 
Davies, the amiable and versatile chatterbox immortalised 
by Boswell, was driven from the stage by the line, “ He 
mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone.” This poem 
and the “ Apology,” which he wrote in reply to his critics, 
brought its author nearly £1,000. 

The plan of the “ Rosciad” is simplicity itself. Roscius, 
the prince of comedians, being deceased, Ehakespeare is 
appointed to determine between the rival aspiran’s to the 
vacant throne. The chief actors of the time then appear 
in succession before the judge, and each is treated to a 
caustic and penetrating criticism of his art. Few find 
favour in the poet’s sight, and even these do not escape 
wholly without censure. The ladies fare better; Churchill 
was never proof against the blandishments of a pretty 
woman. There is a particularly graceful compliment to 
Mrs. Cibber, daughter-in-law of the great Colley, a charm- 
ing singer and demirep. But even the ladies did not 
always succeed in pleasing him. Having paid whole- 
hearted tribute to the power and grace of Mrs. Pritchard 
in tragedy, he cortludes with rather brutal candour :— 


Pritchard's for comedy too fat and old; 

Who can, with patience, bear the gray coquette, 
Or force a laugh with over-grown Juliett? 

Her speech, look, action, humour, are all just, 
But then her age and figure give disgust. 
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Are foibles then, and graces of the mind, 

In real life, to size or age confined? 

Do spirits flow, and is good-breeding placed 
In any set circumference of waist? 


But the person least to his mind was an unhappy wretch 
who has been identified as a Mr. Fitzpatrick. He had 
incurred Churchill’s wrath by making an unprovoked as- 
sault upon his friend Garrick, and the poet assaulted him 
in a satire which begins thus: — 


With that dull, rooted, callous impudence, 
Which, dead to shame and every nicer sense, 
Ne’er blushed, unlese in spreading Vice’s snares, 
She blundered on some virtue unawares; 

With all these blessings, which we seldom find 
Lavished by Nature on one happy mind, 

A motley figure of the Fribble tribe, 

Which heart can scarce conceive, or pen describe, 
Came simpering on ... . 


Much did it talk, in its own pretty phrase, 

Of genius, and of taste, of players, and of plays; 
Much of writings which itself had wrote, 

Of special merit, though of little note; 

For Fate in a strange humour had decreed 

That what It wrote, none but Itself should read. 


Such blasting invective as Churchill’s takes one’s breath 
away. He had the fervour of a Hebrew prophet with the 
vocabulary of a disappointed cabman. His method is that 
of the bruiser; first he defies his enemy with a torrent of 
abuse, then rushes upon him, bludgeon on high; but 
having once knocked him on the head in fair fight, he is 
incapable of further rancour. Indeed, he is painfully sur- 
prised when the beaten foe, once more on his legs, refuses 
the proffered hand of fellowship. Thus, satire in his 
hands never becomes the deadly thing it is in Pope's, 
partly because he is too good-natured and partly because 
he is too much of Johnson’s opinion that “to show your 
adversary any mark of respect is to give him an advantage 
to which he is not entitled.” Wken he begins by reviling 
his enemy as a monster of stupidity, perfidy, and all 
manner of evil, and ends by wondering how the gods, in 
their inscrutable wisdom, allow such a wretch to crawl 
on the face of the earth, the satire misses its mark, simply 
because the person at whom it is aimed knows it to be 
untrue, and truth is of the first necessity in the truly 
effective satire. The really great satirist adopts other 
tactics. His first care is to avoid over-drawing his picture. 
He seeks to lay bare hidden motives, to reveal moral 
cowardice masquerading as worldly wisdom, to tear the 
veil from the secret vanities and infirmities that lurk un- 
suspected in the soul of his enemy. Observe how Pope, 
one of the great masters in this school, approaches Addi- 
son in the person of Atticus. His passion is cold and 
calculating; above all, his hatred does not blind him to 
the merits of his foe :— 


Peace to all such; but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 
Blest with each talent and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease. 


It is not till he has done full justice to his greatness that 
we catch the first glimpse of the forked tongue. Then 
follow a few words whispered, as it were, into the ear of 
his enemy, which wither the heart within him. But the 
man that gives himself up to the fiend that possessed 
Pope is in even more piteous case than his victim, and 
certainly Churchill was the last man to buy repentance 
at so dear a price. 

On the receipt of the money for his two poems, Church- 
ill separated from his wife after making her a handsome 
allowance, and thenceforward led the life of a man about 
town. At the same time he resigned his curacy and lec- 
tureship. ; 

In 1762, the poet met John Wilkes, and under his in- 
fluence wrote “The Prophecy of Famine,” a scathing 
attack on Scotch place-hunters. The poem burns with the 
most intense political hatred, and contains some of 
Churchill’s most famous lines, such as— 
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Where half-starved epiders prey on half-starved flies, 


ben the oft-quoted reference to “apt Alliteration’s artful 
ai Bee 

Churchill, having now become the intimate associate of 
Wilkes, assisted him in the management of the North 
Briton, and when the famous number 45 of that periodical 
was published warrants were issued for the arrest of both 
men. Wilkes had just been arrested when Churchill 
walked into the room. Wilkes immediately turned to the 
poet and said, “ Good morrow, Mr. Thomson; how is Mrs. 
Thomson to-day; does she dine in the country?” Church- 
ill at once took the hint and escaped from London. In 
the same year occurred his bitter quarrel with Hogarth, 
and his epistle to the latter was followed with breathless 
rapidity by “The Duellist,” which Horace Walpole pro- 
nounced to be “ glorious,” and “ Gotham,” a sort of glorified 
commonplace book, the most poetical of his works; whilst 
“The Ghost” contains an amusing caricature of Johnson 
as Pomposo, with a mock-heroic description of his Cock 
Lane adventure. 

Writing to Mann on November 15, 1764, Walpole tells 
him that “a Frenchman asked Churchill [the husband of 
Lady Maria, Walpole’s half-sister] whether he was ‘le 
fameux poete.’ ‘Non.’ ‘Ma foi, monsieur, t..t pis 
pour vous.’” 

Churchill died at Boulogne whilst on a visit to the 
exiled Wilkes, in the thirty-third year of his age. Bio- 
graphers have done their worst with his reputation, yet 
their works serve but to show the futility of attempting 
to measure such a man with the foot-rule of a narrow 
Puritanism. He stands convicted of wife desertion and 
seduction. He was a foul-mouthed tavern-loafer, a hard- 
drinker, and exceeding bitter in his cups; yet we would 
give much for an hour of Churchill among the fatuous, 
brainless, and self-advertising creatures who strut the 
boards of to-day. 


THE YOUNGER BRITISH 
COMPOSERS 


Stowty, but surely, the public is awakening to the fact 
that a revival has taken place in British music. The 
bovine dullness which characterised nearly all attempts at 
serious composition during the past century has given 
place to a remarkable outburst of impulsive vitality. 
Creative energy is manifested with a freedom far removed 
from the laborious stodginess of the musical graduate’s 
cantata or the organist’s symphony. There is an intensity, 
an impetuosity about the work of the last fifteen years or 
so which is a familiar sign of an important art movement. 
The feverish striving of a vanguard is infallibly distin- 
guishable from the self-satisfied perfunctoriness of a stale 
garrison. 

The striking success of Sir Edward Elgar’s symphony, 
the national significance of the Beecham and Ronald con- 
certs, and the revived interest in British opera have had 
the effect of opening the musical ant-hill and revealing 
the grouillement of which it has been the scene at least 
since the turn of the century. The sign is a remarkable 
one. Never before in the history of this country has such 
a wealth of creative musical talent existed. It is no diffi- 
cult task to put together a list of fifty names of composers 
who have produced music which is entitled to serious 
attention either for its intrinsic merit or for its sympto- 
matic importance. And behind these there is another 
and a larger crowd of men who have risen beyond medio- 
crity. What is perhaps more important is that this multi- 
tude of composers consists of the most widely diversified 
elements. There is no country in Europe where composers 
are at the same time as numerous and as heterogeneous 
as in England. This chaotic variety is itself characteristic 
of the quickened animation which accompanies the early 
stages of every strong movement, whether artistic, politi- 
cal, or even industrial. 
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In taking a survey of this band of native composers, 
one is at first unfavourably impressed with the technical 
proficiency they have obtained as compared with their 
Continental rivals. They are handicapped by the absence 
of a continuous tradition. In the struggle for emancipa- 
tion much obsolete lumber has been swept away, but that 
which has taken its place ‘has been flung down without 
‘due regard for that eternal fitness which is the basis of all 
true art. From this has resulted a fairly general lack of 
thoroughness. The conservative faction, which clings to 
the old formule, has failed to produce anything even 
approaching the proficiency with which Glazounoff uses 
the same methods. The progressive elements are com- 
pletely unable to justify themselves as logically as does, 
for instance, Vincent d’Indy, who is also a protagonist. 
There is everywhere an insufficiency of method, of re- 
source, which renders close inspection of the music 
undesirable if one is to preserve one’s faith in the inherent 
soundness of the national movement. 


This applies not only to the inherited knowledge 
acquired from the classics, but also to the influence of 
contemporaries. The young English composer is fasci- 
nated by every new phenomenon which comes under his 
notice, whether it be Strauss or Debussy—two names 
which are often bracketed, though they represent the 
opposite poles of present-day composition. * There is no 
vital objection to the young cmposer availing himself of 
contemporary additions to the resources of music provided 
he thoroughly understands their nature and purpose. 
But the British composer rarely goes beyond externals. 
He misses the extraordinary appositeness of Debussy’s 
selection of effects, and annexes a few of the most obvious 
but least important of his mannerisms. He is blind to 
the plastic quality of Strauss’s music, and thinks he can 
do as well by emulating the apparent arbitrariness of his 
-detail. It is owing to this lack of thoroughness that he 
habitually writes both too quickly and too copiously. The 
leaders of the French school, which is the most progres- 
sive of the day, are men who write little and think much. 
Their work is elaborately designed and carried out with a 
supreme care which demands considerable time and effort. 
As far as mere proficiency can make them, so their com- 
positions leave their hands perfect. Not a bar can be 
added or omitted without destroying the shapeliness of 
the whole. In one case a work was kevt back for some 
years because its author could not decide a point of form 
which involved a matter of a few bars. Our young com- 
posers have no such scruples. They dash off symphonic 
poems and sonatas with a facility which, alas, is too often 
‘apparent in the result. Many of them who are still under 
thirty can rival in quantity the output of such men as 
Debussy or Dukas; and as for Ravel, or Sévérac, or 
Roussel, some of our most promising men produce as 
much in a couple of years as these have since the be- 
ginning of their career. And, owing to their neglect of 
essentials in favour of externals, they are really convinced 
that in actual proficiency, as distinguished from contents, 
the works thus carelessly produced will stand comparison 
with those of any of the composers named. Indeed, their 
friends are disposed to regard this dangerous fluency as 
evidence of greater proficiency. 


All this amounts to saying that the taint of the amateur 
hangs over them. Talent abounds to-day, but the infinite 
capacity for taking pains has yet to come if we are to lay 
to our credit works of such finish as to arouse the envy of 
other countries. Composers will have to be a little less 
convinced that the curriculum of an academy includes all 
they have to learn. There is some excuse for that belief 
as, that modicum of routine duly mastered, they are fre- 
quently appointed professors at once, though musically 
unfledged. This lack of thoroughness is distinctly ama- 
teurish, and is a serious obstacle to the real progress of 
British music. Yet it is not an unmitigated evil. The 
desire for perfection of form and diction is latent at 
present, but it is obscured by forces which are making 
for expressiveness. That the need of self-expression is 


. 
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temporarily paramount is due to a revolt against the 
inexpressive music which prevailed for so long. It is not 
& new occurrence in musical history that such a revolt 
proceeds from a stratum, but one step removed from 
dilettantism. That has notably been the case in Russia. 
The revolution once accomplished, the craving for order 
soon asserted itself, and in proficiency the Russian com- 
poser of to-day can easily hold his own. It is not 
improbable that when the present Sturm und Drang has 
ceased history will repeat itself. Even now there are 
signs that an indigenous technique is forming itself, and 
that a new tradition is taking shape. With the present 
wealth of material, optimism in that respect is fully 
justified. 

The variety of this material is so great that classifica- 
tion is difficult. As, however, a large number of composers 
are former students of our two principal teaching institu- 
tions, these form a convenient starting-point. Though 
the junior of the two, the Royal College is identified with 
the more conservative elements, and it has the usual vice 
of such organisations, which is the tendency to mould its 
pupils on one pattern. Although not necessarily more 
thorough than elsewhere, its teaching is, as far as it goes, 
disciplinary. Great stress is laid on the model which the 
taste of the authorities has enthroned, and the official 
musical creed is professed by all save a very few of its 
students. Take the chamber music of Richard Walthew, 
Joseph Speaight, Frank Bridge, Thos. F. Dunhill, John 
Ireland, James Friskin, and the late W. Y. Hurlstone. 
It is uniformly well-written music, differing in degree 
but not in kind. A concert consisting entirely of works 
of these seven composers would create on the listener the 
same effect as a one-composer programme. All this music 
could conveniently be pooled, and after time had 
eliminated all but that worthy to survive, it is probable 
that most of the names would still be represented, as each 
composer has produced at least one work of sterling 
quality. Names are only of consequence as symbols of 
individualities. Here they might well be dispensed with, 
and the monogram of the Royal College substituted. It 
must be noted that this refers principally to chamber- 
music. In other directions some of these composers have 
established an independent identity. Such is the case 
with the songs of R. H. Walthew, who is a born lyricist. 
Apart from the cheaper effusions which the absurdities of 
our methods compel every composer to write for shop 
purposes, he is the author of many art-songs of con- 
spicuous merit. It is consoling to observe ihat these have 
met with no small measure of success. 

The students of the Royal College have not all been 
equally docile. Two of them seem to have been refractory 
to an emphatic degree. These are Vaughan Williams and 
G. von Holst, who, despite his name, is an Englishman. 
Both are men of decided talent. That of Vaughan Wil- 
liams is most familiar through his Norfolk rhapsodies and 
similar compositions based on folk-song, but now that he 
has conquered an early dimdence of manner, his more 
original work is assuming a character of sturdy inde-- 
pendence, not always attractive, but vigorous and sincere. 
Von Holst is almost an anarchist. He delights in com- 
binations which are harsh, but he uses them with con- 
vincing effect. It is very difficult to associate his music 
with the Royal College. 

If the Royal College exaggerates discipline it is possible 
that the Royal Academy errs a little in the opposite direc- 
tion, but if so there is considerable palliation. It possesses 
one of the most enlightened teachers of composition of the 
country, who correctly interprets the word education as 
meaning “drawing out” and not “pushing in.” It is 
his aim to develop the personalities entrusted to his care 
and endow them with freedom of expression. With so 
many examples of the evils of the opposite method, what 
more natural than that reaction should carry him past 
the safe medium? Some of the composers who have passed 
through his hands might have been the better for a more 
rigorous repression of mere youthful waywardness, but 
as a body his pupils form a group of which any teacher 
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might well be proud. To single out only four from a 
possible dozen or more who have produced good work, B. J. 
Dale, Arnold Bax, W. H. Bell, and York Bowen are 
amongst the most promising composers of the day. Since 
Bell’s “Walt Whitman” symphony was produced under 
Manns, a succession of orchestral works has kept his name 
before the public. Dale is known by a suite for viola, 
and a piano sonata, which is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the instrument. York bowen, who is 
himself a pianist, naturally writes copiously for the piano, 
but he has also a fine sense of orchestral colour. Bax is 
perhaps the most gifted, and certainly the least disciplined, 
of the four. His capacity is prodigious, but his music is 
sometimes rendered inaccessible by sheer difficulty of 
execution. . 

Beyond the spheres of the Royal College and Royal 
Academy, composers are naturally less gregarious, but 
there is one group which has attracted much attention. 
Most, if not all, of its members studied at one time or 
another at Frankfort. Still, the points wherein they 
resemble each other are not characteristic of that con- 
servatoire, and must be ascribed to other causes. The 
most striking personality amongst them is Cyril Scott, who 
has succeeded beyond most British composers in evolving 
a distinct personal idiom. True, its vocabulary is as yet 
not very extensive, and in place of the conventions which 
he has discarded he has set up others which are no less 
rigid, but his diction is at least fresh and generally ex- 
hilarating. 

To the conservative wing belong a number of composers 
whose works owe more to Continental influences. Such 
are, for instance, Algernon Ashton, Donald F. Tovey, Dr. 
Ernest Walker, Arthur Hinton, J. D. Davis, and that highly 
accomplished song-writer Albert Mallinson. All of these, 
except perhaps Dr. Walker, have more in common with 
German composers than with the English movement, though 
the latter is as yet so little defined that it must provi- 
sionally be held to include the works of all composers 
who are actually British. Nevertheless, the writer has 
felt justified in omitting a reference to Delius and Miss 
Ethel Smyth, both of whom have expended the lion’s share 
of their musical activity ov of this country. Others were 
omitted merely because they scarcely belong to the younger 
generation. Granville Bantock, William Wallace, J. B. 
McEwen, Percy Pitt, and some others are in the prime 
of life, producing some of their best work, but they are 
beyond the scope of the present article. 

On the other hand, it was impracticable to attempt to 
enumerate the hosts of composers whose place is here. 
Completeness being out of the question, let a few names 
suffice: Rutland Boughton, Reginald Stegall, Frederic 
C. Nicholls, Nicholas Gatty, Stanley Hawlev, Havergal 
Brian, Ernest Blake, Edgar Bainton, A. Carse. But 
why continue? The country is teeming with creative 
talent, and, subject to the reservations with which this 
article was commenced, the outlook for British music is 
more hopeful than it has been since the Puritan revolu- 
tion. But, whilst keeping those reservations in mind, we 
owe the native composer rather more appreciation than 
he as yet receives. He must be taken seriously if the 
progress he has made is to continue. It is not enough 
to compare the work of a youthful pioneer feeling his way 
towards independence with that of an acknowledged master 
who is head and shoulders above the men of his own 
country, and then bestow an offensive patronage on native 
art. There is a duty in these things. Other nations per- 
form it, witness France, Germany, or Russia; we do not. 
Happily, however, there are signs that the general atti- 
tude of the musical public has been considerabl~ modified 
within the last year or two, and the time is apparently 
ripening for the proposed operatic venture. In the mean- 
time the competition of five svmphonic orchestras in Lon- 
don will soon exercise some influence on the composition 
of concert programmes. The native artist has already 
succeeded in reconquering some of the ground which is 
his due, and with the help of a few enthusiasts much more 
will be accomplished. 
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HUNKS 


Tus word crops up, c. 1600 (N.E.D.), in the comic drama- 
tists, and is first “booked” in Kersey’s Phillips (1706). 
It appears at first to have meant a “bear,” as well as a 
miser. The N.E.D. commits itself to no etymology. The 
word has very much the meaning of G. Aunz, for which 
Grimm quotes (1559), “‘Und wil der hunz und karg bauer 
als . . . erkargen undersparen.’ Dieses hunz ist wohl 
nichts anders als der gen. hunds aus der phrase ‘des 
hunds sein,’ karg, filzig, schmutzig sein, hier adjektivisch 
gebraucht.” Also, s.v. hund, 16.8, Grimm quotes (from 
Gotthelf), “Er ist hunds genug (enough of a dog), er tuts,” 
and, from Hans Sachs :— 


“Sich bruder Luchs, bistu des hunds, 
So soltu wol das erb verlieren.” 


This genitive was also used as an epithet in M.H.G. 
(Schade). Junius (1611), s.v. sordidus, gives G. hiindisch, 
Du. honts. Kilian (1620) has “hondsch, honds, avarus, 
sordidus, deparcus,” and Hexham (1672) has “honts, 
hondisch, greedy, griple, or covetous, and also, dogish or 
currish.” A good many Du. words were introduced into 
E. in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and a period 
of military service in the Low Countries seems to have been 
a common interlude in the career of an English drama- 
tist. It is difficult to see why the form of the word should 
be so changed, but the substitution of & for ¢ is not unpre- 
cedented in the case of loan-words: c/., havoc, O.F. havot, 
stark for start (in “ stark naked”). E. W. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TRANSLATORS. 
To the Editor of Toe AcapEMY. 

Sirn,—Some weeks ago you received a book of mine for 
review, viz., “Translations from Baudelaire’? You did not 
review the book, but you have since published in your columns 
a number of translations from Baudelaire over the signature 
“M. J."’ Though a word has been altered here and there in 
order to change the look of the sentence, these translations are 
virtually mine, mine even to their very mannerisms and tricks 
of style, mine in rhythm, mine, indeed, in everything but signa- 
ure. 


I ask you, not only as editor of Tue Acapemy, but as a 
fellow writer, to read the “Little Poems in Prose’’ upon page 
237 of THE AcApEMy, and then to read my translations of the 
same Prose Poems. 

When my translation appeared, it was ignored hy every critic 
of note, with the single exception of Mr. Arthur Symons. It 
has remained for THE ACADEMY to pay me the sincerest flattery. 

F. P. Storm. 


I do not see any likeness between Mr. Sturm’s translations and 
mine that appeared in Tue Acapemy ; however, I have procured 
a copy of Mr. Sturm’s book, and will cut out his translations 
of the same subject as mine and append them (mine appeared 
on page 327 of Tue Acapemy, July 17). _ Any parallel I find 
is the result of a literal translation of Baudelaire. It is inevit- 
able that in a piece like L’Etrangér, very much the same words 
should be used. I give the original of Baudelaire’s :— 

“Qui aimes-tu le mieux, homme énigmatique, dis? Ton pére, 
ta mére, ta sceur, ou ton frére?’’ . 

“Jen’ai ni pére, ni mére, ni sceur, ni frére.”” 

“Tes amis?”’ 

“Vous vous servez 14 d’une parole dont le sens m’est resté 
presqu’a un jour inconnu.” 

“Ta patrie?”’ 

“ J’ignore sous quelle latitude elle est située.” 

“La beauté?”’ 

“Je l’aimerais volontiers, diésse et immortelle.”’ 

“ L’or ? ” 

“ Je le hais comme vous hafssez Dieu.”’ 

“Eh! Qu’aimes-tu, donc, extraordinaire ¢tranger?”’ 

“J’aime les nuages  . les nuages qui passent . . . 
la-bas . les merveilleux nuages!’’ 

Here is Mr. Sturm’s: 


THE STRANGER. 
“Tell me, enigmatic man, whom do you love best? Your 


father, your mother, your sister, or your brother?” 
“T have neither father, nor mother, nor sister, nor brother.’” 
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“Your friends, then?”’ 

“You use a word that until now has had no meaning for me.”’ 

“Your country?” 

“T am ignorant of the latitude in which it is situated.” 

“Then Beauty?” 

“Her I would love willingly, goddess and immortal.” 

“Gold?” 

“T hate it as you hate your God.” 

“ What, then, extraordinary stranger, do you love?"’ 

“T love the clouds—the clouds that pass—yonder—the’ mar- 
vellous clouds.’ 

(My translation appears on page 328 of THz AcaDEMyY.) 
What really strikes me is the difference in our translations 
when there is so small a margin in the French for the personal 
touch! Mr, Sturm has translated every word, by its literal 
French equivalent, and kept the French order. Again, I see 
no likeness in “ Intoxication ’’* if our two versions are printed 
side by side, or in ‘‘ The Confiteor of the Artist.’’t In the latter my 
phrase, ‘small and solitary as my own irremediable existence,” 
as not far from Mr. Sturm’s “ by its very littleness imitating 
my irremediable existence,’’ but we have both closely followed 
Bandelaire: “qui par sa petitesse et son isolement invite mon 
irrémédiable existence.” Again, “all thinking through me 
or I through them, for in the depths of contemplation the feel- 
ing of identity soon vanishes and dissolves,’ is not far from 
Mr. Sturm’s “all these things thinking through me and I 
through them (for in the grandeur of the reverie the Ego is 
swiftly lost).’’ 

But turning to Baudelaire, we have the literal words,“ toutes 
ces choses pensent par moi, ou je pense par elles.” 

Then a literal translation of Baudelaire’s (word for word) :— 
“elles pensent mais musicalement et pittoresquement, 
sans arguties, sans syllogismes, sans déductions,”’ gives our two 
very similar versions. 

_We both give the “contemplation of Beauty is a duel,” again 
literally Baudelaire’s “l'étude du beau est un duel.” 

The same mizht be said of “ The Gifts of the Moon.”’t It is not 
surprising that the words, “La Lune, qui est la caprice méme, 
regarda par la fenétre pendant que tu dormais dans ton ber- 
ceau, et se dit: ‘Cette enfant me plait,’’’ are translated by 
both of us, “The moon. who is caprice itself.” How else could 
they be translate]? We both translate Baudelaire’s poison 
lumineux by “luminous poison’? ! 

IT have gone carefully over our versions, and these are the 
only parallels I find. And I think it might be wagered that 
the same pieces. given to two or three translators, would contain 
the same parallels. They would all have “luminous poison,” 
“my irremediable existence,’ and the like if they were intend- 
ing to pre as I wished, a fairly close rendering of Baudelaire, 

nly altering his phraseolory when it seemed to me jarring 
and absurd when literally translated. M. J. 





INTOXICATION.* 


_ One must be fur ever drunken: that is the sole question of 
importance. If you would not feel the horrible burden of Time that 
bruises your shoulders and bends you to the earth,, you must be 
drunken without cease. But how? With wine, with poetry, with 
virtue, with what you please. But be drunken. And if sometimes, 
on the steps of a palace. on the green grass by a moat, or in the 
dull loneliness of your chamber, you should waken up, your intox1- 
cation already lessened or gone, ask of the wind, of the wave, of the 
star, of the bird, of the timepiece; ask of all that flees, all that 
sighs, all that revolves, all that sings, all that speaks, ask of these 
the hour; and wind and wave and star and bird and timepiece will 
answer you: “It is the hour to be drunken! Lest you be the 
martyred slaves of Time. intoxicate yourselves, be drunken without 
caltatd With wine, with poetry, with virtue, or with what you 
will. 


THE CONFITEOR OF THE ARTIST.+ 


How penetrating is the end of an autumn day! Ah, yes, pene 
trating papel to be painful even; for there are certain delicious 
sensations whose vagueness does not prevent them from being 
intense; and none more keen than the perception of the Infinite. 
He has a great delight who drowns his gaze in the immensity ot 
sky and sea. Solitude. silence, the incomparable chastity of the 
azure—a little sail trembling upon the horizon, by its very littleness 
and isolation imitating my irremediable existence—the melodious 
monotone of the surge—all these things thinking through me and I 
through them (for in the grandeur of the reverie the go is swiftly 
lost); they think, I say. but musically and picturesquely, without 
quibbles, without syllogisms, without deductions. 

These thoughts, as they arise in me or spring forth from external 
objects, soon become always too intense. The energy working 
within pleasure creates an uneasiness, a positive suffering. My 
nerves are too tense to give other than clamouring and dolorous 
vibrations. 

And now the profundity of the sky dismays me; ite limpidity 
exasperates me. The insensibility of the sea, the immutability of 
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BLAKE AND SMETHAM. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMy. 


Siz,—The letter from Mr. G. Lowther headed “Blake and 
Smetham,”’ in your issue of July 31, has rejoiced me. I have 
long held that James Smetham’s work is the greatest undis- 
covered country in recent prose. A large part of the extra- 
ordinary neglect of his work can be unhesitatingly charged to 
the quite astonishingly careless way in which he is edited. Let 
me just lay before your readers some of the shortcomings of 
Smetham’s editor. The Eversley edition is in two volumes, 
entitled “ Letters’’ and “Literary Works.’’ The letters are 
printed in the scrappiest fashion imaginable; headings, and 


| Signatures, all the little touches which help to reveal a writer's 


personality, are omitted. The lapse of time surely justifies a 
really complete edition at last. Emphatically, Smetham’s 
unpublished letters (rumoured to be numerous) should be in- 
cluded, the large omissions from the letters already printed 
should disappear, and those documents of the highest degree of 
delightfulness (vide what the editor calls “a fragmentary re- 
miniscence’’ of Hazlitt) which are tantalisingly quoted in part 
in the preface should now take their place in the text. 

A selection from Smetham’s verse appears at the end of both 
volumes. Each selection is substantially the same as the other, 
yet differs both by inclusion and omission. And some of 
Smetham’s best verse appears in neither volume! 

The Essays are introduced by a disparaging note. Now, if a 
man’s editor and intimate friend does not believe in his work, 
how can the general public be expected to do so? One of his 
finest essays, a noble and reverent plea for the marriage of all 
that is best in religion and art, is omitted; his editor, who 
does not appear to have read it, in his preface entitles it quite 
incorrectly, and, further, assigns it to a wrong year of the London 
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It seems incredible that a firm with Messrs. Macmillan’s 
earned reputation for careful editing should allow one of their 
finest writers to appear for so long edited in this culpably 
slipshod fashion—and in the Eversley series. Mr. G. Lowther 
is right ; the Blake essay is beyond all praise, one of the supreme 
achievements of our tongue. To ese it ensures instant and 
enthusiastic recognition of this fact. But not a whit less 
worthy are Smetham’s touching and sympathetic appraisement 
of Alexander Smith, and the grandly discursive Reynolds essay. 

And yet Smetham is not regarded as a writer at all, except 
in the accidental sense of having been an artist whose letters 


| were published—in scandalous fashion, as I have indicated. 


People who knew him personally have repeatedly explained to 
me, when I asked concerning him, “Oh, he was an unsuccessful 
painter,’’ which is blasphemous nonsense. The literary world 


the spectacle, revolt me. Ah, must one eternally suffer, for ever be 
a fugitive from Beauty? 

Nature, pitiless enchantress, ever-victorious rival, leave me! 
Tempt my desires and my pride no more. The contemplation of 
Beauty is a duel where the artist screams with terror before being 


vanquished. 
THE GIFTS OF THE MOON.} 


The Moon, who is caprice itself, looked in at the window as you 
slept in your cradle, and said to herself: “I am well pleased with 
this child.” : 

And she softly descended her stairway of clouds and passed 
through the window-pane without noise. She bent. over you with 
the supple tenderness of a mother and laid her colours upon your 
face. ‘Therefrom your eyes have remained green and your cheeks 
extraordinarily pale. From contemplation of your visitor your eyes 
are so strangely wide; and she so tenderly wounded you upon the 
breast that you have ever kept a certain readiness to tears. 

In the amplitude of her joy the Moon filled all your chamber as 
with a phosphorescent air, a luminous pons and all this living 
radiance thought and said: ‘You shall be for ever under the influ- 
ence of my kies. You shall love all that loves me and that I love: 
clouds, and silence, and night; the vast green sea; the unformed 
and multitudinous waters; the place where you are not; the lover 
you will never know; monstrous flowers, and perfumes that bring 
madness; cats that stretch themselves swooning upon the piano 
and lament with the sweet, hoarse voices of women. 

“ And you shall be loved of my lovers, courted of my courtesans. 
You shall be the Queen of men with green eyes, whose breasts also 
I have wounded in my nocturnal caress: men that love the sea, the 
immense green ungovernable sea; the unformed and multitudinous 
waters; the place where they are not; the woman they will never 
know; sinister flowers that seem to bear the incense of some 
unknown religion: perfumes that trouble the will; and all savage 
and voluptuous animals, images of their own folly.” ; : 

And that is why I am couched at your feet, O spoiled child, 
beloved and accursed, seeking in all your being the reflection of that 
august divinity, that prophetic god-mother, that poisonous nurse of 
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has been content to leave Smetham, the man who won reverent 
admiration from Rossetti, Ruskin, G. F. Watts, and Watts- 
Dunton, to the lukewarm admiration of the Methodists, who 
ignore his essays and read his letters for devotional purposes, 
regarding him with patronising approval as a good man who 
wrote “rather well for a Methodist." Whereas Smetham is 
with the supreme masters of English prose, with Newman and 
Ruskin and the late Father Tyrrell.—Yours sincerely, 


Ep. J. THomrson. 


e THE PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS OF DISEASE. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMy. 


S1z,—It may well be asked, if there is such a physiological 
source of disease as a micro-organism, why it is that a physiolo- 
gical ground of unity as well as a physiological ground of differ- 
ence in the blood has not been discovered? For that which 
simply tends towards producing a sense of blood disorder can 
have nothing in common with that which tends towards pro- 
ducing a sense of blood order. In the first place, the sense of 
ill-health is not due to the blood, but to the poisonous substance 
with which it becomes associated. In the second palce, if the 
blood, itself, could be said to be associated with any physio- 
logical form of disease, such as a micro-organism of ill-health, 
there would be a nervous form of it in the blood. In other 
words, the corpuscles contained in the serum or blood liquid 
would have a physiological ground of sensibility. But as 
evidence proves, it is not the serum itself which is associated 
with any sense of disease, but the microbic poisons. Hence, the 
physiological basis of pathology must be the liquid ground and 
not the corpuscular ground of the blood. This is, indeed, a 
very important point to bring forward for discussion. Thus, if 
the sense of health variance lies in the liquid form and not in 
the corpuscular form of the blood, the pathological differences 
or physiological forms attributed to germs have no actual exist- 
ence. In other words, if the serum itself is responsible for the 
sense of ill-health, and not the microbes, it must be the serum 
which contains the antidote or physiological power of adjust- 
ment, and not the poisonous germs. It must follow, therefore, 
that our system or method of sera-therapy is wrong, since it 
is based on bacterial, to wit, poisonous forms of inoculations, 
instead of being founded on a pure ground of treatment, namely, 
on a liquid form of the blood apart from any poisonous sub- 
stances whatsoever. Bacteriology, in fact, simply constitutes 
the physical basis of disease, and is merely pathological, that 
is to say, it possesses no physiological value. It is a great 
mistake to consider that because microbes are known to be 
associated with a variable sensibility that they possess a variable 
sensibility in themselves. This holds good with those principles 
upon which biological science may be said to rest. For although 
life may be said to be associated with chemical changes, we 
fail to discover any ground of chemical change in vital action 


itself. There is, for instance, no organic equivalent of colour, 
shape, substance, etc. The only vital basis of a living unit is 
sensibility. 


Assuming then the liquid itself to be the physiological basis 
of disease—and it is this ground which Sir A. E. Wright, in 
opposition to Metchnikoff, assumes to be the source of all micro 
organic action—it must follow that a system of sera-therapy 
should be worked upon a universal or pure ground of physiology 
rather than upon a bacteriological or impure ground, seeing 
that all cures which result from an impure form of inoculation 
cannot be held to be due to the poisons but to the liquid which 
destroys them. Even Sir A. E. Wright himself has questioned 
the wisdom of our impure forms of vaccines, anti-toxins, etc. 

Since the liquid, therefore, is the physiological ground of 
disease. and the germs only the physical ground of it. wherever 
a sensible resistance or cure obtains, it must always be due to 
the presence of the liquid and never to the germs. Immunity 
is, in every case, due to a sense of unity (universal organism) and 
not to a sense of variance (micro-organism). In other words, 
it is always the blood liquid and never the blood particles 
(ions) which control life. 

Now it can be urged upon these grounds that consumption 
and cancer should not be excepted from this physiological ground 
of pathology, and that therefore the liquid, in every case of 
therapeutical treatment, should produce a physical if not a 
physiolocical form of resistance. This, as a matter of course 
would be the case, if, as I shall endeavour to point out, these 
two diseases were physically associated, as other diseases are. 
with any physiological ground of the blood. As it is, there is 
no physical limit to the blood liquid of these two scourges, and 
this is the reason why they have not been found to be associated 
with any poisonous substance which, in other diseases, produce 
symptoms. These two diseases, in fact, are secretive or insidious 
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forms, for there is to be found no germ which can be said to 
be the real cause. In other words, des is no corpuscular form 
to the corpuscular action of them. Thus, consumption and 
cancer are both known by theie physiological uniformity, and 
not, as other forms of disease are known, by their physiological 
differences. For instance, in consumption’s uniform ground of 
white corpuscles, where are we to discover that which is not 
uniform, to wit, the poisonous matter or micro-organism? Like- 
wise, in cancer’s uniform ground of dark corpuscles, where are 
we to discover the physical basis of the disease? In each case 
there is nothing but a physiological uniformity of substance. 
There is, as far as vitality is concerned, nothing to account for 
the non-vital He which is present. Yet there must be some 
corpuscular difference—some uniformity by which the death 
agent as well as the life agent works. The former can have 
nothing whatsoever to do with the latter, and for this reason: 
The agent through which disease works can never be held to 
have anything in common with the agent through which life 
works. On the other hand, there is to be found no vital sub- 
stance of variation in these two diseases, that is to say, no cellular 
or corpuscular difference, secing that all the corpuscles in each 
case possess physiological uniformity. No pathologist has yet 
discovered the poisonous substance, to wit, the micro-organism 
of consumption. For had Professor Koch done so, we should 
know of what chemical constituents it was composed. 
Tuberculosis has a liquid but no corpuscular blood form, and 
that is the reason why vaccination fails as a cure. In a paper 
read before the French Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Dr. Calmethe, the head of the Eastern Institute at 
Lille, speaking on this very problem of inoculation, said that 
there is no anti-tuberculous serum in existence which has any 
curative power. The same may be said of cancer. Evidence, 
therefore, on the part of these two diseases, goes to prove that 
the physical cures obtained by inoculation in other diseases 
have been due not because of the poisonous material associated 
with the serum, but in spite of it. Non-noisonous vaccination 
would, in every case, have had the same effect. That consump- 
tion and cancer need more than a serum ground of resistance 
is plain, from the physical evidences obtained from the physio- 
logical ground of disease, which physical form, in the shape of a 
micro-organism, both consumption and cancer lack. And lack- 
ing such a ground as this nervous form, they call for a positive, 


that is, a constitutional form of treatment. J. G. 
TENNYSON AND—HARRISON. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sir,—Mr. Frederic Harrison has again and finally proved 
his incompetence as a critic of poetry by an article on Tennyson 
in this month’s Nineteenth Century. It seems almost inevitable 
that writing about centenaries should be more or less dull and 
futile, but it would be difficult to find a more striking example 
of bad criticism and feeble English than this article. It is pitiful 
that a writer whom one would have liked to regard as a worthy 
survivor of the giants of the Victorian Age should throw away 
his reputation by such a piece of crass ineptitude as this. 

Mr. Harrison proposes to “place’’ Tennyson among his 
“peers ’’—he disclaims with ostentatious generosity the desire 
to set him up as the “superior” of those great poets, viz., 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Byron, whom he names as the 
great masters of the early nineteenth century. Taking each in 
turn he makes an obtuse and clumsy comparison with Tennyson 
—always in favour of the latter. Obviously he will have the 
Olympians nicely graded, measuring the distances in their 
elevation by careful inches. é 

But in making these comparisons, Mr. Harrison does not 
attempt to avoid an unworthy and sometimes insulting dis- 
paragement of the elder poets. “Dear old Wordsworth,’ he 
exclaims with a cheap familiarity more characteristic of the age 
when that immortal “Come, Mr. Wordsworth, this will never 
do!’’ was written, which has pilloried its author as a perpetuat 
example of pompous ignorance—“ Dear old Wordsworth . . . 
would drone on for days and months together in insufferable 
commonplace. He carried his love of solitary musing and of 
rustic simplicity to a point where they often degenerated into 
tiresome reiteration and even laughable banality.’’ One had 
hoped that this sort of critical nonsense had gone out with the 
last century at least, if in some quarters it survived so long ; 
to read it in the present year of grace is worse than wearisome, 
and when Mr. Harrison can thus speak of William Wordsworth, 
one of the most powerful minds and passionate souls ever made, 
and a supreme poet, we can only conclude that he has not yet 
learnt the alphabet of the appreciation of poetry, and leave him 
to his maudlin laughter. 

His next statement, however, is worthy of definite refutation, 
since it is one of the commonest notions about Tennyson: 
“whilst Tennyson’s unerring taste,’’ he remarks in contrast, 
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“kept him free from such vexatious commonplace.” Let us read 
& passage :— 
“Sir Walter Vivian all a summer’s day 
Gave his broad lawns until the set of sun 
Up to the people: thither flocked at noon 
His tenants, wife and child, and thither half 
The neighbouring borough with their Institute 
Of which he was the patron: I was there 
From college visiting the son—the son, 
A Walter too—with others of our set, 
Five others: we were seven at Vivian Place.” 


I cannot imagine any commonplace more vexatious to the genuine 
lover of poetry than this facile newspaper reporting in verse. 
The marvel is that Tennyson could indite such lines and such 
an abominable piece of work as “The Promise of May,” and 
yet be the fine poet he was. The lack of discrimination and 
the waste of poetic energy were only possible to one who, as 
Tennyson, enjoyed an almost undisputed dictatorship, which 
was without parallel since Pope. No matter what he wrote and 
published, each volume was, by reason of its source, hailed as 
an immortal work, its reception with echoing eulogy could be 
certainly predicted before its appearance. Happier, perhaps, 
were those who, like Keats and Wordsworth, lived most of their 
lives amid the jealous scorn of fools, whose jeering was better 
than their praise. For the discipline at least imposed a noble 
independence and restraint, and saved them from drawing-room 
assion and tinsel sentiment. These things are the damning 
‘aults of Tennyson’s later work ; who although he was not great 
enough to throw them off, could not help being an immortal 
poet in spite of them. 

As for Wordsworth, in his baldest passages there is a dignity 
and freshness as of a mountain wind sweeping through; whilst 
at its best his blank verse has a glorious variety of rhythm, a 
splendour of imagery, and beyond all a depth of passion, which 

‘ennyson even in his finest work nowhere approaches. It is 
noesle that by an amusing irony, Tennyson’s well-known 

ne, 

“A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman,” 


which does not in the least resemble Wordsworth whom it was 
intended to parody, is exactly characteristic of Tennyson’s own 
style in its weakness. 

The fact is, Tennyson would be far better appreciated as a 
poet among the English immortals if there were a good selection 
of his poems. Disentangled from the mass of unworthy and 
ephemeral verse such as the “Princess’’ (saving its priceless 
lyrics) and the Plays, there would be a large body of noble 
poetry which would secure his place. There is a delusion to 
which so fine a critic as Matthew Arnold appeared to give some 
countenance, that all of Wordsworth that is immortal, or even 
worth reading, can be compressed into such a selection as that 
in the Golden Treasury Series, whilst Tennyson should be read 
in the bulk. The exact reverse is the truth. To appreciate 
Wordsworth adequately, one must open the complete Poems, 
and on every page there will be found poetry of the purest lustre, 
gems of deep and subtle thought hid in unsuspected places, 
expression the most delicate—enchanting to ear and mind alike. 

ut to return to Mr. Harrison: he credibly informs us that 
“ Meredith was a brilliant novelist rather than t’?; and 
to this profound observation he adds the staggeringly crass 
remark, “Nature has denied him an ear for music in verse, to 
which he seems insensible. For all its subtlety and 
originality, Meredith’s verse is unreadable by reason of its 
intolerable cacophony. I doubt if he ever wrote a piece which 
would have satisfied Tennyson’s infallible sense of harmony.’’ 
Ts it possible to conceive of literary ignorance more blatant, or 
the critical faculty more perverse, than this passage argues? 
This of the author of “Love in a Valley’! The fragments 
quoted in Tae AcapEemy a few months ago are alone abundantly 
suficent to refute Mr. Harrison by their ethereal, haunting 
melody. 

Mr. Harrison is very dogmatic and very frank. “ Let us have 
done with cliques and schools and fads,”’ he cries openheartedly, 
“for my part I honour and enjoy them all in turn.”’ This, one 
would imagine, is rather a damaging admission on the part of 
the ex cathedré critic who so confidently proceeds to “ place 
Tennyson among his peers.” 

He is so frank that he quotes from himself a sentence in which 
Keats is described as “an unformed, untrained, neuropathetic 
youth of genius whose whole achievement came earlier in life 
than almost any other man recorded in our literature.”” This 
probably appears to Mr. Harrison an adequate summing up 
of the author of the Odes and the Hymn to Pan; his readers 
may be more inclined to think it a gratuitous disparagement of 
one who, whether he was a “neuropathetic youth’’ or not, is 
one of the chief glories of our literature. Unfortunately the 
passages I have quoted are by no means peculiar in their obtuse- 
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ness; and Mr. Harrison closes the article with a comprehensive 
ban by which in effect all are declared “ neuropathetic critics ’’ 
who venture to disagree with his irrefragable findings. 


12, Mayfair Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. G. LowrTHer. 
August 17, 1909. 


“DEMURE.” 
To the Editor of THE AcapEMY. 


S1r,—In the New English Dictionary Sir James Murray gives 
the following account of the etymology of this word: “A derived 
or extended form of meure, mure used in same sense, adopted 
from O.F. meur, now miir, ripe, mature, mellow, also discreet, 
considerate stayed (Cotgrave, 1611).’’ The editor 
adds: “ The nature and history of the prefixed de- are obscure.”’ 
But it is quite plain that the word “demure’’ did once exist in 
the French form demeure, and that this demeure is synonymous 
with, and an extended form of, O.F. meur (modern F. miir, Lat. 
maturum), because Palsgrave in 1530 has both forms meurement 
and demeurement in the identical sense, “sadly, wisely, soberly,’ 
and Caxton in 1483 has in the Golden Legend the form demeurté, 
where the French original has meurté. For these two citations 
see N.E.D. under the words “ Demure’’ and “ Demurity.”” From 
this evidence it seems probable that the prefix de- was added to 
the French form on English soil. I think that most scholars 
will agree that this explanation of the word “demure ”’ is per- 


+ fectly sound and satisfactory. But what can we say of the 


explanation suggested by your correspondent? It seems to me 
quite inadmissible. He connects F. demeure (E. demure) with 
¥. demeurer (E. demur), and thus hopelessly confuses two French 
sounds of distinct origin, both written eu in the old language, 
but pronounced quite differently in modern English. He con- 
fuses eii and eu, that is, the ed brought about by the loss of 
an intervocal consonant before Latin long u, as seiir (mod. 
F. str, E. sure), F. metr (mod. F. mir, E. mure, hence demure) 
with the eu representing Latin tonic short 0, for example, F. 
demeurer (in Middle English demere). This eu is not repre- 
sented normally by u in English, but is pronounced as the vowel 
sound in E. bee, as we may see in the English words beef, people, 
reprieve, retrieve, inveigle. 
Wadham College, Oxford. A. L, Maynew. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was ie 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
care nice Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
ressed. 
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A Novel adapted from the great Drury Lane Drama. Be sure to 


ask for ‘‘the Drury Lane” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another 
book is published under the same title. 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 


ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ Idolatry.” [New Revised Edition, 


saan Review.—*' Full of picturesque adventure and interesting local 
colour.” 


Literary World.—“ An admirable description of jungle life.” 


A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 
Mre. EDWARD KENNARD 
Bedford Guardian.—"' The latest in Stanley Paul’s splendid series, and, like 


most of the others. a rattling good one. A rollicking fine tale, full of action, 
and cleverly constructed.” 


THOROUGHBRED FRANCIS DODSWORTH 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ The book deserves a place on the shelf next to 


‘Handley Cross.'” : 
GAY LAWLESS 
HELEN MATHERS (Fourth Edition, 


Truth.—** You must read it, it is full of go. Gay is a delightful girl—fcesh 
spirited, impulsive, and warm-hearted.” 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 


a COLMORE [Third Edition, 
Spectator.—*‘ Powerfully written, and its subject demands attention.” 


THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN 


HELEN ROWLAND [Third Edition. 
No more humorous and i ed book has been published since the 
¢ **Dolly Dialogues.” 
The *‘ Daily Mail” devoted over half-a-page to noticing ‘‘ The Widow.” 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON 


GEO. R. SIMS {Third Edition. 


THE DEATH GAMBLE GEO. R. SIMS 
THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 


& KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Being Volume 2 of the *‘ Drury Lane” Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Saturday Review.—" A capital racing story, written by one who thoroughly 
knows what he 1s writing about. The description of races, racing folk aud 
racing talk are lifelike and interesting.” 

Financial News.—"‘ Mr. Hawley Smart was the prince of racing story tellers, 
but it seems to us that Mr. Noel Williams has every qualification for filling 
the vacant position.” 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's Inn, London. 
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THE SPHERE. 


6d. Weekly. 
Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Book 
Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The Rain! 


It has been raining all June and 
July, and now we are at August and 
it may keep raining. If so, you should 
turn to the new books, and if you 
want guidance as to them get the 


AUGUST 
BOOK MONTHLY. 


It costs Sixpence, and is published by 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
, Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 

















If you read ‘‘The Log of a Sailorman,” you 
will remember how the book held you from cover 
to cover; and you will be glad to have your 
attention called to the author’s latest romance. 


Over Brave Blue Seas 


6s By WILL BROOKE 6s. 


e@ Author of “The Log of a Sailorman.” 








Many volumes of fiction pour from the press in the course of the 
year, but the number of writers oi sea stories—genuine sea stories 
—may be counted upon the fingers of one hand; consequently, an 
unmistakable addition to the roll is an affair of wide interest. 
No reader of ‘‘ The Log of a Sailorman,’”’ which was received with 
such public favour last season, and extolled by the press of Britain, 
America, and the Colonies alike, can doubt that Mr. WILL Brooke 
has the root of the matter in him, and that his work entitles him 
to a place beside the veritable masters of the cratt. A sailor by 
profession, Mr. WILL Brooke has gifts of insight, fengtntion., 
observation, and humour, that are the birthright of the born 
story-teller. 


In his new work, “OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS,” Mr. Writ 
Brooke presents a realistic account of a sailor’s life; his wander- 
ings and adventures by land and sea, from the time of his first 
voyage in a sailing vessel until he obtains command of an ocean- 
going steamship. Thrilling adventures, strange scenes, and 
wonderful happenings follow each other in rapid succession; and 
the toil, the strife, the humour and pathos of life on the great 
waters are depicted in intensely vivid and striking language. 
Woven into the main narrative is a love interest, in which the 
hero woos and wins a charming Australian girl; and throughout 
the book there is an indescribable atmosphere of actuality. 
“OVER BRAVE BLUE SEAS” is no whit less fascinating than 
its predecessor, and it shows, in addition, a greater ease and 
mastery of technique. The book lends the finishing touches toa 
growing reputation, and will be read hy all classes of readers with 


comp'cte satisfaction. 


Copyright in America. Special Colonial Edition. 





The CENTURY PRESS, 6-9, Surrey St., London. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


| 


| SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Author of “The City of theSoul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘hey include Lord i 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in “ The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. | 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which ts no small part ; 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douzlas has 1 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving ! 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” is 

The SCOTSMAN says: 7 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon ES 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their | 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ ! 
Thi; ts a high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 








IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN, 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Feap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LANDY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
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NOTICE re SMITH'S 


So far as the ACADEMY « 
concerned, Messrs. W. H., 
Smith &F Son are no longer 
“sll at your servite” We 
have taken thee ACADEMY 
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THE 


Lanston | M onotype 


Composing and Casting Machine 


is now to be found in the Com- 


posing Rooms of more than 


SIX HUNDRED European Printers. 





It is the best friend the General Printer can 


have on his premises. 
It is used by all the leading Book Printers. 
It is the only practical machine for Tables. 


It is as economical as its cheapest com- 
petitor for common work, and immeasur- 


ably superior for all higher grades. 


It maintains in all classes of Work the per- 
fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 





For full particulars, call at, or write to the offices of 


The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


43 and 43a, FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Works—REDHILL., SURREY. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tuar perky young gentleman, Mr. Masterman, has been 
distinguishing himself at Nuneham, Mr. “Lulu” Har- 
court’s residence in Oxfordshire. Referring to the Budget, 
he informed the gaping members of the local “ Liberal 
Social League” that “directly we” (the Government) 
“began to fight we found we had won.” Later on he said, 
“J do not know whether any of you think that the Budget 
will be thrown out by the House of Lords. I think that 
delusion is over.” Mr. Masterman went on to lament that 
the House of Lords did not intend to throw out the Budget. 
Speaking as “an individual Liberal,” he only hoped they 
would; but he feared there was no chance of it. 
really astonishing that presumably sane people can be 
induced to listen patiently to such ineffable twaddle. Mr. 
Masterman knows perfectly well that the Government have 
not “found they have won.” He knows perfectly well 
that they have been pulverised in debate in the House of 
Commons, and he knows perfectly well that the Liberal 
Party for the last two years have been either defeated out- 
right or suffered enormous losses in their majorities in 
every single by-election that has taken place. As to what 
the House of Lords intend to to do when the Budget 
reaches them, Mr. Masterman knows neither more nor less 
than any single member of the “Liberal Social League” 
who formed his audience at Nuneham. Mr. Masterman is 
not in the confidence of the House of Lords, and his talk 
about what they intend to do is sheer impertinent silli- 
ness. We don’t ourselves profess to be in the confidence 
of the House of Lords, but merely by exercising our 
common sense and watching the course of events we have 
come to the conclusion that the only thing that can prevent 
the throwing out by the House of Lords of the Budget 
will be its withdrawal in the House of Commons by the 
Liberal Government. We do not suppose for a moment 
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that the Government will withdraw their Budget, though 
at least half of them would give anything in reason to 
be quit of it; consequently we think that it is a foregone 
conclusion that the House of Lords will throw out the 
Budget, and we will ask Mr. Masterman’s opinion in six 
months’ time as to whether the Government still “ find they 
have won” when the country has dealt faithfully with 
them as it will deal with them. Mr. Masterman compares 
the Liberal Party to a rhinoceros; it is much more like 
a deboshed ostrich. 


From the Bodley Head there has lately been issued a 
novel which is supposed to be a really joyful and tender 
piece of work. We extract from this work the following 


extraordinary sentences :— 


Understand one thing about a human being, and 
you have a clue of entry into that being’s mind (a 
maltreated part of many an organism), which to follow 
delicately and selflessly is to widen one’s prospect of 
life, quite without exaggeration, twofold. 

The rest of her money went in clothes, fares, light, 
and concerts. Illness—she smiled and shrugged her 
shoulders, and fortunately kept, with the exception 
of an occasional cold, well. 

She was medium height. 

The days had passed over her head with quite, to 
an outsider, astonishing sameness. 

Quite oblivious to this, Miss Paul took the tea 
things into the kitchen, and washed them, as the 
phrase is, up. 

His benevolence had been born of his pleasure in 
reading in his Sunday paper the review of a rival’s 
book, in which his rival’s work had been measured by 
the standard of the reviewer’s opinion of the pre- 
eminent scholar, Dr, Paveley’s work. 

Relieved of the mouse-trap, Dr. Paveley became 
gradually more, as they say, himself. 

She went up and dressed, and came down again 
without, to her extreme satisfaction, however, meeting 
Dr. Paveley. 

We take it that the person who writes the “criticism” 
in Mr. Lane’s periodical for the puffing of his own wares 
will defend these remarkable samples of the King’s English, 
even as he defended “ Beloved, hast perceived.” The author 
of the novel in question has been advertised by Mr. Lane 
to be the possessor of a pair of long legs. It seems to 
us a pity that somebody in Mr. Lane’s office is not the 
possessor of a pair of long blue pencils. 


We gather that a certain lady novelist is retiring from 
business. She considers that the market for fiction is in 
a bad way, and she proposes to lay aside her pen, at any 
rate until the market “recovers.” The fact of this lady’s 
“retirement ”:has been loudly trumpeted bythe Daily Mail 
and kindred journals; and whether she intended it or not 
there can be no doubt that she is getting a very consider- 
able slice of free advertisement out of it. The usefulness 
of this advertising is rendered a'l the more apparent when 
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we consider that her publisher has just produced a six- 
shilling novel from her fair hand, and that he has written 
us a letter offering to supply us with details as to the lady’s 
career if we care to write a suitable article about her. The 
whole business seems to us to savour of the “retirements” 
of the hardy operatic star. We can well understand that 
& woman novelist may wish to cease from writing and be 
at rest. If all the women novelists in England were to 
retire in the morning English literature would not be a 
penny the worse; and as for nine out of ten of the men 
novelists, we are sincerely of opinion that they would be 
rendering a service to their species if they plunged into 
poultry-farming and left the arts severely alone. While 
there is yet time, we should advise Messrs. A, B,C, D, E, F, 
H,I,J, and K, not to mention W,X,Y, and Z, each to 
finish his latest and most powerful work, and announce to 
a gaping town that this is his last effort, that he has 
left the literary field for ever, and that he proposes to 
become a policeman. 


Mr. Moul, the manager of the Alhambra Theatre, must 
be cordially congratulated on the return to the old tradi- 
tional Alhambra ballet which marks the performance of 
“Les Cloches de Corneville,” which is now being performed 
nightly. The dancing at the Alhambra is the best all- 
round dancing to be seen in London, and the pleasing 
music and simple story of “Les Cioches de Corneville” 
combine to make it exactly what a ballet ought to be. 
Since “The Red Shoes” we have not seen a ballet which 
has given us so much pleasure. Not so long ago we were 
complaining bitterly in Tuz AcapEmy of a ballet devoted to 
an elaborate advertisement of a certain sparkling water 
which is the property of one of the Harmsworths. We are 
glad to find that this was only a temporary lapse, and that 
the Alhambra is once more vindicating its claim to repre- 
sent the best traditions of dancing in London. The scenery 
and the dresses are exceedingly beautiful, and the whole 
production is a notable one. 


The outpourings of Mr. Chesterton fortunately betray a 
tendency towards attenuation. He has treated us te wild 
floods of rhetoric about most things, and at twenty-five— 
we believe twenty-five to be the number of his intellectual 
years—he finds the cosmos entirely written up, and Chester- 
ton hard put to it for a literary job. The other day he 
introduced to our kind atfention and notice that dazzling 
commercial gentleman, Figgis, who, according to Mr. 
Chesterton, is likely to revive for us some of the glories 
of Elizabethan poetry, and, according to the Bodleian, con- 
ducts a flourishing business in the City. And to put the 
crown upon his achievements Mr. Chesterton now comes 
before us with a stout and rather breathless volume about 
George Bernard Shaw. Mr. Chesterton has evidently been 
at great pains in the compilation of this startling work. 
We will do him the credit to say that he is a much more 
judicious biographical writer than the gentleman whom he 
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does not know who lately wrote a biography of Mr. 
Chesterton himself. We have never approved of the aver- 
age contribution to literary zoology, but we are free 
to confess that if Mr. Chesterton would turn all his “ yeas” 
about Mr. George Bernard Shaw into “nays” and all his 
“nays” into “yeas,” we might find it in our hearts to 
approve faintly of Chesterton on Shaw. 


For an example in point, we may instance the following 
passage : — 


“ Bernard Shaw is never frivolous. He never gives 
his opinions a hholiday; he is never irresponsible 
even for an instant. He has no nonsensical second 
self which he can get into as one gets into a dressing- 
gown ; that ridiculous disguise which is yet more real 
than the real person. That collapse and humorous 
confession of futility was much of the force in Charles 
Lamb and in Stevenson. There is nothing of this in 
Shaw. Bernard Shaw never said an indefen- 
sible thing; that is, he never said a thing that he 
was not prepared brilliantly to defend.” 


If Mr. Chesterton had written “Bernard Shaw is nearly 
always frivolous, and nearly always irresponsible, and 
seldom says anything which a sane person would attempt 
seriously to defend,” Mr. Chesterton would have been 
much nearer the truth. 


In another place we read :— 


“Here was a man (Shaw) who could have enjoyed 
art among the artists, who could have been the 
wittiest of all the flaneurs; who could have made epi- 
grams like diamonds and drunk music like wine. He 
has instead laboured in a mill of statistics and crammed 
his mind with all the most dreary and the most 
filthy details, so that he can argue on the spur of 
the moment about sewing-machines or sewage, about 
typhus fever or twopenny tubes. The usual mean 
theory of motives will not cover the case; it is not 
ambition, for he could have been twenty times more 
prominent as a plausible and popular humorist. It 
is the real and ancient emotion of the salus populi, 
almost extinct in our oligarchical chaos; nor will I 
for one, as I pass on to many matters of argument 


or quarrel, neglect to salute a passion so implacable 
and so pure.” 


How Mr. Chesterton does go it! Mr. Shaw may be as 
full of statistics as Mr. Will Crooks. We for our part 
and the public at large for their part are not concerned 
with his knowledge of “filthy details,” but with his 
published writings, and we say that there is nothing 
in Mr. Shaw’s published writings which indicates that 
he is anything more, or has ever been anything more, 
or has ever desired to be anything more than a 
plausible and popular humorist or a plausible and popular 
retailer of undesirabilities. Of course, we exclude from 
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this judgment Mr. Shaw’s political tracts, which, so far 
as we can gather, nobody reads, and which have certainly 
brought him neither wealth nor popularity. The politics 
of Shaw are a hobby which he cultivates as other men 
cultivate their hobbies,. that is to say, at his own risk 
There is this to be said for Mr. Shaw’s 
invariably 


and expense. 
politics, however, that Shaw the politician 
labours and sweats to bring about social conditions which 
would be most suitable to the literary and financial 
aggrandisement of that school of plausible humorists of 
which Shaw is the head and the front. 


It is not unjust to Mr. Shaw to assert that in a large 
measure he has been responsible for bringing about the 
recent rising against the Censorship of plays. We can con- 
ceive that Shaw is scorning vegetarian delights and living 
laborious days for the purpose of getting up statistics 
wherewith to confute Mr. Redford. But who is to profit 
if the Censorship is abolished? Obviously, the Shaw 
group, and none other. Without the Censor, “Blanco 
Posnet” would be thrown at us whether we like it or not; 
Shaw would be let loose of the restraints which in such 
“plays” as “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” and “Getting 
Married” he strained almost to breaking-point, and all 
the lesser and minor Shaws would be out upon us with 
their obstetrics, and their indecencies, and their blas- 
phemies, in the twinkling of an eye. Mr. Chesterton 
knows this as well as we know it, and it can be proved 
even out of this book about Shaw that he knows it; yet 
for himself he prefers, and probably cannot help pre- 
ferring, a painted and catch-penny sophistry to that sa/us 
populi for which he professes such reverence. 


On page 225 of this dull and frivolous book Mr. 
Chesterton even goes the length of comparing Bernard 
Shaw with Christ Himself, and assures us that “Shaw 
differs from the Divine prototype” in the fact that he does 
to some extent talk in order to find out what he thinks. 
We must remember, of course, that Mr. Chesterton lately 
complained in a book called “Orthodoxy,” which, in spite 
of the vaticinations of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, has not yet 
set the Thames on fire, that our Saviour was lacking in 
the sense of humour. 


We may note lastly that Mr. Chesterton goes out of his 
way to insult the literary memory of the late Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. Neither ourselves, nor Mr. Chesterton, nor any- 
body else can have anything to discuss with reference to 
Mr. Wilde’s private sins, for which sins he paid; but there 
can be no doubt that, taking Wilde’s literary performances 
in the lump, and as represented in his collected works, 
they were much sweeter and more greatly to be commended 
both from the point of view of art and common sense 
than the combined works of Chesterton, Shaw, and the 
whole of their mountebank followers. 
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THE DANCE 


Do you remember that day I danced in the woods, 
Under the dancing leaves? 
Do you remember the delicate blue of the sky 
And the gold-dust in the air? 
And the tawny harvest fields, and the heavy sheaves? 
Summer was surely in one of her bravest moods 
And oh, the rare 
Swift joy that lifted life to an ecstacy, 
That shining day I danced for you, dear, in the woods! 


The purple twilight came, and the amber moon. 
And the fairies danced with me : 

And the shy fauns crept from the tangled thicket near, 
And the startled dryads bent, 

White and starry-eyed, each from her secret tree, 

To watch that mystical dance, to share that heavenly 

swoon, 

That mad, bright banishment. 

For we were free in the perfect country, dear, 


When purple twilight came and the amber moon. 


Some day I shal] dance again that mystical dance. 
I know not when or where! 
But the angels shall dance with me, and I shall not 
be afraid. 
I shall look in their deep eyes 
And feel their arms about me, and their kisses in my 
hair, 
And know that time is over, and the desperate ways of 
chance. 
I shall be very wise, 
And glad at last, and the walls of the world shall 
fade. 
The day when I dance again that mystical dance. 


OutvE Dovuctas. 





“WE DON’T KEEP IT” 


Tuere can be no doubt in the world that the life of a 
bookstall clerk, particularly if he happen to be one of 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s bookstall clerks, is more or 
less of a dream of bliss. Here is your bookstall, a very 
dainty affair, decorated in high art colours, and laden 
with the choicest literature and the best quality umbrella 
rings—not to mention other trifles, such as bundles of 
soiled novels at a shilling, and bundles of novels still 
more soiled at sixpence. Of course, the bookstall clerk’s 
principal duty is to hand out unerringly and at lightning 
speed the wilderness of periodicals which people who 
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travel by the train find it necessary to purchase before 
embarking. Furthermore, it seems to us highly probable 
that in addition to dexterity of hand and sharpness of eye 
a bookstall clerk, to be in any way successful in his eminent 
profession, should possess and bring into play a certain 
amount of tact. We believe that old ladies, at any rate, 
are in the habit of asking bookstall clerks many curious 
questions. We have heard of such a one inquiring why 
it is that the Christian Globe does not come out daily, and 
whether it was true that the author of “ Did he Wink?” 
lives on the main line to Wibbleton or the loop line to 
Wobbleton. But your hardy, patient, pallid, highly re- 
munerated, long-suffering bookstall clerk takes little note 
of such searching interrogatories, and always makes a point 
of answering them civilly and in the interests of his 
employers. 

Since Tuz Acapemy was removed by ourselves from 
Smith’s bookstalls we have been curious to know what 
answer would be given to persons who ventured to ask 
for a copy of the paper at Messrs. Smith’s stalls. And in the 
course of our inquiries on the subject we have been 
properly rewarded by tactful answers on the part of 
Messrs. Smith’s excellent clerks. They are an able body 
of men and full of tact. Walk up to one of Smith's 
stalls, plank down threepence, and ask for THz ACADEMY. 
You will be told by the young gentleman with the neat 
moustache that “ We do not keep it.” “Heaven help you, 
poor young man,” you say, “do you mean to tell me that 
you do not keep the brightest and best literary paper in 
the United Kingdom?” Smith’s young gentleman looks 
at you with a slightly stony and uncomfortable eye and 
replies firmly, though with just a touch of tremor in his 
voice, “ We do not keep it.” Then you may remark, “ Will 
you be good enough to give me a Winning Post?” Where- 
upon with similar and equally becoming tact, friend Smith 
answers “ We do not keep it.” Pressed, of course, Smith’s 
young man professes to be in a position to supply THE 
Acapemy to order, and we believe that he is able to do 
it, and this in spite of the fact that he cannot possibly 
get copies from us, inasmuch as we have refused to supply 
his firm even for cash down and money in advance. It is 
obvious that we cannot expect Messrs. Smith’s to explain 
to everybody who asks for Taz Acapemy at their stalls that 
we have refused to supply them; and perhaps, after all, 
“We don’t keep it” is a reasonable and proper answer, 
and, indeed, the only answer they can be expected to 
make. On the other hand there is no reason in the 
world why we should not explain the position, and 
why we should not beg of our readers to remember 
that it is not Messrs. W. H. Smith who have removed 
Tue Acapemy from their stalls, but ourselves. Further, 
it will interest persons who write us postcards in which 
they eulogise the “good old firm of Smith,” and suggest 
that the absence of Tue Acapemy from Smith’s bookstalls 
will result in our ruin—it will interest such persons 
to know that so far from the circulation of this paper 
having suffered the slightest diminution in consequence 
of our action with regard to Messrs. Smith, it has increased 
steadily, and is still increasing. Messrs. Smith are no 
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more indispensable to us than we are indispensable to 
Messrs. Smith. We can do without them quite well, and 
we shall continue to do without them, so that Messrs. 
Smith and their friends are at liberty to get reconciled to 
the fact without further delay. We gather that in certain 
instances Messrs. Smith’s inability to supply Taz AcapEMY 
in the ordinary course is causing inconvenience to our 
readers. We have done all that is possible to mitigate this 
inconvenience, and the persons who complain should 
always remember that the same postcard upon which they 
complain would have served to order a copy of THE ACADEMY 
to be sent direct from this office. We are open to send 
any number of copies to any number of persons who cannot 
obtain THE Acaprmy through their local newsagent, whether 


‘it be Smith’s or any other house, and to pay the postage 


ourselves. In point of fact, however, Wyman’s and all 
the other big wholesalers are supplied with the paper in 
the ordinary way, and it is only in districts where Smith’s 
happen to monopolise the whole trade that any real incon- 
venience can arise. We do not propose again to refer to 
this question of distribution, and we make reference to it 
now merely in order that we may prevent misconception 
and misapprehension on the part of persons who still per- 
sist in asking for THe Acapemy at Smith’s stalls. Mean- 
while, we have to announce that we shal] publish next week 
a further article which will be interesting to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and to all persons who deal at their bookstalls, and 
we have also to point out that the firm is at the present 
moment selling in large quantities a shilling reprint of a 
novel by a woman writer which, while professing to be 
on the side of the angels, is, in our opinicn, certainly not 
a book which should be sold indiscriminately or pushed 
through railway carriage windows by Smith’s boys. We 
do not say that the book in question is a flagrantly immoral 
book, but it is written in the very worst taste—and 
Smith’s, as we have seen, are great judges of taste—and the 
whole intention of it as contained in the letterpress and 
as suggested by the title and the picture on the cover, is 
to make sales by luring people on to believe that they are 
buying something fairly naughty. The kind of writing 
the author gives us may be indicated by the following 
passage : — 
Then we were standing at the white-painted door 
and she stretched her hand to the handle. 
“Good-night,” she said, and she turned the pale 
contour of her face and its shining eyes upon me. I 
felt dizzy with sudden excitement; the face whirled 
before my eyes in the dingy air. I ‘bent over her on 
a mischievous jesting impulse, pinned one shoulder 
against the cabin door, and leant my lips down to 
hers. She threw her head back violently to avoid 
them, and I heard the sharp blow of the skull on the 
woodwork. 
We cannot believe that the partners in the house of Smith 
would undertake to read this passage aloud to their wives 
or daughters, and we should like to know upon what 
grounds of reasonableness or public duty they engage in 
the business of thrusting such stuff upon the wives and 
daughters of other people. 
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THE POETRY OF LECONTE DE 
LISLE 


THERE is no tendency on the part of the admirers of 
Leconte de Lisle to like him so much as to speak 
unadvisedly with their lips. A temperate admiration is all 
that has ever been given to a poet whose lyre has so few 
chords, and whose work does not fulfil the test laid down 
for all work really classic—that it should be “energetic, 
fresh, and well-liking.” Freshness is certainly lacking ; 
for energy, we often find a certain tropical languor; and 
his principle of ransacking Celtic, classical, and Oriental 
literatures for subjects has resulted in something cold— 
almost disagreeable—in much of his work. The ordinary 
reader suspects a man who appears to express the spirit 


of Greece and of the East with equal facility, and who is . 


at home in so many countries; and comes to the conclu- 


sion that it is the poetry of a man of books, arid a trans- | 


lator. He was, it is true, a translator upon a very large 
scale, and the most scholarly of modern poets. Edward 
Fitzgerald held that a poet should do his duty to his 
predecessors by translating, and by reminting the “gold 
o'erdusted” of a poet whose language had passed out of 
currency ; but he would have been more than satisfied by 
the mass of Leconte de Lisle’s work, who produced admir- 
able prose translations of Homer, Hesiod, A®schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Virgil, and Horace. 

Apart from his contributions to translation, Leconte de 
Lisle’s success lies in two fields. In the first place, he is 
& great descriptive poet, a “poet of still life.” 


French verse, are also his most absolutely perfect verse— 
the “ Midi” and the “Sommeil du Condor.” The former, 
especially, written in verses “spacieux et marmoréens,” a 
phrase Leconte de Lisle himself uses of the poetry of Victor 
Hugo, is entirely admirable :— 


Noon, Summer's rezent, on the plain beneath 
Descends in silver from Heaven's azure height. 
All sleeps ; the bright air glows without a breath, 
And the earth drvops within her robe of light. 


A prospect wile! In fields no shade is seen ; 
The spring the cattle drank no longer flows ; 

The forest, with its fringe of sullen green, 
Lies ever brooding in a duli repose. 


Only ripe cornfiel-ls, like a sea of gold, 
Stretch far away, unsleeping, o’er the plain, 
And, peaceful tribes of sacred earth, are bold 
The sun's hot chalice to the lees to drain. 


At times, as message from their souls aglow, 
From ears that murmur, each to each, their sizhs, 
A ripple heaves, majestically slow, : 
And in the dust of the horizon dies. 


White oxen couch upon the herb near by, 

With heavy dewlaps dripping slow, and seem 
To meditate with large and languid eye 

Their inward and interminable dream. 


Ah! if thy heart be filled with griefs and joys, 
Moving at noonday through these radiant fields, 
Nature is here a void; the sun destroys ; 
Fly, for the spot nor joy nor sorrow yields. 


But if, to smiles and tears untuned, some spell 
In this tempestuous world thou seeck’st, and is 
To curse or pardon more intolerable, 
And wouldst thou taste one sad, one supreme bliss ; 


Come! The Sun’s messages are words that burn. 
Drink up his pitiless flame for anodyne, 

Then to the evil city slow return, 
Steeped seventimes in the Nothingness divine! 


“Midi,” with its wide cornfields, is noticeable as one of 
the few of his poems with European scenery, for in “Les 
Eléphants,” “La Panthére Noire,” “Le Jaguar,” and the 
“Sommeil du Condor,” neither the landscape nor the 
animals are European; the unfamiliar plants and trees 
he writes of grow in Réunion, not in the France where the 
greater part of his life was passed; the fountain he writes 
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of is “La Fontaine aux Lianes.” Like Tennyson, the 
earlier sense-impressions were incomparably the most influ- 
ential and lasting. 

In the second place, Leconte de Lisle is the poet of 
despair, or of philosophic pessimism; and as such was a 
tonic, and also a not unnatural reaction from his contem- 
porary Hugo's light-hearted and light-minded optimism, 
which finds expression in such verses as :— 

Un petit oiseau, sous les feuilles 
Chantant, suffit 4 prouver Dieu. 


Of course, such pessimism was not a new thing in French 
literature. It is to be met with in Alfred de Vigny, whose 
poems are “merveilleux pour exprimer la tristesse infinie 
des choses, le monde mauvais, la nature hostile, l'homme 
isolé et désolé l'ombre froide du désespoir élargissant sur 
Vhumanité.” What is novel in Leconte de Lisle’s attitude 
is the peculiar bitterness with which he speaks of the world 
of men, the world as it is to-day, and the Eastern colouring 
of his pessimism. 

“La Public” is a good example of his sacra indignatin. 
A genuine passion of scorn flames in this not otherwise 
remarkable sonnet, and renders it more interesting than 
his somewhat chilly epics and idylls of Greek and Eastern 
life. He stands apart from the throng, “seeing the whole 
world,” as Byron called it, “a glorious blunder”; his 
only consolation lies in the beauty of the external world, 
the “divine seas, moving upon the sands,” the “dreaming 
woods,” the serene stars, to which he appeals in his 
“Nox” :— 

Who have talked with me in my evil day, 
You have appeased me in my sterile sadness, 
And in my heart your voices sing for aye. 


Like Matthew Arnold, to whom he has been compared by 
his latest critic, he seeks to build up human patience and 
stoical resignation out of the “calm soul of all things.” 
But, from the consolations of Nature, he breaks away into 
a luxury of despair, a philosophic nihilism. In “La Vision 
de Brahma,” from “Him whom no one has seen, the soul 
of souls,” he gets the answer that 


The matrix of the world is my Illusion, 
and 
All things are but the dream of an illusion. 


Reflecting the feeling of almost the whole of India that 
is summed up in four words of the Yoga Aphorisms, to 
the effect that “to the man of discernment everything is 
misery,” his only escape from this despair, expressed in his 
beautiful “L’Orbe d’Or” and “Illusion supréme,” is the 
final extinction of Solvet Saeclum, the cult of Nirvana. 
But there is a bitterness in Leconte de Lisle which is alien 
to the attitude of the Bhuddist, who lives “biding his 
time, as a servant expects his wages, wishing neither for 
death nor life, until at last his soul is freed from its fetters 
and absorbed in the impersonal spirit, the impersonal self- 
existent Brahma.” Leconte de Lisle’s prayer is to Death, 
to hasten, to 

Gather thy children to thy starry breast, 

And, freeing us from bonds of time and space, 
Lend us, what Life has scared away—thy rest. 


So he sings the “ Dies Irm” exultingly, “only seeming to 
desire an end of God as well as man, universal nothing- 
ness.” He conceives that he does well to be angry, and 
this anger is indeed the personal note of his pessimism, 
but it leaves him somewhat apart from the philosophical 
poets, too fierce for wisdom and not rapturous enough for 
poetry. 

His creed has one defect from the point of view of litera- 
ture—monotony; a defect which has been freely admitted 
by his critics. Emile Faguet feels that Leconte de Lisle 
is over-rated, and has “almost no imagination,” and 
qualifies his admiration for the technical perfection of his 
poetry—“ sa forme belle en effet, sculpturale et nombreuse, 
sensible en quelque sorte aux yeux et aux oreilles,” by a 
complaint of his “monotonie quelquefois cruelle.” His 
monotony and his melancholy—‘“ melancholy is the most 
monotonous thing in the whole world”—are insisted on by 
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his most recent English critic in “The Claims of French 
Poetry.” His sombre and single conception of life has 
certainly given a oneness and evenness to the texture of his 
work, a greyness of hue, despite his Romantic cult for 
local colour and savage and exotic names. He is, when all 
is said, an artist rather than a creator, a scholar rather 
than a thinker. Yet “in receptivity of all the influences of 
Nature, in a kind of delicate intimacy with his subject, 
in a power of lying perfectly passive under a great impres- 
sion, in that sort of stillness of the whole being which in 
another sphere scemed to the great Mystics the condition 
of Illumination, he need fear no rivals anywhere. It did 
not fall to him to move the world, or to give a new inter- 
pretation to life; his part was simply to be so quiet himself 
that the very silences of Nature were audible to him, or to 
keep the instrument of his art in such faultless tune that 
Nature’s lightest breath upon it called forth an answer in 
exquisite verse.” M. J. 


JOHNSON AND HOLMES © 


Tue difference in the hundred years that separate them 
could hardly seem greater at first thought than the difference 
between Samuel Johnson and Oliver Wendell Holmes. The 
ponderous, slovenly Johnson, puffing out his polysyllabic 
eloquence, treasuring his scraps of orange peel, swallowing 
oceans of tea, hypochondriacal, vehement, dictatorial— 
there is nothing in him to suggest the sprightly, conven- 
tional, dapper Holmes. Nor is there any justification for a 
comparison of the two except the strange accident of birth 
that brought them into the world within a month of pre- 
cisely one hundred years. 

Yet Holmes himself instituted the comparison. Con- 
scious of his centennial predecessor, he was always 
interested in Johnson’s prowess a hundred years before. 
He says himself, “The year 1709 was made ponderous by 
his (Johnson's) birth, My own humble advent to the world 
of protoplasm was*in the year 1809 of the present century.” 
Holmes’s biographer, Morse, further adds, “It used to 
amuse the doctor somewhat to lay his own progress in life 
alongside that of the great lexicographer as though the 
two were passing through the world like a pair of oxen 
with the yoke of just a century between them, which would 
keep them swaying alongside each other, never letting 
them either separate farther or draw nearer together. He 
used to take down his Boswell and see what Johnson was 
about in that year of his age to which he himself had then 
come. Johnson, however, died in 1784, and when the 
doctor came to 1884 he said he felt as though he had had 
his allotment of time and ought to die out of respect 
to the long parallel.” 

_ Holmes had, indeed, two parts to play in the self- 
imposed comparison—Johnson and Boswell, and both were 
present to his mind. No American Boswell with ready 
notebook was necessary for the industrious Holmes, who 
set before the world his complete self and struck out in oral 
discourse what he elaborated in written form later. Per- 
haps he half envied Johnson his indolence and his idolater 
when he recognised the fulness with which of his own ac- 


nue he had revealed himself to the world. He writes at 
east— 








What have I rescued from the shelf? 
A Boswell, writing out himself, 
For, though he changes dress and name, 
The man beneath is still the same ; 
Laughing or sad, by fits and starts, 
One actor in a dozen parts ; 
And whatsoe’er the mask may be, 
The voice assures us, This is he. 
If Holmes had not suggested this whimsical comparison 
= one would have thought the coalition possible. With 
18 Sanction a new field of contrast lies open. Their lives 
Stier! bear little resemblance. Both were college men, 
hee Johnson was forced to leave from lack of means 
ian ‘Hol, degree. He was older, too, when he entered 
foll a mes was at graduation. The test of life that 
owed hard upon their college courses fell in full 
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severity on Johnson; it was tempered to great mildness in 
Holmes. Johnson had to bend himself to be an usher in 
a boys’ school, then to experiment in writing with all the 
hardships of Grub Street. The encouragement which he 
received was akin to that of the publisher who told him 
“You had better get a porter's knot, and carry trunks.” 
When he at last emerged from his trials, the hunger and 
privation of his ordeal had left with him an almost savage 
desire for food and an insolent mordseness that gave little 
suspicion of the tender heart beneath what Goldsmith 
called his “bear’s skin.” Holmes had the means to ex- 
periment with law and medicine, to study abroad and 
travel. He could acquire the breadth and polish of the 
cosmopolitan and return to his native land with easy con- 
fidence. Through his professorship at Dartmouth and later 
at Harvard life was a surety without any of the harassing 
uncertainty that clouded Johnson's life until he received 
his pension in 1762. With the exception that Johnson 
was editing the “Idler” and Holmes was contributing to 
the “Atlantic” within an exact century of each other, 
their lives seem to bear no further similarities. 

Yet, after all, there are some strange points of likeness 
in men so dissimilar. Aside from the chances of environ- 
ment, their inherent characters bore some resemblance. 
Johnson was doubtless a far greater man in the scope of 
his mind, though Holmes was the more versatile. Both 
studied life in many phases, and with more or less super- 
ficiality. By his own confession Holmes seldom read a 
book through, and we find Johnson catechised into a re- 
luctant admission of similar habits. Boswell records the 
following conversation in the famous biograr hy : — 

“Mr. Elphinston talked of a new book that was much 
admired, and asked Dr. Johnson if he had readit. Johnson: 
‘I have looked into it.” ‘What,’ said Elphinston, ‘have 
you not read it through?’ Johnson, offended at being 
thus pressed, and so obliged to own his cursory mode of 
reading, answered tartly, ‘No, sir; do you read books 
through?’” 

“T have always read in books,” said Holmes, “rather 
than through them, and always with more profit from the 
books I read in than the books I read through; for when 
I set out to read through a book I always felt that I had 
a task before me; but when I read in a book it was the 
page or the paragraph that I wanted, and which left its 
impression and became a part of my intellectual furni- 
ture.” 

It is not surprising that with this surface study of many 
conditions both men were out of sympathy with the 
great political issues of the day. Johnson was an arrant 
Tory, carrying his party spirit to such an extreme that he 
held for years a prejudice against the Scotch because they 
betrayed King Charles. In occasional moments of care- 
less toleration he found himself too indifferent to be even 
a strict Tory. “I would not give half a guinea,” he said 
at one time, “to live under one form of government than 
another.” At the same time he had the deepest reverence 
for the nobility, and was silent before the King in an inter- 
view which the latter sought with him. When asked by 
a friend at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ whether he made any 
reply to a high compliment on his writing which the King 
had paid him, Johnson replied, “No, sir. When the King 
had said it, it was to be so. It was not for me to bandy 
civilities with my Sovereign.” 

Holmes, too, was indifferent to party issues. In the life 
time of both men great questions were at stake—the rebel- 
lion of the American Colonies with the one, the secession 
of the Southern States with the other. Johnson wrote a 
defence of taxation without representation for the Tory 
party, but Holmes was indifferent under all the excitement 
over the Abolition movement. Almost alone of all the 
New England circle of poets, he remained quiet, and as 
the contest with slavery went on he separated more and 
more from his old friend Sumner until the Civil War 
brought them together again. He was accused of being 
an epicurean, and one critic, Mr. Sanborn, has gone so 
far as to say that “he saw no reason to sacrifice his pro- 
fessional prospects in Boston, or make himself unpopular, 
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by joining the abolitionists. He believed in the good 
things of this world, and had no ambition to be a martyr.” 
Sanborn goes on to prove the natural reverence which 
Holmes telt for the aristocracy of birth—the same reverence 
that Johnson felt for the titled nobility that represented 
the aristocracy of the Old World. “It is to be feared also,” 
says Sanborn, “that he was a natural Tory, valuing him- 
self on the good company he kept and the felicity he 
enjoyed while walking what he calls— 
The sunny street that holds the sifted few.” 

But Mr. Sanborn adds, “When the Civil War broke out 
none stood more firmly by the cause of the North than 
the laughing professor. He sent his oldest son to the 
fight, and saw him twice or thrice wounded without shrink- 
ing from the sacrifice which his country demanded. This 
manly attitude atoned for the early antagonism 
to what few men then recognised as the sacred cause of 
civilisation.” 

Yet underneath this superficiality in some things and 
the conservatism that was united with it, both men showed 
a strong mother-wit, what New Englanders might call 
Yankee wit or horse sense. It was that quality of mind 
that Johnson referred to when he said to Boswell : 

“Nay, sir, it was not the wine that made your head ache, 
but the sense I put into it.” 

“What, sir, will sense make the head ache?” 

“Yes, sir, when it is not used to it.” 

And this rare and almost unattainable gift was a birth- 
right in Johnson and Holmes. It was based, too, on a 
worship of reason and hard fact. Even in the case of the 
Cock Lane ghost, in which Macaulay jeers at Johnson’s 
credulity, the great Cham showed only a methodical at- 
tempt to investigate all phenomena that came under his 
observation. Holmes, too, asked for concrete evidence. 
His medical training, indeed, had equipped him with great 
thoroughness in research. In his conclusions, Holmes 
might not be as profound as Johnson, but the same desire 
for exact truth was supplemented in him by the advance 
of a century in science and liberality. 

With this rare quality of sound judgment, Johnson and 
Holmes became inevitably allied with the foremost men 
of their generations. Johnson was the dictator of the 
Literary Club with Burke, Goldsmith, Gibbon, and Rey- 
nolds among its members. Nor has the membership of 
that greatest of English clubs been paralleled except by 
that of the Saturday Club, to which Holmes was equally 
devoted. There Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Motley, and Agassiz met to discuss questions 
such as Boswell in his saner moments had propounded to 
Johnson a century before. In point of time the two were 
not far from a century in point of establishment, for Sir 
Joshua Reynolds proposed the Literary Club of 1764, and 
the Saturday Club sprang into life in 1857. Johnson loved, 
as he said, to fold his legs and have his talk out. Holmes, 
too, could be a brilliant speaker on every subject, and 
never more so than when in the society of his intimate 
friends. 

Almost synonymous in each with his love of club was 
that of locality. If attachment to one place can be called 
provincialism, Johnson and Holmes were provincials in 
the first degree. Neither had travelled far beyond the 
gates of his own city. Johnson had visited France, Wales, 
and Scotland, pricked on by the indefatigable Boswell to 
the farthest Hebrides. Holmes crossed the ocean but a 
few times, and knew little else of his own country than 
what he saw incidentally on his lecture tours. The conclu- 
sion of each is the same: the life of a stirring city is the 
only one for true existence. The pastoral might have its 
charms, but to Johnson and Holmes they were charms of 
contrast. Holmes, indeed, had a country house in the 
Berkshires, but when he finally retired it was to the city, 
not to the country. Johnson was more decisive in the ex- 
pression of his opinion. He felt himself in exile when out 
of the sound of Bow Bells, and stated roundly that who- 
ever became tired of London might as well become tired 
of life; the two were inseparable. The Strand was to him 
the highway of the world. Nor can one wonder that John- 
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son should prefer the party of wit and reason that he met 
among the members of his club to the remote situations 
where “a man’s body might be feasted, but his mind was 
starved, and his faculties apt to degenerate from want of 
exercise and competition.” As for Holmes, his descrip- 
tion of Boston as the “ Hub of the solar system” has passed 
into the full-blown notoriety of advertisements, and his 
modest wishes have long since become famous. 
Little I ask; my wants are few. 
I only wish a hut of stone 
(A very plain brown stone will do), 
That I may call my own; 
And close at hand is such a one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


For Boston and Beacon Street were London and the Strand 


' to Holmes. 


The comparison can be carried little further. Holmes’ 
sanction is almost exhausted. Perhaps the conclusions of 
both men condemn at the outset the attempt at a record 
of their similarities, for Johnson declared, “Nobody can 
write the life of a man, but those who have eat and drunk 
and lived in social intercourse with him,” and Holmes re- 
marked, “I should like to see any man’s biography with 
corrections and emendations by his ghost.” After this con- 
sensus of opinion there is nothing left but silence. 


REVIEWS 


Australian Socialism. By A. St. Lepcgr. (Macmillan and 
Co. 1909. 5s. net.) 

Austra.ia in the twentieth century is affording an interest- 
ing object-lesson in the remarkable conflict which is taking 
place between Democracy and Socialism: between the 
Democrat, who considers that the State is subordinate to 
the individual, and the Socialist, who in practice makes 
the individual subordinate to the State. 

The rise of Socialism in Australia is an extraordinary, if 
not unique, phenomenon, whose growth and development 
is ably considered by the author of this interesting sketch. 
Mr. A. St. Ledger is a Senator for the State of Queensland 
in the Commonwealth Parliament, who has had ample 
opportunities for observing this curious struggle, and he 
writes evidently with an intimate knowledge of his subject. 
Here we have a new community, thoroughly democratic, 
which has eradicated every vestige of privilege, and, 
politically, has established almost absolute class equality. 
So prosperous was the country, so ample its liberties, so 
complete its facilities for social advance, that “Australia 
was not only ‘the paradise of the working man,’ but appa- 
rently had uttered democracy’s last word.” Mr. St. Ledger 
seems surprised that in such soil Socialism should have 
sprung up so suddenly and grown so rapidly. But was not 
the country full ready for the propaganda of Lane, the 
clever journalist, who was the prime mover and agitator? 
Australia was just the country to assimilate the doctrines 
of Henry George, Marx, and Bellamy. To the shearers, 
miners, and workers for whom Lane wrote, here was a 
golden opportunity in the new and developing szates of 
the Commonwealth for the nationalisation of land and 
capital. For this end or “objective” the Socialists have 
for years been strivine to win over the whole of the labour 
party. Now the struggle is transferred to the State Houses 
and centres in the Commonwealth Parliament, and Mr. 
St. Ledger contends that “ Australian Socialism is far more 
the creation of low-grade parliamentary intrigue than the 
deliberate expression of public opinion,” and “ the object 
of this work is to show that the issues of Socialism have 
been carefully disguised from the Australian public.” 

While many of the organisations and leaders of the 
Labour Parties in Australia imagine that their reforms are 
quite distinct from the extravagant programme of the 
Socialists, the fact remains that now they are in the hands 
of the Socialists, and that “ without the aid of the Socialists 
the Labour Parliamentary Party’s separate existence would 
not survive one general election.” Hence, “the main work 
of the Labour Party has been to profess the Socialistic gospel 
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on the platform and to suppress it in Parliament, in order 
to hold the balance of parties in every State House and 
in the Commonwealth Parliament. In other words, that 
its parliamentary, as distinguished from its platform and 
special press campaigns, have been one long deception of 
the public.” 3 

We give this quotation at length, as it embodies the chief 
purpose of Mr. St. Ledger—to expose this position of party 
intrigue. After some preliminary chapters on the origin 
and spread of Socialistic ideas, the fearful strikes of 1890 
and 1891, and the great financial crisis of 1893, the author 
deals with the resultant industrial legislation, and the 
failure of compulsory arbitration to improve the economic 
condition of the worker, showing that the “law of supply 
and demand, as well as that of competition, still operates 
even within the encircling area of State-regulated industry.” 

The informing chapter on Socialism and Nationalisa- 
tion is worthy of special attention. Mr. St. Ledger 
points out that so far the Socialist party, though ever 
talking of State control, has not dared, in any State 
Parliament, to bring forward a definite proposal for the 
netionalisation of any single industry. The electors are 
shrewd enough to see that the nationalisation of any given 
industry is impossible without the nationalisation of the 
land. 

It is futile to point to the successful nationalisation of 
railways and the Post Office. For the State may well 
engage in the enterprise of simple transportation, the 
carrying trade, but it is quite another matter to speculate 
in production. For this involves wide-world competition ; 
and how would it be possible for the State to nationalise, 
say. the refining of sugar and the manufacture of tobacco, 
unless the growth and cultivation of these commodities 
were not also nationalised? But this means taking posses- 
sion of the land, the real basis of all Socialism, yet an 
objective which in Parliament must, for party reasons, be 
kept in the background. To propose compulsory purchase 
or confiscation of freehold land would mean, even in 
Australia, the complete rout of the Socialists at the polls. 
So there, as in England to-day, every possible form of 
flank attack is essayed. 

English politicians may note that in Australia “ Socialism 
has thrown its whole weight in favour of High Tariff, a 
tariff in many respects prohibitive against the rest of the 
workers of their own race throughout the world.” Austra- 
lian Socialism also restricts the immigration of fellow- 
workers, though warned that such restriction is directly 
contrary to the “maintenance of a white Australia: ‘the 
only ultimate and effectual means for keeping the yellow 
man out being to bring the white man in.’” Those who 
would see the thorough selfishness and greed of a practical 
Socialism should study the extravagant workings of the 
Australian Socialists in their endeavour to upset the fairly 
well balanced equilibrium of a democratic and prosperous 
people, a people well able to legislate for the benefit of 
their own workers, a people with every natural capacity 
for vigorous development, who neither desire nor need a 
revolution. Mr, St. Ledger is by no means entirely pessi- 
mistic, and his able book, which we heartily commend to 
politicians here as well as in Australia, is at once a 
warning and an encouragement to hope that Socialism’s 
“vaunting ambition will o’erleap itself . . .” when its 
real aims are grasped by the Australian democracy. 


Social Science and Service. (London: Robert Culley.) 
From time immemorial it has been the rule to cultivate 
thought at the expense of experience. Thus the universal 
has ever been sacrificed to the personal, the real to the 
ideal. There is allied to the human organism some subtle 
element which is lacking in all other living products, and 
with this possession man has so juggled with the universal 
order of his being as to have succeeded in substituting a 
state of moral and economic chaos. He has, ‘in fact, 


through his conversion to self-desire, been the instrument: 


of his own common confusion. Yet, in the face of all the 
lessons of history, he remains so unjust as to expect to 
find, apart from his natural or common ground of ex- 
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istence, the panacea for the very ills which his own 
unnatural desires have created. Thus his endeavours at 
emancipation have always been associated with .. aarrow 
or anthropomorphic form of reasoning rather than with a 
universal or catholic form. A modern instance of this is 
to be seen in the report and papers issued by the Oxford 
Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Union for Social 
Service, wherein much social good is advocated from a 
personal point of view, but in no wise, if a natural order 
or adjustment of affairs is aimed at, from a scientific point 
of view. As a matter of science, conferences on behalf of 
the religious and social redemption of man can never be 
said to be associated with any practical form, since, like 
other limited methods for progressive action, their ground 
is purely idealistic. The desire for a united advance may 
exist, but, for personal reasons (and they are always per- 
sonal and never universal), the unity which ought to be- 
come the practical basis remains the ideal one. 

Where, then, is the scientific ground which is supposed 
to be formulated by each writer in this volume of essays? 
If it consists of mere ideas in respect to the social adjust- 
ment of man, all well and good; but why give them the 
title of scientific formule when they happen to possess no 
experimental ground? The President of the Union, for 
instance, deals with the Church relative to man’s social 
well-being. But as he makes use of composite forms I am 
forced to ask, What Church is it that he means? If it is 
the Christian Church I look for his scientific ground only 
to find a particular one, namely, a Wesleyan instead of a 
universal or catholic form of Christianity. But it can be 
held that Plato was as good a Christian as Wesley, in an 
ideal sense, and yet he preceded the Christ. Why, there- 
fore, should the President make a pretence at Christianity? 
The social ideals of the Wesleyans may be commended 
because they are human, but the social science or physics 
of the Christian Church is vastly more important, since, 
through the Body of Christ, it is concerned with man’s 
real unity and not with his ideal unity. Christ allowed for 
differences existing in the minds of men, but He never 
sanctioned the supposed differences of substance. If phy- 
sical science gave no other support to the Christian Church 
than the fact of its physical Godhead, it should prove suffi- 
cient for the cause of man’s redemption. Hence the Lord’s 
sanctification of the Body by the Last Supper. As a 
natural ground, this can be the only scientific ground for 
a social conjunction with the Church. Human ideals, 
whether Wesleyan or otherwise, can never be substituted 
for Christian reality. 

Following the President’s address is a paper on the un- 
employed problem: its causes and remedies. Here again, 
as one who wishes to be strictly scientific, I should like to 
know whether there can be more than one real cause and 
remedy with respect to unemployment? If the writer con- 
sidered he had arrived at the root of the problem, what 
made him introduce differences where no differences should 
exist? The real cause of unemployment is the absence of 
an economic ground of employment, which ground should 
be one of unity and not of diversity in respect to the de- 
mands of labour. If, for instance, there existed more than 
one economic basis of labour we ought to discover forms, 
apart from that of capital, to account for them. As it is, 
capital is the only economic form of labour, for apart from 
it labour starves. It may be splendid, as an ideal, for us 
to know that the more the labour markets are relieved 
from a state of stagnation the greater the chances are for 
& proportionate fall in social distress—to wit, unemploy- 
ment. As such a result, however, cannot be obtained with- 
out the aid of capital, theoretical speculations for the relief 
of wasted labour, such as those suggested by the author of 
this paper, are not only unscientific but useless. The whole 
question, as far as the social science of it is concerned, rests 
upon the proportionate acquisition of wealth, which means 
that the ideal or disproportionate acquisition of capital 
should be subject to economic and not to wanton social 
requirements. As these needs are only to be found in 
supply and never in demand, those who in future attempt 
to solve the unemployment problem must first discover 
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the economic ground of finance, as all other grounds, being 
disproportionate, must prove abortive. Once expose the 
labour or wage limit of capital and you have solved the 
problem, for you have instituted the financial assurance 
to financial speculation, without which no political relief 
of industrial distress can be economically carried out. 

With the discovery of this economic ground of the social 
organism, the other questions in the volume would be 
answered upon an economic, and therefore scientific, basis 
of proportion. Thus the social degradation of the child 
and its mother, together with the evils of poverty, disease, 
drink, and mere brute existence, which at the present time 
have frae scope, would, under a system co-responsive to 
pure natural needs, be really (a posteriori) and not merely 
ideally (a priort) arrested. 

For the only practical way of arriving at a state of 
social purity is by a physical process of hygiene, and not 
by any abstract forms of education or mental gymnastics. 
The human race is propagated physically and not mentally, 
and the moralisation of its economic relations must, ac- 
cording to the laws of God and the rites of the Christian 
Church, be fundamentally a matter of the body and not of 
the mind. It is the physical welfare of the race which is 
neglected, because educational and other faddists, under 
a false conception of science, have thought fit to make the 
most out of their ignis fatuus. 

As a matter of science, the book possesses small value, 
whilst as a mere collection of ideas its worth can count no 
higher than the ideals of the poor man in the street, who, 
with similar charity towards himself and his fellow-beings, 
would like to have the millennium ushered in to-morrow if 
he could only explain the physical nature of it. 








ARMA VIRUMQUE 

First Clown: Come, my spade. There is no ancient 
gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and grave-makers ; 
they hold up Adam’s profession. 

Second Clown: Was he a gentleman? 

First Clown: ’A was the first that ever bore arms. 

Second Clown: Why, he had none, 

First Clown: What, art a heathen? How dost thou 
understand the Scripture? The Scripture says, “ Adam 
digged”; could he dig without arms? Hamlet, v. i. 


Tue First Gravedigger jested. It was an exercise in which 
he delighted, whether in the presence of his dull-witted 
assistant or in that of the Prince of Denmark himself. Yet 
what he asserted in jest has been seriously set forward by 
persons of greater pretensions to scholarship. The 17th cen- 
tury genealogist, Morgan, gravely declares that our first 
parents were the lawful bearers of “cote-armure.” Adam 
is said to have borne a shield gules, and Eve another, 
argent, which latter Adam bore over his own in an in- 
escutcheon, his wife being sole heiress. To the same 
authority we are indebted for the information that, after 
the Fall, Adam bore a garland of fig-leaves, which Abel 
quartered with argent: an apple vert, in right of his 
mother. It is possible that the ingenious Morgan was one 
of those “Morganiaid,” or Pelagians, against whom the 
ninth of the Thirty-nine Articles objects that they “do 
vainly talk”; but, however, this may be, the fig-leaves and 
apple exemplify the particular class of bearings with which 
the present article is concerned, inasmuch as they have 
each a story connected with them. 

Arms, crests, badges, and mottoes may be roughly di- 
vided into three classes, the first containing those which, 
albeit honourable enough in themselves, and in many cases 
deriving additional honour from the fact of their having 
descended through a long line of illustrious ancestors, were 
yet in the first instance adopted more or less at random, 
there being no particular reason why the cognisance of that 
gallant knight Sir Jehan de Hogyns should not’ have 
equally fitted the no less distinguished warrior Sir Simon 
de Mogyns. The second class embraces what are known as 
“armes parlantes,” punning devices, in allusion to the 
name of the bearer. Such are the bear for Beresford and 
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FitzUrse, the brock or badger for Brooke, the calves for 
Calverley and Le Vele, the luces or pikes for Lucy, the 
trouts for Troutbeck, the peacock or paon for Pawne, the 
swallows or hirondelles for Arundel, the storm-finches for 
Tempest, the whelk-shells for Shelley, and the devil gules 
for the noble German family of Teufel. A very consider- 
able number of coats, many of them of great antiquity, may 
be found in this class, though the allusion has often be- 
come somewhat obscured by the growth and alteration of 
language. The third class, which is that with which we 
are now to deal, contains those devices which, like the fig- 
leaves and apple above mentioned, have reference to some 
particular exploit of some particular person, and these are, 
at least in the opinion of the present writer, the most 
interesting of all. 

Take, for example, the “Bloody Hand” of O’Neill. It 
occurs in the arms of Daly, Magawly, Neale, O’Doneli, 
O'Neill, and other families, all tracing their descent from 
Nial of the Nine Hostages, King of Ireland, in the fourth 
century. It forms the arms of Ulster, and is for that rea- 
son borne in a small inescutcheon by baronets, whose order 
was instituted by James I. as a means of raising money 
for the plantation of that province. The story goes that 
many centuries ago a party of adventurers was approach- 
ing the coast of Ireland. It was agreed among them that 
whoever first touched the shore should possess the country. 
O'Neill, ancestor of the princes of Ulster, was like to come 
off second in the race, but, determined not to be beaten, he 
cut off his own left hand, and flinging it with all his force 
upon the shore, claimed and was awarded the victory. 

A very curious bearing is that of the Dalzells, Dalziels, 
and Dalyells, whose coat-of-arms is now blazoned as @ 
naked hanged man with his arms extended proper, though 
formerly it was a man suspended from a gallows. And 
thereby hangs a tale. A favourite kinsman of Kenneth II. 
having been hung by the Picts, the king offered a large 
reward to any of his subjects who should rescue the body 
from the dishonour to which it was being exposed. The 
enterprise was full of danger, and for a time nobody seemed 
disposed to volunteer, until at length a gentleman came 
forward, saying “ Dal-zell” (Anglice, “ I dare”), and brought 
the body safely away. From this adventure is said to have 
originated the name and arms of the Dalzells, and their 
motto “TI dare.” 

The Conynghams, Cunynghames, or Cunninghams, bear 
a shake-fork or sheaf-fork to commemorate the manner in 
which their ancestor Malcolm, son of Freskin, assisted 
Malcolm, Prince of Scotland (afterwards King Malcolm 
Canmore) to escape from Macbeth, after that famous tyrant 
(or “his fiend-like queen”) had murdered his father Dun- 
can, The prince took shelter in a barn, where Malcoln 
forked straw over him and so concealed him from his pur- 
suers. Prince Malcolm having gained the victory over 
Macbeth, and come into possession of his kingdom, re- 
warded his preserver by conferring upon him the thanedom 
of Cunnynghame, from which his descendants took their 
surname, adopting a sheaf-fork for their arms, and “ Over 
fork over” for their motto. 

This same prince, Malcolm Canmore, is said to have 
brought into Scotland the first of the Gordons, a valiant 
knight, who, in recognition of his services in slaying a 
wild boar which greatly infested the borders, received a 
grant of lands in the Merse, or Berwickshire. These lands 
he called Gordon, after his own surname, and settling there 
he took the boar’s head for his arms in memory of the 
exploit. Hence the three boars’ heads in the Gordon arms. 

Another boar-queller was an ancestor of the Bairds, who 
saved the life of William the Lion when that monarch was 
hunting in one of the south-west counties of Scotland. The 
king had happened to straggle away from his attendants, 
and was put into a state of great alarm by the approach of 
a wild boar. He called lustily for help, which appeared 
in the person of the ancestral Baird, whom William re- 
warded by giving him large tracts of land and assigning 
to him as his coat-of-arms a boar passant, still borne by 
the family, and for motto the words “ Dominus fecit.” 

The name and motto of the Fortescues js said to have 
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originated in the valour displayed by Sir Richard le Fort 
at the Battle of Hastings. He was a Norman knight, and 
cupbearer to the Duke of Normandy. In the course of the 
battle the duke found himself in sore straits, having had 
three horses killed under him, when Sir Richard came to 
his rescue, and with his shield protected him from the 
blows of his assailant. Thus Sir Richard le Fort acquired 
the name of “Le Fort Escu,” or the Strong Shield, and 
his descendants the Fortescues have for motto the words, 
“Forte scutum salus ducum.” 

The Wallops of Hampshire bear a bend wavy, repre- 
senting the windings of the river from which they derive 
their name. “See how this river comes me cranking in.” 
“The Test,” says Camden, “having taken into it a little 
river from Wallop, or more truly Well-hop; that is by 
interpretation out of our forefathers’ language, a pretty 
well in the side of a hill, whereof that right worshipful 
family of the Wallops, of knight’s degree, dwelling hard 
by, took name.” 

The Drummonds bear or, three bars wavy, gules, to com- 
memorate their ancestor’s safe pilotage of Saint Margaret, 
queen of Malcolm III. This ancestor, Maurice (son of 
George, son of Andrew King of Hungary) commanded the 
vessel in which Queen Margaret embarked for Hungary, 
but was driven by a storm into the Firth of Forth. He 
was made Steward of Lennox, and received from King 
Malcolm the lands of Drymen or Drummond, from which 
the family takes its name, while the three bars wavy repre- 
sent the waves of the sea. 

From this Maurice descended Sir Malcolm Drummond, 
by whose advice caltrops were used against the English 
horse at the Battle of Bannockburn. For his services in 
this battle King Robert I. gave him lands in Perthshire, 
and his descendants bear caltrops in a compartment of 
their arms, with the motto, “Gang warily.” 

For his distinguished services in the same battle Regi- 
nald Craufurd was rewarded by King Robert with the 
estate of Auchinames, and the addition of two spurs in 
saltire, still borne by the Craufurds, to his arms. 

Quite a number of bearings of the class with which we 
are dealing are connected with the name of Robert the 
Bruce. The crest of the Hamiltons is an oak tree, pene- 
trated transversely in the main stem by a frame-saw, with 
the motto “Through.” In the year 1525 Sir William de 
Hambledon, who held some office in the household of 
Edward II. in London, involved himself, by the vigour with 
which he took the part of King Robert, in a quarrel which 
obliged him to flee into Scotland. There he was kindly 
received by the Bruce, who gave him the lands of Cadzow 
and others, in Lanarkshire, which were afterwards called 
Hamilton. In the course of his flight from England he 
was closely pursued into a wood, where he and his servant 
changed clothes with some woodcutters, and began cutting 
down an oak tree with a frame-ssaw. They were sawing 
away when the pursuers came past, and finding his servant 
inclined to be dangerously talkative, he hastily called out, 
“Through, through,” as an admonition to the man to mind 
his work and hold his tongue. 

An ancestor of the Earls of Winton was granted by King 
Robert the right to bear in his coat-of-arms a crown sup- 
ported by a sword, to commemorate the services of himself 
and of the clan Seaton, of which he was the head, in sup- 
porting the crown in a time of need. 

On the 10th February, 1306, Bruce met his fellow- 
competitor for the crown, John “the Red” Comyn, at 
Dumfries. As they entered the convent of the Minorites 
together Bruce charged his rival with treachery. Comyn 
denied the accusation, and was struck down by Bruce 
before the high altar. When a person received a blow from 
Robert Bruce, “the subsequent proceedings” usually “in- 
terested him no more”; but the cautious Kirkpatrick 
deemed it just as well to “mak siccar” with his dagger, 
and thus originated the Kirkpatrick crest, a hand holding 
a dagger in pale, distilling drops of blood, and the motto, 
“T make sure.” 

The “Bloody Heart” of Douglas has a romantic origin, 
commemorating the expedition of “the good Sir James” 
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Douglas, who carried Robert Bruce’s heart to the Holy 
Land, intending to bury it, according to his royal master’s 
wish, in the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. He was, how- 
ever, slain in battle by the Saracens before accomplishing 
his purpose, and the heart was carried back to Scotland 
and buried in Melrose Abbey. The heart gules was first 
borne by William, first Earl of Douglas, 1356, and since 
1617 it has been ensigned with an imperial crown. 

With the same adventure are connected the arms of 
Lockhart, a very ancient Scottish family, whose name is 
said to have originally been Locard. Sir Simon Locard, 
of Lee, accompanied “the good Sir James” Douglas on 
his mission to the Holy Land, and from this circumstance 
he changed his name to Lockheart, introducing into his 
arms a man’s heart gules, within a fetterlock sable, with 
the motto, “Corda serrata pando.” It was this Sir Simon 
who brought home from the Holy Land the famous “ Lee 
Penny,” an account of which may be found in BScott’s 
introduction to “The Talisman.” 

In a note to “Waverley,” chap. xiv., Sir Walter Scott 
gives an account of the origin of the Anstruther crest, 
and their motto, “ Periissem ni per-iissem.” “One of that 
ancient race, finding that an antagonist, with whom he 
had fixed a friendly meeting, was determined to take the 
opportunity of assassinating him, prevented the hazard by 
dashing out his brains with a battle-axe. Two sturdy arms, 
brandishing such a weapon, form the usual crest of the 
family, with the above motto, “Periissem ni per-iissem” 
(I had died unless I had gone through with it).” 

At the Battle of Poictiers more than ten knights and 
esquires claimed the honour of capturing the French King 
John, who defended himself with much valour. Among 
these the pretensions of Sir Roger La Warr and Sir John 
de Pelham were acknowledged the strongest, and in com- 
memoration of their exploits Lord Delawarr had the cram- 
pet or chape of the royal captive’s sword, and Sir John de 
Pelham had the buckle of his belt as a badge. In the Pel- 
ham arms are “two pieces of belts with buckles erect in 
pale, the buckles upwards, argent.” 

The three gauntlets borne by the families of Fane and 
Vane commemorate the valiant exploits of Sir Henry Vane, 
who was knighted for his services in the same battle. 

The Naesmyths of Posso bear a dexter hand holding a 
sword paleways between two broken hammers, and their 
crest is a hand holding a broken hammer. Motto, “Non 
arte sed marte.” The story runs thus: “In the reign of 
James III. of Scotland, the royal and baronial powers 
‘being nearly equal led to repeated struggles between the 
nobles and the king. In one of these conflicts, the Douglas 
partisans having gained the day, an ancestor of the 
Naesmyths, who fought under the royal standard, sought 
refuge in the smithy of a neighbouring village. The smith 
offered him protection, and disguised him as his hammers- 
man. The Douglas pursuers, entering the smithy, ob- 
served with suspicion the disguised hammersman, who, in 
his agitation, struck a false blow with the sledge-hammer, 
which broke the shank in two, whereupon one of the pur- 
suers rushed at him, calling out, ‘Ye’re nae smith.’ The 
stalwart hammersman, turning upon his assailant, and 
wrenching a dagger from him, speedily overpowered him, 
while the smith, armed with a red-hot iron bar, rallied the 
king’s followers, headed by the Naesmyth, and regained 
the day. King James thereupon knighted him, bestowing 
upon him a grant of lands, with armorial bearings, and 
motto, ‘Not by knavery, but by bravery’: ‘Non arte sed 
marte,’ namely, that he could do the king better service 
by war than by art.” 

“The whirligig of time brings in his revenges,” and it 
was a lineal descendant and namesake of this knight who 
invented the steam-hammer, and might claim to have done 
good service, “ Non marte sed arte.” 

As the name of Naesmyth owes its origin to an ancestor 
being declared to be “nae smith,” so the name of Napier 
is said to have originated in the declaration of King 
David II. that Donald, son of the Earl of Lennox, had 
fought with such distinction as to have “nae peer.” The 
Napiers of Merchistoun bear six lances saltirewise for 
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crest, and the motto, “ Ready, aye ready,” as representing 
Sir John Scott of Thirlstane, who, when James V. had 
assembled his nobility and their feudal followers at Fala, 
with the purpose of invading England, but was disap- 
pointed by the obstinate refusal of his peers, declared that 
he at least was ready to follow the king wheresoever he 
should lead. In memory of his fidelity, James granted to 
his family a charter of arms, entitling them to surround 
their family coat with the royal tressure, and to bear “ ane 
bundell of launces” as a crest, with the motto, “ Readdy, ay 
readdy.” An exact transcript of the original charter may 
be found in Note K to Canto iv. of “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” 

In another note to the same poem is given an account of 
the origin of the name Buccleuch. “A tradition, preserved 
by Scott of Satchells, who published in 1688 ‘A True His- 
tory of the Right Honourable Name of Scott,’ gives the 
following romantic origin of that name. Two brethren, 
natives of Galloway, having been banished from that 
country for a riot, or insurrection, came to Rankelburn, in 
Ettrick Forest, where the keeper, whose name was Brydone, 
received them joyfully on account of their skill in winding 
the horn and in the other mysteries of the chase. Kenneth 
MacAlpin, then King of Scotland, came soon after to hunt 
in the royal forest, and pursued a buck from Ettrickheugh 
to the glen now called Buckleuch, about two miles above 
the junction of Rankelburn with the river Ettrick. Here 
the stag stood at bay, and the king and his attendants, 
who followed on horseback, were thrown out by the steep- 
ness of the hill and the morass. John, one of the brethren 
from Galloway, had followed the chase on foot, and now 
coming in, seized the buck by the horns, and, being a man 
of great strength and activity, threw him on his back and 
ran with his burthen about a mile up the steep hill to a 
place called Cracra-Cross, where Kenneth had halted, and 
laid the buck at the sovereign’s feet. The Buc- 
cleuch arms have been altered, and now allude less 
pointedly to this hunting, whether real or fabulous. The 
family now bear or, upon a bend azure, a mullet betwixt 
two crescents of the field, in addition to which they for- 
merly bore in the field a hunting-horn. The supporters, 
now two ladies, were formerly a hound and a buck, or, 
according to the old terms, a hart of leash and a hart of 
greece. The family of Scott, of Howpasley and Thirle- 
stane, long retained the bugle-horn; they also carried a 
bent bow and arrow in the sinister canton, perhaps as a 
difference. It is said the motto was ‘Best riding by moon- 
light,’ in allusion to the crescents on the shield, and per- 
haps to the habits of those who bore it. The motto now 
given is ‘Amo, applying to the female supporters.” 

The Tyrwhitts of Lincolnshire bear three peewits or 
tyrwhitts, an example, indeed, of punning heraldry; but 
a story is told how one of the family, probably the first to 
bear the name, having fallen wounded in a skirmish, would 
have been left to die had not the cries of some peewits 
guided his followers to the spot where he was lying. 

The “Bird and Bantling” crest of the Stanleys—“an 
eagle, wings extended, or, preying on an infant in its 
cradle, proper, swaddled, gules, the cradle laced, gold ”»— 
is derived from the family of Latham, of Latham, in 
Lancashire, now represented by the Stanleys. In an old 
“Visitation of Lancashire,” in the College of Arms, it is 
stated that a child was found in an eagle’s nest upon the 
estate and adopted by one of the Lathams. 

The arms of Trevelyan of Nettlecombe are gules, & 
demi-horse, argent, hoofed and maned, or, issuing out of 
water at the base, proper, though it appears by old seals 
that the arms were once a lion rampant, holding a baton. 
According to tradition, the present bearing commemorates 
one of the Trevelvans having swum on horseback from the 
rocks called the Seven Stones to the Land’s End, at the 
time of an inundation which is said to have overwhelmed a 
large tract of land, and to have separated these rocks from 
the coast of Cornwall. 

In the arms of the Westenra family occurs a sea-horse, 
adopted as an honourable augmentation to commemorate 
the gallant services of an ancestor, who during the Duke 
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of Alva’s campaigns was actively employed against the 
enemy, and undertook to swim across an arm of the sea 
with important intelligence to his besieged countrymen. 

The Drakes, descended from Sir Francis, bear for arms & 
fesse wavy, between the two pole-stars, representing the 
voyages of their famous ancestor. The crest is “a ship 
under ruff, drawn round a terrestrial globe with a cable 
rope, by a hand out of the clouds, and on an escroll the 
words, ‘ Auxilio divino.’” 

To Sir Cloudesley Shovel Queen Anne granted two 
fleurs-de-lis in chief and a crescent in base to commemorate 
his two great victories over the French and one over the 
Turks. 

Coming down to later times we will conclude by men- 
tioning two strange concoctions granted by a decadent 
College of Heralds to commemorate, one the doings of a 
famous man, the other those of one less famous. To take 
the latter first, in 1760 the following bearings were granted 
to the Tetlows of Lancaster: “ Azure, on a fess argent, five 
musical lines sable, thereon a rose gules, between two 
escallops of the third; in chief a nag’s head erased of the 
second, between two crosses crosslet, or, and in base a harp 
of the last. Crest: On a book erect gules, clasped and 
ornamented or, a silver penny, on which is written the 
Lord’s Prayer ; on the top of the book a dove proper, hold- 
ing in the beak a crowquill pen sable. Motto: ‘Praemium 
virtutis honor.’” This remarkable collection of miscel- 
laneous objects is said to have been granted in memory of 
the grantee’s brother’s having written out the Lord’s Prayer 
with a crowquill on a silver penny. Precisely to what the 
numerous other ingredients were intended to refer is un- 
certain. The harp and musical stave would seem to sug: 
gest a musician in the family, and the grantee may have 
kept a nag and cultivated roses and scallop-shells in his 
garden; the book may represent the Family Bible from 
which the Lord’s Prayer was transcribed, while the dove’s 
wing or tail, well soaked in ink, may have furnished the 
sable crowquill with which the feat was perpetrated; or 
worthy Mr. Tetlow may have celebrated the occasion by 
standing his brother a dinner at the Nag’s Head, where 
they refreshed themselves with roast pigeon and scalloped 
oysters, enlivened by the strains of a harper. La Rose 
may have been the vintage, and the crosses crosslet may 
represent the cabalistic signs with which mine host chalked 
the score. 

The other curiosity is the coat-of-arms granted to Sir 
Frederick William Herschel, the distinguished astronomer 
and discoverer of the planet Uranus. The arms are: 
“Argent, on a mount vert, a representation of the forty- 
feet reflecting telescope, with its apparatus, proper; @ 
chief azure, thereon the astronomical symbol of Uranus, or 
the Georgium Sidus, irradiated, or; crest: a demi-ter- 
restrial sphere proper, thereon an eagle, wings elevated, or ; 
motto: ‘Caelis exploratis.’” 

The debasement of heraldry, of which these two last 
grants are conspicuous examples, makes it intelligible that 
Lord Chesterfield, in correcting the Garter of his day, 
should have been driven to remark, “You foolish man; 
you don’t understand your own foolish business.” 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


_ Précis of communications made at the monthly general meet- 
ing. on August 4, 1909. 

r. N. Annandaie and Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri invited the 
attention of the meeting to the original water-colour drawings 
of Gangetic fish prepared under the supervision of Buchanan- 
Hamilton at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Most of 
these drawings are still in excellent condition, and only a small 
proportion of them have as yet been published. Dr. Annandale 
stated that he proposed to recommend their publication to the 
Publication Committee, and offered to edit Fen in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Chaudhuri. Specimens of a number of the fish 
figured were exhibited for comparison. 

Papers — 
1. The Constitution of the roots of Arisaema concinnum, 
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Schott, and A speciosum, Mart.—By Bidhu Bhusan Dutta. 
Communicated by Mr. I. H. Burkill. 

Their roots contain an abundance of carbohydrates, and are 
used as food by the Lepchas of Sikkim in case of need, after 
taking precautions in the cooking to get rid of the irritant 
needle crystals. 

2. On the Ova of a Distoma found in fhe Skeletal muscles of 
Saccobranchus fossilis.—By G. C. Chatterjee and T. C. Ghosh. 

Last year, during the small-pox epidemic, a peculiar eruption 
was noticed on fish offered for sale in the Calcutta markets, 
and popularly connected with small-pox. This fish disease on 
examination was found to be due to a flat worm of the parasitic 
genus Distoma. The authors have found the ova in various parts 
of the body of the fish, but particularly near the dorsal fins 
in the skeletal muscles towards the posterior third of the body. 
Two actual moving worms were found in water where diseased 
fish were, which are described as presumedly the adult form 
of the worm. 

3. Punch Marked Coins from Afghanistan.—By Rakhal Das 
Banerji. 

The Amir of Afghanistan handed over forty-four silver coins 
to Sir Thomas Holland for examination. Punch marked coins 
are the oldest known type of Indian coinage, and nobody has 
described any coins of this class coming from beyond Peshawar. 
Their exact findspot is not known, but it is sure that they were 
found in Afghanistan. They exhibit several new symbols which 
are not to be found in Mr. Theobald’s Essay on Punch Marks. 
Some of them bear single Brdéhmo or Kharosthi characters of 
the second and third century B.c. Single letters have been 
found on copper punch marked coinage, but they have not as 
yet been found on silver ones. 

4. Two Inscribed Guns from Assam.—By Rakhal Das Banerji. 

In April last Dr. Annandale received rubbings of two inscrip- 
tions from Mr. R. P. Ashton, of Messrs. Kilburn and Co. 

The inscriptions were incised on two guns now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. W. W. Simson, of Kilburn Browne and Co., New 
Broad Street, London, who has sent a good photograph for the 
society. 

The larger gun bears two inscriptions. The larger one 
records that the gun was captured from the Muhammadans in 
Saka, 1604=1682 a.p., by King Gadidhara Simha of Assam. 
This refers to the final evacuation of Gauhati by the Mughals 
in 1682. The other inscription is in Persian, and it mentions 
the Emperor Shah Alam Bahadur, Evidently the gun was 
subsequently recovered by the Mughals in a war of which we 
have no record either in Ahom or Mughal history. 

The second is of Assamese manufacture, as it bears the name 
“Sattra Swarga Nariyana,’’ and the date Saka 1560 =1638 a.p., 
in which a Governor of Bengal attacked the Ahom King Pratdpa 
Sinha or Susengmung. The name quoted above was evidently 
one of the titles of Pratapa Sinha. 

5. Chemical Examination of Aurvedic Metallic Preparations, 
Part I.—“ Shata-puta lauha and Shahashra-puta lauha’”’ (iron 
roasted hundred times and thousand times).—By Panchanan 
Neogi, M.A., and Birendra Bhusan Adhicary, M.A. Com- 
municated by the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 

The method of preparing ““Shata-puta’’? and “Shahasra- 
puta’ lauha, as given in Rasendra-Shara-Shangraha, as well 
as that followed by modern aurvedic physicians, are given in 
this paper. Samples of iron heated once, 10 times, 78 times, 
100 times, and 1,000 times have been collected and analysed. 
Samples which have undergone a fewer number of “ putas’’ 
are magnetic, and contain’ ferroso-ferric oxide. As the number 
of roastings (puta) increases the amount of ferrous oxide 
dimjnishes, and “Shata-puta’’ and “Shahasra-puta’’ lauhas 
contain ferric oxide only, and are not magnetic. “Shata-puta”’ 
and “Shahasra-puta’’ lauhas are almost identical in composi- 
tion, the amount of ferric oxide varying from 78.1 to 84.6 per 
cent. Siliceous matter is present in considerable quantities, 
varying from 10.1 to 34.1 per cent. These “lauhas’’ are very 
light and porous, and “swim on water like a duck,’’ but pre- 
cipitated ferric oxide does not “swim.’’ It is on account of 
their fineness and lightness that these “lauhas”’ are efficacious. 
Ordinary ferric oxide is not incorporated in British Pharma- 
copeia. Incidentally, a method of estimating metallic iron in 
presence of ferrous iron is given. 

6. On the Origin of Indian Drama.—By Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri. 

Bharat is traditionally supposed to be the founder of Indian 
Stage and Indian Music. He and the Munis are the inter- 
locutors in a long work in Sloka Metre known as the Bharata 
Natya Sastra. The works mention the Sakas, Yavanas and 
Péthravas as contemporaries. and so must on Dr. Noeldeke’s 
theory belong to a period between 200 B.c. and 200 a.p.. and 
as the Parthians who in Indian Literature are called Palhavas 
are here spoken of as Péthravas the work would belong to an 
early part of this period. The work presupposes a vast Litera- 
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ture on Dramaturgy, Stitras, Bhdsyas, Nirukta, Samgraha and 
Kérika, and it quotes from all these. This shows that the 
Indian Dramatic Art would be as old as the 6th century B:c. 
at least or earlier. The art was developed in heaven and 
brought down to earth by Nahusa. It ‘is connected with the 
worship of Indra’s flag, a very ancient ceremony which Krishna 
is said to have put down in Brinddvana. A bamboo with five 
joints measuring 108 angulis is the emblem of the stage, which 
shows that it first developed in a place where bamboos grow. 
Dr. Bloch has found an Indian stage in the caves at Ramagarh 
in Surgtija with inscriptions in Asoka characters at the entrance, 
and he thinks that the theatre must be at least 2,000 years old. 
This disposes of the question of the Greek origin of the Indian 
drama. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SHALL AND WILL AFTER RELATIVES. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—-After writing the following essay on the influence of 
relatives, etc., over shall and will, etc., an idea came across my 
mind that, whether I have succeeded or not in explaining in a 
satisfactory manner, through the medium of the French language, 
the points that are considered the most delicate and the most 
difficult in connection with shall, will, should, and would—points 
which have, up to now, never been treated fully in any English 
grammar—the time may have come, by virtue of the indirect 
reproach published below, to invite delegates from all British 
universities, colleges, journalists, official and private literary 
circles, etc., to band together and to write a book, in popular 
and clear language, bearing on all the difficulties connected 
with those auxiliaries, and also on the difficulties regarding 
may, might, can, and could. The first condition should be for 
the delegates to consent to work, not for money, but in 4 
patriotic spirit, for the intellectual benefit of the rising genera- 
tion of the English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, as well as for 
the benefit of all English-speaking countries. When the work 
is completed it might be offered to the London County Council 
for the use of the students of its evening continuation schools. 
The most striking passages of the book might be printed on 
the covers of the day pupils’ exercise-bocks, so as to give the 
little scholars, previous to their joining the evening continua- 
tion schools, some practical notions of those subjects that have 
hitherto been considered by them as bristling with difficulties. 
My humble opinion is that, if a step were taken in the direction 
above indicated, such objectionable expressions as I won’t be 
able, I won't be surprised, I would like, Can I come in? ete., 
etc., etc., would end by gradually dying out, and the following 
indirect reproach would no longer be justified: “‘Shall' and 
‘will’ are as hopelessly misused in Enyland and Ireland alike 
as they are in Scotland’”’ (“ A.D.”—extract fr:m T.P.’s Weekly 
of August 20, page 248, first column). 

With regard to the difference between may and can, I remem- 
ber that, when I first began to teach French pupils English, 
I could never succeed in making them grasp the difference 
between the two; and after having thought the matter over 
for many months I hit upon a plan which preved successful. 
A pupil once asked me: “Can I come up to your table, sir?’’ 
I looked him up and down, and then said: “ Yes, you can.’” ~ 
But when he had reached my table I said to him, with apparent 
seriousness: “I will keep you in this afternoon because you 
have come here without my permission.” The boy, full of 
indignation, said: “Sir, I give you my word of honour that 
I did ask your permission.”” “No, my boy,” replied I, very 
coolly, “you said ‘Can I come up to your table?’ This means: 
‘Do you think that I am strong enough to walk up to your table?” 
I answered: ‘Yes, you can,’ intimating that I thought you had 
strength enough in your limbs to walk up to my table. If you 
had wished to ask my permission you ought to have said: ‘May 
I come up to your table?’ which means: ‘ Will you allow me, or 
will you give me permission to come up to your table?’ Bear in 
mind, in future, that can and could refer to physical power, and 
may and might to moral power or permission, possibility, etc.” 
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When I was satisfied that this pupil and his class-fellows 
had fully understood the difference between can and could, may 
and might, I released the boy. Later on, when in society, I met 
this very pupil, who is now a grown-up man; he happened once 
to allude to the incident, and said that he might have forgotten 
a good many of the rules of English grammar he studied at 
school, but that he made bold to say that the rules relating to 
the difference between can and may were still fresh in his mind. 


LOVE AND FAME. 


A friend of mine, after having read the little piece of poetry 
published by Tue Acapemy of the 14th instant under the above 
title, was of opinion that, in the following :— 


“ Leve clutch’d me by the hand, 
Strove with me who would command, 
Crying, ‘I may bless or brand,’ ”’ etc., 


the author ought to have used should instead of would, because 
the best grammarians think that, after a relative, shall or should 
are to be use, for all three persons, instead of will and would. 

As I have always considered this point as the only difficult one 
in the treatment of shall and will, ete., I asked leave of my 
interlocutor to study the question with the attention it deserved. 
A week after our conversation I submitted to him the 
following :— 

It is true that Mason and the other authorities in the gram- 
matical line say that, in “subordinate clauses, after a relative, 
the verb shall is used for all three persons.’? So far so good ; 
but what Mason and his brother grammarians have forgotten to 
take into serious consideration are the shades of difference that 
exist in connection with these auxiliaries, after relatives, inter- 
rogative pronouns. in indirect speeches, etc. In order to give, in 
as small a compass as possible, the different circumstances in 
which shall, will, should, and would are used, I have assigned to 
each particular case a separate heading, with examples, comment- 
ing as briefly as possible on those examples whenever I thought 
that any of them required some additional explanations. 


Simple Future. 


There are many who will be Il y a beaucoup de personnes 
surprised at finding in Macau- qui seront surprises de trouver 
lay’s letters, ete.—Trevelyan. dans les lettres de Macaulay, 

etc. 

It is this factor which will —C’est ce facteur qui fera prob- 
probably turn the scale once ablement pencher la balance une 
more.—Fortnightly Reviev. fois de plus. 


Simple Conditional Mood, Present Tense. 


Parmi les autres, se trouve 
un monsieur D., un_ ecelési- 
astique irlandais, qui plairait 
beaucoup 4 votre mere (ou qui 


Among the rest is a Mr. D., 
an Irish clergyman, who would 
be the delight of your mother’s 
heart.—Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


I feel that I cannot, without 
a loss of personal dignity, and 
without exposing myself to sus- 
picions and insinuations which 
would be insuppertable to me, 
hold any situation under Peel. 
—Macaulay. 


I have Rousseau, and Mar- 
montel’s Memairs, and Madame 
du Deffand’s letters. and per- 
haps a few other works which 
would be of use.— Macaulay. 


Simple Conditional 


When Scott's apprenticeship 
expired, his father was willing 
to introduce him at once into a 
business which would have 
yielded a tolerable income.— 
Chambers’s Miscellanies. 


ferait les délices de votre mére). 

Je sens que je ne puis, sans 
me faire perdre de ma dignité 
Peon, et sans m’exposer & 

les soupcons et 4 des insinua- 
tions qui me seraient insupport- 
ables, occuper une place sous 
Peel. 


J’ai Rousseau, les Mémoires 
de Marmontel, les lettres de 
Madame du _ Deffand,_ et 
quelques autres livres qui 
seraient utiles. 


Mood, Past Tense. 


A l’expiration de l’appren- 
tissage de Scott, son pere 
voulait lui faire immédiate- 
ment une affaire qui lui edt 
rapporté (qui lui aurait rap- 
porté) d’assez jolis revenus. 


After a Challenge, or after Invitations to Contests of all kinds, 
shall and should are the only Verbs to be used after Relatives, 
Interrogative Pronouns, and after the Interrogative Adverb 
why, unless Volition is meant. 


The whole people would re- 


Tout le peuple regarderait 


gard with horror any man who avec horreur quiconque pro- 


should dare to propose any vin- 
dictive measure. - -Macaulay. 


poral (ou n’importe quel 
omme qui osrrait proposer) 
une mesure de représailles. 


Google 


Who shall bar them from me? 


There was some contention as 
to who should have the ears of 
the pig.—C. Lamb. 


Tho shall call this man a 
quack hereafter ?—C. Lamb. 


They will never again listen 
to any orator who shall have 
the effrontery to tell them that 
their wages rise and fall with 
the price of the loaf.—Macau- 
lay. 

They were contending who 
should discover the must dutiful 
attachment.—Robertson. 


If accusation without proof be 
credited, who shall be innocent ? 
—Dr. Johnson. 


When the soldiers had cruci- 
fied Jesus, they said among 
themselves, Let us not rend it 
(Jesus’ coat), but cast lots for 
it (in order to know) those it 
shall be.—Bible. 


Lady H. did not arrive at the 
first lecture in time, having 
come in an omnibus which took 
it into its head to run a race 
with another omnibus, after a 
rather novel fashion, that is to 
say, each trying which should be 
hindmost.—J. W. Carlyle. 
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Qui osera les tenir éloignés de 
moi? 
Il eut une dispute & 


l’effet de savoir qui aurait (le 
droit d’avoir) les oreilles du 
pore. 

Qui oscra traiter cet homme 
de charlatan 4 l’avenir? (Je 
défie qui que ce soit d’appeler 
cet homme un charlatan & 
V’avenir.) 

Is ne veulent plus écouter un 
orateur qui aura l’effronterie 
(ou qui osera dire, qut aura 
l’audace) de dire que leurs 
gages augumentent et diminu- 
ent avec le prix du pain. 

Tis se disputaient @ qui 
montrerait (ils se défiaient l’un 
lautre A l’effet de savoir qui 
était celui qui-témoignerait) le 
plus respectueux attachement. 

Si Von ajoute foi & une ac- 
cusation sans preuve, qui sera 
innocent? (Je défie quit que ce 
soit de me dire qui l'on pourrait 
trouver innocent ?) 

Lorsque les soldats eurent 
erucifié Jésus, ils se dirent: Ne 
déchirons pas le vétement, 
mais tirons au sort & l'effet de 
savoir qui le possédera (a qui le 
sort le donnera puisqu’il y @ 
contestation de votre part, puis- 
que vous vous disputez pour 
lavoir). 

Lady H. n’arriva pas & la 
conférence & temps la premiére 
fois, étant venue par un omni- 
bus dont le conducteur avait eu 
Vidée de parier avec un autre 
conducteur d’omnibus—facon 
assez originale—c’est-a-dire & 
l’effet de savoir qui arriverait 
le dernier. 


Future and Conditional expressing Volition. 


Let who will take the other.— 
Goldsmith. 

Who would not be a novelist 
in preference to slavery ?7— 
T.P.'s Weekly. 

He who should* pretend to 
learn a language by theory and 
rules would resemble a person 
who would learn to walk by the 
theory of equilibrium.—Sadler. 


Prenne l'autre quit voudra. 


Qui ne voudrait pas étre 
romancier plutét qu’esclave? 

Celni qui prétendrait ap- 
prendre une langue par le 
théorie et les ragles, ressem- 
blerait & une personne gui vou- 
drait apprendre 4 marcher par 
la théorie de 1’équilibre. 


_ 





* In “He who should pretend," there is a kind of sarcasm, 
whilst in “who would learn’’ there is volition. 


+ The subjunctive with shall or should in all three persons is 
equally brought about in English by such expressions as: “It 


is necessary,’’ “it is important,’ 


’ ete. 


Example. 


It is necessary that you shall 
do it. 

It was necessary that you 
should do it. 


Tl est nécessaire que vous le 
fassiez. 
Il était nécessaire que vous 


le fissiez. 


Remark.—Should, in both the present and the imperfect sub- 


junctive, has hitherto been preferred to shall; but when a book 
is written on these auxiliaries, it will be necessary to assign to 
shall and to should their respective places, as some writers have 
already done. 


Example. 





Mr. Gautier starts with the 
poneple that “it is abso- 
utely necessary that the educa- 
tion of the child shall answer ex. 
actly to the requirements of the 
society into which it is born, 
and in which it will live.-—The 
School-Guardian. 


M. Gautier débute par le 
principe qui dit “qu'il est ab- 
solument. néeessaire que 1’édu- 
cation de l’enfant réponde ex- 
actement aux besoins de le 
société dans laquelle il est 
né, et of il vivra. 
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When shall and should are used as the Auxiliaries of Verbs 
in the Subjunctivet Mood after Relatives. 


The task of writing a book on 
astronomy which shall enable a 
beginner to grasp all the funda- 
mental principles and methods, 
ete.—Nature. 

If one must be plain, it is 
better to be plain all over than 
amidst a tolerable residue of 
features to hang out one that 
shall be exceptionable.—Charles 
Lamb. 


I know that the devotion and 
affection of her nature require 
no ordinary return, but one 
that shall be deep and lasting.— 
Charles Dickens. 


Shall and should in the 


Whosoever shall break one of 
these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the Kingdom 
of Heaven; but whosoerer shall 
do and teach them, the same 
shall be called great in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


La tache d’écrire sur l'as 
tronomie un livre qui permetty a 
un commengant de s’assimiler 
les méthodes et les principes 
fondamentaux, etc. 

Si l’on doit étre franc, il 
vaut mieux l’étre compléte- 
ment, plutdt que de 1’¢tre dans 
un cas exceptionnel (un cas qui 
snit exceptionnel). 


Je sais que l’affection et le 
dévouement inhérents a sa 
nature ne demandent pas en 
retour une affection et un 
dévouement ordinaires, mais 

uelque chose de profond et de 
durable (qui soit profond ct 
durable). 


Language of the Bible. 


Quiconque (ou celui qui) aura 
violé l'un de ces plus petits 
commandements, et aura ainsi 
enseigné les hommes, sera 
estimé le plus petit dans le 
royaume des cieux ; mais celui 
qui (ou quiconque) les aura 
observés et enseignés, celui-la 
sera estimé grand dans le 
royaume des cieux. 


Shall and should in Legal Parlance. 


These scholarships are open 
to every student of the Bar, 
who shall have been a member of 
Gray’s Inn for not more than 
five terms, etc.—Circular of 
Council of Legal Education. 


The Conventicle Act imposed 
heavy fines on divines who 
should preach in any meeting of 
separatists.—Macaulay. 


Ces bourses sont accessibles 
& tout étudiant en droit qui 
aura été (qui est tenu d’avoir 
été, qui devra_ avoir été) 
membre de “Gray’s Inn” 
pendant une période n’excéd- 
ant pas cing termes, ete. 

L’acte relatif au Conventicule 
infligeait de lourdes amendes 
aux ecclésiastiques qui préch- 
aient (ou osaient précher malgré 


la défense formelle de la loi) & ; 


n’importe quelle réunion de 
séparatistes. 


| 





Shall and should in connection with Duty. 


Why will you make your 
visits, which should give plea- 
sure, matter of regret to your 
friends?—C. Lamb to Cole- 
ridge. 

He says that it is this car- 
penter who shall do that work. 


He said that it was this car- 
penter who should do that work. 


Shall and should used 


Pray request Mr. Montagu 
to advance the guinea for me, 
which shall faithfully be forth- 
coming.— C. Lamb. 


Pourquoi voulez-vous rendre 
(ou pourquoi faut-il que vous 
rendiez) désagréables & vos amis 
des visites qui auraient dé leur 
faire plaisir? 

Il dit que c’est ce charpentier 
qui doit (ou derra) faire ce 
travail. 

Tl a dit que c’était ce char- 
pentier qui derait (ou devrait) 
faire ce travail. 


to Hold Out Promises. 


Veuillez prier M. Montagu 
d’avyancer pour moi la guinée 
qui lui sera (je le lui promets) 
rendue fidélement. 


Shall, should, will, would in Indirect Speeches.+ 
Future. 


(a) The doctor says that (it 
is) he (himself, i.e, the doctor) 
(who) shall die. 


(b) The doctor says that (it 
is) the patient (who) will die. 


Le docteur dit que c’est lui- 
méme (le docteur) qui mourre 
(qui dott mourir, ou qui derra 
mourir). 

Le docteur dit que c’est le 
malade qui mourra. 


Conditional. 


(a) The doctor said 
was) he (himself, i.c., 
tor) (who) should die. 


that (it 
the doc- 


(b) The doctor said that (it 
was) the patient (who) would die. 


(a) Le docteur a dit quc 
c’était Jui-méme (le docteur) 
qui devait mourir (qui mourrait 
ou qui devrait mourir). 

(b) Le docteur a dit que 
c’était le malade qui mourrait 
(ou qui voulait mourir, si le 
malade, résolu de mettre fin A 
ses jours, s’est empoisonné par 
exemple). 


When shall and should are used as Idioms.§ 


But before we had got five 
feet from where we were stand- 
ing, who should meet us face to 


' face, but old Basil Montague.— 


Macaulay. 


Just as little Red Riding 
Hood came to the wood, what 
should she meet but a great ugly 
wolf !—Laurie’s Reader. 


Mais nous n’avions pas fait 
cing pieds de l’endroit ot nous 
étions debout, que nous rencon- 
trames, face & face, devinez qui’ 
(ou qui, croye=-vous?) le vieux 
Basil Montagu! 

Juste comme le petit Chaper- 
on rouge arrivait dans la forét, 
elle rencontra, devinez quoi? un 
zros et vilain loup. 





+ See (+) at foot of preceding page. 


+ (a) In what is called in- 

_ direct speech shall expresses 

futurity in the three persons: 

When the subject of the first 
verb is also that of the second. 


(b) But when the two verbs 
have different subjects, will is 
substituted for shall, when the 
verb in the indirect clause is 
either in the second or third 
person. 

The same rules apply to 
should and would used in paral- 
lel circumstances. 


(a) Dans ce qu’on appelle dis 
cours indirect, shall, aux trois 
personnes, exprime le futur: 

Quand le sujet du premier 
verbe est ausst le sujet du 
second. 

(b) Mais quand les deux 
verbes ont des sujets différents, 
will remplace shall, si le verbe 
de la phrase incidente est de la 
deuxigme ou de la troisiéme 
personne. 

Les mémes régles_ s’appli- 
quent A should et would em- 
ployés dans des circonstances 
analogues. 


Shall, should, will, and would after the 


Interrogative 


Adverb why. 


Future. 


I do not sec why he shall go 
away now? 


T do not see why he will go 
away now? 


Je ne vois pas pourquoi il 
partira (ou pourguot il sera 
tenu de partir) maintenant? 





Je ne vois pas pourquoi il ; 


veut partir maintenant ? 


Conditional. 
J’ai dit que je ne voyais pas | 
pourquoi il partirait mainten- © 


I said that I did not see why 
he should go away now? 


ant (ou pourquoi il serait tenu 
de partir maintenant)? 
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_ the work, an 


I said that I did not see why 
he would go away now? 


J’ai dit que je ne voyais pas 
pourquoat il voulait (ou il 
roudrait) partir maintenant? 


§ Just like will and would, may and might, that are also used 
as Idioms in the following Sentences. 


Will he, nill he. 
Man is willed to love his 
enemies, 


To be held in willing chains. 
This will not do. 


A would-be physician. 

As ill-luck would have it. 

Would to God poor L—— had 
lived longer. 


Bon gré, maleré. 

TW est ordonné & l’homme 
d’aimer ses ennemis. 

Se plaire dans ses fers, em- 
brasser ses fers. 

Ce n'est pas bon, cela ne con- 
vient pas. 

Un soi-disant médecin. 

Par malheur. 

Plait & Dieu que la pauvre 
L—— efit vécu plus longtemps. 


May and might. 


He is making up his mind to 
do the work, and well he may. 


He made up his mind to do 


well he might. 
We may as well part. 
We might as well part. 


Be all this as it-may. 


Il est en train de se décider 
a faire le travail, et bien lui en 
prend, 

Il se décida & faire le travail, 
et bien lui en prit. 

Nous ferons tout aussi bien de 
nous séparer. 

Nous ferions tout aussi bien de 
nous séparer. 

Quoi qu'il en soit. 
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Who should enter the room 
but our two great acquaint- 
ances from town.—Goldsmith. 

What should you say was the 
cause of those lights, now ?— 
Charles Dickens. 

I should say it was thieves.-- 
Charles Dickens. 


Derinez qui entra dans la 
chambre? rien moins que nos 
deux connaissances de la ville. 

Voyons, quelle était, croye>- 
vous, la cause de ces lumiéres? 


Je crois que c’était di aux 
voleurs. 


A Frencu Linevist. 


LAST WORDS ON THE GENIUS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Yo the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—The most appropriate comparison I have yet seen drawn 
between the “ genius ’’ of George Meredith and that of any other 
author of repute was that made by a writer in one of our 
periodicals recently, in which he compared the “recondite”’ 
genius of Meredith with that of Tolstoi—a singularly happy 
comparison, as it seems to me. For these two authors truly 
afford us striking examples of modern fictional eccentricity, 
and of a “style’’ peculiarly their own. Both, alike, were men 
of brooding introspectiveness, of contracted egoism, and masters 
of a replete phrascology all their own. They differed only in 
this: Tolstoi, being a man of strong (though peculiar) religious 
convictions, whereas Meredith had none; Tolstoi ever groped 
in the dark, yet in quest of light; Meredith, on the contrary, 
not only groped, but fairly plunged and revelled in nether 
darkness. therwise, the comparison is just and pertinent 
enough. For assuredly no novelist ever perpetrated more 
hopeless diablerie, under the cloak of “mystic estheticism ”’ 
and “cultured research,’’ than did George Meredith ; or preach 
a more hopeless gospel. He was a man, as I have said, devoid 
of religious convictions, a confirmed pessimist, a contracted 
and pronounced egoist, a scoffer, and a sophist. And yet, in 
the face of all this (amply attested and incontrovertibly evi- 
denced, both in his own writings and by biographical authority), 
we are asked to regard him as a man of consummate genius, 
and as one who devoted his life and talents to the great human 
cause ; and, indeed, as a phenomenal human benefactor! And, 
stranger still, we are invited to the bewildering spectacle of 
beholding him as one transfigured, in the light of an apostle 
of that “New Religion ’’ foreshadowed recently by a certain 
American professor. At any rate, we are bidden to believe in 
him as one supremely animated (in his own dark way) by the 
rl eae of love and pity for humanity. And yet, we have it on 
the authority of Mr: Clodd, this high priest and apostle of 
love and humanity had so little of the element of natural affec- 
tion, and so little consciousness of filial duty, that he did not 
scruple to pronounce his own father “a muddler and a fool ’’! 
But, really, it need not be a matter of surprise (even though a 
shocking exhibition of heathenism and impropriety) that Mr. 
Meredith should have thus expressed himself, since such 
callousness and utter disregard of the proprieties and amenities 
of life and of family relations are in strict conformity with his 
ill-regulated and ill-constituted character and temperament— 
as apy illustrated throughout his life. It is surprising only 
that there should be so many, presumably, worthy and intelli- 
gent men and women who not only profess to admire such a man 
but who, seemingly, regard his writings as the products and 
masterpieces of a unique genius and immortal! Nor is it a bit 
less astonishing (nor a whit less discouraging, because of the 
indications it implies of the decadence of British manhood and 
ethics) that so few recognised men of letters, or competent and 
experienced English critics and magazine writers, should have 
the courage, apparently, to seek to counteract the pernicious 
tendency of the Meredithian clique to thus idolise one who, 
after all, was made of very sorry clay. For, apart from Mr. 
Meredith's best poetical works, I do not scruple to affirm that 
he wrote nothing at all that will endure—nothing that will at 
all compare with the prose works of any one of his most notable 
contemporaneous Victorian novelists. But, of course, if, as 
your correspondent Mr. Herbert Pym, if I remember aright, 
declares, “it is not literature that the people want,” it cannot 
very much matter whut kind of literature Mr. Meredith pro- 
duced. And yet, if the quality of literature that an author 
produces is to be gauged approximately, I fail to recognise by 
what other standard it is to be thus gauged, save only by that 
of the consensus of public opinion, or by the repute and 
abidance of the name and memory of both author and books, 
relatively, in universal estimation. Nevertheless, we are 
assured by this particular “critic’’ and authority that a great 
writer “does not write for the masses,’’ and that Mr. Meredith, 
pre-eminently, “wrote for himself only’?! Clearly, then, it 
was illogical in Mr. Meredith to manifest so unreasonable a 
spirit of mortification and chagrin on account of the scant 
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appreciation he received at the hands of the English public 
during his lifetime—a “ spirit’? so disgruntled and so rancorous 
as to impel him to constantly indulge in savage outbursts 
against the density and “Philistinism ’’ of the British public 
mind. It is hard, then, to reconcile such a spirit with the 
attitude of mind of one who “wrote only to please himself.” 

But I fancy that Mr. Herbert Pym must be a person who is 
not to be taken quite seriously. He belongs, I should imagine, 
to the school of minute grammarians, and is, like his master, 
far more concerned about the manner than the matter of his 
“delivery.’’ But lest he should not be eognisant of the fact, 
lect me remind him that literature flourished ages before such 
a thing as grammar was formulated; and that, as between 
the littérateur and the mere grammatist, there is the widest 
conceivable divergence. Moreover, the question of “what the 
people want,’ or do not want, was never raised, nor even 
suggested, by me, so that it is simply a piece of gratuitous 
impertinence on the part of Mr. Pym to imply anything of 
the kind. Yet what utter nonsense it is to thus seek to bolster 
up the reputation of Meredith, or to aver, or imply, that simply 
because his writings never appealed to the sympathies and 
interest of the generality of British and English-speaking 
peoples, it was entirely the fault of the readers—not of the 
writer. For while it is obvious enough, and, indeed, a stale 
axiom, that the masses do not want “high literature,’’ it in 
no wise condones the guilt or mitigates the responsibility of a 
novelist who stubbornly refuses, or persistently neglects, to 
write otherwise than in hieroglyphics and parabolic hysterics, 
no matter how profound his genius or how purely mystic and 
metaphysical his own meaning and purport may be. In effect, 
it is gross travesty and sheer subterfuge to affect to “ under- 
stand’’ and “interpret’’ the genius and “ gospel’’ of an 
author who is clearly incapable of articulate utterance, or of 
intelligibly appealing to the commonsense of mankind. For, 
if a writer of fiction cares only for a “select ’’ audience, and is 
entirely oblivious of the “common herd,’’ wherein consists his 
raison d’étre?. And, if he is only to be “understood’’ by a 
“select circle,” why should either he or his “peculiar 
followers ’’ betray discomposure, or protest with so much 
warmth, against public indifference or adverse criticism? But. 
really, your correspondent in question should, by rights, have 
adventured some kind of “ interpretation’? of the deep meaning 
assuredly attaching to those passages I cited from “ The Egoist.’’ 
even though only to summarily refute my reflections upon the 
darkness and utter madness of their rendering and purport. 
Yet it would appear that the bare citation of such passages 
afforded Mr. Pym a great deal of pleasure. They are, indeed, 
mystic, and compare amazingly well with the latter-day utter- 
ances of one whom many may remember as that self-announced 
Prophet, to wit, Francis Train. Certainly nothing in the 
archives of English literature can compare, in obscurity and 
extravagance of “metaphor,’’ with the ravings and jargon of 
George Meredith’s “Egoist.’’ But if this hook really has any 
meaning, is the effort to discover it worth the candle? 

Epwin Riprey. 


APPRECIATIONS AND DEPRECIATIONS OF TENNYSON. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


S1r,—While literary criticism, so far as I can judge, has 
never fallen to such abysmal depths of vulgarity and inanity as 
the “new”? art criticism, it has certainly failed to do justice 
to its subject and itself in its efforts to “place’’ Tennyson, 
when celebrating the centenary of his birth. Critics generally 
fail to make the personal equation, to gauge the bias of the time, 
or discern their true position in the ebb and flow in the tide of 
action and reaction. The attempt to “place’’ Tennyson is 
premature, except to minds of cosmic sweep, and of manifold 
oceanic sympathies. 

Tennyson mirrored the nineteenth century more truly and 
fully, I believe, than any other poet or group of poets. He 
represents his epoch ; he shared its doubts and difheulties, its 
hopes and fears; but he glimpsed the distant goal. Being the 
representative of the last century, in estimating him he suffers 
from the contradictory confusion of thought with which that 
time is regarded. Some speak as if we had attained a glorions 
plateau from which we can look down pityingly on that taste- 
less and benighted epoch ; while others look back on it as an 
Elizabethan age in literature. This comes of the smallness of 
looking at a great whole in sections. Tast century was all 
this, but it was infinitely more. It saw the culmination of the 
art of Turner and Constable, who were “early Victorian’”’ ; 
and the splendid development of our peculiarly national art of 
water-colour painting. It witnessed the rise of pre-Raphacl- 
itism, and many glorious new developments of our art; but it 
also witnessed the coming of the blight and decadence, repre- 
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sented by the “ Modernity ’* movements. It gave us the grandest 
development of art criticism in Ruskin’s glorious achievement ; 
it also gave us its antithesis in the “new”’ art criticism. It 
gave us the ghastly depths of bad taste in its crinolines, its 
rep-covered furniture—of hideous greens, purples, and magentas. 
But it also gave us the inestimable boon of the Asthetic move- 
ment, the splendid effects of which are still partly obscured by 
the absurdities of its early apostles. This benefitent reaction 
broke the tyranny of fashion, and banished the crudity of 
colours, replacing them with perfect dreams of delicate loveliness, 
beside which the peacock looked almost crude and primitive! 
Then we had the splendid development in literature of which 
Dickens was king. In science there was a grand advance; and 
its materialistic tendencies were accurately balanced by the 
complementary spiritualistic movements, to which the future 
belongs. They showed that we had discarded as Papal, or old- 
world, “superstitions ’’ much that is now proved to be truth 
of inestimable importance. Thus strangely does Nature main- 
tain her equilibrium and correct one-sided advance. 

These are but a few of the happenings in the “ Marvellous 
Century.”” Its one great characteristic is that it was the fullest 
century in the history of our planet, showing accelerated and 
accelerating motion. 

Now, the work of Tennyson is, to some extent, an epitome of 
that seething age. It was all mirrored musically in the calm 
depths of his mind, which, to use George Eliot’s figure, was 
a crystal lake dreaming the world around it, but dreaming it 
all lovelier. He was something of a prophet and a seer using the 
poet’s lyre. “Above all things, he was a consummate artist. 
Ruskin, that wondrous word-painter, said that four lines of 
Tennyson’s descriptions of Nature’s works were worth more than 
all of his own writings. Tennyson has enriched our thought, 
our emotions, and our language, and he has added to the 
“music which hath built the worlds.”” But the most significant 
aspect of the poct is one with which the ordinary critic is 
incompetent or afraid to deal. He had the mystic gleam— 
glimpses of that spiritual insight which puts him in line with 
the greatest of all ages. He had actual experience of the mystic 
communion with the “dead’’; had seen with inner faculties 
the other side of Matter which veils the glories at which we 
cannot look. These marvellous faculties, latent in all of us, of 
which I gave an account in “Our Unrealised Divine Sonship,” 
in Iast month’s Contemporary Review, constitute man’s crowning 
glory, and lift him immeasurably in the scale of being. Without 
some knowledge of these faculties, the evidence for which runs 
like a golden thread through all history, and are now scientific- 
ally proved, I hold that no one can get at the true inwardness 
of any religion, vital philosophy, or poetry. Tennyson was a 
living witness to these greater realities, and to treat his work and 
ignore this side of it is to treat “Hamlet ’’ without the Prince. 
So our critics had better leave the “placing’’ of our great 
Victorian poet to posterity, or until they themselves grow 
Digger. Above all, let us have done with the blight of carping 
criticism which seeks to belittle Tennyson’s magnificent output, 
and rob us of some rays of the glory which he has shed on our 
Tace E. Wake Coox. 


WE WONDER! 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Str,—In the United States the production of off-colour plays 
is a purely Jewish industry, and most of the rich Semites who 
have secured control of the theatrical business in that country 
made their first business successes by producing plays of that 
character. So well is this fact recognised that the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, which wages war on these 
procaet ions; is regarded by the New York Jews as an anti- 

emite institution, and the many bitter attacks made upon it 
appear almost exclusively in the Jew-controlled newspapers. 
Now, considering that pean ene all the off-colour plays seen 
in London are produced under Jewish management, and that 
they receive most of their “booming” from the Jewish dramatic 
critics, is it not reasonable to assume that the attacks on the 
censorship have come from the same quarter? It is a significant 
fact that the Chairman of the Censorship Committee belongs to 
a Jewish family, whose members make no concealment of their 
conviction that a Jew is under a moral obligation to place the 
interests of his tribe before the welfare of the people he luxuri- 
ates upon. While serving as Under-Home Secretary, Mr. 
Samuel refused to permit the proper enforcement of the Aliens 
Act in the interests of his race. On the ground that the 
Censorship interferes with what would be a flourishing Jewish 
industry, will not this same racial loyalty compel him to use all 
his influence with the Committee and the Government in order 
to assure the abolition of the Censorship? 


JoserH Banister. 
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UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEMY. 


Sir,—The AcapeEmy reviewer of the book on the new language 
“Tlo ’’ appears to be sympathetic towards the idea of an inter- 
national auxiliary language, and it seems regrettable that he 
should, perhaps unconsciously, hinder the introduction of such 
a language. The aim of “ Internationalists,” for two or three 
generations now, has been to arrive at agreement on the use of 
one artificial language as the international auxiliary one. 
Several attempts have been made, notably by the partizans of 
“WVolapuk,”’ but these efforts have been repeatedly frustrated 
by certain reformers, who have confused the aim of an inter- 
national language with that of a perfect language. The last 
and most serious effort was in the introduction of the language 
known as “Esperanto."’ In Esperanto we have a language 
which is at least five times as easy to acquire as any national 
language, sonorous to the ear, flexible, and exceedingly inter- 
national in its derivation. All that is necessary now is inter- 
national agreement on its adoption. Yet again the reformer 
arises, and for the sake of a few minor reforms in the language 
spreads dissension in the movement. The Esperantists admit 
that their language is not perfect, but they assert that per- 
fection is not a necessary quality of an international language. 
German, with all its grammatical imperfections, would be quite 
eligible for the purpose of an international language, did not 
national jealousy hinder its adoption. There is no end to the 
path of language reform, and the movement which aims at a 
perfect language must be dissociated from that which strives 
to introduce international agreement on the use of one language. 
Prospective adherents to the latter movement do not strain at 
minor technical imperfections, their one question is: “How 
many people are agreed on the use of your language?’’ I rejoice 
that the majority of Esperantists are standing firm against the 
introduction of “reforms.’’—Faithfully yours, 

London Esperanto Club. Henry MEtLen. 


* HUNKS.” 
To the Editor of Toe AcapEMy. 

Sin,—I agree with E. W. that the word “hunks,’’ used so 
frequently by writers of the 17th century as a term of con- 
tempt, and applied especially to an old miser, is etymologically 
connected with “hound,” and meant originally a doggish, 
currish person. But how are we to explain the form of the 
word; its strange ending in -ks? I think it is unnecessary to 
postulate the change of ts to ks. _ It is easier to explain the 
ending -ks by a metathesis of -sk. I would compare the English 
word hunks a miser, with the Danish word hundsk, used as 8 
general term of contempt, and having the special meaning of 
“very stingy.” In Swedish the word hundsk means doggish. 
Of course we want some historical evidence to make this sug- 
gestion of mine satisfactory. 


Wadham College, Oxford. A. L. Maruew. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 





The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
vee, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 
























THE “ LEADERS” 


OF FICTION 
THE GAY PARADINES 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 

Academy : “We heartily recommend the story to all our 
readers.” Daily News: ‘A sincere and vivid piece of work.” 
Daily Mirror: “ An admirable picture of life in London one 
hundred years ago.” Daily Chronicle: “A vivid picture of a 
century ago.” 


THE SECRET TERROR 


By ‘‘BRENDA.” 6s. 
Times: ‘A thoroughly good novel” Scotsman: ‘* Cannot 
fail to interest and impress readers about the troubles of real life.” 
Morning Leader : ‘‘ Powerful and straightforward.” 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By ROBERT GRANT. 6s. 

Academy : “One of the really fine books that go to hearten us 
amid the welter of crass futility which now disgraces the name of 
literature.’ The bookbuyer : ‘ One of the small number of 
novels which are destined to be the classics of their subjects. A 
novel on very human linee—full of plot and movement.” 


IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 


M. PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph : “ Away from the beaten track of 
novels : will, by reason of the intenseness of the tale and the 
d.amatic denouement, sustain the reader’s interest from beginning 


*““"STOLEN HONEY 


By ADA and DUDLEY JAMES, 6s. 
Times : ‘A skilful and attractive story.” 


London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn: 











STANLEY PAUL'S LATEST LIST 
THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


A. J. ANDERSON. $3 Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


This important and fascinating romance of the love story of the 
famous friar-artist and the nun Lucrezia—the world’s greatest 
love story—is ready at all Libraries and Bookshops. 

First Review : Sunday Chronicle, in devoting three whole columns to this book, 
says:—'' A great, picturesque and fascinating romance, tu be read with eayer 
interest.” 

Globe.—* A most readable and interesting story. The ways and manners of 
Florence and Prato during the middle of the fifteenth century are portrayed 
with carefulness and are not devoid of colour, and the central figures of the 
story are well and clearly detined. The book should recommend itself to all 
interested in romance. ‘The illustrations are excellently reproduced.” 


A Second Large Edition Ready. Third Edition at press. 


SHOES OF GOLD 
HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


FIRST SEVEN REVIEWS. 

Daily Telegraph.—" A most excellent romance, thoroughly interesting, 
extremely well written and worked out, and should win high favour with sl 
lovers of spirited historical fiction, He will find it hard to put down the 
volume, so ingeniously has the author worked out his plot. A really fine tale 
—we heartily recommend it to all readers in cuntidence that they will not be 
disappointed.” 

Truth.—‘A stirring picture of eighteenth-century Court life at St. Peters- 
burg and Versailles.” 

Morning Leader.—“ A gentleman of France, a striking, vigorous, anil char:m- 
ing romance."” 

Standard.—“ An excellent story. The interest never flags for on iustant.” 

Guardian.—** Wonderfully well rendered.” 

Liverpool Daily Post.—‘* The book is strong." 

Times.—‘* Mr. Drummond writes the historical novel with much talent. A 
busy, spirited story.” 














OTHER NEW 6/- NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
THE SECRET TERROR . “Brenda” 

THE GAY PARADINES... Mre. Stephen Batson 
THE CHIPPENDALES Robert Grant 
STOLEN HONEY... Ada and Dudilie: 
HEARTGREAK HILL Herman K. Viel 
IN CALVERT'’S VALLEY ay a = MM. P. Montague 
LOVE, THE THIEF oe ane on Helen Mathers 
CO-HEIRESSES wee we oe ove & Everett-Green 


"POPULAR 1/- BOOKS. 
BROTHER ROGUE & BROTHER SAINT 
TOM GALLON 
An entirely new Novel at a popular price. 


THE SINS OF SOOIETY 
CECIL RALEIGH 
A Novel adapted from the great Drury Lane Drama Be sure to 
ask for ‘‘the Drury Lane” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another 
book is published under the same title. 





Jamos 











THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 
ALICE PERRIN, Anthor of “Idolatry.” [New Revised Edition, 


Saturday Review.— Full of picturesque adventure and interesting local 
colour.” 
Literary World.—‘' An admirable description of jungle life.” 


A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 
Mre. EDWARD KENNARD 


Bedfo-d Guardian.— The latest in Stanley Paul's splendid series, and, like 
most of the others. a rattling good one, A rollicking tiue tale, full of action, 
and cleverly constructed.” 


THOROUGHBRED FRANCOIS DODSWORTH 


Manchester Guardian.—‘' The book deserves a place ou the shelf uext to 


‘Handley Cross.'" 
GAY LAWLESS 
HELEN MATHERS [Fourth Edition, 
Truth.—** You must rend it, it is full of go. Gay is a detigitiul girl—trenh- 


spirited, impulsive, aud warm-hearted.” 
PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 
Cthird Radition. 


@ COLMORE 
Spectator.—* Powerfully written, and its subjeet demands attention.” 


THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN 


HELEN ROWLAND [Third Edition, 
No more humorous and witty book has been published since the 
**Dolly Dialogues.” 
The *‘ Daily Mail” devoted over nalf-a-page to noticing ** The Widow.” 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON 


QkO. R. SIMS (Plurd Edition, 


THE DEATH GAMBLE GEO. R. SIMs 
THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 


@ KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Being Volume 2 of the *‘ Drury Lane" Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 
4. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Saturday Review.—" A capital racing story, written by one who thoroushly 
knows what he is writing about. The description of races, racing tolk aud 
racing talk are lifelike and interesting.” ‘ 

Financial News.—‘‘ Mr. Hawley Smart was the prince of meine story tellers, 
but it seems to us that Mr. Noel Williams bas every qualincation for ntting: 
the vacant position.” 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's Inu, London. 
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Hes SOTHBERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Velegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





E T. BOTTOM & CO., 
° BOOKSELLERS, Xe, 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 





RITISH MUSEUM. 


The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED 
from WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER Ist, to 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, inclusive. | 


F. G. KENYON, 
Director and Principal Librarian. 


British Museum, 
25th August, 1909. 





T° LOVERS OF RUSKIN.— An 

opportunity occurs of obtaining a SET, 
as new, of the unique LIBRARY EDITION, 
edited by Cook and Wedderburn, at consider- 
ably below cost price.— Write “ BIBLIOPHILE.” 
clo J. W. Vickers & Co., 5, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 
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Typewriting. 





YPEWRITING promptly and 
ft accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and_ references. — Address Miss 
MEssER, The O.chard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
| biton, S.W. 





ANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE.)— 

COMPLETE WORKS, with Life by 
Forster ; portrait; 8 vols., original cloth ; 
Chapman & Hall, 1876; £5 5s.—WALKER, 





37, Briggate, Leeds. 

| MVYPEWRITING. — The WEST 
| KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ 
| MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and Gereral 


Copying. Private Dictation Room. Circulars, 
&c., duplicated. References. Established 16 
| years.—SikES & S1KES, 223A, Hammersmith 
Road, London, W. 





OOKS—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
|CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
elected. from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Harmsworth Ency- 
clopeedia, 10 Vols., 56s. nt, for 32s. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Khead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. ‘6d. 








[ss LITTLE SALON 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 

No Entrauce Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write DirEcTOR, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 





A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 
RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Specidy =e one Illustrated Books of the 
Ae = Century and Modern French EDIT.ONS 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting ame to me. 
Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 





XFORD UNIVERSITY. 
DELEGACY FOR THE TRAINING OF 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES and Practical 
Work will be held in Oxford between the 
dates of August 3 and August 31. The Lec- 
tures will deal with. the teaching of all the 
School subjects and with the Theory of 
Education. Students may take one week only 
of the Course to attend the Lectures on the 
ag Se of their special subjects, 

For full information, fees, &c., apply to 
N. WATERFIELD, Secretary, Secondary Tain. 
ing Delegacy, Old Clarendon Building, Oxford. 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books | 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








The Rain! —s 


It has been raining all June and 
July, and now we are at August and 
it may keep raining. If so, you should 


turn to the new books, 


want guidance as to them get the 
AUGUST 
BOOK MONTHLY. 


It costs Sixpence, and is published by 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 


Stationers’ Hall Court, 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 






PUBLISHED 
















and if you 





Six Months .., 
Three Months 


Six Months ... 
Three Months 


London. 


igitized by (SO gle 








“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


**Che County Gentleman §& Land & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 
INC, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. 
Twelve Months ... 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 
Twelve Months ... 


Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 
















ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
(Ordinary Issue.) 


014 0 
41170 


o 7 0| Twelve Months ... 
Six Months o 18 6 
Three Months 0 93 


The above rates include all 
Special Numbers. 


S110 6 
O15 3 
079 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Author of “The City of theSoul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. hey include Lord 
| Alfred Douglas's recent work in “The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed | 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 

: “ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which ts no small part 
| of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

; The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douxlas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
| nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 4 

The SCOTSMAN says: i 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon ; 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ,; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 








The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Wathout hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poctry, 
: ‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
| exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 








e_ eae 2 a Say a9 poet ens BEES S38 sees Se 
IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 

THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 

AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Fecap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 

THE CITY OF THE SOUL: By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 














THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCCLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICE reSMITH'S 


So far ¢ as the Soi a 1s 
concerned, Messrs. W. 
Smith &F Son are no ee 
“ spi] at your service. We 
have taken thee ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 
not get tt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


We look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight agaist 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopolsst. 


NEVER MIND SMITH’S 
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THE ACADEMY C SEP 11 1905 =) “Old Morality” 


THE eel ee 


WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH REVIEW 
Edited by LORD ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 


No. 1948 SEPTEMBER 4, 1909 PricE THREEPENCE 


TO OUR READERS 


[f you are told that the 
ACADEMY zs “ sold out,” or 
“dipicult to obtain, please don’t 
worry. Send your name and 
address to the Publisher of the 
“ Academy,” 63 Lincoln's [nn 
Fields, London, W.C. HE 
ts “still at your service”; and 
he will see that you are 


supplied punctually, 


Che “ ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 
ANYWHERE—EXCEPTING ATI] 
W. H. SMITH’S STALLS & SHOPS 


Google 
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THE 


Lanston | M onotype 


Composing and Casting Machine 


is now to be found in the Com- 
posing Rooms of more than 


SIX HUNDRED European Printers. 














It is the best friend the General Printer can 


have on his premises. 
It is used by all the leading Book Printers. 
It is the only practical machine for Tables. 


It is as economical as its cheapest com- 
petitor for common work, and immeasur- 


ably superior for all higher grades. 


It maintains in all classes of Work the per- 
fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 








For fall particulars, call at, or write to the <ffices of 


The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


43 and 43a, FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works—REDHILL, SURREY. 





Google 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Ws have received from a firm of publishers “A Book of 
Sonnets,” price twopence. The sonnets included in this 
booklet have been brought together by a Miss or Mrs. 
Barter; L.L.A., who is described on the title-page as “ Late 
Headmistress of the Braintree Pupil-Teachers’ School.” 
In view of this fact, and in- view of the notes at the end 
of the volume and the tone of the “Short Sketch of the 
History of the Engtish Sonnet” which precedes the selec- 
tion, we conclude that “A Book of Sonnets” is designed 
for use in schools, and will probably be adopted as an 
English “reader” by various educational bodies. With 
Miss Barter’s selection of sonnets suitable to place before 
beginners in the study of English poetry we have no quarrel 
in the main. She offers us sonnets by Wyatt, Surrey, 
Spenser, Sidney, Daniel, Drayton, Barnfield, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Walsh, Warton, Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, 
Blanco White, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Christina 
Rossetti, Dante Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, and William 
Watson; so that altogether the collection may be con- 
sidered fairly representative as far as it goes. The fly in 
the oirttment is the inevitable sonnet by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, “who has kindly allowed two of his sonnets to 
be printed in this little book, and has himself suggested 
the selection of that entitled ‘The First Kiss.’” Why Miss 
Barter should go out of her way to print sonnets by Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, and thus hold them up as classical examples 
of the English sonnet, passes our comprehension. We have 
previously pointed out in these columns that, however com- 
petent Mr. Watts-Dunton may be as a critic of other 
people’s sonnets and as a writer on the sonnet form, the 
sonnets he himself produces are, as a rule, mediocre, and 
never by any chance fit to be included among the best. 
“The First Kiss,” selected by Mr, Watts-Dunton himself 
to represent him among the great English sonnet writers, 
bears its own condemnation on the face of it:— 











If only in dreams may Man be fully blest, 
Is Heaven a dream? Is she I claspt a dream? 
Or stood she here even now where dewdrops gleam. 
And miles of furze shine yellow down the West? 
I seem to clasp her still—still on my breast 
Her bosom beats: I see the bright eyes beam. 
I think she kiss’d these lips, for now they seem 


Google 





Scarce mine: so hallow’d of. the lips they press’d. 

Yon thicket’s breath—-can that be eglantine? — 
Those birds—can they be Morning’s choristers? 
Can this be Earth? Can these be banks of furze? 


And so on, It is our plain duty to keep on sayirig that 
at best this is only middling work, and that no person 
possessed of proper feeling for the sonnet form would have 
allowed it to pass. It seems to us a thousand pities that 
such a sonnet should be foisted on to small children as a 
classical example of the English sonnet. 


We note, too, with disapproval, that while Mr. William 
Watson has written a few sound sonnets, Miss Barter 
proffers us an example which ends as follows :— 


Sweetest to dream, on easeful earth reclined, 
Far in some forest’s ancient idleness, © 
.Under the shadow of its bossy boles ; 
Beyond the world’s pursuit, and Care’s access ; 
And hear the wild feet of the elfin wind © 
Dancing and prancing in mad caprioles. 


The last line is bad enough to have been written by Mr. 
Watts-Dunton himself. This putting forward of living 
writers in the figure of great masters in children’s poetry 
books is no doubt most soothing and flattering to the living 
writers. But it is very unfortunate for the youth of the 
country. ah cep é Bol eae) 


A certain literary gentleman-of-all-work has been 
wandering in Paris, and no less a high critical authority 
than 7. P.’s Weekly describes the result as “The Book 
of the Week.” The author of the work is a great hand at 
quotation, and 7. P.’s Weekly, of course, quotes to its 
heart’s content. It is interesting to consider the quota- 
tions of 7. P.’s Weekly, because we may learn from them 
@ great deal that is illuminating. T. P. quotes exactly the 
passages which one would expect him to rejoice over. 
For example, take this of a restaurant :— 


It is not cheap, it is little less dear indeed than 
the Café Anglais or Paillard’s, to name the two 
restaurants of renown which are nearest to it; its 
cellar is poor and limited to half a dozen wines; its 
two rooms are minute and hot; but the idea of gas- 
tronomy reigns—everything is subordinated to the 
food and the cooking. If you order a trout, it is the 
best trout that France can breed, and it is swimming 
in the kitchen at the time the solitary waiter repeats 
your command; no such asparagus reaches any other 
Paris restaurant, no such Pré Salé and no such wild 
strawberries. 


We have all heard of this restaurant. It has been the 
stand-by of people who consider themselves elegant and 
superior time out of mind. Our wanderer in Paris, we 
are told, discreetly withholds the locality and the name 
of his gourmet’s paradise. Persons who trade in such 
paradises always do withhold names and addresses. 
Neither the wanderer in Paris nor T. P. can get a better 
trout or better asparagus or better wild strawberries than 
any person with money in his pocket can obtain at the 
Café Anglais. The solitary waiter and the two hot rooms 
idea is very pretty, and will enthral Bayswater and Paris 
and back for thirty-one and sixpence, but persons who 
know Paris as a sort of suburb of London also know 


better. 
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T. P. and his wanderer are full of other marvels, as 
thus :— 


No matter with what fervour the entente is fostered 
and nourished, the Parisian cabman will see to it 
that the hatchet is never too deeply interred, that the 
racial excrescences are not too smoothly planed. 
Polite hotel managers, obsequious restaurateurs, 
smiling sommeliers, and irradiated shopkeepers may 
do their best to assure the Anglo-Saxon that he is 
among a people that exist merely to do him honour 
and adore his personality ; but directly he hails a cab 
he knows better. The truth is then his. Not that 
the Parisian cocher hates a foreigner. Nothing so 
crude as that. He merely is possessed by a devil of 
contempt that prompts him to humiliate and confound 
us. To begin with he will not appear to want you 
as a fare; he will make it a favour to drive you at 
all. He will then begin his policy of humorous pin- 
pricks. Though you speak with the accent of 
Mounet-Sully himself he will force you to pronounce 
the name of your destination not once but many times, 
and then very likely he will drive you somewhere 
else first. You may step into his cab with a feeling 
that Paris is becoming a native city; you will emerge 
wishing it at the bottom of the sea. That is the 
cocher’s special mission in life—subtly and insidiously 
to humiliate the tourist. 


We take it that our pretty writer speaks from his ex- 
perience, but we can assure him that his experience is 
singular and particular, and that though his accent be 
that of Mounet-Sully himself his travellers’ tales savour of 
Mrs. Partington. Of course, we have the secret of the 
wondrous frame of mind in that one word “tourist.” 
People who really know Paris are never tourists. 


We understand that Mr. Frank Harris has sold Vanity 
Fair to a syndicate in which Mr. Newbold of the Hra is 
the leading spirit. It is to be hoped that the deal means 
the removal of Vanity Fair from the category of socialistic 
and anarchistic journalism, and that the readers of what 
used to be a reasonable and fairly witty society journal 
will be spared further puling articles about the moral 
virtues of “Nihilists I have met,” and further dubious 
“poetry ” by Mr. A. Crowley. It is interesting to note 
also that Mr. Harris’s book about Shakespeare is shortly 
to be published by the New Age Press. So that Mr. 
Harris has definitely joined the “intellectuals” at last. 
We shall, no doubt, see him spreading himself in the Vew 


Age itself before the year is out, and we shall then perceive | 


that it is possible for a man to find his level even in 
journalism. Meanwhile, Vanity Fatr, though pretty 
dull and ill-written, is becoming a trifle more sensible, 
and does its best to remind us somewhat of the Vanity 
Fair of old. 


It goes without saying that Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
approves, on the whole, of Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton’s 
book about Mr. George Bernard Shaw. “The book is 
what everybody expected it to be,” says Mr. Shaw, “ the 
best work of literary art I have yet provoked. It is a 
fascinating portrait study, and I am proud to have been 
the painter’s model. It is in the great tradition of literary 
portraiture [thereby, no doubt, resembling Mr. Chesterton’s 
much be-puffed “Browning”]; it gives not only the figure 
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but the epoch. It makes the figure interesting and memor- 
able by giving it the greatness and spaciousness of an epoch, 
and it makes it attractive by giving it the handsomest and 
friendliest personal qualities of the painter himself.” Dear 
Mr. Chesterton! Dear Mr. Shaw! Let us embrace one 
another fatly. But if Mr. Shaw approves of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s Mr, Shaw, there are moments when he does not 
approve altogethér of Mr. Chesterton.- Mr. Shaw 
imagines, rightly or wrongly, that Mr. Chesterton drinks 
beer. He accuses Mr. Chesterton of accusing him of 
not being drunk enough to write his plays properly, and 
he argues that because Mr. Chesterton has done this thing 
Mr. Chesterton is “wropped up” in sack, which Mr. Shaw 
evidently imagines to be a species of four ale. We hold 
no brief for Mr. Chesterton’s beer-drinkings or other pot- 
wallopings. At the same time it seems to us that Mr. 
Shaw has an unfortunate habit of assuming that persons 
who cannot bring themselves to sprawl before Shaw and 
his works at all times and at all seasons must of necessity 
be brutishly addicted to extreme potations. Less than a 
year ago Mr. Shaw was advising the editor of this paper 
to get rid of his dramatic critic because the poor devil 
did not happen to like “Getting Married,” and Mr. Shaw 
suggested that the man must have been drunk when he 
saw the play. According to Shaw, “Beer, glorious beer, 
or Beer for Beer’s Sake,” is Chesterton’s battle cry, and 
consequently, when Chesterton happens io say anything 
which Shaw does not happen to like, it is beer for 
beer’s sake which is at fault. For our own part, we are 
of opinion that Chesterton on Shaw is undoubtedly beer, 
and small beer at that. Shaw may affect to complain, 
and even go the length of throwing out the unkind hint 
that Chesterton is living on Shaw’s work. But the fact 
remains that Chesterton's book will do a great deal more 
for Shaw than it is likely to do for Chesterion. 


In the course of further remarks Mr. Shaw does his best 
to poiat a moral. He says:— 


I have tried to teach Mr. Chesterton that the will 
that moves us is dogmatic; that our brain is only the 
very imperfect instrument by which we devise prac- 
tical means for fulfilling that will; that logic is our 
attempt to understand it and to reconcile its apparent 
contradictions with some intelligible theory of its 
purpose; and that the man who gives to reason and 
logic the attributes and authority of the will—the 
Rationalist—is the most hopeless of fools ; and all that 
I have got into his otherwise very wonderful brain 
is, that whatever is reasonable and logical is false, and 
whatever is nonsensical is true. ; 

But what is the good of trying to teach Mr. Chesterton 
anything? Shaw further treats his biographer to the fol- 
lowing final rebuff:—“ His appointed work is not that of 
speculating what I am here for, but of discovering and 
doing what he himself is here for.” In point of fact, 
Chesterton discovered what he is here for long ago, and 
he has been doing it ever since. He is here to make a 
vast deal of noise about nothing, and we are acquainted 
with nobody who is better at the business. Shaw himself 
may run him very hard, but that is another story. 


What on earth has become of our poor suffering sisters, 
the suffragists and the suffragettes? For at least a mpnth 
past nothing whatever has been heard of them, and the 
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columns of space in the newspapers which used to be de- 
voted to an account of their doings are now given over 
to the usual silly season topics, which include in the case 
of Pearson’s penny daily, otherwise known as the Stan- 
dard, a series of letters from Anglican Bishops under the 
heading of “The Church and Modern Life.” The letters 
from the Bishops, uninspired, materialistic, and earthy, are 
dismal enough reading, Heaven knows; but they are at 
any rate a welcome relief from the interminable recital 
of the idiotic antics of the whooping sisterhood. We do 
not for a moment suppose that the ladies in question have 


ceased to shriek and to whoop and to formulate their | 
“demands ”; we have every reason to believe that in these | 
What has | 


directions they are going as strongly as ever. 
happened is that at last the editors of the various daily 
papers have begun to realise the utter lack of interest 
which is felt by the public at large in the absurd move- 
ment. Even that gallant old dog, the Daily Telegraph, 
has dropped the subject, and the other chief organ of 
the suffragists, the Daily News, is too much occupied 
in circulating what may be mildly called misleading reports 
about the “popularity” of the Budget to spare any 
space to the Pankhursts, the Pethick Lawrences, the 
Despards, the Groves, the McLarens, and the rest of them. 
It is not much more than a year ago that almost every 
newspaper of importance in England and about half the 


men one met had agreed together that woman’s suffrage . 


“must come.” And at that time THz AcapeMy was the 


only paper in England which consistently and steadily | 


flouted the idea that everything must come to those who 
howl long enough. Now, when everybody has come round 


to our point of view and the suffrage movement is as | 


dead as a door-nail, we might, perhaps, be permitted to 


indulge in a little self-congratulation, but we shall prefer | 


to ask our readers to believe that as we were right about 
the suffragists so shall we turn out to be right about 
the Budget. 





The latest blow inflicted on this mixture of iniquity 
and buffoonery has been the withdrawal by Mr. Lloyd 
George of the clause permitting grocers to sell spirits in 
small bottles of less than a pint. This flagrant and un- 
blushing attempt to catch the votes of the prospective 
beneficiaries was defeated by the representations of the 
Radical teetotal and temperance party. We do not say 
that the incident of this withdrawal is the last nail in the 
coffin of the Budget, for the simple reason that day by 
day until the discussion in the House of Commons is ended 
there will be more nails. We shall confine ourselves to 
repeating here and now what we said at least eight 
months ago, and at least three months before any other 
newspaper suggested such a thing—that the House of Lords 
will certainly throw out the Budget, lock, stock, and barrel. 
It is amusing to remember that at the time when certain 
Unionist papers began timidly to hint at such a possibility 
the Times, which under its present management has 
neither more nor less weight in the matter of politics than 
the Daily Mail, poured contempt on the suggestion, and 
implored those misguided members of the Unionist party 
to put away from their minds all thoughts of such hope- 
lessly unattainable and unconstitutional ideas. The 
Times, of course, was absolutely wrong, as it generally is 
nowadays, and as in the nature of things it is bound to 
continue to be wrong. But, fortunately for the Harms- 
worthised “Thunderer,” the public memory about such 
matters is very short. 
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A DREAM 


“T have been a youth and a maiden, and a bush and a 


bird, and a gleaming fish in the sea.”—EmPeEpoc.es. 


I have drunk of all waters; all things now 
I know; within the sea immutable 
A bubble; pitted clay beside the well, 

A serpent-haunted stone of secret vow; 

The new wine of the earth that lifts the bough, 
A cold, crowned rush was I, a gleaming fish, 
A ceryl-bird. 

As man, and maid, beneath the Crooked Plough; 


I dipped in many a dish 


And for a moment, in an arch of light, 
Out of the stream of drifting bitterness, 
I have beheld the unending retinue, 
In secret issuing from the low and less, 
Stream like a vision, and glitter out of sight, 
Where all the things that were are born anew. 


M. Jovgpain. 





“OLD 


Tue ghost of Hamlet’s father had a good deal to com- 


MORALITY” 


municate to Hamlet which might on the whole be con- 
sidered interesting. And, putting for the moment the 
Honourable W. F. D. Smith in the position of a sort of 
newspaper-selling and umbrella-ring huckstering Hamlet, 
we wonder what might not happen if the ghost of “Old 
Morality” were suddenly to come upon the melancholy 
member for the Strand Division, say, in one of his walks 
after midnight on the terrace of our excellent House of 
Commons. If the day had been an ordinary English grub- 
along working day, our Mr. Smith might no doubt smile 
at the stars and hug himself in the knowledge that, ho 
matter what Mr. Lloyd George may have been threatening, 
and no matter how dull and wearisome had been the night’s 
debate, the house of Smith would have done its proper 
daily work and collected its usual guerdon in the shape 
of large sums of pennies and hapennies for the sale of 
all manner of periodical literature, promulgated chiefly 
by Harmsworth, not to mention sixpences and shillings for 
the sale of the alluring and frequently dubious novel of 
the period. Reflecting upon this harmless business as a 
philosopher might, Mr. Smith would see nothing in it but 
good fortune and splendid enterprise. “The press,” he 
would murmur, “is a mighty engine, and in the hands of 
our dear friend Harmsworth it has become the mightiest 


engine in all fair Britain; and, of course, the mightier it 
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becomes, the more we Smiths manage to get out of it.’ 
Furthermore, the run upon fiction may or may not be an 
edifying sign of the times, but there can be no doubt that 
it brings grist to the mill, and the jolly old millers at 186, 
Strand, are very fond of grist. There is no harm in being 
fond of grist; enterprise and industry and commercial 
acumen were ever, and quite properly, rewarded with grist, 
and on the whole it is a rather pleasant thing to be young 
Mr. F. D. Smith, M.P., President of the Hambleden 
And in the midst of these 
consoling thoughts there might appear the ghost of “Old 


Swimming Club, etc., etc., etc. 


Morality,” rid of the flesh, and clothed in, as it were, 
diaphanousness. We can picture young Mr. Smith pinch- 
ing himself to' make sure that he was awake, and in 
our mind’s eye we can see him clap a damp hand to a 


clammy brow, and we can hear him ejaculate, in a sort 
Then 
probably young Mr. Smith might remember his Shake- 


of tremulous soffo voce, “By Jove, it’s father!” 


speare, and feel that in the circumstances a little recita- 


tion would be appropriate. Here is Mr. Smith :— 
But, soft! 


I'll cross it, though it blast me.—Stay, illusion, 


Behold! lo, where it comes again! 


If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 
Speak to me! 

If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
Speak to. me! 

If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 
Which happily foreknowing may avoid, 

O, speak! 

Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 
Speak of it, stay, and speak! 


. Of course, in the play Hamlet himself never made _ 


use of these words at all, but in view of what Hamlet really | 


did say to his father they may suffice. Not to put too fine 
& point upon it, the reply of the ghost of “Old Morality” 
might turn out to be a very useful and pertinent reply :— 

Frederick, my son, I am thy father’s spirit. 

I kept the bookstalls in the fine old days, 

And kept them to huge profit; what is more, 

I kept them to the credit of the Smiths; 

And though my eye was ever on omr tills, 

My other eye was on the public good. 

I did not sell the Freethinker, dear Frederick ; 

_ I did not hawk “hot” novels at the doors 

Of third-class railway carriages, and little boys 

Bearing my honest name upon their caps 

Never sqld racing cards at Waterloo. 

Or 
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| Naturally, it would be cock-crow at once. 





Sept. 4, 1909 


At which point, not being an admirer of bad poetry, young 
Mr. Smith might very opportunely remark, “Father, you 
have said quite enough, and, to put it mildly, I fail to 
agree with you. The times, which were out of joint even in 
your day, are nowadays thoroughly dislocated, and the 
great house of Smith must move with the times or perish. | 
Besides, your poetry is bad. It reminds me of the poetry 
which, I am told, is shortly to be included in the school 
poetry books. One stanza of this stuff will be sufficient 


for you, father :— 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village bookstall stands. 

The Smith a mighty man is he, 
With large, acquisitive hands, 

And his grip on the monopoly 
Is strong as iron bands. 


And if you would like a bit more, here you are :— 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears the manager’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice, 

It sounds to him like Crosland’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise, 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes.” 


“Old Morality” 
was not fond of jokes. He was a serious gentleman, who 
spoke seriously and who thought seriously, thereby differ- 
ing hugely from the present house of Smith, which never 
We have delivered 
We 
should like the Honourable W. F. D. Smith to summon to 


his side the memory of his late father, whom he no doubt 


speaks and apparently never thinks. 


ourselves of this little jeu d’esprit for a purpose. 


respected and loved, and who was a great man of business 
Let the Honourable 
W. F. D. Smith visit his own establishments with that 
memory upon him, and let him consider whether the house 


and a considerable moralist to boot. 


of Smith, in its doubtless righteous passion for enterprise 
and quick returns, is not allowing its duty by the public 
morality to lapse into a negligible and non-existing 
quantity. Do not be put off with speciousness, Mr. Smith. 
The argument of the “brains” of your firm is “Smiths are 
merely distributors; they have nothing to do with morals, 
The 
argument of “Old Morality” was, “I am here.to meet 
the public demand, but if the public should happen to 
demand what happens to be dubious or undesirable, they 


and they merely supply what the public demand.” 


won't get it from Smith's.” Which is the nobler, sounder, 


saner, and sweeter policy? 
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A TYROLESE SAINT 
St. Notburga—Her Shrine and ‘her Legend. 


Ar Eben, near Jenbach, in the Upper Innthal, is the pil- 
grimage church of St. Notburga, a Tyrolese saint of the 
thirteenth century. It stands in a spot of great beauty, a 
grassy plateau some three thousand feet above the sea, 
looking on the one side towards the Achensee, a blue lake 
set in pine forests, on the other down into the deep, wide 
valley through which the Inn rushes to meet the Danube. 
Around are pleasant hay and corn fields and wooden houses 
of peasants, and the saint herself—you may see her image 
adorning many a fountain and dwelling-place hereabouts— 
is represented as a Tyrolese peasant with sickle and sheaf 
in her hand. Her legend—as one may read it in the little 
books provided for the pilgrims—seems to me to have 
distinct interest ‘and charm, and a pastoral character ‘in 
keeping with the surroundings of her sanctuary and the 
life of her peasant suppliants. i” 

I came to Eben one July evening, weary with the sultry 
heat of Munich. The place may be reached from Jenbach 
by the little Achensee railway, but to me it was a refresh- 
ment to climb the steep path that led, in about an hour, 
first by a noisy torrent’s side, then through tall, dark 
pinés, very mysterious in the twilight, to the flat place, 
the Eben (even) land where are the white-spired church, 
the spacious Pfarrhof, and the pleasant, homely Gasthaus 
zum Kirchenwirt. Built, no doubt, originally for the pil- 
grims, the inn is now frequented by a certain number of 
German and Austrian Sommerfrischler, but when I arrived 
there were no strangers. In the Gaststube, however, there 
were peasants who danced with the girls of the house, 
played the zither, and sang lively Tyrolese airs. I sat there 
for a time, drinking delicious milk with the sweetness of 
Alpine flowers, and then went to bed in a clean, fresh room 
for which only a shilling was charged. In the morning I 
visited the church and the curé, and tried to learn some- 
thing about St. Notburga. The church is a stuccoed 
eighteenth-century building, adorned with much paint and 
gilding ; the tower above, with spire and gables of typical 
Tyrolese form, belongs to a more ancient sanctuary. Above 
the high altar are the relics of the saint; on the vaulting 
her legend is set forth in’ frescoes; and at the west end 
are many votive offerings, ¢rude, quaint little pictures and 
inscriptions telling of blessings received through her inter- 
cession. From the curé I learnt that the pilgrims are 
mostly Bavarians and Tyrolese, and that the great time for 
pilgrimages is the spring, and I was able to buy in the 
parsonage a short life of the saint. 

She was born, I learnt, in-1265, at Rattenberg, a little 
town that is still quaint and picturesque, with many old 
houses and a medieval castle, some seven miles further 
down the Inn than Jenbach.- She was christened Notburga 
after another saint of that name, a Scotch princess who, 
driven from her home, had found a refuge at Klettgan, in 
Baden, and whose tomb had become a favourite place and 
pilgrimage. At the age of eighteen our Tyrolese Notburga 
became a cook in the service of the Lord of Rottenburg, a 
neighbouring castle. Here she served faithfully, being 
noted for her piety and her goodness to the poor and sick, 
to whom she distributed food and drink left over from the 
castle table, and other alms provided by her master and 
mistress, who were génerous and charitable. After six years, 
however, the o!d people died, and their son, the new lord, 
and his wife, Ottilia von Niederthor,: were of different 
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mould. Notonly did Ottilia, a hard and avaricious woman, 
order Notburga to give all waste food to the pigs, but she 
grew furious when she found that the generous girl stinted 
herself that she might save a portion for the poor.. At last 
she drove her from her service, and Notburga tried to seek 
a new situation. It was at Eben that she found one, as 
farm servant in a house that is still pointed out as the 
place of her sojourn. To tend the cattle was her peculiar 
task, but she had also to help with other farm duties and 
in housework. On entering service the pious girl had 
made an agreement with the farmer that on Saturdays and 
the eves of festivals she should leave her work early and 
have time for devotion. One Saturday in the harvest sea- 
son he refused to let her go. Notburga, the legend tells, 
appealed to Heaven, and lo! a miracle. She raises her 
sickle with ‘her hand, lets it go, and it remains suspended 
in mid-air! The farmer could not withstand this evident 


| wonder; he set Notburga free for her prayers, but his 


later treatment was such that she had to leave. Mean- 
while punishment had come upon the house of Rottenburg. 
The Lady Ottilia had died, and the castle had been pil- 
laged. Coming to a better mind, the Lord of Rottenburg 
recalled Notburga, who spent the rest of her days peace- 
fully ‘in the. castle, feeding the poor and the wayfarers, 
visiting the sick, consoling the prisoners in the dungeons, 
and teaching the children of her master. At last, in 1313, 
she died. Concerning her funeral she made a strange 
request: that her body should be laid on an ox-cart, that 
the beasts should be allowed to wander where they would, 
and that when they stopped, there she should be buried. 
So it was done. One can imagine the procession, the cart 
and the white oxen—which are still used in Tyrol as beasts 
of burden—a priest, the master ahd his eldest son, and 
all the household. Through the castle gates they passed, 


' across the high road where a crowd of poor joined mourn- 


fully in the procession, to the rushing Inn. The oxen 
stepped across the river, it is said, and came dry to the 
other side. Passing Jenbach they mounted the heights, 
and made for the litile chapel of St. Rupert, which stood 
where the Eben church now is. Entering in, they left 
their burden before the altar. There Notburga was buried ; 
thither pilgrims flocked, attracted by the story of the 
miracles. Their offerings were so large that in 1434 it 
was possible to build a considerable church in place of the 
little chapel. In the mid-eighteenth century Notburga’s 
bones were brought up from the vauli where they rested, 
the church was rebuilt in its present form, and the relics, 
arrayed in gorgeous vestments, were placed above the high 
altar. In 1862 she was canonised by the Pope, and her 
feast is kept on September 14th, the traditional anniver- 
sary of her death. The intercession of St. Notburga, once 
the tender of kine, is particularly valued in cases of cattle 
disease; there are stories, too, of miraculous cures of men 
and women, and of other help brought by her in time of 
need, C. A. M. 





THE WEEK END 


Ir is hinted, we do not know with what precise degree of 
authority, that the fashion or passion for clearing out of 
London from Saturday to Monday, a form of topical 
fidgets fostered by our railway companies, and highly 
influential, it is said, in developing certain favoured rural 
neighbourhoods, is already on the wane. 

It was—is—anyhow and emphatically of the kind of 
fashion that does “pass,” go and come, just as “bowler” 
bats go up and down, and “toppers” in and out. 
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And serious charges have been laid to its door as a social 
movement. 

In a sense, it may be said to have had a devastating 
effect on an institution, popular and well known in the 
days of our youth, the bachelor’s and young man’s heb- 
domadal “field day.” There was a time when Sunday was, 
so to speak, a “safe draw,” and if you wanted to recall quite 
a number of friends and relatives to the fact of your 
existence, or to sweep into the drag-net of acquaintance 
any quantity of slightly attached families, Sunday was the 
day to do this securely, and with no worse result than a 
sense of hoarseness and over-exertion at bedtime, and 
perhaps mild, nervous qualms lest the same common form 
of personal news or gossip had been repeated—once too 
often—to the same audience. 

Whereas nowadays, though things are said to be mend- 
ing, the enthusiasm for “kind remembrance” and friend- 
culture is gnawed at the root by a secret worm—the terror 
of finding nobody at home. Even if one stays in town 
oneself (solitary in the companionship of some six million 
people) the mere conventional suspicion that one does 
not, will, we have heard it urged, suffice to waste and 
nullify hours of hospitable suspense and perhaps a quarter 
of a pound of good China tea. 

Such misunderstandings are regrettable, though it must 
be supposed they find their own remedy. Calling-cards, the 
paper that often represents, when not left by a conventional 
arrangement with the milkman, so much specie of ambu- 
latory exertion, must as often provoke a sense of remorse. 
While the poorer majority of the great upper class, to 
whom even “ Friday-to-Tuesday ” tickets are a burden, in- 
cline to resent the tyranny of fashion. 

The history of “How Sunday at home became unbear- 
able,” to certain sections of society at any rate, though the 
movement has been deep and widespread, would occupy a 
respectable chapter of late Victorian or early Edwardian 
social history. Sunday—Sunday afternoon, at any rate— 
had become rather terrible to many of us before that date. 

There was a curious state of coma, diagnosed by foreign 
critics as a feature of the Puritan digestion, that settled 
down on the orthodox British household after morning 
service on that fated day (very much as a yellow fog settles 
down on the metropolis), not to be dispersed till Monday 
morning. That was noticeable in all the rural homes of 
England. 

On the awfulness of the London Sunday there has per- 
haps been a more recognisable consensus of opinion. An 
unknown poet has sung of it— 


“Comes the drear, the dun day, 
When the week-ends meet 
And the blight of Sunday 
Withers all the street.” ¢ 


There is something convincing in the notion to one who 
well considers the social impossibility of London’s main 
streets on the Sabbath Day. Vical London, it would seem, 
knows how to work, but not how to keep holiday or recreate 
itself. The open shop fronts here and there make but a 
hollow pretence of festivity. The people that wander there- 
about in groups or pairs affect us with a strange sense of 
loss and aimlessness. Perhaps our first instinctive feeling 
is one of thankfulness that we have not the personal 
responsibility—incurred by children who have thought- 
lessly “ got out” too many toys—of putting them all back 
in their proper places, a duty that sometimes does devolve 
on our faithful police in respect of unhappy or weak-witted 
old gentlemen found wandering in mind and body about 
the West-end. 

The fashion we speak of is, of course, closely connected 
with a certain change in popular attitude towards the 
Sabbath, and a general relaxation of the ties of orthodox 
Opinion and convention ; perhaps also, one may conjecture, 
with a kindred social tendency to shake ourselves free of 
the old-world trammels of time. 

In what seems to some of us the disrespectful treatment 
of Sunday in the passion for cramming a somewhat ill- 
digested holiday into the interstices of a week-end, there 
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surely lurks a desire to obliterate these temporal termini 
altogether and to get afloat on the open stream of time, 
unhampered by ecclesiastical barrages or astronomical 
locks. For this outburst of Positivist or Liberationist 
impatience, if it be such, it would be interesting to know 
whether the world was really ripe. 

If we have done with the Sabbath (which may be more 
than doubtful) as a Day of Rest, have we done with it as a 
point d’appui or moral ratchet to the wheel of time? The 
subconscious object of the obliteration of the old-world 
year-marks (in itself a fascinating impulse, noticeable in 
all phases of renaissance as it was in the French Revolu- 
tion) was, as Adam so delicately describes the charm of 
his conversation with Eve, to— 


“Forget all time,” 


to shake off the nightmare of the brevity of our existence 
and banish from our banquets the death’s head of “ age.” 

It is a sort of revolt against the Calendar. But do we 
not still believe, however great our philosophic detach- 
ment from-the ephemeral, that our moral life is safest, so 
to speak, in watertight compartments? 

Struggle as we will, we are but pitiable ephemera, our 
little life is rounded with a sleep, and in our mental and 
moral cruises after better things we do not much care to 
go out of sight of shore. If one week (or month or year) 
is spoilt we rather like to feel we have a fresh one to play 
with. 

Is it not certain, as ever, that many more of our good re- 
solutions are made on a Sunday and broken on a Saturday 
than at other seasons? Do we not shrink into the dark and 
cosy corner of the “ week-end” with some sense, as it were, 
of a mysterious cosmic pause, of a momentary evasion of 
the “wheel and drift of things’? Do we not start again 
with a mysterious and uareasoning sense of renewed option 
in life? And, lastly, do we not, most of us, need these 
temporal illusions that lure us on as the elusive mountain 
peak lures on the ever-disappointed but hopeful climber, to 
conceal from us the comparative futility and depressing 
monotony of our life-journey ? 








THE TEMPTATIONS; OR, EROS, 
PLUTUS, AND GLORY 
[From Baudelaire.] 


Lasr night three magnificent spirits of evil climbed the 
mysterious stairway by which Hell enters to attack the 
weakness of sleeping man, and enters into secret communion 
and fellowship with him. They stood before me in all 
their glory, as on a stage, and a sulphurous light shone 
from the three, so that they glowed against the opaque 
curtain of night. They wore so proud an air, and one so 
full of mastery, that at first sight I took them for true gods. 

The face of the first spirit had the beauty of either sex, 
and the lines of his body were soft and delicate as that of 
the ancient Bacchus. His languid eyes, of some shadowy 
and melting hue, were like violets beaten upon by the 
heavy drops of the storm; his parted lips were like jars 
of perfume, and every time he sighed essenced and 
fluttering insects caught fire from the ardours of his breath. 

About his purple tunic was twined by way of girdle a 
vary-coloured serpent with uplifted head, who gazed upon 
him with eyes that glowed like very coals of fire. In his 
right hand he bore a phial containing a ruddy and 
luminous liquor, and upon it for legend were inscribed 
these mysterious words: “Drink, this is my blood, a 
perfect cordial,” while in his left hand he carried a violin, 
on which to sing his pleasures and his pains, and to spread 
the infection of his madness on the nights of his Sabbaths. 

Upon his delicate ankles trailed some broken links of a 
chain of gold, and whenever its burden caused him to bend 
his eyes to earth he would contemplate with satisfaction 
his nails, which were as brilliant and polished as smoothly 
wrought pebbles. 
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He looked at me with piteous eyes that laid their secret 
spell upon me, and cried, or rather, chanted: “If you 
please, if you please, I will make you the lord of souls, 
and yours shall be the dominion of living matter ; you shall 
rule more and more despotically than the sculptor lords 
it over his clay; you shall know the pleasure that never 
palls, of escaping from yourself and finding oblivion in 
the souls of others, and of drawing other souls to lose 
themselves in yours.” 

But I answered him, “Thank you for nothing! What 
should I do with all this stock of souls, which are, after 
all, no better than mine? Though memory has its shames, 
I would lose and forget nothing. Even if I did not know 
you, your phials and your trailing fetters are sufficient to 
show the disadvantages of your friendship. Keep your 
presents to yourself.” 

The second fiend had none of the piteous and smiling 
grace of the first, nor his sweet address, nor his delicate 
and essenced beauty. He was an enormous figure with a 
gross eyeless face, and his mountainous paunch that over- 
hung his hips was gilded and covered with a quantity of 
little moving figures, like tattooing, that represented the 
myriad forms of human misery. There were meagre men 
that hanged themselves on a nail; there were deformities, 
dwarfish and ill-nourished beings, whose piteous eyes asked 
for alms more eloquently than their trembling hands; 
and aged women, with children clinging to their lean 
breasts—aye, and many another terrible thing. 

Then this gross fiend struck his fist upon his monstrous 
body, which gave a long and reverberating clash of metal 
melting into a vague and far-off lamentation of innumerable 
human voices ; and, showing his broken teeth in a wide and 
foolish smile, like that of men of every age and country 
who have dined too well, he said to me: 

“T can give you that which buys all, which is worth all, 
and which replaces all.” Then he struck himself again so 
that the echo he raised became a commentary upon his 
gross speech. 

I turned from him in disgust and replied: “I have no 
need of the misery of others to feed my pleasures. I want 
no riches, hung about with a tapestry of sorrows, like 
those pictured upon your skin.” 

As to the female spirit, I must confess that I found in 
her at first sight a singular attraction. I do not know how 
to express this charm except by comparing her to a beauti- 
ful woman past her first youth, who yer seems to age no 
more, but whose beauty has all the subtle and penetrating 
charm of ruined places. Her air was at once imperious 
and tremulous, her eyes, though faded and weary, were 
not without their share of fascination. The most noticeable 
thing about her, her mysterious voice, was rich with the 
memory of deep-voiced singers and with the hoarseness of 
those who drink deeply of spirituous liquors. 

“Would you learn my power?” said this false goddess in 
her strange and delightful voice. “Listen then!” and 
she raised to her mouth an immense trumpet, enribboned 
like a mirliton with the names of all the newspapers of all 
the world; and through this tube she uttered my name, 
which reverberated and rolled through space with all the 
volume of a hundred thousand thunders, and which returned 
to me, re-echoed from the most distant of the planets. 

“The devil,” I cried in amazement; “that is a very fine 
thing!” But on looking more attentively at her I seemed 
to have a vague memory of having seen her drinking with 
some of my not too reputable acquaintances. 

So I answered in scorn: “Go; I am not the man to 
wed the light-o’-love of some that I do not choose to 
name.” 

I have every reason to be proud of such a noble abne- 
gation. But, unfortunately, I woke up, and all my reso- 
lution vanished. “Really,” I cried, “I must have been 
very sound asleep to feel such scruples. Oh, if only they 
would come back while I am awake I would not be so 
particular.” And I called upon them with a loud voice, 
offering to accept any humiliation to deserve their favours ; 
but I must have incensed them deeply, for they have never, 
never returned. M. J. 
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AMERICA THROUGH EASTERN 
GLASSES 


Seatep on a comfortable lounge, his turban and com- 
plexion bespeaking his Eastern origin, whilst his faultless 
attire as clearly marked the cut and style of Savile Row, 
the Mahérdj4 lapsed into his native tongue, and mused 
rather than conversed, whilst I made bold to cast his 
meditations into English garb, to give them to the world. 

America (he soliloquised) bids fair to bridge the chasm 
dividing East from West. To you of Western blood 
the gaping chasm alone is evident; to me, reared in a 
land of far-seeing philosophy, the bridge is even now shap- 
ing itself, strand by strand, but nevertheless a bridge. Do 
I dream? No, Sahib, the turmoil of your streets keeps me 
painfully awake. And yet beneath the outward rush and 
clang of ill-assembled parts of this mighty machine (for 
what is New York but a stupendous machine, as pitiless 
and as soulless!) there lurks the languor, the procrastina- 
tion, the general aimlessness and obliquity of the East. 
You look amused, Sahib; but listen. In the land of my 
birth, the glorious country of the “twice-born ” Rajputs, 
I once saw a shikari bitten by a cobra, accidentally trodden 
upon in the dense jungles around Udaipur. We walked 
him briskly about, and did our utmost to keep him awake, 
and for a time the man’s determined will seemed to stave 
off the effects of the deadly venom; but the poison was 
there, and already the victim’s life was doomed. Even so 
is America struggling against the spell which long has 
claimed the East for its own. The shores of the Atlantic 
may some day mark the bourne of “ Farthest East.” 

On the surface, too, as you observe, the eastward drift 
is apparent in matters of philosophy and religion. The 
teachings of the East have claimed the attent:on of many 
profound thinkers, both in America and in Europe. But 
whilst I respect the unostentatious investigations of the 
scholar and divine, whilst I admire the labours of the true 
seeker after knowledge—the student who burns the mid- 
night oil that his paths may be illumined by the light of 
truth—I am filled with pity, not unmingled with amuse- 
ment, at the poor shallow creatures who prate and preach 
of what they know not, and who earmark each passing 
craze with some catchword from Eastern lore. The flies 
reveal the presence of the honey, so let us not grudge them 
the joys and vanities of their little day. The epidemic is 
not alarming; and, as you have seen in India, where 
plague and cholera oft reap rich harvest, an epidemic 
ofttimes does good in a negative way, though spelling 
death to those actually afflicted. No, I was not at the 
moment thinking of this religio-scientific phase, interest- 
ing though it be to a close observer. Rather was I 
reflecting on something endemic, insidious but real. The 
evil is of a psychological nature. There lurks the con- 
stant fear of the venom, and the anxiety to steal a march 
on death. How else do you account for this breathless 
haste in some things, this negligence and procrastination 
in others? It is fear that seems the chief incentive: fear 
of defeat, fear of circumvention, fear of friend and foe, 
even fear of oneself; but always fear. Need I hint at 
the nervous panics which spring up like the storms on 
an inland sea; or at the significant number of suicides 
and crimes; or at the fear of many wives to bear the cross 
of motherhood? The law of Karma is inexorable, or as 
your own Scriptures have it: “Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” ou see, our sacred Vedas 
are not the only Scriptures I almost know by heart!) Do 
you ask what will be the outcome of this fear which stalks 
in every home? I realise that in time a blunted tndiffer- 
ence will be bred from a spent-out fear; and then the 
apathy of the East will have set its seal upon the nation. 
The story of the Eastern races can illustrate both the trend 
and the significance of the features I describe. 

I often think of the men amongst you whose success is 
proportionate to the noise they create. You remember 
the tom-tom players at an Indian tamasha, how they oft 
attract more attention than the providers of the feast? 
Their very existence depends upon the din they can make. 
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They verily barter noise for gold. Is this trait still con- 
fined to the Orient? Noise is the parent of notoriety, 
and, moreover, the noise-monger who would stand above 
his fellows, contrives to rise on a pedestal of gold, cozened 
or extorted from his countrymen. Human n:ture, you 
think! Sabr karo, my friend, have patience. The ten- 
tacles of the Eastern octopus stretch wide afield. 


Now take the boz-wallah, the purse-proud storekeeper, 
the creature or creator of soulless Trusts (for what are 
Trusts but a caste-confederacy banded against the common 
weal’); take all the tom-tom players of trade, who shriek 
and bellow above the common din. Showmen all! Show- 
men whose aim is to attract your presence and your gold— 
but more particularly your gold. You enter, maybe, and 
expect the show to commence. You are plain'y disap- 
pointed, until it dawns upon you that the star performers 
are all in the band outside. You may go or stay, just as 
you please. The throng outside will fill your place, so 
long as the outer attractions continue. Some day, per- 
haps, they who pay the piper may insist on calling the 
tune. 

Watch carefully the formation of caste here in this 
democratic land. The castes of India have grown around 


a great religion; but so it is here. Don’t you know, Sahib, | 


the three persons of the American Trimuri to-day? The 
first is Money, the second Money, and the third Money. 
Between the Hindoos and these Americans the difference 
is only one of conception. The god of the Trusts is an 
omnipotent and subtle plutocrat, who favours his chosen 
votaries and wreaks vengeance on their opponents. His 
image is graven on every heart; his creed is burned on 
every brain. Were he not god indeed. then millions of 
his worshippers must be branded idolators; and this ia 
the twentieth century—never | 

What a patient, long-suffering people these good Ameri- 
cans are! When the Brahmans were at. the zenith of their 
power in India, the people just as meekly bowed their 
necks to the yoke; whilst many even gloried in the bur- 
den thus set upon them. In France and England, kings 
were beheaded for less than what I see around me to-day 
in this land of “Liberty” and “ Equality.” 
mockery these words do sound! The plutocratic priests 
of Mammon are the Brahmans of the United States. 
the Brahmans of old, they make the laws, and define the 
relationship that shall exist betwixt themselves and the 
rest of creation. The man of gold is a prince among the 
people, with a power exceeding that of kings. As caste 
declines in my beloved India, so is it gripping this fair 
and favoured country by the very vitals. Yes, truly, 
these “free” Americans are a curious people, and their 
forbearance is remarkable. Now a Rajput would have— 
forgive my boastfulness, Sahib, and put it down to my 
pride of race and the memory of our deeds. The rich 
alone are truly “free” in the States, is it not so, Sahib? 
Just as a man may make rules and regulations for his 
factory or household so that his own ends may not be 
thwarted, even so the bloated grab-alls lay down the laws 
in the larger household of the State. Money is King, and 
true it is that the King can do no wrong. What a lesson 
in kingeraft is here presented! 

To-day I saw a band of gentlewomen appealing to a 
throng of busy and amused men. “Votes for women” was 
the legend borne aloft by earnest hands. What man, I 
wonder, would wish his wife or sistér to enter the swirling 
cesspool of party strife?’ When public life is purged ; 
when indeed the citizens stand up like men and wrench 
themselves free from the hold that strangles them; when 
Money shall resume its proper function in the economy of 
the State, and shall no longer be the curse of public 
Morals and a stigma to the nation; then, and then only, 
let women demand votes if they will. America holds its 
women very dear, and rightly so; but if thev ever come 
under the corruptive influence that now abounds, then 
God help the nation, for its ideals of womanhood will be 
eternally shattered. ; 

My Wear Sahib, forgive this little outburst. You may 
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think it is no affair of mine. But though my skin be 
black, my soul is white. The age of Chivalry is not dead, 
and woman must be protected if need be against her will. 
I have seen in a distant country,-where.the franchise has 
long been given to women,.such extensive corruptign. prac- 
tised amongst the weaker sex, that even -Tammany ‘seems 
virtuous by comparison. What was the result? Few— 
very few—women of worth and education cared to take 
part in politics at all. No, Sahib, let women who feel the 
call of public duty set about their work in woman’s way 
and confine it to woman's sphere. Begin with the home, 
the school, aye, and.the social club.tgo, and in one genera- 
tion, by forae ‘of character’ and example, methinks the 
morals of the community could be purified, as no mere 
legislation could effect. When men are swimming in a 
foul and muddy stream, we hold back the women who shriek 
from the banks: “Let us_join you, brothers, and the 
stream will become pure.” . Woman’s work, lies nearer the 
river’s source... There lef her work and watch and pray. 
The memory of our revered Empress is ever with us.. The 
late Queen Victoria did more good by her private and 
public life to purify the social and political atmosphtre in 
England, and to raise the standard of morals, than was 
done by all.the laws since the Reformation: ../ 7. | 
You admire, the manlier tribes of India—you are your- 
self a fighter, so I need not ask—does it ever strike you 
how much ‘we owe to our women? It is its women that 
makes Japan a great and rising nation. And yet you can 
never know our Eastern women as we know'them. The 
Spartan mother was not alone in preferring death to 
dishonour for the son she loved. The battle of peace is 


| surely hdrder than the clash of combat, and calls for 


greater sacrifice, greater virtue, apd greater courage. 

I doubtless weary you with my mood to-night, but some 
other time when the spirit takes me I will touch upon 
some phases of American life—some Oriental driftings— 
which may amuse and interest you. You will admit my 
candour and cannot doubt my friendship. Must you really 
go, Sahib? Well, Salaam. : 

, . Cc. O. 8. M. 


A TUDOR MENAGERIE 


In the early years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign a strange 
treatise on natural history appeared. It was entitled “An 
Accedens of Armory,” and it dealt principally with 
heraldry. But the description of the various charges upon 
the coats of arms involved some mention of beasts and 
birds; and the author, one Gerard Legh, went consider- 
ably out of his way to teach his readers something of the 
manners and customs of the creatures with which he was 
familiar. From this information it is possible to learn to 
what extent the habits of our leading animals have altered 
in the three and a-half centuries that have elapsed since the 
publication of the ‘book. 

To a student of Darwin it is a little surprising to find 
that our domestic animals have changed far less than the 
wild ones. Thus the pig, the greyhound, the horse, the 
bee, and the dove are described in terms that any writer 
of to-day, witha slightly poetical turn of mind, might 
easily adopt; whereas the wolf, the elephant, and the lion 
have, by a process of natural selection, developed in a 
downward direction at a positively alarming pace. 

Take the lion, for instance. According to Mr. Winston 
Churchill he is now nothing better than a mean-spirited 
and measly cur; but in Tudor times, “amongst all tokens 
of life in arms,” says Legh, “the lion is to be preferred, 
because he is the king of all beasts. In his marching he 
setteth forth his right paw first and beareth himself in 
princely port. When he is sick he healeth himself with 
the blood of an ape. There is little marrow in his bones, 
for when they are smitten together fire flieth out of them 
as from a flint stone. Therefore, in the old time they made 
shields for horsemen of lions’ bones. The lion feareth 
nothing but fire. The crowing of a cock is the hatefullest 
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noise he may hear, the sight of whose comb greatly an- 
noyeth him.” 

That it is best to beat a lion by proxy everyone will 
agree; yet it is not generally known that “his nature is 
such that at the correction of another he will submit him- 
self, as if a man beat a dog in the presence of the lion, then 
he coucheth. But to be corrected himself he may not 
suffer it.” This is a practice, it must be admitted, which 
is a little bit rough on the dog. 

The tiger is a conceited brute, and of this the hunter 
takes full advantage, for “when he taketh away his whelps 
he casteth into the pursuit fair-looking mirrors, where- 
upon whilst the tiger gazeth the hunter escapeth with 
fleeing.” 

The third and last of the big cats, the leopard, is so 
called because he is a cross between the lioness and the 
pard. But what is a pard? 

Passing on to birds, we have another conceited creature 
in the raven, who “delighteth so much in her own beauty 
that when her birds are hatched she will give them no 
meat till she see whether they will be of her own colour 
or no. She hath sixty-four sundry changes of her voice.” 
The swan is still more musical, and “singeth oft himself. 
Shipmen take it for good omen if they in peril of ship- 
wreck meet swans”; but, according to Coleridge, alba- 
trosses are to be preferred. 

Next come two beasts of chase, the hart and the fox. 
The former “is a worthy beast, and delighteth much in 
music. When he casteth his right horn he hideth the 
same.” Of the fox he writes: “I could speak good things 
of this wily beast, but I refer those to the old women of 
the country, who more delight in his case than in the beast 
himself.” Truly a cryptic utterance. 

There is little worth quoting about the beasts that 
supply us with food. “If the bull be tied to a fig-tree he 
loseth all his strength, and by his countenance you may 
learn his gentleness or fierceness. The ram feareth nothing 
but the thunder, and when he sleepeth he holdeth up his 
head. From spring-time till harvest he lieth on the one 
side, and from harvest to spring-time again on the other 
side.” Master Legh, it is to be feared, lieth on all sides 
at once. Of the ass he facetiously says, “I could write 
much of this beast, but that it would be thought it were 
to mine own glory.” 

Of what may be called menagerie animals, the elephant 
is much the pleasantest to get on with. “He is very ser- 
viceable with love towards man, for when travellers are 
out of their way the oliphant will do all that he can by 
familiar tokens to bring them in again.” In some moun- 
tainous districts a horn is blown at sunset to assist lost 
wanderers ; it may be suggested that the oliphant used to 
blow his own trumpet for a similar purpose. 

The wolf that Legh describes would seem to be the wolf 
of the fairy-tale books. “He loveth to play with a child, 
and will not hurt it till he be extreme hungry, what time 
he will not spare to devour it.” Compare with this the 
history of Red Riding Hood. It is said (here our author 
refuses to commit himself), “it is said that if a man be 
seen of him first the man leeseth his voice, but if the wolf 
bg seen of the man first then the wolf leeseth his boldness 
and hardiness. He may not bend his neck backward in no 
month of the year but in May; and there is nothing that 
he hateth so much as the knocking together of two flint 
stones.” The rest of the information about the wolf (and 
there is a great deal) is entirely unworthy of credence. 

The porcupine is a miscellaneous sort of creature. “The 
head is like unto the head of a hare, ears like a man, 
chrisled like a peacock, body like a hagge”—this must be 
the animal that provides us with haggis—“ forefeet like a 
badger, hinder feet like a bear,” and the whole animal 
lives at the seaside and amuses itself by shooting its quills 
at people who tease it. 

As for unicorns, it is interesting to note that the one 
who told Alice that he always imagined girls to be fabulous 
monsters was peculiar in his belief. For a unicorn “can- 
not be taken by strength, but only by. this policy. A maid 
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is set where he haunteth, to whom the unicorn, as seeking 
rescue from the voice of the hunter, yieldeth his head and 
leaveth all his fierceness, and resting under her protection 
sleepeth till he is taken and slain.” This is the old story 
of Sisera, the captain of Jabin’s host. 








REVIEWS 
A GEORGIAN PAGEANT 


A Georgian Pageant. By Frank Franxrort Moore. 
(London: Hutchinson and Co.) 

No one is better qualified to write about “that past 
Georgian Day” than the author of that delicious story, 
“The Jessamy Bride,” and Mr. Frankfort Moore has made 
his “ Georgian Pageant” a most interesting one. He gives 
it to us in thirteen scenes. The first four are “The 
Monarch of the Pageant,” “A Comedy in St. Martin’s 
Street,” “A Tragedy in the Haymarket,” and “The Fatal 
Gift.” The “Monarch” is George III., and we catch 
him, when still under the influence of one of his fits of 
madness, running after the Queen’s maid of honour, Fanny 
Burney. Mr. Moore shows very well, too, that there has 
been much mistaken sympathy wasted on the authoress 
of “Evelina” in what has been represented as her wasted 
and distressing period at Court. Without that experience 
we should have lost much in her delightful diaries, and 
she was evidently not able to write another novel equal 
to her first success. “A Comedy in St, Martin’s Street” 
deals with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, Dr. Johnson, Piozzi, and 
others at a “command” party given by Dr. Burney, the 
part played by Perkins in saving the famous brewery, and 
Mrs. Thrale’s marriage to Piozzi. Dr. Johnson was one 
of Mr. Thrale’s executors. Mr. Moore gives an amusing 
picture of Johnson lumbering about the brewery with a 
pen behind his ear and an inkpot suspended from a button 
of his coat, getting in the way of everybody, and yet 
feeling himself quite equal to any business emergency that 
might crop up. He felt himself equal to anything—even 
to improve upon the auctioneer’s style in appraising the 
value of the whole concern. “Beyond the dreams of 
avarice” remains as the sole classic phrase “born beneath 
the shadow of a brewhouse.” 

Here is a terrible description of Johnson at dinner in 
the Thrales’ home at Streatham Park:—“ We know what 
was the food that Johnson’s soul loved, and we know how 
he was accustomed to partake of it. He revelled in pork 
and in veal baked with raisins, and when he sat down to 
some such dainty he fed like a wild animal. He used. 
his fingers as though they were claws, tearing the flesh 
from the bone with his teeth, and.swallowing it, not wholly 


‘without sound. It is not surprising to learn that his exer- 


tions caused the veins in his forehead to swell and the 
beads of perspiration to drop from his scholarly brow, 
nor can anyone who has survived this account of his 
muscular feat at the dinner-table reasonably be amazed 
to hear that when so engaged he devoted himself to the 
work before him, to the exclusion of any other interest in 
life. He was oblivious to what was going on around him. 
He was deaf to any remark made by a neighbour, and for 
himself articulation was suspended. Doubtless the feeble 
folk on whom he had been trampling in the drawing-room 
felt that his peculiarities of feeding, though revolting to 
the squeamish, were not without a bright side. They had 
a chance of making a remark at such intervals without 
being gored—‘gored,’ it will be remembered, was the 
word employed by Boswell in playful allusion to the effect 
of his argumentative powers.” : 
“Thanks to the careful habits of some of the guests at 
this famous house, we know what fare was placed before 
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the gargantuan geniuses at one of these dinners. Here is 
the carte du jour, ‘sufficient for twelve,’ as the cookery 
book says: —Firs: course, soups at head and foot, removed 
by fish and a saddle of mutton; second course, a fowl they 
call galena at head and a capon larger than some of our 
Irish turkeys at foot; third course, four different sorts of 
ices, pineapple, grape, raspberry, and a fourth; in each 
remove there were fourteen dishes.” 

The world is indebted to an Irish clergyman for these 
details. It will be seen that they did not include much that 
could be sneered at as bordering on the kickshaw. All was 
good, solid English fare—just the sort to make the veins 
in a gormandizer’s forehead to swell, and to induce the 
lethargy from which Thrale suffered. He usually fell 
asleep after dinner; one day he failed to awake, and he 
has not awakened since. . 

Of course, adds Mr. Moore, Johnson, being invariably 
delicate in health, was compelled to put himself on an 
invalid’s diet when at home. He gives us a sample of a 
diner maigre at Bolt Court. Feeling extremely ill, he 
wrote to Mrs. Thrale that he could only take for dinner 
“steak pudding, goose, and green asparagus, and could 
have eaten more, but was prudent.” He adds: “ Pray for 
me, dear madam,” by no means an unnecessary injunction, 
some people will think, when they become aware of the 
details of the meal of an invalid within a year or two of 
seventy. 

It was after one of the Streatham dinners that Mrs. 
Thrale ventured to say a word or two in favour of Garrick’s 
talent for light, gay poetry, and as a specimen repeated 
his song in “ Florizel and Perdita,” and dwelt with peculiar 
pleasure on this line :— 

I'd smile with the simple and dine with the r. 
This is Boswell's account of the matter, and he adds that 
Johnson cried: “Nay, my dear lady, this will never do. 
Poor David. Smile with the simple! What folly is that? 
And who would feed with the poor that can help it? No, 
no; let me smile with the wise and feed with the rich!” 

Quite so. Beyond a doubt Johnson spoke from the bottom 
of his heart; nay, from a deeper depth still. “A Tragedy 
in the Haymarket” is an account of baretti’s arrest for 
murdering a man among the gang of roughs who attacked 
him one night as he was going to a meeting of the Royal 
Society, an occurrence of which Mr. Moore has made good 
use in his “Jessamy Bride.” Poor Baretti! He was in 
near danger of being hanged. 

An amusing anecdote was current regarding the few 
days of his incarceration. One morning he was visited 
by a teacher of languages, who begged a trifling favour 
of him. This was merely a letter of recommendation to 
Baretti’s pupils, so that the applicant might have a chance 
of taking them over “when you are hanged, sir.” The fact 
that this sympathetic visitor was allowed to depart without 
molestation makes people doubt whether Baretti was so 
bad-tempered after all. He did not assault the man. “You 
rascal!” he cried, “if I were not in my own room, I would 
kick you down stairs directly!” 

It was in regard to a consultation as to the best defence 
to be made out for Baretti that Johnson admitted to have 
opposed Burke simply for the sake of showing the rest 
of the company that he could get the best of Burke in an 
argument. “Burke and I,” he said, “should have been 
of one opinion if we had had no audience.” Such a con- 
fession! ‘There was the life of his friend Baretti trembling 
in the balance, and yet Johnson, solely for the sake of 
“showing off,” opposed the wisdom and ingenuity Burke 
exercised to save from the gallows a man whom Johnson 
professed to admire! 

One day Mr. Boswell thought he would do well to turn 
his friend from a subject under discussion, so he made 
the apparently harmless remark that Foote had a great 
deal of humour, and that he had a singular talent for 
exhibiting character. But Johnson had in him the mood, 
not only of “the rugged Russian bear,” but also of “the 
armed rhinoceros and the Hyrcan tiger.” 

“Sir, it is‘not a talent; it is a vice; it is what others 
abstain from,” he growled. 
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“Did not he think of exhibiting you, sir?” inquired the 
tactful Mr. Boswell, though he knew all about Foote and 
Johnson long before. 

“Sir, fear restrained him,” said Johnson. “ He knew 
that I would have broken his bones. I would have saved 
him the trouble of cutting off a leg; I would not have left 
him a leg to cut off.” 

This brutal reference to the fact that Foote’s recent 
accident had compelled him to have a leg amputated should 
surely have suggested to his inquisitor that Johnson had 
probably been paying a visit to an industrious young pickle- 
maker without Tom Davies’ recommendation, or that he 
had partaken of too generous a helping of his favourite 
veal baked with plums, and so that he, Boswell, would do 
well to leave him alone for a while. But, no, Mr. Boswell 
was not to be denied. 

“Pray, sir, is not Foote an infidel?” he inquired. 

But as he himself had been dining with Foote the pre- 
vious day, and as he possessed no more delicacy than a 
polecat, he could easily have put the question to Foote 
himself. 

But Johnson would not even give the man credit for his 
infidelity. 

“T do not know, sir, that the fellow is an infidel, but if 
he is an infidel, he is an infidel as a dog is an infidel; 
that is to say, he has never thought on the subject.” 

Here, according to Mr. Moore, would be a good adver- 
tisement for somebody’s brandy. Scene: the great hall 
at Inverary; Dr. Johnson chatting to the beautiful 
Duchess of Argyll, her daughter at one side, the Duke, 
looking uncomfortable, at ine other, when he sees Mr. 
Boswell on his feet with his glass in his hand bowing 
toward her Grace. Surely arrangements could be made 
between the art patron and the artist to paint a name and 
a certain brand upon the bottle—a bottle must, of course, 
be on the table; but if this is thought too realistic the 
name could easily be put on the decanter, from which Mr. 
Boswell had just replenished his glass! Why, the picture 
of Dr. Johnson alone should make the painting a success, 
f.e., susceptible of being reproduced as an effective poster 
in four printings. “Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “claret for 
boys, port for men, but brandy for heroes.” Yes, but whose 
brandy? There is a hint for a great modern twentieth- 
century art patron—a twentieth-century art patron is a 
man who loves art for what he can make out of it. 

Some of the wittiest things recorded by the most diligent 
recorder of witty things that the world has ever known, 
says Mr. Moore, were uttered by Goldsmith. Upon one 
occasion, when walking among the tombs of the poets in 
Westminster Abbey, with a friend, the latter, pointing 
around, said, “Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur 
istis.” Leaving the Abbey and walking down the Strand 
to Temple Bar, they saw the heads of the men who had 
been captured and decapitated for taking part in the 
Rebellion of the year 1745, bleaching in the winds in 
accordance with the terms of the sentence for high trea- 
son, “ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis,” mur- 
mured the man of whom wa speak. Upon another occasion 
this same friend of his, who had a unique reputation for 
speaking in the most ponderous language, even when 
dealing with the simplest matters, asserted that the writing 








of the dialogue in some recently published fables, where 
fish were represented as conversing, was very simple. “ Not 
so simple at all,” said the other, “for were you to write 
them you would make the little fishes talk like whales.” 
Here is how the two great contemporary authors, Gold- 
smith and Dr. Johnson, read in bed, and the methods they 
respectively adopted of putting out their candles. The 
table on which Goldsmith’s candlestick stood being several 
feet away from his pillow, he saved himself the trouble 
of rising to extinguish it by flinging a slipper at it. In 
the morning the overturned candle was usually found side 
by side on the floor with an unaccountably greasy slipper. 
This method of discharging an important domestic duty 
differed considerably from Johnson's way of compassing 
the same end. Johnson, being extremely short-sighted, was 
| compelled to hold the candle close to the book when reading 
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in bed, so that he had no need to use his slipper as an 
extinguisher. No, but he found his pillow very handy for 
this purpose. When he had finished his reading he threw 
away the book and went asleep with his candle under his 
pillow. ; 

The difficulty and terrible anxiety which Goldsmith ex- 
perienced in getting his play “She Beoors to Conquer ” 
accepted are well told by Mr. Moore, both in his “A 
Georgian Pageant” and “The Jessamy Bride.” It is 
the occasion of a good story of Johnson and Boswell, with 
a@ commentary by Mr. Moore. “The likelihood is that 
Colman would have refused point-blank to have anything 
to do with the comedy after he had read the first draft, had 
it not been that just at this time Goldsmith’s reputation 
was increased to a remarkable extent by the publication of 
his Histories. It would be difficult to believe how this 
could be, but, as usual, we are indebted to Mr. Boswell for 
what information we have on this point. Boswell had been 
for some time out of London, and on returning he ex- 
pressed his amazement at the celebrity which Goldsmith 
had attained. ‘Sir,’ he cried to Johnson, ‘Goldsmith has 
acquired more fame than all the officers in the last war who 
were not generals!’ ‘Why, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ you 
will find ten thousand fit to do what they did, before you 
find one who does what Goldsmith has done ’—a bit of 
dialogue which reminds one of the reply of the avaricious 
prima donna when the Emperor refused to accede to her 
terms on the plea that were he to pay her price she would 
be receiving more than any of his marshals. ‘Eh bien, 
mon Sire. Let your marshals sing to you.’” 

And talking of Goldsmith, how charmingly Mr. Moore 
tells the story of the solving of the great difficulty of finding 
& good name for his great comedy in the eleventh chapter 
of “The Jessamy Bride.” They had all been dining at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s—it was the dinner at which there 
was so much fun made about the story of Ould Grouse in 
the gun-room. And after dinner, in the drawing-room, 
there was more excellent fooling made by Garrick and 
Goldsmith. Noll sat on the actor’s knees with a table-cloth 
drawn -over his head and body, leaving his arms only 
exposed. Garrick then began reciting long sentimental 
soliloquies from certain plays, which Goldsmith was sup- 
posed to illustrate by his gestures. The form of the enter- 
tainment has survived, and sometimes by chance it 
becomes humorous. But with Garrick repeating the lines 
and thrilling his audience by his marvellous change of 
expression as no audience since has been thrilled, and with 
Goldsmith burlesquing with appropriately extravagant and 
wholly amusing gestures the passionate deliverances, it can 
easily be believed that Sir Joshua’s guests were convulsed. 
Then the position of the two playmates was reversed. It 
was Garrick who sat on Goldsmith’s knees and did the 
gesticulating, while the poet attempted to deliver his lines 
after the manner of the player. 

When this marvellous fooling had come to an end, except 
for the extra diversion caused by Garrick’s declining to 
deave Goldsmith’s knees, Keynolds asked Miss Kauffman to 
favour the company with an Italian song, which she was 
accustomed to sing to the accompaniment of a guitar. 

“Pray add your entreaties to mine, Miss Horneck,” said 
Sir Joshua to the Jessamy Bride. “ Entreat our Angel 
of Art to give us the pleasure of hearing her sing.” 

Miss Horneck rose and made an elaborate curtsey before 
the smiling Angelica. 

“Ah! Madame Angel, live for ever!” she cried. “ Will 
your Majesty condescend to let us hear your angelic voice? 
You have already deigned to captivate our souls by the 
exercise of one art; will you now stoop to conquer our 
savage hearts by the exercise of another?” 

A sudden cry startled the company, and at the same 
instant Garrick was thrown on his hands and knees on the 
floor by the act of Goldsmith springing to his feet. 

“ By the Lord, I’ve got it!” shouted Goldsmith. “The 
Jessamy Bride has given it to me, as I knew she would— 
the title of my comedy. She has just said it, ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer.’” 
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ELIZABETH, LADY HOLLAND 


The Journal of Elizabeth, Lady Holland (1791-1811). 

Edited by the Ear or Incuester. (Longmans, Green.) 
“JT woutp not go to Heaven with Lady Holland, but I 
could go to Hell with his Lordship,” said Ugo Foscolo. 
And Charles Greville wrote of her salon, “ Though every- 
body who goes there finds something to abuse or ridicule 
in the mistress of the house, or its ways, all continue to 
go. All like it, more or less; and whenever by the death 
of either it shall come to an end,a vacuum will be made 
in society which nothing can supply. It is the home of 
all Europe, the world will suffer by the loss; and it may 
be said with truth that it will ‘eclipse the gaiety of 
nations.’” And Lord Ilchester, the editor of the journal 
we are about to consider, says her sway over her associates 
was the rule of fear, not of love; and with age the impe- 
tiousness of her demeanour to her intimates grew more 
marked. Each one of her visitors was liable to become a 
target for the venom of her wit or the sharpness of her 
tongue. But was it solely her exertions which, like a 
magnet, drew that distinguished coterie to the old house 
in Kensington? In this we think that fame has in some 
degree erred. Let praise be given where praise is due. 
The genial presence of Lord Holland, with his endearing 
personality, his sympathetic nature, and his ever-engross- 
ing flow of anecdote, was at least of equal value in attract- 
ing those guests as were the fascinations of his wife. 

Elizabeth Vassall was born on March 25, 1771— 
the only child of Richard Vassall, of Jamaica, who was 
descended from one of two brothers who left England for 
America, and are mentioned in the first Massachusetts 
Charter of 1629. William Vassall went to Barbados in 
1650, and purchased large estates there. ‘Ticknor, in 
reply to Lady Holland, who had just told him that New 
England was originally populated with convicts, mentioned 
a house in Cambridge, Massachusetts, built by a member 
of her family, and a marble monument to one of them in 
King’s Chapel, Boston. Florentium Vassall, her grand- 
father, married Mary, daughter of Colonel John Foster, of 
Jamaica. Their son Richard succeeded to the property 
when his father died in 1799. His wife was Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Clark, of New York. They lived almost 
entirely in England, and after her husband’s death in 1795, 
Mrs. Va:sall married Sir Gilbert Affleck, second Baronet of 
Daham Hall, Suffolk. She died in 1835 at the age of 
eighty-six. 

Elizabeth succeeded to the whole of her father’s West 
Indian property, chiefly situated in Jamaica. In 1800 
this amounted to about £7,000 8 year, but after the sup- 
pression of the slave trade it deteriorated greatly in value, 
and was of little account at the time of his death. In 
1786, at the age of sixteen, Elizabeth was married to Sir 
Godfrey Webster, of Battle Abbey, in Sussex—a mariage 
de convenance which might have appealed to others, but 
certainly did not appeal to the young lady chiefly in- 
terested. The husband was twenty-three years older than 
the girl he married. He was for some years Member for 
Seaford, and at the time of his death sat for Wareham. 
Battle Abbey was tenanted by his aunt, and the young 
couple were therefore obliged to accupy a small house 
near it. There was no love lost between the old lady 
and the young bride, who used to send across to the Abbey 
in the mornings to ask “if the old hag was dead yet.” 
But the old hag did not depart until 1810. Elizabeth 
would also devise ghostly apparitions, rattling of chains, 
and other evil noises to frighten the old lady, who, how- 
ever, sometimes got the better of her tormentor. On one 
occasion a dozen or more people were introduced into the 
Abbey after dark and distributed over the house. At a 
given time each commenced a kind of drumming noise in 
turn, increasing and decreasing in intensity. After the 
din had gone on for some time and no notice was taken, 
the jokers came out of their hiding-places,:only to find 
that Lady Webster had left the house with her servants 
and taken the keys with her, so there they had to remain 
till morning. 
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Another day a crowd of panic-stricken country people 
with carts and horses, fleeing from the coast, bringing 
intelligence of a French landing, invaded the Abbey. 
‘these were Elizabe:h and her friends in disguise. The 
old lady gave them as much food and drink as they 
wanted and sent them away to tell the French that she 
would treat them in like fashion. when they came, for 
there she would be found till the day of her death. 

- Naturally Elizabeth longed to leave her dull country 
life in Battle, “that detested spot where I had languished 
in solitude and discontent the best years of my life,” and 
she implored her huscand to take her abroad after the 
birth of her son, who was born in 1789. And after the 
birth of another son, who died in infancy, her husband 
reluctantly took her abroad in 1791. He left her there 
frequently for long seasons alone—himself returning to 
England. He was indifferent to her tastes, was of a 
gloomy and sullen disposition, violent in temper, and had 
fits. of depression. He loved gambling and dissipation. 
Elizabeth was essentially a woman of action, and what- 
ever her feelings towards him were at first, her references 
to him in her journal are tinged with bitterness and 
hatred. In her dislike for him and her solitude, she 
craved for love and protection. “I strive to repress, but 

. often feel a strong desire to be dependent on another for 
happiness.” In 1794 she met such “ another ” in Lord Hol- 
land—Henry’ Richard, third Lord Holland, born in 
November, 1773. Both his mother and father died shortly 
nfter his birth, and he was brought up by his uncles, 
Charles James Fox and Lord Ossory. Educated at Eton 
end Christchurch, he went abroad in 1791. He spent some 
time in Spain, and in the course of his travels met Lady 
Webster in Florence in February, 1794. They were much 
drawn to each other. In April, 1796, Lady Webster 
started for home, travelling with Lord Holland, and reached 
England in June. She met her husband in his house at 
Albemarle Street, but shortly afterwards discontinued to 
live with him. In November a son was born, christened 
Charles James Fox, so its fatherhood may be surmised. 
Sir Godfrey acted in a very peculiar manner, at one time 
saying he still adored his wife and would not ask for 
damages; at another time he was determined to fight a 
duel with Lord Holland, not for seducing his wife, but be- 
cause he offered to buy a picture of her by Romney, which 
belonged to Sir Godfrey. The case finally came before the 
Civil Court with a condition attached that Lady Webster 
should give up her whole fortune to Sir Godfrey for his 
life, keeping only £800 for her own use, besides a claim 
for £10,000 damages against Lord Holland, which was 
modified by the jury to £6,000. The iudge declared this 
settlement iniquitous, but Sir Godfrey seemed prepared 
to drop the case unless he got these terms, and the divorce 
was successfully carried through the Courts and both 

Houses of Parliament. 

In 1796 Lady Webster had written to Sir Godfrey 
announcing the death of their daughter Harriet, who had 
been born in June, 1794. She stated that the child had 
sickened of measles at Modena and had died of convul- 
sions consequent upon that disease. In all this there was 
not a word of truth. But the mother could not bear to 
part with all her children, so told this lie, had a mock 
funeral and buried a kid in place of the child. It was 
not till 1799 that she determined to restore her to her 
father, and it was probably owing to some information 
that he himself received that she did so. After her hus- 
band’s death she tried to get access to her children, but 
she does not seem to have been successful. 

After their marriage the Hollands remained in England 
until 1802, when, on account of their son Charles’s health, 
they went abroad. And it was whilst they were from home 
that Lady Holland laid the groundwork of those distin- 
guished gatherings for which Holland House afterwards 
became so famous. Her personality, her beauty, and her 
brilliant powers of conversation attracted many men of 
culture and bearing. Not many ladies visited her. She 
received much kindness from the ladies of her husband’s 
family, and the Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Bessborough, 
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and a few of her personal friends came, but she was 
nowhere received in society. To an ambitious woman 
such as she, this was galling, and perhaps had something 
to do with that bitterness of manner with which she is 
associated. She had the power of drawing out the clever 
men by whom she was surrounded. Conversation was 
never allowed to flag at her table. No one needed to con- 
ceal his sentiments. All felt that they were there to 
fraternise on neutral ground. But as she grew older her 
desire to rule increased, and her opinion on any subject 
was not to be lightly contradicted. Macaulay, speaking 
af his first visit to Holland House, says: “The centurion 
did not keep his soldiers in better order than she did 
her guests. It is to one, ‘Go’ and he goeth; and to. 
another- ‘Do this’ and it is done.” The habitués were 
never quite free from something very like insult and 
abuse. But she had a warm heart beneath her arrogance 
and harshness. She never forgot old friends; she was 
kind to dependents, and many a struggling author had 
to bless her for efforts on his behalf. She was somewhat 
nervous about her health, and her dread of storms, and 
especially of thunder, was almost ludicrous. She would 
have her rooms shut up and the candles lit to prevent her 
seeing the lightning. 

Her views as to the Christian religion were perhaps not 
very decided, but she could not tolerate atheistical talk, 
and would often rebuke Allen for expressing disbelief ir 
the Godhead. “She died,” Rogers tells us, “ with per- 
fect composure, although consciously within the very 
shadow of death for three whole days before she crossed. 
the dark threshold, she expressed neither fear nor anxiety, 
and exhibited a tranquillity of mind by no means general 
at that time.” 

In politics she was not at all extreme, and exercised 
a restraining influence on Lord Holland’s Whig principles, 
which sometimes threatened to become extreme. But she 
was a warm partisan, and she revelled in intricue. She 
had a warm admiration for Napoleon, and made well-known 
efforts to improve his situation while in exile, and yet 
she had only one short audience with him. In 1806 Lord 
Holland was Privy Seal in Lord Grenville’s ministry. 
Her journal closes in 1814, and not much in the later 
years are interesting. Lord Holland died in 1840, and 
after his death she went to live in their Jittle house in 
South Street, taking with her Dr. Allen. who died two 
years later. She herself lived till 1845, and was buried 
at Millbrook, in Bedfordshire. 


Makers of Our Clothes. By Mrs. Cant Meyer and CLemEn- 
TINA Buack. (London: Duckworth and Co.). 
Tuts book should be read and its purposes strongly 
supported by all who consider that the chaos which is 
involved in the unconstitutional form of our competitive 
system should become subject to some complete law or 
economic ground of social adjustment. Why the Board of 
Trade, which, in the matter of inquiry, cannot be said 
to have restrictions, should have to have its work executed 
by unofficial helpers, is one of the paradoxes relevant to 
our present departmental forms of government. Yet it 
mostly happens, in all such cases of inquiry, that they 
should be instituted and carried out, not by the proper 
authorities, but by private individuals. Indeed, the 
officials of the various departments which go to make up 
our system of rule appear to be the very last, when they 
should be the first,.to be in touch with the cankerous 
evils rampant throughout the country. Popular deputa- 
tions or Royal Commissions, any movement, in fact, except 
the responsible action of Parliament itself, seems to be 
the order of the day in facing national iniquities. Yet 


-we live under the impression that our constitutional laws 


are, as far as the subject is concerned, free and just laws. - 
Here, in the case in hand, we have two ladies organising 
and financing the work of investigation with respect to 
the oppression of that vast community of workers who are 
engaged in the making of our clothes. It is by no means 
a healthy report which they publish, and those prosperous 
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and well-fed souls vie pasite that their wardrobes, etc., 
are a happy..and: lueKgtive source of maintenance to their 
fellow creatures ..wopld receive rather a rude awakening 
_ bythe perusal of these industrial details of Mean Street. 
That -an econdémic line should be drawn for the benefit 
of these wretéhed slaves, in the form of a minimum wage, 
everyone with a sense of justice and humanity will admit. 
In the majority of cases, the rates of payment, if not on a 
-sweating basis, are very little above it, and cruelly below 
.a Tiving value. So that when one takes into consideration 
the high rates of rental which the worker invariably has 
to pay, it is not surprising that the country is called upon 
to’ pay the ‘price of its system of blood-sucking by having 
to build ‘asylums, hospitals, workhouses, and prisons, to 
receive its human wreckage. The work is dedicated to 
the President of the Board of Trade. It is to be hoped 
that he will appreciate it and—do his duty by it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TENNYSON AND HIS WHITEWASHERS. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Srr,—Mr, Wake Cook’s letter is more of a refutation than a 
vindication of his arguments. I take it that his set purpose 
was to decide, once and for all, the utter inability of present- 
day critics, unless possessing minds of “cosmic sweep”? and 
“manifold oceanic sympathies,”’ to place Tennyson in his allotted 
niche in the Hall of Fame. 

He states that the “nineteenth century was the fullest century 
in the history of our planet,’’ and that “Tennyson mirrored the 
nineteenth century more truly and fully than any other poet 
or group of poets.’’ Admitting all this to be true, what do we 
arrive at? This only! That he sang for, sang of, and greatly 
pete a certain age. Where in his whole gamut of verse has 

e created a character anything like “ Hamlet,’’ whose introspec- 
tion is our introspection ; whose doubts are our doubts ; whose 
vacillations are our vacillations? 

I believe, however, that even Mr. Cook thinks it futile ever 
to hope that a jury composed of Tennyson's peers will place 
him near Shakespeare or Milton or Shelley. If, as I confidently 
assume, he believes this, then he is taking on the rdle of critic, 
and his argument is shattered at its core. Mr. Cook well knows 
that the merest tyro in literature could, for instance, “place ”’ 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Tennyson. Why? Because the quint- 
essence of what we call poetry cannot be missed. 

It is by virtue of those very strides in the “Marvellous Cen- 
tury,’’ which Mr. Cook so dilates on, that we are enabled more 
than ever to appraise a poet at his worth. 

Everything is relative in the apprehended universe. That 
is why our senses reel when we try to grasp the infinite. It is 
unrelated. Poets are also relative, inasmuch as not one of 
them has bounded the infinite, although as “through:a glass, 
darkly,”’ something bordering on the infinite seems to possess 
the works of the highest. These poets, who are the least 
bounded, who havé most sweetly touched the enchanted chord, 
and caught the ear of the world, are not relative in this incom- 
prehensible, but so-certain faculty, but only in their range of 
images that embodies it. 

Surely the critic can tell whether or not Tennyson is among 
these, the rarest of geniuses! 

The critic nowadays, I am talking of the genuine critic, not 
the one who criticises at the beck of the advertising manager, 
has before him all the canons of art as laid down by the greatest 
of his class, some of whom were poets of the first water them- 
selves, and therefore peculiarly fitted for their task. Is all this 
of no avail? Take the following passage from the greatest of 
the nineteenth-century poets. Shelley says: Poetry is not 
like reasoning, a power fo be exerted according to the deter- 
mination of the will. A man cannot say, ‘I will compose 
poetry.” The greatest poet even cannot say it; for the mind 
in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible influence, 
like an inconstant wind, awakens to a transitory brightness ; 
this power arises from within, like the colour of a flower which 
fades and changes as it is developed, and the conscious portions 
of our natures are unprophetic either of ifs approach, or its 
departure.” And Tennyson kept a notebook stocked with phrases 
for future use?! Shelley further says: “I appeal to the greatest 
poets of the present day, whether it is not an error to assert 
that the finest passages of poetry are produced by labour and 
study.” And Tennyson had many ae his poems set up for 
press rehearsals! Is it a wonder that his verse lacks the Prome- 
thean fire? : 
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Again, not relying on our own minds of narrow range and 
limited sympathies, we bring others, whose minds are not only 
“big,” but colossal, to our aid. Coleridge writes: “Speaking 
of poetry he (Milton) says, as in a parenthesis, which is ‘simple, 
sensuous, passionate.’ How awful is the power of words !— 
fearful often in the consequences when merely felt, not under- 
stood; but most awful when both felt and understood! Had 
these three words only been properly understood by, and present 
in the minds of, general readers, not only almost a library of 
false poetry would have been either precluded or still-born, but, 
what is of more consequence, works truly excellent and capable 
of enlarging the understanding, warming and purifying the 
heart, and placing in the centre of the whole being the germs 
of noble ad manlike actions, would have been the common diet 
of the intellect instead.’”’ 

“Simple, sensuous, passionate.” 
Tennyson? By the first he stands! 
ing! The third, he is fallen! 

Hoes Mr. Cook deny minds of “cosmic sweep” and “manifold 
oceanic sympathies ’’ to Milton, Shelley, and Coleridge? 

I will conclude with perhaps the most damning proof of all ; 
finally showing that Tennyson was essentially a poet of an age 
rather than for all time. The commentator is, as I have already 
said, his ‘“peer,’’ or rather his superior. I quote again from 
Shelley: “Poetry strengthens the faculty which is the organ 
of the moral nature of man, in the same manner as exercise 
strengthens a limb. A poet, therefore, would do ill to embody 
his own conceptions of right and wrong, which are usually those 
of his place and time, in his poetical creations, which participate 
in neither.’? Tennyson, I think, has embodied his moral views 
in some of his poetical creations with a vengeance. 

As to the spiritual “ mystic gleam ’’—“ that spiritual insight,” 
with which, Mr. Cook says, the ordinary critic is incompetent or 
afraid to deal, I ask him, if even the most extraordinary and 
competent critics have been able to deal with this in a satis- 
factory manner. Did Coleridge or Shelley ever grasp it outside 
their poetical creations? Did ever metaphysician place it before 
our eyes in black and white? No, it is as elusive as the sun- 
beam; one might as well try to catch the chords. of the golden 
lyre of Apollo which made “all the unwearied ear of the whole 
universe listen in pain and pleasure,’’ or the sweet stops “of 
planetary music heard in trance.”’ ; 

And yet this faculfy which Mr. Cook designates as the most 
important aspect of Tennyson—this faculty which is felt, not 
seen or heard, is immeasurably more powerful and intense in 
those poets I have referred to, and also in Wordsworth. Shelley 
combined this faculty with an intellectuality, an imagination, 
an enthusiasm, an artistic power, and an intuition, unequalled 
in the annals of English literature, except, of course, by the 
“ myriad-minded ’’ Shakespeare. : 

T have no wish to belittle Tennyson (if I had, what would 
the wish be worth ?), but I have the courage to endeavour to kill 
a “library of false poetry,” so that “works truly excellent 

shall be the common diet of the intellect instead.” 
Henry Davip CuarK. 


How do these apply to 
The second, he is totter- 


” Stratford. 


“DEMURE.” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sm,—Mr. Mayhew’s objections (THE AcapeMy, August 21) to 
my suggested etymology of the word demure (Top ACADEMY, 
August 14) do not convince me. He quotes from the N.E.D., 
Palsgrave, and Cotgrave certain arguments, already given in 
my note of August 14, in favour of connecting demure with mure, 
but makes no attempt to account for the prefix, or for the fact 
that demure is recorded in E. much earlier than mure. A 
derivation which fails to account for the unexampled addition 
of a prefix, “the nature and history of which are obscure,’” 
can hardly be described as “perfectly sound and satisfactory.’ 
The semantic arguments are left quite unnoticed in Mr. May- 
hew’s letter; yet he must be aware that such arguments are 
the strongest that can be adduced. The oldest meaning given 
by the N.E.D. for demure is “calm, settled, still’’ (used of the 
sea), and, as I have shown, its normal early equivalents in 
French, Spanish, Dutch, and German are words with the same 
connotation as E. staid and steady. I have already admitted 
that the word may have been associated in E. with mure, but 
this association seems to me to belong to the later development 
of meaning. Ripeness may, in individuals, be considered as 
coinciding to some extent with sobriety, but I am unable to 
conjecture by what mental process a sea can be conceived as 
ripe. The evolution from the verb “demeurer, to stay,’ of an 
adjective meaning “stayed "’ is as natural as arrété (cf. Cotgrave, 
“arresté, stayed . settled, ete.’’) from arréter, étale (in 
marée étale, etc.) from étaler, or the other adjectives mentioned 
in my note of August 14 (for a list of about fifty see an article 
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by August Speich in the Zeitschrift fiir-romanische Philologie, 
Ma , 1909). It is true that this adjective is not recorded in 
OF, but neither are ray and trore (see THe AcapEMy, August 
14), nor some other E. adjectives of similar origin on which I 
hope to have something to say at a future date. On one point I 
am in agreement with Mr. Mayhew, though I think he overstates 
the case when he says that I “hopelessly confuse ’’ two French 
sounds of distinct origin. It is quite true that M.E. demure 
should rather have resulted in demere if derived from the tonic 
stem of demeurer. The analogy of frore suggests that the atonic 
stem (infin. or past part.) is the origin, and that demure, like 
the verb demur, is derived from Norman demurer. I am much 
obliged to Mr. Mayhew for pointing out this inaccuracy. 


“HUNKS.” 


I am glad that Mr. Mayhew agrees with me in connecting this 
word with hund, and I think his suggestion that the -ks is a 
metathesis of Danish -sk is probably right. The change of end- 
ing, whatever its origin, may have been helped by the con- 
temptuous terms cokes (coar) and minks (minx), the latter of 
which probably also illustrates the metathesis of -sk eae 


LA MORT DE LA VIRGULE. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMyY. 


Sir,—The above title, by the way, has nothing to do with a 
recent poem by the President of Magdalen. I choose it by way 
of compliment to “A French Linguist,’”? who has lately been 
making some sensible remarks about our modern punctuation. 


“The Passing of the Comma’’ is one of the most distressing | 


features of the age, and one of the most significant. 

Reading caccally through the so-called “ Literary Letter’’ in 
The Sphere for July 17, I was stuck, not only by the amazing 
fatuity of the remarks, but still more by the wretchedness of the 
style. And I noticed that it was precisely this disregard of 
commas which irritated my nerves most. Here are some examples 
of what I mean. They are miserable English, and I must 
apologise to the “French Linguist ’’ for them; still, a despised 
comma might have improved them :— 


1. “He was made Lord Broughton although the barony 


became extinct with him.” 

2. “Waterloo was fought to put a ruler on the throne whom 
his people hated and to overthrow a ruler. . . ." 

3. “ Had these conditions obtained when Charles Dickens was 
writing his grandchildren would still be drawing handsome 
revenues from his books as the grandchildren of men whose 
genius took a mechanical turn are doing to-day.”’ 

In (1) we have the indolent use of “although’’ so beloved by 
ladies, in whose society, no doubt, the “Literary Letter” is 

mned. As it expresses an afterthought, a comma before it is 
indispensable. 

In fact Mr. Shorter uses the word twice again in the same 
column, with a comma before it. 

In (2) the literary reader will shudder at “. throne 
whom. . . ’ In any case the juxtaposition is slovenly, but 
a comma might have helped it out. In (3) we naturally read 
“writing his grandchildren’ in one breath. On the sentence 
as a whole I forbear to comment. It cries for commas. The 
following specimen is past benefit of commas :— 


| “The Birth of Modern Italy: 


4. “Not for many a day have I read a book which I so much | 


desired to be longer than this one.’’ 
desire to be Shorter! 

And now, in case any of your readers thinks I am too hard 
on the gentleman, I conclude with two more sentences from his 
debonair pen :— 

5. “Campbell and Scott mutually hated each other.”” And 

6. “ Another class that deserve consideration are the widows of 
authors . . .” 
__If Shorter had perpetrated these when he was in shorts, and 
if I had been his candid little friend on the next bench, I should 
have recommended him to reinforce the lining of those shorts 
by the prompt but unobtrusive insertion of a handy copy- 
book. For in those days “the seat of learning’? was a pain- 
fully literal phrase. Ay Eneorisx Scuonar. 


After this, who would 


THE TAFFY NONCONFORMIST. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


S1r,—In view of the eminence as an Empire-breaker, which 
has been so deservedly acquired by Mr. David Lloyd George, 


of any renown ever 
Empire-maker? 


Google 





| “Fairy Tales.” 
| “Fairy Tales.” 
wauld you allow me to inquire 1f there is an instance on record | 
obtained by a Taffy Nonconformist as an 


It is a notorious fact that in proportion to its population, 
Wales has produced fewer men of distinction than any other 
portion of the Empire, and this being the case it is difficult 
to see why the framer of the Taffy Nonconformist Budget 
should possess the right to dictate to the rest of the com- 
munity as to their methods and habits of living. 

In the reports of Radical gatherings, references are invariably 
made to “gallant little Wales,” but it is impossible to discover 
any evidence of gallantry that Wales has ever exhibited save 
in returning thirty-two acrid mediocrities to the House of 
Commons to support obsequiously any measures introduced by 
a semi-Socialistic Cabinet. 

If the downfall of the Empire—as seems a by no means im- 
probable contingency—is ultimately effected by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it will be at least some measure of consola- 
tion to know that this work of destruction has been wrought by 
an alien peace-at-any-price and suffragette Taffy, who possesses 
no trace of affinity with the great Englishmen, Scotchmen, and 
Trishmen, whose daring and virility brought it into being. 

Of the inherent barrenness of the Welsh mind, no more con- 
clusive evidence can be adduced than the fact that though Taffy 
is by nature a schismatic, he has been unable to originate his 
owns forms of schism, and, in consequence, is driven to adopt 
those provided for him by the despised Saxon. 

As to the poetic nature with which Taffy has been endowed 
by a certain school of sentimentalists, it is necessary only to 

int out that the solitary poet furnished by the land of Little 

thels to modern literature, has been Sir Lewis Morris.—Yours, 
ete., T. DatarmPpte Douxcan. 
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Willcocks. 6s. 

“The Aspirations of Jean Servien.’’ 


The Editor. js 
“The Red Lily.” A Translation by Winifred Stephens. 
6s. 


“Mother of Pearl.’? A Translation by The Editor. 6s. 
“The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard.’ A Translation by 
Lafcadio Hearn. 6s. 
“The Garden of Epicurus.’’ 
Allinson. 6s. 

“The Well of St. Clare.”’ 


By Allan McAulay. 6s. 


A Translation by M. P. 
A Translation by 


A Translation by Alfred 
A Translation by Alfred Allin- 


son. 65s. 
“Balthasar.” A Translation bv Mrs. John Lane. 6s. 
“Thais.” A translation by Robert B. Douglas. 6s. 


5s. net. 
By Charles Thomas-Stan- 


“George Bernard Shaw.’”? By G. K. Chesterton. 

“Leaves from a Madeira Garden.” 
ford, F.S.A. 5s. net. 

“Walks and People in Tuscany.” 


By Sir Francis Vane, Bart. 
5s. net. 
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6d. net. Ready Shortly.- 6d. net. 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 


COPE & FENWICK. | 


A Tract for the Churches. 


Every Churchman should order 
a Copy of this Pamphlet. 


At all Booksellers—except : 


Smith’s—6d. net. 


Google 
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The Walter Scott Publishing Co.’s New Books. 
(From Coming Autumn List.) 


STORY OF OPERA. (Vol. rr of the ‘ Music Story ” 


Series.) E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. 
Square Crown 8vo. 224 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
(Vol. 14 of the “ Makers of British Art” Series.) J. EADIE REID. 


Square Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Photograv.re Frontispiece a-d Numerous 
Illustrati-ns. Price 3/6 net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. (Vol. 43 of the “Great Writers” Series.) 


ASHMORE WINGATE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 1/6. 


ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING. 


By J. A. RIDDELL (* Border Rod"). Vol. 10 ‘ Useful Red” 
Series. 112 pp. Illustrated. 1/- net. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 


By a DENTAL SURGEON. Vol. II “Useful Red” Series. 
120 pp. Illustrated. 1/- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


With new Illustrations by Walter Hawes. Crown 8vo, White Ferrol—Richly Gilt. Price 2/6 


HYPNOTISM. pr. acpert MOLL. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 628 pp. Price 6/- 


MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
C. A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., F1.C. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 520 pp. With Diagrams. Price 6,- 


B Nea apes PUB. THE Company 
» Lrp., Th lesi 
Works, Felling-on-Tyne . j ai * “MILLION LIBRARY’ iar they pay Wek all 
serve i penera et Square, E.C.. 220 VOLUMES OF STANDARD literary suggestions which 
undertake the production of every FICTION. they adopt. They also uader- 
kind of Printing and Bookbinding. Own Printed Title and Im- take the production of every kind 
They print a visiting card or a news- . . a of book-work, Fedger-making, account 
paper ; they make a memorandum priat will be given for large books, stationery, and cael 
book or a bank ledger. Halftone %* numbers of this line—cither printing of every kind and 
work a scien f eo ae ie to Booksellers, Circulating extent. Estimates given 
ices. ravellers cal : Librari : : upon application 
WHERE on post-card notice to a rartes) Village «r Club at rhe Wot 
Felling. abraries. Feiling-on- 


'yne. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square), NEW YORK and MELBOURNE. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED | 
WHITE 


s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordina COFFEE. 


The Cowper & Newton Museum 
Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham Is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
ees Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 


























THE “ LEADERS” 


OF FICTION 
THE GAY PARADINES 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 
Academy : “We heartily recommend the story to all our 
readers.” Daily News: ‘‘A sincere and vivid piece of work.” 
Daily Mirror: “ An admirable picture of life in London one 
hundred years ago.” Daily Chronicle: “A vivid picture of a 


century ago.” 


THE SECRET TERROR 


By ‘“‘BRENDA.”’ 6s. 
Times: ‘A theroughly good novel.” Scotsman: ‘* Cannot 
fail to interest and impress readers about the troubles of real life.” 
Morning Leader : ‘‘ Powerful and straightforward.” 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By ROBERT GRANT. 6s. 

Academy : “One of the really fine books that go to hearten us 
amid the welter of crass futility which now disgraces the name of 
literature.” The Bookbuyer : ‘* One of the small number of 
novela Which are destined to be the classics of their subjects. A 
novel on very human lines—full of plot and movement.” 


IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 


M. PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph : “ Away from the beaten track of 
novels : will, by reason of the intenseness of the tale and the 
ds enaie dénouement, sustain the reader’s interest from beginning 
to end.’ 


STOLEN HONEY 


By ADA and DUDLEY JAMES, 6s. 
Times: ‘A skilful and attractive story.” 


Lendon; STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's Inn 
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STANLEY PAUL’S LATEST LIST 
THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


A. J. ANDERSON. § Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


This important and fascinating romance of the love story of the 
famous friar-artist and the nun Lucrezia—the world’s greatest 
love story—is ready at all Libraries and Bookshops. 

First Review : Sunday Chronicle, in devoting three whole columns to this book, 
saye:—'' A great, picturesque and fascinating romance, to be read with eager 
interest.” 

Globe.—‘‘ A most readable and interesting story. The ways and manners of 
Florence and Prato during the middle of the fifteenth century are portrayed 
with carefulness and are not devoid of colour, and the central figures of the 
story are well and clearly defined. The book should recommend itself to all 
interested in romance. The illustrations are excellently reproduced.” 


A Second Large Edition Ready. Third Edition at press. 





Pees yearn 


SHOES OF GOLD 
HAMILTON ORUMMOND 


FIRST SEVEN REVIEWS. 

Daily Telegraph._—* A most excellent romance, thorough] interesting, 
extremely well written and worked out, and should win hig! favour with all 
lovers of spirited historical fiction. He will find it hard to put down the 
volume, so iugenionsly has the author worked out his plot. A really fine tale 
—we heartily recommend it to all readers in confidence that they will not be 
disappointed.” 

Truth.—‘'A stirring picture of eighteenth-century Court life at St. Peters- 
burg and Versailles." 

Morning Leader.—" A gentleman of France, a striking, vigorous, and charm- 
ing romance.” 

Standard.—“ An excellent story. The interest never flags for an instant.” 

Guardian.—‘** Wonderfully well rendered.” 

Liverpool Daily Post.—‘ The book is strong.” 

Times.—‘‘ Mr. Drummond writes the historical novel with much talent. A 
busy, spirited story.” 



























OTHER NEW 6/- NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
THE SECRET TERROR . Brenda” 


THE GAY PARADINES... Mrs. Stephen Batson 
THE CHIPPENDALES ... Robert Grant 


STOLEN HONEY ... Ada and Dudley James 
HEARTBREAK HILL Herman K. Vie 

IN CALVERT’6 VALL M. P. Montague 

LOVE, THE THIEF Helon Mathers 
CO-HEIRESSES—.. 


POPULAR 1/- BOOKS. 
BROTHER ROGUE & BROTHER SAINT 


TOM GALLON 
An entirely new Novel at a popular price. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 
CRCIL RALEIGH 


A Novel adapted from the great Drury Lane Drama. Be sure to 
ask for ‘‘the Drury Lane” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another 
book is published under the same title. 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 


ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ Idolatry.” (New Revised Edition. 


Saturday Review.—'' Full of picturesque adventure and. mteresting local 
colour.” 


Literary World.—‘‘ An admirable description of jungle life.” 


A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 
Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD 
Bedford Guardian.—‘* The latest in Stanley Paul's splendid series, and, like 


most of the others, a rattling good one, A rollicking fine tale, full of action, 
and cleverly constructed.” 


THOROUGHBRED FRANCIS DODSWORTH 


Manchester Guardian.—‘* The book deserves a place on the shelf next to 


‘Handley Cross.'” 
GAY LAWLESS 


HELEN MATHERS 





& Everett-Green 






























‘(Fourth Edition. 
Truth.—‘* You must read it, it is full of go. Gay is a delightful girl—fresh- 
spirited, impulsive, and warm-hearted.” 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 


@ COLMORE [Third Edition. 
Spectutor.—‘‘ Powerfully written, and its subjeet demands attention.” 


THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN 


HELEN ROWLAND [Third Edition. 


No more humorous and witty book has been published since the 
** Dol y, Dialogues.” 
The ‘‘ Dally Mail” devoted over half-a-page to noticing ‘* The Widow.” 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON 


GEO. R. SIMS [Third Edition. 


THE DEATH GAMBLE QEO. R. sims 
THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 


KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Being Volume 2 of the *‘ Drury Lane” Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Saturday Revtew.—" A capital racing story, written by one who thoroughly 
knows what he is writing about. The description of races, racing folk aud 
racing talk are lifelike and interesting.”’ 

Financial News.— Mr. Mawes Smart was the prince of racing story tellers, 
but it seems to us that Mr, Noel Williams has every qualification tor filling 
the vacant position.” 


STANLEY PAUL & CO, Clifford's Inn, London. - 
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HEBXEY SOTHERAN & OO. 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 


Telegraphic Addrese—Bookmen, London. 





BK .T. BOTTOM & OO., 
° BOOKSELLERS, &c, 


32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES, 





LANDOR ALTER SAVAGE.)— 
COMPLETE WORKS, with Life by 
forster ; portrait; 8 vols., original cloth ; 
Chapman & Hall, 1876; £5 58.—WALKER, 
37, Briggate, 








Typewriting. 





IPE FEW BITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and_ references. — Address Miss 

RSSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, 8.W. 








-UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
U NIVBRSITY COLLEGE. 


Tre SESSION 1909-10 in the FACULTIES 
of ARTS, LAWS, MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
SCIENCE and ENGINEERING will begin 
on MONDAY, October 4th. 

The Provost and Deans will attend on 
Monday, October 4th, and on Tuesday, October 





5th, from 10 a.m,.to 1 p.m., for the admission . 
Intending Students are invited 


of Students, 
to communicate with the Provost as toon as 
possible. : 
The SLADE SCHOOL of FINE ART will 
open on MONDAY, Octaber 4th, and students 
may be admitted on or before that date. 
'ACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
Examination for Entrance Scholarships on 
Tuesday, September 21st, 1909. , 





The following PROSPECTUSES are now 
ready, and may be had on application to the 
Secretary :— 

Faculty of Arte. 

Faculty of Laws. 

Faculty of Medical Science. 
Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Engineering. 
Indian School. 

Slade School of Fine Art. 
School of Architecture. 
Department of Economics. 
Department cf Public Health. 
Scholurships, Prizes, eta. 
Post-Graduate Courses and Arrangements for 


Research. 
Special provision is made for Post-Graduate and 
Research work in the various subjects taught at the 


College, 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., 
Secretary. 
University College, London (Gower Street). 





Typewriting. 





TT YES WRITING. — The WHST 
KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ 
MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and Gereral 
Copying. Private Dictation Koom. , Circulars, 
&e., duplicated. References, Established 16 
ears.—SIKES & SIKES, 223A, Hammersmith 
Koad, London, W. 





A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


of 


Speciality:—French [llustrated Books the 
y French EDIT:ONS 


Righteanth Century and Modern 
DE LUXE. 


*,* Gentlemen to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by ly reporting same to me. 


Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 





Boks ALL OUT.- OF .- PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on. any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exenin eine any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright S8t., Birmingham. Harmsworth Enoy- 
clopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 328. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d, 
net, for 5s, 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 


‘and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 





PUBLISHERS’ 


MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


‘Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


‘SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Oftice: Great New Street, E.C. 


The Rain! 


It has been raining all 


August, and now we are at September 


and it may keep raining. 


should turn to the new books, and if 
you want guidance as to them get the 


SEPTEMBER 
BOOK MONTHLY. 


It costs Sixpence, and is published by 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 





July and 


If so, you 


Six Months ... 





Google 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 
Twelve Months ... 
Six Months ... ... 
Three Months _e.. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


A High-cless Sporting end Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLIGHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


“Che County Gentleman § Cand & Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 


MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. 
Twelve Months ... 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 


Ht 8 o (Ordinary Issue.) 

om 0 

o 7 0| Twelve Months ... £1 170 
Six Months o 18 6 


Three Months © 93 


The above rates include all 
Special Numbers, 


Hr 10 6 
O15 3): 
o79 


Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. . 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, : 


| Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘Jhey include Lord 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in “The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has | 
published. He does not make the mistake of overluadivrg his sonnets with thought, and giving 
| them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
|| deserve quotation.” 

i. The SCOTSMAN says: : 
| 
{ 
{ 





| “Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their | 


+1 pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This ts a high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Same of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
i the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it ts safe to call them poetry, 
{ ‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
| exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

















IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Feap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LANY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Feap. 8vo, 55. net. 











THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICE re SMITH’S 


So far as the ACADEMY is 
concerned, Messrs. W. H. 
Smith &F Son are no longer 
“swll at your service” We 
have taken thee ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 
not get tt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


ke look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopottst. 


NEVER MIND SMITH’S 


Printed for the Proprietors, THE WILSFORD PRxss, LTD. 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, WC. by rove i Ma comson, Lrp., Dane Street, High Holborn W.C.3 > 
elds, W.C, 


and Published at 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


Go ogle 


W. H. Smith & Son at Bow Street 


“THE ACADEMY 


WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH REVIEW 
Edited by LORD ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 


2 ‘ 4 ‘ 


No. 1949 ; SEPTEMBER, ll, “AR09 PricE THREEPENCE 


TO OUR READERS | 


[f you are told that the 
ACADEMY 2s “ sold out,” or 
“dipicult to obtain,” please don’t 
worry. Send your name and 
address to the Publisher of the 
“¢ Academy,” 63 Lincoln's [un 
Fields, London, W.C. HE 
ts “still at your service”; and 
he will see that you are 


supplied punctually. 


Che “ ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 
ANYWHERE—EXCEPTING AT 
W. H. SMITH’S STALLS & SHOPS 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue. proceedings instituted by Mr. Manners- Sutton 
against Mr. Crosland for alleged libel had their sequel on 
Wednesday last at the Central Criminal Court, when the 
bill was brought before the Grand Jury. The prosecutor 
did not put in an appearance, and had not instructed 
counsel. We saw Mr. Elliott, K.C., at the Old Bailey, 
and we naturally supposed that he was there to represent 
his client; but on inquiry we were informed that he had 
received no instructions, and Mr. Manners-Sutton was 
represented only by his solicitor, armed with a telegram 
‘in'which Mr. Manners-Sutton explained that he was ill 
and unable to attend. In view of the fact that Mr. Cros- 
land had announced his intention of pleading justification, 
‘the Grand J) ury, as a matter of course, returned a true 
‘bill against him. Mr. Manners-Sutton, being unrepre- 
sented by counsel, had no locus standi before the 
Recorder, and consequently it was only by the courtesy 
of Mr. Crosland, who was represented by Mr. Valetta 
and Mr. Wing, that an adjournment until next sessions 
was agreed upon. We sincerely trust that Mr. Manners- 
Sutton’s state of health will be such as will enable him 
to appear on October 12th, when the adjourned case will 
be heard. Meanwhile, we must apologise to the very 
- large number of persons who have applied for copies of 
the pamphlet, “The Truth about Cope and Fenwick,” 
whose forthcoming appearance has been advertised in THE 
Acapemy for several weeks past. THE ACADEMY is naturally 
anxious to avoid even the appearance of doing anything 
which might tend to interfere with the course of justice, 
and accordingly the pamphlet will not appear until after 
the hearing of Rex v. Crosland. 





The collection of Chimu pottery, which was discovered 
in Peru under romantic circumstances by Mr. T. Hewitt 
Myring, is one of extraordinary interest. 
Clements Markham and Mr. Read, of the British Museum, 
have already expressed their earnest desire that some 
wealthy person of large means will be found to purchase 
the collection in its entirety, and thus prevent the calamity 
of eas it to pass either to Germany or to America. 
The colle ion has been valued by these experts at about 


Google 





Both Sir. 


£50,000, but Mr. Myring has patriotically offered to allow 
it to be purchased for the British Museum for the sum of 
£12,000. It consists of very nearly eight hundred pieces 
of pottery, the complete study of which would occupy 
many days, and it forms the only substantial memorial 
of a race which had attained to a high degree of civilisa- 
tion and become totally extinct as long as 5,000 years 
before the birth of Christ. A large number of the pieces, 
in addition to their extraordinary antiquarian interest, 
possess great artistic beauty of design, and the colours 
remain as fresh as if they had been painted a week ago. 
Some few of the finely modelled heads were, when they 
were discovered, inlaid with silver and turquoise, but the 
silver had become completely corroded, and the turquoise 
fell to dust immediately on being exposed to the air, 
only the pottery itself and a few gold rings having sur- 
vived an interment which has lasted over nearly a 
hundred centuries. It will indeed be a shocking com- 
mentary on the want of public spirit of our rich men if 
such a priceless collection is allowed to pass out of the 
country, but to do our millionaires justice we do -not 
think that anything like sufficient publicity has been given 
to the nature of the find, a letter by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham to the Zimes and an article or so in one or other of 
the illustrated papers, being, as far as we are aware, the 
only intimation that has yet been placed before the public. 
As the authorities of the British Museum are so anxious 
to acquire the collection for the nation, we suggest to 
them that they should obtain Mr. Myring’s consent to 
putting it on public view within the precincts of the 
Museum and allowing it to remain there for at any rate 
a few weeks. If this course is adopted we cannot doubt 
that someone will be found to pay the comparatively 
small sum which is needed to preserve it for the nation. 


An instructive and interesting controversy is going on 
in the papers about the claims of Messrs. Cook and Peary 
to have discovered the North Pole. The latter gentle- 
man’s claim seems to rest chiefly on the fact that he has 
sent a telegram to his wife saying: “I have got the old 
Pole,” and another telegram to the President of the United 
States saying: “I have the honour to place the North 
Pole at your service.” Mr. Cook’s claim, on the other 
hand, seems to rest entirely on his own word. “I say 
so, and I ought to know,” seems to be the great strength 
of Mr. Cook’s position, and on the evidence of this asser- 
tion, several times repeated, the Royal Danish Geogra- 
phical Society have presented him with a gold medal, 
which precipitate action they are now apparently viewing 
with regret. The wives of the two heroes are both “ con- 
vinced” that their respective husbands have discovered 
the Pole, and the State of Denmark, which, we need not 
remind our readers, ‘is largely infected with suffragitis in 
its most acute form, naturally attaches gréat importance 
to the views of these ladies. ‘We demand the Pole,” is 
their cry, and it is one that is bound to appeal strongly to 
& petticoat-governed country. Tae AcapEwy does not 
propose at this stage to commit itself to any definite ex- 
pression of opinion. We shall confine ourselves to stating 
that up to the present we fail to find any reasonable 
evidence that either Mr. Peary or Mr. Cook has been 
within a hundred miles of the Pole, and that our know- 
ledge of the. nature of Yankee bluff and impudence leads 
us to entertain the gravest scepticism as to the claims 
of either of the gentlemen in question: ' 
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The reports as to the financial difficulties of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips make very unpleasant reading. It seems that 
while Mr. Phillips’s total liabilities do not exceed three 
hundred pounds, he is about to be made a bankrupt. We 
are aware that the condition of bankruptcy is nowadays 
regarded by many people as a huge joke, but in point of 
fact no condition can be more galling or more oppressive 
to a man of feeling. In his day Mr. Stephen Phillips has 
done considerable work both for Mr. John Lane, of the 
Bodley Head, and for Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, of His 
Majesty’s Theatre. That either of these gentlemen should 
sit quietly by and allow a poet and dramatist of Mr. 
Phillips’s parts to go bankrupt for such a trifling sum as 
three hundred pounds appears to us to be incredible. Mr. 
Phillips has attributed his bankruptcy to the failure of 
Faust at His Majesty’s. In the compilation of Faust Mr. 
Phillips was assisted by Mr. Comyns Carr, and Mr. Comyns 
Carr has written to the papers to say that, so far from 
“ Faust” being a failure, it had a run of over eighty nights 
end resulted “in a substantial profit to the theatre.” This 
being so, it seems to us that Sir Herbert Tree, with the 
possible assistance of Mr. Comyns Carr, might quite readily 
rescue Mr. Phillips from the sharks who infest the waters 
of bankruptcy. And if neither Sir Herbert nor Mr. Comyns 
Carr or Mr. John Lane have a sufficient regard for Mr. 
Phillips’s past work to whip up among them a matter of 
three hundred pounds, we for our part are prepared to open 
a subscription list with the sum of ten guineas for the 
purpose of relieving Mr. Stephen Phillips from his present 
embarrassment. Mr. Phillips may not be the greatest poet 
alive, but he is a poet, and he has thousands of admirers, 
and if three hundred pounds cannot be raised to help him 
out of his bankruptcy Mr. Phillips’s admirers ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. Besides, where are the other poets 
and the other “men of letters” who will allow a fellow poet 
and a fellow man of letters to sink while they swim prettily 
round with red-hot sovereigns in their lockers? We shall 
have more to say on this subject next week. 


Mr. Clement Shorter continues to distribute sugar-plums 
to the deserving. “To me,” he warbles in this week’s Sphere, 
“Mr. Walkley’s descriptions of plays are far the most 
entertaining that I read. It is true that the Majority of 
the Times’ readers never know when it is Mr. Walkley 
and when it is his understudy, Mr. Child, that is writing, 
both are so clever, but Mr. Walkley’s attitude has always 
been that the theatre is rather a bore, and he usually 
looks bored when he is in the theatre. No one has ever 
suspected him of the quality with which Shelley was 
charged—a passion for reforming the world.” It would be 
interesting to know what in the name of goodness our dear 
Clement is trying to say. That he wishes Messrs. Walkley 
and Child to understand that he, Clement, indulges akindly 
respect for them is obvious, though it does not matter 
For the rest, Mr. Shorter’s paragraph reminds us of a dash 
to the Pole. As a sort of last despairing cry, C.K.8. 
remarks, with his hand on his waistcoat, “I, for one, am 
heart and soul with the men of letters.” Who'd ’a 
thought it? 


In a further paragraph, Mr. Shorter treats us to the 
following inspired sentence: “Mr. Oscar Wilde rightly 
declared himself to be a lord of language.” “Rightly,” 
coming from Mr. Shorter, settles a whole host of high literary 
questions. But we wonder what Mr. Wilde would have 
thought of Mr. Shorter’s genial approval. Perhaps he 
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might have said, “Art is long, life is shorter.” This is an 
important propositioa, and we beg of Mr. Shorter to con- 
sider it in all its aspects. 


Writing in the Saturday Review about some contributions 
of his own, the ex-literary editor of the Daily Mail remarks, 
“And now I look over these pages, and wonder quite sin- 
cerely if they are in the least interesting? Certainly there 
is no art in them; there is merely a record of some 
commonplace doings of a lonely person who in his secret 
soul hates being alone. And yet if they are dull, it is 
because I have consciously made a selection from among 
my commonplace doings, and not put down everything. If 
I had told all—what I had to eat, the serious difficulties 
about the chairs, what I really felt when the post came 
and there was nothing for me, how the waiter was drunken 
and the waitress imbecile, how there is a little lawn in 
front of the hotel on which now a drove of young turkeys 
feed, now a squadron of ducks, now a mob of chickens, 
but never all three together—would that be interesting? 
Tf I could keep myself out of it I daresay it would; but 
you know I could not; and I will spare you my reflections 
on turkey-life.” Poor young man! What wit and shining 
wisdom have we here! Why go to the Tivoli when you 
can read the Saturday Review? 


We are hearing a great deal just now about “the silence 
of Mr. John Burns.” The hapenny papers represent Mr. 
Burns to be a violent enemy of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget 
proposals, and disposed to cry out against them, were it 
not for the unfortunate fact that he is “ gagged and bound.’ 
For our own part, we like the silence of Mr. Burns, not 
only as to the Budget, but on all other topics. He is 
not a man who should ever have been permitted to say 
his say outside of Hyde Park, and we are glad to find 
that even the stupidest of Cabinets is beginning to take 
the fact to heart. The late Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s working-man Cabinet Minister served in the office of a 
great scoop for the Daily Mirror, but there, in our opinion, 
his service to his country has ended. Mr. Burns is prob- 
ably a quite worthy private citizen and a most useful 
member of the Labour Party. But to make a Cabinet 
Minis‘er of him was to lay the statesmanship of the country 
open to ridicule, and we cannot express any regret that 
Mr. Asquith should be reaping in pain what Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman sowed in carpet-bagging. 


We note that Mr. Eveleigh Nash is advertising a work 
“by the famous author, Mr. George Gilbert.” We do not 
wish to deny that Mr. George Gilbert is a famous author. 
On the other hand, we do not remember to have heard of 
him before. It would be kind of Mr. Nash to inform us 
upon what grounds he describes Mr. George Gilbert as 
“a famous author.” He can have a column in this paper 
in which to set forward his reasons, and no matter how 
famous Mr. George Gilbert may be, another column of 
fame will not do him any great harm. Perhaps Mr. Nash 
will oblige not later than the first post on Wednesday 
morning. ; 


Under the new anti-socialistic régime Vanity Fair 
improves. True, Mr. Harris contributes to the current 
number, but he is confined to the prosaic subject of flying 
machines, and the ethereal mildness of. what he has to 
say may be gauged by the sub-headings of his article, 
which run as follows :— 


THE ARRANGEMENTS 
NO ACCIDENTS 
ONE LESSON OF THE WEEK 


Here, obviously, we have the merest roaring as of 
sucking doves. It is amazing to behold the mighty- 
mouthed inventor of complaints about coffee so tamed, but 
it is satisfactory. Our one complaint about the current 
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Vanity Fair would bear reference to an artizle entitled 
“Alfred Butt and the Palace.” This jeu d’esprit is 
adorned with a somewhat mournful picture of Mr. Butt, 
who, Vanity Fair may be glad to know, is really a very 
pleasant gentleman, and not an undertaker at all. Fur- 
thermore, the article contains the following extraordinary 
sentences: “Even though the ordinary and travelled 
Britisher is unacquainted with the everyday life of America 
—which, by the bye, is far more foreign than that of 
France or Germany—yet he cannot help feeling and 
realising that Irene Franklin’s sketch of a ‘Quick Lunch 
Waitress’ is absolutely true to life, despite its obvious 
exaggerations.” We should have concluded that this was 
a bit of Harris were it not for the fact that the article is 
signed “Raymond Blathwayt.” Mr. Blathwayt goes on 
to inform us that Mr. Barclay Gammon, who is appearing 
at the Palace, “is in himself an epitome of modernity, a 
gauge of the growth in the popular intelligence.” We 
wonder what Mr. Blathwayt means by this remark. We 
have always had a suspicion that there was something 
wrong with the popular intelligence, but the suggestion 
that there is a growth in it startles us. What has Mr. 
Gammon to say on the subject? There can be no doubt 
that, taking it on the whole, the entertainment at the 
Palace Theatre is kept at a high level of excellence. Mr. 
Butt sees to that. But Miss Irene Franklin, with a sketch 
which “is absolutely true to life, despite its obvious 
exaggerations,” and Mr. Barclay Gammon as “a gauge of 
the growth in the popular intelligence,” make one smile. 


Then there is Vanity Fatr’s poetry—-oh! this poetry. 
The week’s effusion is signed “ Dolf Wyllarde,” and here 
is the first stanza :— 

There’s an English law it is well to heed, 
Though unwritten all the same, 
And dark as Sanscrit to alien ears, 
It is this—that you Play the Game. 
You may lie to a woman, if only, at need, 
You lie for her, loyally ; 
You may cheat your friend in a business way, 
So long as it’s business—see? 
But you mustn’t rat, and you mustn’t sneak, 
Or the Devil himself cries “Shame!” 
You may set your foot on the Decalogue 
So long as you Play the Game. 
Dolf must try again, particularly now that the football 
season is upon us. In spite of these blemishes, however, 
Vanity Fair has improved “ all the same.” 


From the current issue of Juhn Bull we take the follow- 
ing paragraph : — 

Last November the Daily Telegraph issued “Queen 
Alexandra’s Gift Book.” It was an attractive volume, 
and the popularity of the royal author assured an 
enormous circulation. Indeed, it is stated that no 
less than half a million copies were sold, and we were 
told that the proceeds would be distributed in charity. 
Since then, £10,000 has been doled out to the pauper 
trusts, Salvation and Church Armies, etc., and £1,000 
was spent at Shoolbred’s on officers’ comforts. 
Surely somebody must have made much more than 
£11,000 out of the book. As many purchasers were 
induced to spend their half-crowns by the announce- 
ment that the profits would be spent in charity, we 
feel we are entitled to ask for a further account. 


It may interest our readers to know that a further account 
of this matter may be forthcoming after the Long Vaca- 
tion. In point of fact, an action for the recovery of 
royalties on “Queen Alexandra’s Gift Book” was insti- 
tuted by Mr. T. W. H. Crosland some months ago, and 
the action is still pending. Her Majesty the Queen has 
been acquainted with the circumstances, and while we 
have no information on the subject, it seems to us probable 
that Her Majesty’s advisers are withholding the proceeds 
of the sale until the action in question can be decided. 
Mr. Bottomley must bide his time. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON AT BOW 
STREET 


On Monday last, Mr. Marsham heard at Bow Street an 
adjourned summons against “ Alfred Dyke Acland, Charles 
Harry St. John Hornby, the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., 
and C. Awdry, partners in the firm of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son, newsagents and bookstall proprietors, . to 
show cause why two obscene publications seized upon the 
firm’s bookstall at Charing Cross railway station should not 
be destroyed.” The partners, good easy men, did not appear, 
and they were not even represented; Mr. Marsham there- 
fore made an order for the destruction of the copies seized, 
and awarded costs to the person who instituted the prose- 
cution. Nobody in his senses can fail to perceive that 
Messrs. Smith now stand convicted of having been engaged 
in the distribution of obscene publications, and while they 
may claim that they were ignorant of the nature of those 
publications, the law makes no allowance for ignorance, 
and Messrs. Smith have had to submit to the destruction 
of eighteenpennyworth of their property. In itself this 
affair may seem trivial, and there are people in the world 
who will consider that the real offenders are not Messrs. 
Smith, but the persons who wrote and published the works 
involved. Messrs. Smith will believe this themselves. They 
profess to be mere distributors, and they profess ignorance 
of the nature of the goods they distribute. At the pre- 
liminary hearing of the case now before us, counsel for 
Messrs. Smith described the prosecution as vexatious, and 
asked why Messrs. Smith and Son should be selected for 
the proceedings. It was also pointed out that Messrs. 
Smith displayed for sale upon their bookstalls upwards 
of a thousand different publications, and that “it was 
physically impossible for Messrs. Smith and Son to exercise 
judgment upon the tone of the literature they so widely 
distributed.” 


We have italicised this latter passage because it embodies 
the specious excuse which Messrs. Smith invariably put 
forward when they are tackled on this vital public ques- 
tion of dubious literature. We assert that it is not physi- 
cally impossible for ‘Messrs. Smith to exercise judgment 
upon the tone of the literature they distribute. We assert 
further that any ordinary person acquainted with the 
journalism of the day could secure Messrs. Smith from 
further prosecution and entirely purge their bookstalls of 
doubtful literature by putting in two hours’ work a day 
for five days a week. What is more, Messrs. Smith have 
in their own employment half a dozen men who could per- 
form this work for them quite admirably, and if it comes 
to that, they could easily find a man who would under- 
take the duties for a few hundreds a year. And if Messrs. 
Smith’s profits are so meagre that they cannot afford to 
employ the right kind of person to assist them in this 
matter, we are open, in the public interest, to examine 
free of charge at this office all publications they may pro- 
pose to display upon their bookstalls, and to give them, 
without charge, full and ‘detailed reasons why certain publi- 
cations should not be sold. The present firm of Smith 
appear to be entirely devoid of a proper knowledge of 
their ewa strength and powers. “Old Morality” built up 
for them a credit and a reputation of the very finest kind. 
In spite of prosecutions, and in the face of criticism and 
the hard facts, the general public still retain a sort 
of blind faith in Smith’s. If the author of an unseemly 
book were to be prosecuted and were to plead that his book 
had been steadily sold by W. H. Smith and Son, that 
plea would have weight with the jury, and would go a 
great way towards a verdict of acquittal. “Old Morality ” 
not only gave these people a business, but he also gave 
them a good name, and a good name backed up with a 
little money is not easily destroyed. We, for our part, are 
now offering ‘Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, free, gratis, and 
for nothing, an opportunity for retaining their good name 
and for giving peace to the soul of “Old Morality.” The 
only arguments that they might conceivably put forward in 
opposition to our proposal are, first, that a censorship such 
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as we suggest would result in monetary loss to themselves ; 
and secondly, that we might take a narrow view of what 
classes of literature should and should not be sold. With 
regard to argument number one, we can assure Messrs. 
W. H. Smith that there is absolutely nothing in it. Out 
of the thousand publications they sell, probably not more 
than fifty would require to be examined for indecencies 
or undesirabilities, and of these fifty forty-nine would cease 
to print indecencies and undesirabilities the moment it was 
known that Smith’s were looking out for them. As regards 
novels and other publications in book form, the same 
remark applies. Not all novels are obscene or improper, 
and although Messrs. Smith’s ledgers no doubt show that 
the doubtful works of fiction sell more readily than any 
other sort, it is obvious that if the doubtful books were 
unobtainable persons who require something to read in 
the train would spend their money in more elevating direc- 
tions, and the probable loss to Messrs. Smith is not worth 
weighing against the huge benefit to the community at 
large. Now with regard to the second objection, we are 
open here and now to put our creed in these matters 
plainly before Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son. The great 
test in all matters of dubiety is the personal test. If in 
the public interest Messrs. W. H. Smith accept our offer, 
we shall no doubt have occasion to advise the rejection 
of certain novels. In advising that rejection, we under- 
take to support our advice with quotations from the book 
concerned, and the ultimate decision shall rest with Messrs. 
Smith. §o long as any of the partners mentioned in the 
summons which has brought Messrs. Smith to such grief 
is prepared to assure us that he has read our report and 
that he has perused the passages of which we complain, 
and that he is prepared to read those passages aloud io 
his own wife or daughters in our presence, and that conse- 
quently the firm of W. H. Smith propose to continue the 
sale of the book condemned, we will rest content. If, on 
the other hand, none of the partners is willing to adventure 
upon this test, the book should be withdrawn from sale. 
Nothing could be fairer, nothing could be simpler, and if 
Messrs. Smith do not accept our offer, or devise some other 
means for arriving themselves at a judgment of the nature 
of the publications they sell, their plea of ignorance should 
not be allowed to suffice them in the least at the next 
prosecution. And we say without hesitation that at the 


next prosecution it will be the duty of the magistrate to | 


commit Alfred Dyke Acland, Charles Harry St. John 
Hornby, Charles Awdry, and William Frederick Danvers 
Smith for trial, and thus give them an opportunity of con- 
vincing a jury that the mere distributor is without serious 
responsibility. We are sending copies of the present issue 
of Tue Acapgmy to each of the aforesaid partners in the 
firm of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, and, as Mr. Peary 
might say, we consequently have them nailed. 








ON RETIRING FROM BUSINESS 


Ir is just as well that most evils shculd sooner or later 
produce their own remedy. This is a particularly pleas- 
ing reflection when one applies it to matters of a literary 
nature. Heaven knows that the literary evils of the past 
quarter of a century have been black, deep-seated and 
crying evils, and that the remedying of them has seemed 
impossible. It is therefore the more gratifying that we 
should appear to be in sight of the removal of some of the 
worst of them, and that virtually they are removing them- 
selves. During the past fortnight, or it may be three 
weeks, the idiot hapenny press has found itself able to 
announce the retirement from business of two lady 
novelists. The first of these might strike the eye as a 
peculiarly shrewd woman of affairs, inasmuch as her 
announcements regarding her approaching -withdrawal 
from the literary field sychronised with the publication by 
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cne of our newest publishers of a brand new six shilling 
novel from the retiring Jady’s pen. We do not wish to 


suggest that the lady in question go up the retiring idea . 


for the wicked and unholy purpose of booming her book. 
At the same time, it is perfectly patent that the paragraphs 
bestowed upon her by the gaping Daily Mail and the 
grinning Evening News may conceivably have resulted in 
the sale of a few more copies of the lady’s six shilling 
novel than would have been sold if those paragraphs had 
not appeared. It is very certain, too, that the unwonted 
currency given to the name of our fair friend inp 
consequence of her retirement has called the attention of 
the public once again to her sundry former works, which 
are probably now having a new lease of life at the libraries, 
and an increased sale at the bookshops, so that on the 
whole the deal will be reasonably profitable, and the lady 
leaves her beautiful profession in a shower of bank-notes. 
The obvious opportunities laid bare by the situation have 
naturally been noted by other writers, and we are now 
face to face with retirement No. 2, which is also the act 
and deed of a woman. Retirer No. 2, however, is a person 
of a very different calibre to Retirer No.1. For, whereas 
the complaint of No. 1 was that the market lacked firm- 
ness, No. 2 has nothing to say about markets, excepting 
that she raked in ten thousand pounds over her “three 
art books,” and that her latest novels have sold to the 
tune of nearly fifty thousand copies. Markets, conse- 
quently, do not disturb the sleep of fair secessionist No. 2- 
Her trouble is of an altogether more distinguished and 
ethereal nature. “For twenty years,” she cries, “I have 
written in the hope of appealing to literary England, but 
I find I have not done so. My books have not had a 
single review in the Spectator, the Saturday Review, THE 
Acapemy, or the other journals which claim to criticise 
the country’s literature.” This is gall and wormwood to 
our author, and she is determined not to have any more 
of it. For our own part, though we are among the sinners 
who have failed to notice her books, we applaud the 
lady’s resolution, and we wish her a Jucky and comfort- 
able time with the ten thousand pouncs she has secured 
out of her “three art books.” It is needless to say that 
this lady’s howls of complaint do not appear in any high 
literary journal. They have not been communicated to 
the Atheneum, or to ourselves, or to the Suturday Review, 
or even to the Outlook. One would have thought that a 
person whose desire it was to appeal to literary England 
and whose whole aspiration is for fame and the mopuses 
well lost might have sent round a copy of her last dying 
speech, as it were, to at any rate cne of us. But the 
good lady prefers the Evening News, and though she may 
not know it, the fact that she prefers the Zvening News, 
and catches it to her heart at the supreme moment of her 
life, indicates very plainly the reasons for the failure of 
her twenty years’ appeal to literary England. A person 
who has been writing twenty years without discovering 
that it is not dignified for people of letters to be airing 
themselves in such journals as the Evening News must be 
possessed of extraordinary views about literature, and in 
our view is entirely deserving of the failure to which she 
confesses. The absolutely unliterary condition of our fair 
novelist’s mind is further illustrated when she says, “If 
an author is careful to make friends in Fleet Street, enter- 
tains the critics largely, and has an insinuating manner, 
he or she can depend upon finding notices in the papers, 
no matter what ‘tosh’ they produce.” The foul grammar 
here, not to mention the alluring word “tosh,” may belong 
to the Hrening News, so that we will not complain of 
them. But the sentiments must be credited to our lady 
novelist. Everybody is aware that Fleet Street is an 
abominable street, and if our fair lover of fame means 
Fleet Street when she says Fleet Street we will not quarrel 
with her, excepting in so far as to assert that there are 
no critics in Fleet Street, and that it would be next door 
to impossible to entertain the people who write the Fleet 
Street book “reviews,” inasmuch as their idea of enter- 
tainment runs rather to “a wet night at the Press Club” 
than to the discussion of exalted literature over the 
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dinner tables of delicate lady novelists. And if by any 
chance the lady should happen to mean by Fleet Street 
the Spectatur, the Suturday Review, and THE AcapEmy, we 
can only weep for her absolute ignorance of the position. 
We have none too high an opinion of either the Spectator 
or the Saturday Review, but we are acquainted with the 
names and positions of people who review for these 
journals, and we can assure the world at large that the 
suggestion that they have to be bribed with entertainment 
to write. favourable notices of this, that, or the other 
author is a ridiculous departure from the truth. In 
point of fact, the situation of a person who is known to 
review for any literary journal of standing is a situation of 
calm and elevated independence, and it is not to be dis- 
turbed either by invitations to dinner or free week-ends 
up the river. We do not deny that there are authors in 
the world who imagine that the way to fame is through 
the belly of the critics. Any man who has been caught 
reviewing need never pay for his own dinner while there 
is an author breathing the breath of life, but we live in a 
wicked world, and though the dinners are often: proffered 
and sometimes accepted, the review for which the author 
pants is seldom forthcoming. In point of fact, a dinner 
is far more likely to harden your reviewer’s heart than to 
soften it. Nobody but a writer in the Zrening News would 
suggest the contrary. However, this is a very small affair, 
and perhaps not worth discussing. The big fact for all 
persons who love literature is that the women novelists, 
at any rate, are beginning to discover that popularity and 
large sales do not spell serenity and peace of heart, and 
two of them have wisely determined to withdraw them- 
selves from a concern which they do not feel to be their 
own. We trust that their example will be wisely followed. 
There are not ten persons writing in London to-day who 
have ever seen so much as the hem of the garmenis of 
the honest Muses. Dabblers, pretenders, aspirants, and 
gluttons for praise and pudding abound. But the people 
who look upon literature as a sacred matier, and upon 
the profession of letters as a profession removed alike 
from considerations of money and considerations of fame 
and considerations of notices in the Spectator, and if it 
comes to that, even from considerations of notices in 
THE ACADEMY, are few in number and practically unknown 
among the publishing houses. The late boom in author- 
ship is entirely on all fours with the late boom in music- 
hall stars. One can point to forty or fifty performers at 
the music-halls whose incomes run up to four or five thou- 
sand a year, yet not one of them can be considered a person 
of more than reasonable and ordinary intellectual parts, 
while several of them are arrant asses, both on and off 
the stage. It is even so with your popular authors, the 
bulk of whom degrade the name of Literature just as your 
buffooning hundred-pound-a-week variety artist degrades 
the name of Humour, not to say comedy. The retiring 
principle likes us well. We could compile a list of persons 
who are mentioned with respect even by the Spectator 
and the Saturday Review, and who have made thousands 
of pounds out of “letters,” who would retire in the morn- 
ing if they possessed a single spark of respect for the pro- 
fession into which they have stolen, or a spark of respect 
for their own consciences. It is a fine and a noble thing 
to be a poet, and it is a fine and a noble thing to write 
down fine and noble things in prose. So that the pro- 
duct of the Board schools and the hapenny papers is 
perhaps to be excused when he is seized with an ambi- 
tion to write, but when he has learnt to pooh-pooh fine 
writing because it does not go down with the Harms- 
worths, and is treated with contempt by the publishing 
houses, and when he has learnt to produce the merely 
marketable, and to call lengthy notices in hapenny papers 
fame. he is damned and done for, and the sooner he lines 
his pocket and gets his money invested in tea shops and 
retires to the country to play croquet and breed canaries, 
and go fatly and easefully to the grave which yawns for 
him, the sooner will he have done his duty by his fellow 
men. Retire from business, Messieurs, with all conveni- 
ence and despatch, and heaven may bless: you after all. 
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REVIEWS 


THE 
TREACHERY OF TRANSLATIONS 


Poems hy Paul Verlaine. Selected and translated, with an 
introduction, by AsHMorg WINGATE. 


Selected and translated, 


The Poems of Charles Baudelaire. 
(Walter 


with an introductory study, by F. P. Srurm. 
Scoit Publishing Co. 1s.) 


Ir cannot be claimed that the present translations will give 
a reasonable inducement for an English lover of poetry, un- 
acquainted with the originals, to take up these two poets of 
France, Baudelaire and Verlaine. The treachery of trans- 
lations is a proverb; but our translations, not content with 
betraying, have murdered their originals. It is true that 
they have attempted the impossible. Russian scholars tell 
us that it is just possible to render Tolstoi into another 
language, but the subtle charm and beauty of Tourgenieff’s 
style cannot be conveyed; and of all French poets—with 


| the possible exception of Racine—Verlaine loses most by 


translation, while Baudelaire’s concentrated energy, his 
deliberate use of the grotesque, make the translation of his 
work peculiarly difficult. 

To take the worse of the versions first—the poems of 
Verlaine, translated by Mr. Ashmore Wingate: the trans- 
lations are prefaced by an introductory study, in which 
the “moral lapses” of the man “who never ceased to be 
a child, and who never really encountered experience” are 
insisted on with nods and winks, and with evident relish. 
The tale of Verlaine’s superfine organisation, his exalta- 
tions and weaknesses, his intemperance and idleness, his 
hospitals and his scandals, are told in a style which would not 
pass muster in the feuwilleton of the ha’penny Press. The 
false picturesque is everywhere prominent. Instead of 
saying that Verlaine drank absinthe, or became an absin- 
theur, we get: “The universe preyed upon his nerves, till 
latterly he sought relief in unfortunate measures . . . while 
still a boy he had known the taste of absinthe, and now 
the great perforated spoon, with its slab of beetroot sugar 
through which one pours the yellow-green liqueur, was 
cften in his hand.” Now, what possible addition to our 
knowledge of Verlaine is this description of the colour of 
absinthe, and the absinthe spoon? Again (in reference to 
enother of Verlaine’s “unfortunate measures”) we are told 
that “he cast his eyes on a certain Mlle. Eugénie Krantz, 
and became intoxicated with her charms ”—which reminds 
one of the butler in that fantasia, “The Admirable 
Crichton,” who never condescended to walk out, but only 
to “cast his eye” upon a suitable object. 


The critical appreciation of Verlaine’s art is on the 
same low level. The want which prevents Verlaine from 
being “anything more than the least of major poets is, 
firstly, the want of a grand theme. Homer sang of Troy 
besieged, Tasso of the freedom of Jerusalem, Tennyson of 
King Arthur and his age; hence comes much of their 
greatness. But Verlaine had no such resounding epic to 
fill the ears of the world.” To base Tennyson’s greatness 
upon the doubtful foundation of his Idylls is absurd; and 
even more absurd is it to quarrel with a lyric poet because 
he has not written an epic on a grand theme. What will 
become of Catullus and Heine, who have no grand theme? 
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Verlaine was essentially a personal, a lyrical poet, the 
poet simply of an order of personal emotions, and his 
charm lies for us in the freedom and unaffectedness, 
the audible, touching tremor of voice, with which he ex- 
presses these emotions. It is absurd to complain that he 
gave us no Iliad, no epic of the freedom of Jerusalem. 
His very fresh and delicate work, his poetry of half-lights 
and subtle shadows, is very rudely handled by Mr. Win- 
gate, who has the conscience to admit, in his introduction, 
that “almost more than any poet Verlaine loses by trans- 
lation, because he depends to such an extent on what the 
French language can do for him.” And what a loss! The 
volatile spirit of poetry evaporates. It is impossible to 
translate the lyrics beginning : — 


Avant que tu t’en ailles, 

Pale étoile du matin 

—Mille cailles 

Chantent, chantent dans le thym, 


les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
de l’automne. 


Lhey are so writ in music. 


The eppeal is beyond the meaning of the word, “to the 
subtle music of the spoken word. The magic works not 
through ideas and imagery alone, but through the sharps 
and flats, the resonances and intervals of the human voice.” 
In no other poet, probably, is the alliance between sound 
and sense so close. 

Verlaine, in Mr. Wingate’s hands, is a pastel retouched 
by an ignorant hand, a bunch of wild flowers pressed in a 
herbarium, where they have lost their fragrance and their 
delicate outline is obliterated and coarsened. His little 
sketch of Charleroi becomes an astonishing thing, a mere 
grotesque :— 


The cornfields whistle. 
What now seems nigh? 
A shrub doth catch 
The passing eye. 


No mansion’s here, 
But crevices. 
3 Horizon’s red 
With furnaces. 


The stations blare. 
What's that one saw? 

The eyes do start. 
Where’s Charleroi? 


Sinister scents! 
What is this now? 

What rattled there 
As sistra do? 


In the black grass 
The Kobolds go; 
While one would deem 
The wind wept low. 


Evc:1 more impossible is “A Poor Young Shepherd”: — 


I’m afraid of a kiss 
As I am of a bee. 
I age sufferingly, 

In unquietness, I wis, 

I’m afraid of a kiss! 


She’s been promised indeed, 
Very fortunately! 

But what courage you need, 
As a lover like me, 

Near one promised indeed! 
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It will be noticed that I wis, e’en, mid, ’neath, and such 
words are very frequently used to fill up the stumbling 
lines; indeed, Mr. Wingate presses them into his service 
as often as Mrs. Browning that useful word “certes.” It 
would be quite safe to set aside all poems in which the 
words ’neath and I wis occur as only fit for limbo, or the 
waste-paper basket. 

Besides failing to convey the finer spirit of poetry, the 
translations fail to convey the plain sense of the French. 
They are full of ridiculous mistranslations, calling rather 
for the strictures of a lower-form schoolmaster than a critic. 
For instance, the sense of one line of Verlaine’s (in 
“Cythére”) is that drinks will prevent the lovers from 
feeling “courbature,” ¢.e., exhaustion, or lassitude. This 
iine is translated :— 


Sherbets then and foods divine 
Are there to sare the body's soft curv’d line! 


which is pure nonsense! 


As an instance of Mr Wingate’s insensibility to the 
associations of words, only one example need be given. 
It needs no comment :— 


She stands on Calvary 
With many tears, but cries not one; 
She is a Mother like the rest, 
But what a dam of what a son! 


Another instance of his infelicity is from one of Verlaine’s 
sonnets in “ Sagesse ” : — 


Lord, ’tis too much! I dare not (he cries). What? Love 


whom ee 
What—I have strength to love thee? Sure there’s room 
For brains in Father, Spirit, Son? 


These italicised phrases are a translation of Verlaine’s 
“@tes-vous fous?” The translator appends a note which is 
so astonishing that it is worth quoting. “There is a note 
(of Verlaine’s) referring one to St. Augustine. I have not 
verified the reference, but the words are apparently blas- 
phemous. Nor can I imagine St. Augustine using such 
an expression. Possibly St. Augustine once had remarked 
that if any mere man were to ask another, who had spurned 
and abused him, to love him, as God invites the sinner, 
one would call him mad. The passage, at all events, is 
curious.” It is rather Mr. Wingate’s note that is curious! 


After these extracts, it is perhaps unnecessary to say that 
Mr. Wingate’s technical equipment as a writer of verse is 
not very complete. “Oh, qui dira les torts de la Reinet” 
cried Verlaine—though he had not then suffered at the 
hands of this translator! 


One couplet will show his sublime disregard of its 
niceties : — 

Roll, roll thy slow wave, melancholy Seine, 

Beneath each bridge, round which dark waters twine. 
There cannot be much latitude in the pronunciation of 
twine, even in Great Britain. What are we to conjecture 
is Mr, Wingate’s pronunciation of the river on which Paris 
stands? One finishes Mr. Wingate’s translations with @ 
sense of relief. Unfortunate Verlaine, who “like a child 
was destitute of defence, and whose life was wounded 
cruelly and frequently.” This is another blow, and the 
most unkindest cut of all! 

Mr. Sturm’s work shines by comparison with Mr. Win- 
gate’s, though it is far from reaching the highest levels of 
translation. Baudelaire has been somewhat unkindly de- 
scribed as belonging to a class, that of the laborious, 
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deliberate, economical writers, who fumble a long time in 
their pockets before they bring out their hand with o coin 
in the palm. One wishes the translator had fumbled a 
little longer, and had attempted to find some English equiva- 
lent for the French poet’s exquisite felicity of epithet. 
Each of Baudelaire’s most perfect poems have that unity of 
effect which is the secret of true artists, however macabre, 
grotesque and jarring certain of the details might be con- 
sidered if injudiciously handled. This unity—the result 
partly of Baudelaire’s extraordinary instinct for words, 
his feeling for the sonorous and beautiful in their sound, is 
quite lost in Mr. Sturm’s translation. The grotesque be- 
comes merely vulgar, the audacious, banal, his strength, 
weakness. What are we to think of the crudity of phrase 
in the concluding lines from “Les Petites Vicilles” :— 


O congenerate hearts, 
Octogenarian Eves, o’er whom is stretched 
God's aacful claw, where will you be to-morrow? 


Are they at all in keeping with Baudelaire’s words, even 
Baudelaire not at his highest and best? 


O cerveaux congénéres! 
Je vous fais chaque soir un solennel adieu! 
Ou serez-vous demain, Eves octogénaires, 
Sur qui pése la griffe effroyable de Dieu? 


And again, this translation from the sombre sonnet “Le 
Couvercle ” : — 
The hermit’s hope, the terror of the sot, 


The sky, the black lid of the mighty pot 
Where the vast human generations boil. 


The scansion of some of Mr. Sturm’s lines seems more 
than suspicious. Two lines— 


Upon that sick cruel face can raise no smile, 
and 
By pleasure, cruel tormentor, goaded on— 


suggest that cruel is regarded as a monosyllable! 


One word about the sonnet, a mould in which some of 
Baudelaire’s finest work was cast. Mr. Sturm uses every 
possible arrangement of rhymes but the pure Italian type. 
He concludes a regular Italian sonnet with a rhymed 
couplet. He uses such imperfect rhyme-schemes as: ab 
ab cb cb; dd ee ff, or ab ab cd cd ee f gg f. It is no 
excuse to say that in the use of the couplet, and in the 
arrangement of his rhymes, he is following Baudelaire. 
It is quite true that Baudelaire has these defects, and a 
great many sonnets by French writers have them too, but 
that is mo reason why they should be perpetuated in the 
English versions. 


The same faults that are noticeable in the verse-transla- 
tions are to be found in the translations from Baudelaire’s 
“Little Poems in Prose,” at the end of this book. These 
poems, in which some of Baudelaire’s richest poetry fs to 
be found, which he wrote “in his days of ambition” because 
he had dreamed of a miracle of poetical prose, musical 
without rhythm and without rhyme, are rendered in the 
English of Bohn’s translations of the classics, rather than 
in the English of Poe or Pater, which should be their 
natural dress. “The splenetic cupola of heaven” means 
so little to an Englishman; and if the elementary rule that 
adorable and aimable are “not to be translated by them- 
selves” had been adhered to, we would have been spared 
such phrases as “his dear execrable adorable wife, his 
inevitable and pitiless muse.” But these are details. The 
whole translation misses the beauty of Baudelaire, and we 
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are left exclaiming with Ronsard that there “is as much 
difference between a poet and a versifier as between a 
hack pony and a high-bred Neapolitan charger, or, to make 
a better comparison, between a venerable prophet and a 
travelling quack.” 


The Sovranty of Society. By Hues E. M. Srurrievp. 


(London: Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 
Church and Veople. By W. J. Sexton. (London: 
Skeffington’s. 2s. net.) 


Tue nature of the wolf is in no wise altered because he 
happens to wear sheep’s clothing. So the innate selfish- 
ness of man is by no means changed because he happens 
to live under a constitutional instead of a despotic form 
of government. For government, in every sense, whether 
constitutional or otherwise, is fundamentally concerned 
with the individual, so that its economic basis must ever 
be allied to selfishness. 

If, for instance, the government of mankind could be 
constructed upon an impersonal instead of a personal 
basis, the social condition of man would be absolutely 
moral, in that it would be conformable to the laws of 
physical adjustment, 7.e., of economic unity. It is man’s 
selfishness alone which makes a chaos of his moral con- 
sciousness, that is to say, of his natural or economic sense 
of proportion. Thus the social and economic features of 
Anglo-Saxon communities, dealt with by Mr. Stutfield, 
have no real or universal ground of sovranty, as he 
appears to think, since they are merely artificial features. 
In other words, there is no such arbitrary source to 
Anglo-Saxon idiosyncracies as an Anglo-Saxon sense of 
individuality. If our caste instinct, for instance, could 
be held to be in any way different from any other nation’s 
caste instinct (and, if I am not mistaken, Mr. Stutfield 
seems to consider that such a difference exists), there 
ought to be a national limit to the Anglo-Saxon conscious- 
ness. As it is, the Anglo-Saxon sense of universality is 
no different from any other nation’s sense of universality, 
however much its religious, political, social, commercial, 
economic, or financial ideals may differ. Ideals, in fact, 
have no sensible limit, and it is because of this fact that 
our Anglo-Saxon idiosyncracies, systematically reviewed 
by Mr. Stutfield, appear to have no economic foundation 
or actual source of sovranty. This not only applies to 
our own forms of social and political shortcomings, but 
to all national forms of freedom. 

Anglo-Saxon or any other social ideals can never be 
said to possess an economic, and therefore a natural, 
ground of sovranty, apart from a moral, i.e., economic, 
sense of proportion. Such a restricting ground is not 
a self-form, because it possesses no ideal, to wit, free basis 
of action. In a true sense, therefore, our social chaos 
is as much American or Chinese as it is Anglo-Saxon. 
Social differences are not created by moral unities, that 
is to say, by different ideals of Church and State organisa- 
tion, but by immoral interferences, that is to say, by 
individual dissent from those ideals. Church and State 
organisation, whether English, American, French, 
German, or otherwise, possesses no ground of social dif- 
ference, apart from such immoral interference, 7.c., apart 
from the individual assumption of social difference. And 
this brings us to the actual sovran value of social ideals. 

For instance, the economic adjustment of our social 
shortcomings does not, as Mr. Stutfield indicates in his 
final chapter, rest upon any ideal discovery, but it rests 
rather upon a universal form of the old valuations, ¢.e., 
upon the moral organisation of society. And it is at this 
point where a very important distinction should be made, 
namely, the distinction between the moral and intellectual 
organisation of society. For the former, as the original 
or economic source of the individual, must always be the 
ground of social sovranty; whilst the latter, as the free or 
non-economic source, must ever remain the ground of social 
disunion. 
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There can be no social sovranty where there is social 
disunion. Thus, the caste instinct, which Mr. Stutfield 
justly considers to be the mainspring of social disintegra- 
tion, is not a morally developed feature, but an intellec- 
tually developed feature, of man’s freedom. In this sense, 
the teaching of the Catholic or true Church of Christ must 
ever be dogmatic, not by virtue of any caste instinct, 
which is purely an intellectual (personal) form of dogma 
by which the different sects have been evolved, but by 
virtue of its physical rectitude, which is purely a moral 
(impersonal) form of dogma, ie., a Christian ordination 
irrespective of any caste or separating dogma. This 
accounts for the political Socialism (craving for Disestab- 
lishment) of the Nonconformist body, rather than for the 
possession of any moral or Christian sense of Divinity on 
their part. We by no means attempt to deny the prevalence 
of caste instinct which exists in Catholic communities. 
But we do deny that such an evil is due to a Catholic sense 
of perversion, for wherever it exists it is always due to a 
personal form, i.e, to a corrupted sense of Catholicity. 
To sum up, the sovran remedy for our social failings lies 
in the moralising spirit of the Church, that is, in the 
Catholic, and not in the Nonconformist, sense of Chris- 
tianity. And this brings us to Mr. Sexton’s volume, in 
which he attempts to answer the question: What has the 
Church of England done for the people of England} 

Although, as we have just seen, it cannot, by a long 
way, be said to have succeeded in completely moralising 
the people, the Church of England, that is to say, the 
Established or National Church, has played no mean part 
in the making of the country. In the first place, as Mr. 
Sexton shows, it acted as a powerful civilising agent. In 
the second place, from an evangelical form it developed 
an institutional form. In the third place, it became the 
popular champion of liberty—the enemy of tyrants. In 
the fourth place, it created a sense of pure patriotism. 
And lastly, it was the means of national, as well as indivi- 
dual, elevation. 

All these phases of the Mother Church are dealt with 
by Mr. Sexton, who has been very careful and choice in 
his manner of research. The book starts from the advent 
of the earliest Christian missionaries in Britain, and its 
easy style of narration makes it pleasant and interesting 
reading. One thing becomes apparent from the joint con- 
sideration of these two books. It is this: Our economic 
or insular salvation must depend more on the influences of 
@ social morality than on the influences of any political 
kind of Socialism. 


The Gospels and Modern Research. By the Rev. J. R. 
Conn. (Oxford: James Parker and Co. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s. net.) 


“‘Turotoey,” says Professor Harnack, in his “Thoughts 
on Protestantism,” “has not always existed.” He is 
correct as far as the theology of script (Theologia Sacra) is 
concerned, but hardly so if he means to include those 
other forms of Almighty guidance (Notitia, Assensus, and 
Fiducia), which are theologically intellectual, 7.¢., his- 
torically inspired or revealed and not historically written 
forms of faith. Historical inspiration is vastly different 
from historical script, in that the former is a personal 
form of canonical teaching, whilst the latter is an im- 
personal form. When, therefore, the Bible is subjected 
to a limited interpretation, 7.¢., taken as a revealing instead 
of as a canonical source of Divine instruction, the object of 
its theology, which is an impersonal transmittance of law, 
becomes subject to historic perversion. In other words, 
the universal becomes lost in the individual, so that man, 
himself, is the infinite source of history, and God merely 
the finite source. In accepting, for instance, the Mosaic 
Laws as an infallible (God Personal) form of Divine ordi- 
mance, you are, at the same time, surrendering Moses’ 
historical significance, since you have robbed him of the 
consciousness by which the Divine orders were revealed 
to him. The. Mosaic laws are only infallible in an ‘un- 
canonical sense, 7.¢., from the sense of subjection to their 
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canonical objection. There could have been no Mosaic 
laws apart from this sense of subjection or fallibility, for 
there would have been no Moses—only God the infallible 
object. 

Thus the interpretation of the Scriptures as God’s 
own word instead of man’s always lends to historical 
confusion. Our Christian Doctors of Divinity, in fact, 
may be said to have fallen into the same error as the 
Jewish doctors, since this artificial contradiction between 
the subject and object of moral consciousness was the 
cause of their rejection of Christ. They had to make, as 
it were, a choice between Christ and Moses, but with 
their interpretation of the Mosaic laws as the script 
(Theologia Sacra) of God rather than man, how could 
they possibly accept Christ’s teaching seriously, 1.¢., as 
coming personally from the lips of God? The Mosaie 
laws, in their eyes, were derived personally from the lips 
of God. If they accepted Christ they had to surrender 
Moses. Consequently, by this sense of historical con- 
fusion God’s reality was sacrificed to man’s ideality. 

°A parallel of this sense of historic confusion is to be 
met with in our own times, with respect to the quibbling 
about the Gospels, and it is with this modern form of 
theological chaos that the Rev. J. R. Cohn deals in his 
latest work. 

We, as Christians, are supposed to take the teaching 
of Christ seriously, 7.e., as Divine teaching. Yet we 
accept Him in the same way as the Jews did. But with 
this difference. That whereas the Jews interpreted Him 
from a Mosaic ground of history, we interpret Him from 
an Apostolic ground of history. In this way the con- 
fusion and contradiction which raged round the Theo- 
logia Sacra of the Jews. rages round the Theologia Sacra 
of Christianity. The Jews were unable to see the Divine 
Personality of Christ, because they were blinded by the 
ideal God of Moses. We Christians (I don’t include all) 
are unable to realise the Divine Personality of Christ, 
because we are blinded by the ideal Christ of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. 

The Jews said God was infallible only through Moses. 
Moses, in fact, was their God and not God Himself. We, 
ourselves, hold Christ to be infallible just in as narrow 
a sense, 7.¢., through the Apostles. Our Christianity, in 
fact, is centred in what the Evangelists say of Christ and 
not in what Christ said Himself. Mr. Cohn lays hold 
of this fact, and throughout his valuable and interesting 
work, shows the necessity for accepting the Gospels in 
the light of human tradition, being, as they were, subject 
to man’s weaknesses as well as to his sense or knowledge 
of Christ’s holiness. Christianity is not absolutely con- 
tained in scriptural synopsis, z.¢., in what the Gospels say 
of Christ, but in what Christ Himself is still preaching in 
the spirit. This is the real, infinite, and liberal-minded 
Christ, by whom we can be saved. The apostles, like 
Moses, were but human, so that if we allow their humanity 
to come between us and Christ Himself, we are only 
doing what the Jews did before us, namely, rejecting the 
real for the ideal God. : 

The real Christ, as we know, had no historic origin. 
He was born of the spirit and not of the flesh, although 
He dwelt in the flesh. Why, therefore, should we accept 
Him simply in the light of the Gospels, 7.c., as a mere 
historic or flesh personality, spoken of by the Evangelists, 
when we ought to accept Him in the light of a Spiritual 
Father, seeing that, unlike man himself, He had no human 
limit—no earthly parentage? Because the Jews, with 
this fact before them, failed to see bow He could have 
preceded Moses, is no reason why we, His very followers, 
should fail to accept Him as our King and Saviour, 
because of quibbles about historic limits which have no 
actual existence. What is human Christianity through 
the, scriptural writings of the Evangelists, becomes Divine 
Christianity through the spirit of Christ Himself. 

The Gospels are not the ultimate words of God, because 
Christ still lives. “At no point in finite time,” says Mr. 
Cohn in his preface, “can we say: ‘This is the last word 
of God’s Reyelation.’” : 
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Consciousness of God. By T. A. Lacey. 
and Co., Ltd., London and Oxford.) 


Tus little work, in the English Churchman’s Library 
Series, is explicit in its attempt to bridge the chasm which 
appears to divide the object of God’s will, namely, revela- 
tion, from the subject of it, namely, man. Thus, if the 
subject of Divine Immanence is different from. the object of 
it, how is it possible for God to reveal Himself to man? 
In other words, if man, as Mansel maintains, cannot know 
God, how is it possible for God’s transcendency to be made 
immanent to man? Mansel’s exploration after an anthro- 
pomorphic source or rational limit of the universe com- 
pletely failed. There is, in fact, no ground for revelation 
apart from Maurice’s direct basis of immanence, which 
Mansel ignores. The unity of God’s Immanence, as Mr. 
Lacey points out, is contained in the universal ground of 
both postulates, 7.e., in the tenaz vigor, from which God’s 
own sense of limit as well as man’s knowledge of Him is 
derived. From this cosmic ground we are made to see 
that, whereas man’s consciousness of evil is personal, in 
that it is purely subjective to the all-powerful source (tenax 
vigor) of consciousness, God’s sense of pain possesses no 
anthropomorphic form, in that it is purely objective to the 
all-powerful source, namely, to Himself. Man, who is 
subject to evil, cannot therefore grasp the mightiness of 
God’s objective sense. Which is to say that, whilst he is 
a subject and not an object of tenaz vigor, he cannot know 
the glory which is to be found in God’s objective or univer- 
sal existence. Man, in fact, must not look to that form 
of consciousness of God which is subject to God’s 
unity (tenax vigor), but rather he must look to 
that form which is the object of that unity, «.e., 
to God Himself. Mr. Lacey’s book is a valuable con- 
tribution to theological thought, and it ought to be earn- 
estly studied. It may be said to expose the real or God 
element of Christianity. For it was through the Divine 
and not the human consciousness of the tenax vigor that 
a Christian form of worship was substituted in the place 
of the old idolatrous or anthropomorphic forms of worship, 
which placed the Creator on a level with the creature. 
Rob Christianity of this Divine element—its transcending 
immanence or God Fatherhood—and you at once introduce 
charlatanism into religion (religious sects), by creating 
anthropomorphic differences, i.¢., personal differences in 
respect to.one person’s God and another person’s God. 


The Work and Influence of the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. 
the Honourable Caciz J. Lirrtzeton. (A. R. Mowbray 
and Co., Ltd., London and Oxford.) 


Ir is the grace of the Holy Spirit that we need, yet this 
seems to be the weakest element of the Protestant Church. 
Thus the very foundations of Christianity have been well 
nigh uprooted by vain and irreverent controversy in respect 
to the Real Presence (that of God’s Holy Spirit) in the 
Communion between Himself and man. 


What does religion-amount to without it? A mere. 


matter of forensic or Mosaic morality. The Jews regu- 
larly attended their tabernacles, the: same as we do our 
churches. Where, therefore, does the difference between 
Christ and Moses originate? In this: That the Christian 
mission was to bring the saving grace of God’s Spirit into 
the forms of man’s worship, without which there can be 
no true Church of God. Udi Spiritus, ibi ecclesia. 

Thus it is not sufficient to be a mere worshipper in 
God’s house. It is necessary to be a member of it as 


well. Hence the Christian need for the holy rites of Bap- 


tism and Confirmation. : : 
Candidates for Confirmation should find a treasure in 

Mr. Littleton’s book, issued in the English Churchman’s 

Library Series ; for, besides being profound in its teaching, 


it possesses simplicity of expression. 
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THE HILL-TOP 


CugistorHeR NortH was one of the first to scout the idea 
that the highest and most inaccessible mountains are the 
best to look upon; the most pleasurable mountains, he 
meintained, were our higher moorland fells. A cliff, as,he 
has whimsically pointed out, should be high enough to en- 
sure a tourist being dashed to pieces by falling over it, but 
not high enough to prevent a spectator from watching the 
fall from start to finish. The attraction of a hill or moun- 
tain consists not so much in the number of its feet above 
the sea’s level as in the extent of sea or land to be seen 
from its head; not in “heights” but in “ places of wide 
prospect.” It was a saying of Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
that a man mounted on a good horse is “ lifted above him- 
self.” This feeling is to be experienced in as great a 
degree upon a chalk down as up an Alp, upon a low 
eminence in the midst of a wide green sea of marshland, 
“with the great domed line of the sky, and the sun shining 
down in one flood of peaceful light upon the long dis- 
tance,” as upon the climaxes of the giants among the 
Himalayas; upon those heights surrounded by other 
heights, where you cannot see the prospect for the moun- 
tains, as you cannot see the wood for the trees. 

From one hill, that misses the honour of being 
called a mountain by the accident of a few feet, 
the prospect is wide and unimpeded. Upon three 
sides it looks down upon the melting lowlands, 
upon the south a run of sea. During the ascent itself, 
ever changing as you mount, hills rise or fall away, furling 
or unfurling with every step—the whole widespread map 
heaving and changing at a footfall; how unlike the modest 
alterations of scene as you move upon the plain. Valleys 
and ravines open and close; villages emerge, or are swal- 
lowed up; ridge beyond ridge change their shapes like 
the forms of flowing waves; even the heavens are lifted 
up above the increasing intricacy of spur and ravine and 
the small divided fields below. 

At last, upon the flat platform upon the hill-top, the 
prospect settles and is still. Upon this almost level space 
are sprinkled shining flints and large boulders, patched 
with saffron and nacre-coloured lichen, and cloths of purple . 
heath and pale amethyst tinge. The gold shines upon the 
rough wave-like masses of the autumnal furze, like a 
froth splashed up from a sea vexed by sharp gusts and 
contrary currents. And in more sober masses, the greenish 
yellow spires of wood-sage, the yellow stars of tormentilla, 
the mauve mats of scabious and close thyme, colour the 
grey hill moss and springy grass. There is no sign of 
death but the charred patches fired during the earlier 
part of the year, and even these barren places potentilla 
strives to encroach upon and cover with its constellated 
flowers. From. one side of the hill, from a hollow of 
coarse grass and blue-green rushes, the unheard spring 
soaks downward to feed the valley streams and creeping 
brooks hidden in thickets of willow herb and reed mace. 
Above the hill-pass the swallows toss themselves madly 
into the air, the sun flashing upon their white bellies, and 
a kestrel hovering over a valley screams, and, with a 
sudden rush cuts the clear air, then sails slowly westward 
until absorbed in the river of far light. But except for 
the kestrel’s cry, and the wild music of the wind, there is 
little sound upon this hill-solitude, for the broken concert 
of the plains, the voice of the sheepdog, the bleating of 
the sheep that lie like pearls scattered upon the green 
slopes and ribbed sheep walks, the crowing of cocks con-. 
tending together in defiant crescendos from the farms, have 
all fallen away from this large silence. 

A grey-blue arc of vaporous sea in a gap to the south 
melts into the blue of the lower chambers of the sky, where 
small nacre-coloured clouds, shining like bubbles in the 
fulness of light, surround a colossal mounded Alp of cloud, 
huge and firm in outline as a rock, and almost as motion- 
less. All round the roof of the hill the clouds stream, 
very slowly upon the lower sky, and very swiftly over- 
head, in the mid-stream of the mighty sea, as the wind 


hurries them along, some impenetrable, shadowed and 
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solid, others thin-woven like fine tissue or delicate thistle- 
down. Far below, from all quarters of the hill platform, 
shines the pale-coloured map of the county—a dim world 
of blue-filmed and round-headed trees and hedgerows and 
faint tree-capped knolls, sheep downs with shining levels 
and pencilled slopes; dark river-fed meadows, lighted up 
with misty sun-spots; woodlands less than a hand’s- 
breadth; rivers shrunken to a silver thread; wide fields 
of corn like tiny buff-coloured squares and lozenges scat- 
tered among the white homesteads and sparkling roofs, 
“all measured, mingled, varied, gliding easily one thing 
into another—little rivers, little plains, swelling speedily 
changing uplands, all beset with handsome, orderly trees 
and little beds, netted over with the walls of sheep-walks.” 

Here it is almost as if that millennium were arrived 
when we shall “throw our clocks and watches over the 
house-tops and remember time and seasons no more. Not 
to keep hours for a life-time is to live for ever. You have 
no idea, unless you have tried it, how long is a summer’s 
day that you measure only by hunger and bring to an 
end only when you are drowsy.” To this height the sound 
of the clock from the church tower never rises ; the equable 
motion of the floating sun is not divided into hours and 
minutes. What measures and marks out the day are the 
changes of wind, the alternations of sun and shadow, as 
the clouds pass before the sun, as smoke passes before 
and veils for a season the glorv of a great fire. 

The day is only ended when the light is obscured, when 
the silent vision vanishes as a scene that is changed at a 
theatre. Into the north appears a faint long cloud, in 
shape like some solitary monster of old time swimming 
the deluge. It draws nearer, gradually thickening and 
swelling upward, an immense mass of blue, level-edged 
dike a thunder-cloud and with shadow streaks of rain 
streaming below it, like the long and floating fringes of 
a scarf. It sweeps over the shining sky, obliterating, as 
if by magic, the white walls of the far cottages, the pale 
squares of the cornfields, the silver of the streams, en- 
wrapping the scrawled and ashen stones and boulders on 
the lower slopes, the green high knolls that show for a 
short season like islands above a forgotten sea. The 
church towers flash like signals before they are swallowed 
up in the invading shadow; the villages are dimmed and 
covered up; only at the extreme south, bv the sea, the 
sunlight, like a diver darting upon a jewel in the deeps, 
seizes upon a topaz-coloured cornfield. The visible earth 
is gradually covered with a vast vague grey that falls upon 
it like ashes from a fine sieve, or as those that must have 
dropped upon Pompeii, hiding the light of the sun. The 
earth is not simply veiled, it had passed away like the 
phantom of a shadow, and fallen completely into the 
void. The cold vapour has left no distinction of skv and 
sea; there is nothing but a great vacancy and greyness 
beyond the hill platform, still tawny with its rough waves 
of autumnal furze, and the dark heath at the edge of the 
slope seems to skirt the shores of creation and nothing- 
ness. J 








THE COUNTRY WOMEN 


Tuer is a woman who lives on the top of our little hill, 
and as we come and go and look up at the road showing 


its edge against the sky, she is often there too, waving the 


pigs back into her cottage, and her loud, cackling voice 
floats down to fill our ears oftener than any other sound 
in this quiet country. It is most familiar to see her thus 
against the tall horizon, always with her arms up in a 
gesture that may threaten the pigs in particular, but 
which seems to have something to say to the whole 
countryside. And neither does the rampageous voice con- 
fine itself. But mount the hill, and the little wrinkled 
woman will be kind to you. She keeps a muddle of a 
shop, which is o useful supplement to the better furnished 
shops farther away, and thus visits to her are often a 
matter of necessity. There is no need, as you soon dis- 
cover, to approach her with awe, for though that far- 
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reaching voice will not for your mere proximity confine 
itself, nor the arm pause in its rollicking action, her eye 
holds the permanent glint of a smile, and she would not 
for the world neglect to make into a brown paper parcel, 
for your greater convenience, the sixpennyworth of stamps 
you buy. She will tell you when you ask for eggs that 
she could give you more (albeit you ask no more) were it 
not that her son, a man of “independent means,” came 
for a visit and took in his luxurious off-hand way, she 
would have you gather, some dozens of the eggs back with 
him. This is puzzling when the same account is given 
day after day, for the eggs are of a marvellous freshness, 
but less puzzling when it is learnt from the neighbours 
that this visit is of a date long past, and evidently the 
little story is only a peg on which to hang all the wonder 
of those “‘independent means.” There is, in all probability, 
a husband to be seen at the little house on the hill—or 
else why should one have a dim remembrance of white 
whiskers !—but that is a very faint impression. He is 
an effaced creature, easier, no doubt, to drive than the 
prettiest-mannered of the pigs. 

And if one had not such an overwhelming host of in- 
teresting and beautiful things to observe and love, one 
could easily spend one’s time in knowing these women 
who are scattered about the villages. They may not all 
have a voice and an arm, but they all have the kindness, 
the garrulity, the deep country wrinkles, and they are 
mostly spare and strong. There are no slatterns here, or, 
say, but one slattern to every village, and she who chooses 
to co-habit with her family of pigs must be named the 
slattern of ours. They are early-risers and hard-workers ; 
each one might echo the words of the woman who comes 
to us every day, and in a short hour or two makes nothing 
but a miracle of morning orderliness around her. She is 
complimented on her quick methods, and says, “Well, 
yes, miss ; I always say I don’t eat much hidle bread.” She 
says it with a little laugh of modest appreciation of her 
own saying, which has to her ears a happy axiomatic 
sound, and it is with her the frequent little boast that 
even so modest a woman may allow herself. 

This is the county that many must hold first for loveli- 
ness—the county of high hills and wide, flat valleys, 
made rich by the richness of the abounding elm, 
the county into which many a dyked road has wan- 
dered from neighbouring acres, and brought the little 
rounded willow trees that grow aslant on either side the 
dyke and touch their lovely heads over the stream. The 
road bordered thus on either side must be preferred ulti- 
mately to the hedge-bordered road, and the wonderful 
view of flat green plain that surprises one from any of these 
hills might well spoil one for the meaner views of other 
counties. This county seems to have taken, indeed, from 
those that surround it, all that has pleased it most (you 
have only to walk a mile or so up the road to think your- 
self on a Devonshire moorland); but of all these 
plagiarisms we are proudest of the little willow trees. 

The hills seem to grow under your feet, for you are 
suddenly confronted with the wonder of the view without 
any remembrance of a climb, and high on one of these 
we met one of the dear women. We were all out on the 
same errand, but whereas the fruits of our day’s work lay 
in one moderate-sized basket, she was overladen with three 
big loads of blackberries. There is evidently art in pick- 
ing. Her very ancient sun-bonnet had probably belonged 
to her mother, who would be a woman of much smaller 
build, and she carried, besides her three baskets, a jar of 
brown honey, through which she partly earns her living. 
For she had, in a few moments’ conversation, outlined her 
history, as anyone will whom you may meet with on the 
road, if you care to listen. We promised to come one 
day and buy some honey, and asked her name. “ Pepper,” 
she said, with a suddenness that almost made one sneeze, 
“and the only one on the hill.” And when at parting we 
wished the name confirmed in case our thoughts had flown 
too readily to domestic things, she said again, “ Pepper— 
you know,” with a little look that acknowledged the double 
meaning, and so we knew. 
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It does not do to set out to spend a day far afield with 
the idea of being fed at the village inns. The villages 
follow quickly one upon another, and it is a delight to 
walk among them and discover the beauties of the church 
that even the smallest of them possesses. Always a church, 
‘with an important tower, but not always an inn; and where 
there is an inn, the only coldness that you are likely to 
meet with in the day you will probably meet with there, 
if you ask for food. The woman at the inn would enter 
with great spirit into a friendly conversation with you, 
‘but when it comes to cooking you an egg she is distant 
and resentful ; for these are solitary roads of little traffic ; 
the motor-car has not penetrated, and we travelled far 
before we met with some reluctant bread and cheese. 

Of another of these women (and you walk with a lighter 
heart for every one that you meet) we asked for help in 
the choice of our homeward road. She showed us one 
‘way that would lead us straight back, and another that 
would give us, for a few extra miles of walking, a view 
that she was proud of; and she had set her heart on our 
taking this latter one. She put aside any objections we 
might have had it in our minds to make—for we had 
walked long and far—by assuring us that we had “amples 
of time”; nor could we have deceived her if we would, 
for she watched us a mile along the road. 

And in our county we have no use for spires. The 
churches are so numerous that from almost any spot you 
have only to raise your eyes to see five or six of the almost 
uniform church towers. They are of one date, one form, 
one beauty, and strangely unmonotonous. One of these 
‘stands in lovely unpretentiousness in a bare grazing-field 
—no approach, no railings, no gate but the wooden gate 
of the field, and as we passed, some farm-horses were 
making unecclesiastical use of the rough walls against 
their heads. Vv. M. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SHALL AND WILL IN INDIRECT STATEMENT. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sm,—A staunch friend of THE AcapEMy, in a letter to me, 
‘says that, although my last contribution was “ most interesting,”’ 
as & whole, yet he regrets that he cannot commend so highly 
‘the rules I set down in connection with shall and will in the 
indirect statement. As some of your readers might be of the 
same opinion, would you kindly allow me to give some addi- 
tional explanations on that most important subject. 

In saying :—‘The doctor states that he (himself) shall die,”’ 
I meant, “The doctor states this: ‘I shall die,’’’ and in 
“The doctor states that he (the patient) will die.’’ I meant, 
“The doctor states this: ‘The patient will die.’”’ And I 
used in both cases the auxiliaries which the doctor himself 
would have employed in direct statement. Here a simple future 
is expressed, as the will of the doctor and that of his patient 
‘have no influence whatever over the cases under consideration. 
It would have been just the same if the doctor had referred 
to other things over which neither he nor his patient could have 
had any control. On the other hand, if the doctor had spoken 
of things under his control, it would have been necessary for 
‘him to use the emphatic future, which expresses will, command, 
promise, etc., instead of the simple future.* 





*SIMPLE FUTURE. 


I shell go Sirai 
Thou wilt go Tu iras 
He will go Il ira 

We shall go : Nous irons 
You will go Vous irez 
They will go Ils iront 


Future which expresses will, command, promise. 

I will go—Je veux aller, je te promets d’aller (or je vous promets 
@aller, etc.), je t’assure, je te garantis que j’irai. : : 

Thou shalt go—Je veuz que tu ailles, il faué que tu ailles ; je te 
garantis, je te promets, je t’assure que tu iras. 

He shall go—Je veux qu’il aille, il faut qu’il aille; je te prome!s, 
je te garantis, je t’assure qu’il ira. 

We will go—Nous veulons aller, nous vous promettons d’aller: 
nous vous garanfissons, nous vous assurons que nous irons. 
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Example. 


“The doctor says that he (himself) will sit by the side of the 
patient,’’ means “The doctor says this: ‘I will sit by the side of 
the patient’ "’ (je veux m’asseoir au chevet du malade, je promets 
de m’asseoir au chevet du malade). “ The doctor says that he 
(the patient) shall be sent immediately to Brighton,’’ means :— 
“The doctor says this: ‘The patient shall be sent immediately 
to Brighton’’’ (le médecin dit qu'il faut que le malade, soit 
envoyé immédiatement a Brighton. Le médecin promet 
d’envoyer, s’engage & envoyer, immédiatement le malade & 
Brighton). : 

The following two examples, from “ Macaulay’s Life and 
Letters,”” will heln me much, I am certain, to explain the 
matter more clearly :— 


'a)—Lord Lansdowne said he 
(himself) zhould be glad to know 
Tom’s wishes in order that he 
might be more able to serve him 
in them (page 138, 4th line). 

Or, in other words:—Lord th. 
Tansdowne said this to Tom:-- Lansdowne dit ceci & Tom:—“J4 
“TI should be glad to know your  serais content de connaitre vos 
wishes, etc.” désirs, etc.” 


Lord Lansdowne a dit qu'il 
serait content de connaitre les 
désirs de Tom, afin d’étre plus & 
méme de s’y rendre. 


en d'autres mote :—Lorad 


Macaulay’s desire was a thing over which Lord Lans- 
downe could have no control. If the latter had spoken in tho 
future tense, he would have been obliged to say: “I shall be 
glad, etc.""—simnly because “I will be glad’? and I would be 
glad"? are not Enclish. 

(s) Second examnle: In speaking of Lady Lansdowne (p. 111, 
27th line), Macaulay expresses himself thus: “She said that 
she (herself) wrould never suffer anv dandy novelist to rob her 
of her Beer or her cheese,” or, in the direct statement :— 


I said that I would never 
suffer any dandy novelist to rob 
me of my beer or my cheese. 


J'ai dit que je ne voulais pas, 
aue je ne roudrais paa permettre 
& un dandy de romancier de me 
voler ma biére ou mon fromage. 


Lady Lansdowne’s words, reported in the future tense. would 
have been, in the direct statement :—TI will never suffer any 
dandy novelist, etc.,’’ which is the emphatic and not the simple 
future, the emphatic future being the only one that is generally 
used when “we wish to express our determination to control 
the acfion of others.” 

. A Frencn Linovrst. 


To the Editor of Tur AcaDEMY. 


Sm.—As regards vour correspondent’s pleasing essay on the 
use of shall and vill (August 28, pp. 470-3). it may be worth 
while to note that the word “plain’’ in the quotation from 
Lamb's “ Popular Fallacies,’’ translated “franc,” has reference 
to lack of physical beauty and not to clearness of verbal state- 
ment. It may also be safely maintained that such a sentence 
as “I do not see why he shall go away now?” is incorrect both 
in the use of shall for should and in the employment of a note of 
interrogation at its close. Why here is for certain not employed 
interrogatively. Francis H. Butirr. 


TENNYSON AND “HIS WHITEWASHERS.” 
To the Editor of Tae ACADEMY. 


Sm,—Mr. David Clark, in his interesting letter in your last 
issue, says T refuted myself in my protest against carping 
criticism of Tennyson; thus suggesting that his logical insight 
is as dim as his poetic. This he emphasises in the illogical 
inference he draws from my statement that Tennyson mirrored 
most fully the fullest century of all time. Surely the trae 
inference from this is that he was the fullest, or greatest poet 
of that oentury? Instead of this, Mr. Clark savs it only proves 
that he “sang for, sang of, and greatly pleased a certain age.”” 
As, on his own showing, this was the most critical of all ages, 
this fact has profound significance. If a noet is not to eing of 
and for his own time, for whom and of what should he sing? 
Surely a poet ought to embody the best spirit of his time? 
Every age is a link in an endless chain, and the more truly 
the artist presents his epoch the more certain he is of his 
niche in Time’s Pantheon. 

Mr. Clark heads his letter “ Tennyson and his Whitewashers.”” 


You shall go—Je veux que vous alliez, il faut que vous alliez; je 
vous promefa, je vous garantis. je vous assure que vous irez. 

Thev shall go—Je veur qu’ils aillent, il fav? av'ils aillent; je 
leur promets, je leur garantis, je leur asaure, qu’ils iront. 

Remarks.—Here again should and would tally with shall and will 
when they are employed in parallel circumstances. 
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To whitewash that poet is like whitewashing an Apollo of 
purest Carrara marble ; Tennyson was the “ whitest’’ of men, 
and nothing can sully his matchless purity. As for the mud 
cast at him by the gamins of criticism, that may safely be left 
to heaven's purifying tears! 

Mr. Clark speaks of me as a “‘critic.’’ I write essentially as 
an artist, of a philosophic bent, although the Fates often force 
me to be a critic of critics. Mr. Clark says it is futile to hope 
that a jury of Tennyson’s peers will place him near Shake- 
speare, Milton, or Shelley. Tennyson will be absolutely safe 
in the hands of a jury of his peers—if such can be found. My 

rotest is against people who are not his peers usurping the 
unctions of such a jury. My critic says, “the quintessence of 
poetry cannot be missed.” His letter is evidence to the con- 
trary; such quintessence is nearly always missed when it does 
not fit the reader’s idiosyncrasies. This is where the mind of 
cosmic sweep is needed. 

Mr. Clark asserts that any tyro can “place’’ Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Tennyson. Does he forget that the Germans claim 
to have “discovered’’ Shakespeare some two centuries after he 
lived? It took a myriad-minded Goethe to adequately estimate 
the myriad-minded Shakespeare. When a like time has 
elapsed, and Tennyson has been summed up by men of Goethe's 
calibre, then the tyro may be able to “place’’ him; till then 
he had better refrain. 

Applying Milton’s test of “simple, sensuous, passionate,’’ Mr. 
Clark thinks Tennyson must totter to his fall; I think he 
would stand that test better than Milton himself. No poet 
has such a wealth of ‘obscure allusions which require wide 
scholarship to appreciate as Milton. This violates his own 
canon. 

Tennyson's notebook is a sad trouble to my critic. Inspira- 
tion may come in two forms: it may come as did “Kubla 
Khan,” with thought and word combined, like a Spiritualistic 
communication, or automatic writing; or the thought-nucleus 
of the tic emotion may come in naked purity, leaving it to 
the verbal artist to embody it in word-music. To do this a 
poet may rightly engage in a Flaubertian search for the verbal 
twin-soul of the inspired thought. Which is the higher form? 
Our Editor’s opinion would have great value on this question. 

The most interesting point is that of the Mystic Gleam— 
those flashes of insight into the deeper realities. They are 
involved in all inspiration. To some artists they come as a 
blind but impelling feeling; with others they reach the rank of 
emotion ; and with the few they rise to flashes of higher sight— 
nascent activities of those sublime faculties latent in all, which 
are the mark of our Divine Sonship. That these mystic 
gleams are unfathomable is of their essence, and that our 
out-of-date psychologists have not formulated these wonders 

roves them laggards. The newer psychologists are very busy 
indeed with the “Subliminal’’ region, and when they gain 
courage they will formulate vital truths like those I announced 
in the July Contemporary Review. When that happy time 
comes we shall know more about genius and inspiration, and 
we shall have glimpses of the underlying unity of Religion, 
Philosophy, and Science, notwithstanding surface antagonisms. 
These will bring a grander Art, and Poetry as its highest 
expression will soar to thrones afar not dreamed of in our 
present philosophy. Then we shall be able to place our poets 
in a justly ordered hierarchy, and discern their high mission 
hinted in the words: “To Thee the Priesthood of the Lyre 
belong—They hear Religion and reply in song.”’ 

Meanwhile the right attitude towards the splendid work vi 
our great Victorian poet is one of annreciation and abstinence 
from carping criticism, and the “placing” of Tennyson should 
be left to a future jury of his peers. 

20, Fairlawn Park, Chiswick, W. 


E. Wake Cook. 





To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Srr,—I think that all who read Mr. Clark’s letter (Sept. 4) 
will agree with me, that the title belies the nature of his letter, 
for, to use his own words—vice versa—it is more of a vindica- 
tion than a refutation of Tennyson’s greatness. 

He quotes that a man to be a great poet must essentially be 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate.” Mr. Clark admits Tenny- 
son has the first-named, and partially the second of these 
qualities ; but I maintain that Tennyson has wholly the second, 
and also the third. 

Everyone, I think, will admit that any man who has the 
smallest pretensions to poetry must be sensuous, therefore it 
is apparent that Tennyson was sensuous. 

Then passionate. Wherever Mr. Clark can get his reasons for 
saying that Tennyson is not passionate, I cannot tell. One has 
only to read the burning passion in his ‘‘Fatima”’ to be per- 
fectly satisfied on that point. : 
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Again, I say Tennyson has the foregoing three poetical neces- 
sities, and others their equal, if not greater. Read “ Locksley 
Hall,” “ Dora,” “The Tdylle of the King,’’ and you see—you 
almost feel—their wonderful superiority in depth of feeling, 
purity of sentiment, brilliancy of fancy, and perfect sweetness 
of versification, to any other poet of the time. 

Will Mr. Clark deny a mind of almost “cosmic sweep"? and 
“ oceanic sympathies’ to Macaulay? Yet he spoke of Tennyson’s 
“Elaine” as “the finest, sweetest, purest love poem in the 
English language.”’ 

Who can equal Tennyson as a lyrical poet? Can Mr. Clark 
find in Shelley anything that will equal the Lyrics, “The Prin- 
cess,’’ “In Memoriam,’’ and “Maud’’? The following from 
“In Memoriam” is a good example : — 


“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night: 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die.” 


“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand, 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


Who can read “In Memoriam”’ without almost feeling its 
depth of thought, and cone of pathos?) The poem is one 
of the finest the age has produced. 

Your correspondent then compares Tennyson with Shelley, 
then launches off into prodigious, hyperbolical eulogies of that 
entleman, that would, could he but hear, surprise him—and 
yee he would veritably be filled with that “ fire of Prome- 
theus.”’ 

Before closing, I should like to ask: Whoever attempted to 
put Tennyson on an equal with Shakespeare ? the myriad-minded, 
as Mr. Clark rightly designated him. Is it not absurd to compare 
him with such a man as he? Could he compare Shelley or everr 
Milton with Shakespeare, to their advantage? I think not. 
Shakespeare stands alone, superior to all others, the greatest 
in all literature. 


Stratford. Freperick H,. CHETTLE. 


THE TAFFY NONCONFORMIST. 


To the Editor of Tur AcapEMY. 


Dear Sir,—As a Wesleyan Methodist, I am inclined to think 
the suggestion of your correspondent, Mr. T. Dalrymple Duncan, 
that the intellectual inferiority of the Welsh Radicals is due to 
their nonconformity, is as reasonable as would be a sug- 
gestion that the inferiority of the Irish Home Rulers is due to 
to their Roman Catholicism, the inferiority of the Scotch 
their Presbyterianism, or that of the 
English paupercrats to their heathenism. A _ better 
explanation of the low mental development of the Welsh Radi- 
cals is, I think, to be found in their racial origin than in their 
religious belief. The Welsh of the Conservative, wealthy, 
aristocratic classes are generally of Aryan origin, just as are 
the Irish of the same classes, and as were the French of the 
same classes, but the Welsh of the lower, poorer, Radical class 
are, especially in South Wales, generally of non-Aryan blood. 

Before the coming of the Keltic, Germanic, and other Aryan 
races, Europe was occupied by what seems to have been a branch 
of the great Mongolian family. It is supposed that the purest 
specimens that now exist of this breed are to be found in the 
Basque provinces of Spain. The Magyars, Tartars, Turks, and 
Finns, who are comparatively recent arrivals from Asia, are 
probably of the same stock. The Kelts, who are supposed to: 

ave been the first Aryans to reach Western Europe, after con- 
quering the aborigines and forcing them to adopt their language, 
appear to have mingled their blood with them to such an extent 
that the two races became practically one. As a result, the 
lower class Welsh and Irish, who claim to be Kelts, and are 
generally regarded as such, possess the nhysical, mental, and 
moral characteristics of certain Mongolian races rather than 
of the Aryan, being short and dark rather than tal] and fair, 
as the Kelts were described by the ancient Roman writers, with 
small, dark eyes, high cheek bones, low foreheads, and a dis- 
position to be vain, untruthful, excitable, fanatical, treacherous, 
etc. In this, sir, I think, is to be found the reason of the Welsh 
Radical’s intellectual iriferiority. The Scotch Kelts seem to 


. have been more successful in preserving the purity of their blood, 


and in consequence the Scotch Kelts have shown themselves: 
superior in character and intellect to the sham Kelts of Wales 
and Ireland. Nevertheless, a considerable proportion of even 
the Scotch Kelts are not as pure Aryans as their Teutonic 
countrymen, the swarm of rascally labour “ fakers ”’ and Socialist. 
leaders they produce being pretty good evidence of this. 
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After the Kelts came the Teutonic tribes, who in England 
exterminated a considerable number of the Kelticized aborigines, 
drove others from the country, and reduced most of the re- 
mainder to the condition of a servile element in the population. 
The thralls and villeins we read of as existing in England at 
a later period were probably descended from these conquered 
aborigines, and no doubt our whining, insolent Radical and 
Socialistic paupercrats are of the same alien and servile origin. 
In France, Spain, Italy, ete., there does not seem to have been 
.any wholesale extermination of the aborigines, as their Teutonic 
conquerors permitted them to exist as slaves and serfs. 

During the many centuries when a servile element in a popu- 
lation could hope to raise itself in the social scale only by ex- 
hibiting courage, character, and ability equal to that of the 
ruling element, the pre-Ayran aborigines in Britain and other 
countries were content to occupy the arable position for which 
Nature had fitted them. It is doubtful if they ever would have 
aspired to be other than what they were but for the folly and 
weakness of fhe ruling element in granting them the suffrage, 
and the liberty of speech and writing, which they have since 
‘shown themselves so unfitted to exercise. The aborigines then 
realised that the time had come when, in attaining to ruler- 
ship, superior talent, courage, character, enterprise, energy, and 
qadupte were of less importance than a greater number of votes, 
and that the wealth which an intellectually superior, but 
numerically inferior, element has created might be appropriated 

an intellectually inferior, but numerically superior, element. 
The result is the existence in every Aryan country of a Socialist 
party, recruited mainly from the aboriginal and non-Aryan 
elements of the population, and the preaching by the leaders 
of the aborigines of a war against the so-called capitalist class. 
It is a servile uprising, fought with ballots, instead of bullets. 
‘What is called the capitalist class is really the ruling Aryan 
element. The class war preached is actually a race war, and 
the appeals to class consciousness are really appeals to racial 
feeling. In the United Kingdom this hatred of the capitalists 
is stronger in the so-called Keltic fringe, because among the 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh there is a greater infusion of non- 
Aryan blood. 

Let anyone who doubts that the Socialist movement in this 
‘country is a racial one visit the House of Commons, and com- 

are the Socialist, Labour, Irish Nationalist, Welsh, and extreme 

nglish and Scotch Radical Members with the Conservative and 
Conservative-Liberal Members. He will notice that the former 
are generally shorter and darker, that their eyes are beady, their 
foreheads lower, their lips thicker, and their cheek bones hicher. 
‘Their non-Aryan origin is further suggested in their speeches, 
which are characterised by shallowness, ignorance, boastfulness, 
conceit, exaggeration, wordiness, unfairness, abuse, and an utter 
absence of patriotism. 

On the Continent the servile uprising has been more success- 
ful than in this country, firstly, because the proportion of 
aborigines in the population in most countries is greater, 
secondly, because clerical celibacy, wars, revolution, etc., have 
eliminated the cream of the Aryan population, and, thirdly, 
‘because the movement is led and financed by another non-Aryan 
race. From the first the Jews seem to have realised that the 
Socialist movement could be utilised to further their interests, 
and so they have furnished it with the necessary brains and 
money. Hence the extreme anti-national and anti-religious 
complexion it has assumed in France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
and every other country.. The Socialist politicians, newspapers, 
and writers are always tu be found championing Jewish in- 
terests, and in France, where the Socialists control the Govern- 
ment, the real rulers are the Jewish capitalists. 

The Semitic money-kings seem to haye been equally success- 
fal in securing control of the Socialistic movement in this 
country, as wherever Jewish and British interests conflict, the 
venal Socialist, Labour, and extreme Radical politicians and 
newspaper editors are found fighting on the Jewish side. Thus 
the movement for stopping the flooding of this country with 
alien criminals, paupers, anarchists, lunatics, etc., has from the 
first been strongly opposed by these politicians and editors, and 
the bitter war waged by the Socialist, Labour, and Radical 
parties against England’s National Church is inspired, not so 
much by the English Nonconformists as by the Jewish capi- 
talists, who supply these parties with such a large portion of 
their funds and control so many of their newspaper organs. 

; JosEPH BANNISTER. 

100, Goldhurst Terrace, Hampstead, N.W., 

. September 6, 1909. . 


SIGNATURES OF SPENSER. 
‘ To the Editor of Taw Acapzmy. 


Srr,—In his “ Life of Shakespeare," Mr. Sidney Lee writes :— 
As in the case of Edmund Spenser, and of almost all the great 
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authors who were contemporary with Shakespeare, no fragment 
of Shakespeare’s handwriting outside his signatures—no letter 
or any scrap of his literary work is known to be in existence.” 
That we have at least two fragments of S r’s handwriting— 
one of them of considerable length—is beyond dispute. The 
first is the “ Answer to Edmund Spenser to the Articles 
of Instructions given in charge to the Commissioners for examin- 
ing and inquiring of Her Majesty's attainted lands part to the 
undertakers,”’ from which we learn that, although Kilcolman 
and Rossack had been assigned to him, a great portion of the 
lands attached thereto were wanting. This document will be 
fouud printed in full in the “Calendar of Irish State Papers,’”’ 
1588-1592, p. 198. In the same volume of documents in the 
Public Record Office are included contemporary copies of 
Spenser’s “‘ View of the State of Ireland,” and also “A Brief 
Note of Ireland,’’ which, apart from the endorsement, might 
readily have been assigned by Spenser. The document is even 
referred to by Mr. Sidney Lee himself in his article on Spenser 
in “The Dictionary of National Biography,”’ as Mr. Greenwood 
has shown in his “Shakespeare Problem Re-stated.’’ Mr. Lee 
must have forgotten this previous reference when he wrote the 
passage given from his “Life of Shakespeare.’’ 

The second document is a holograph grant to one McHenry, 
of the woods of Balliganin, Co. Cork, in the possession of the 
British Museum. This is apparently unknown to either Mr. 
Lee or Mr. Greenwood, although a facsimile appea in the large 
volume of manuscript facsimiles edited by Dr. Warner. It is 
entirely in Spenser's handwriting. 

Mr. Greenwood refers to a document renroduced in facsimile in 
Garnett and Gosse’s “History of English Literature’’ as a 
“Document in the handwriting of Edmund Spenser.” Dr. 
Grosart had previously styled them as “wholly in the hand- 
writing of Spenser.’ This is a mistake, as the document is in 
the handwriting of a clerk, and is only certified by the poet as 
secretary to the Lord Deputy. Still, the signature is there. 

The purpose of this letter is simply to show that there are 
more specimens of Spenser’s handwriting extant than Mr. Lee 
is aware of—at least more than those of Shakespeare, so that 
Mr. Lee’s reference to Spenser is somewhat uhfortunate. 

Georce Srronacu. 


Edinburgh, September 9, 1909. 





MAKERS OF OUR CLOTHES. 


To the Editor of Tut AcapEsy. 


Sir,—In this week's AcapEMy appears a notice of “ Makers 
of our Clothes ’’—a compilation by Mrs. Carl Meyer and Clemen- 
tina Black. 

The tone of the notice shows that the writer thereof, and 
presumably therefore, in a general sense, THE ACADEMY also, 
is in sympathy with those who suffer from the “sweating’’ 
system of which the above-mentioned ladies so epergeticall 
complain. So am I, but as I would rather deal with the source 
‘of the evil, or at least, the chief source of the evil, than with 
some of its consequences, I am not by any means sure that 
either Mrs. Carl Meyer or Clementina Black can be regarded 
seriously as a champion of the sweated ones. 

By way of explanation of my doubt, I would draw the atten- 
tion of yourself and of your readers (amongst whom I trust Mrs. 
Carl Meyer and Clementina Black are included) to a letter 
from me which appeared in THE Acapemy of May 22 last. In 
that letter, in which I referred to the possibility of protection 
being obtained for “those industries from which Englishmen 
have been ousted,” I said: “It is well that Englishmen should 
know that the leading spirits in the anti-sweating movement 
are pro-alien to a man—I might say to a woman.” 

Will you allow me to say now that in making this sugges- 
tion, I had in view particularly persons like Clementina Black 
—who, I may inform your readers, has recently been writing in 
the “Daily Chronicle’’ on this subject, and in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt that she “ holds a brief ’’ for the alien; 
that is to say, whilst exclaiming loudly against sweating, iy 
one of those to whom I referred in my letter mentioned above, 
thus: “Their motto is protection of sweated industries, with 
free importation of the kanes material, without which sweat- 
ing would be difficult, if not impossible.’’ 

From the circumstance that THe AcapEMy is about the only 
paper that will allow a letter to appear that ig not favourable 
to this importation of material ready for use by the “sweater,” 
T can only conclude that there is a conspiracy of suppression in 
press circles generally; indeed, I am told by those who ought 
to know that this suppression is due to the majority of the 
London papers being owned or controlled by Jewish financiers 
or Jewish advertisers. Will either of the two ladies above- 
mentioned let us have their views on this particular point ?- 

P. VaRNatrs. 
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“ARMA VIRUMQUE.” 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMy. 


Srr,—I have read this article with interest and some surprise. 
Does the writer really believe, as he certainly implies, that 
armorial bearings were in existence in the time of the Con- 
queror, and even more remote Scottish kings? 

It is probable that the very earliest beginnings of heraldry 
in England may be traced in the group of simple quarterly 
shields borne by the Mandevilles and allied families, shields 
which may have originated as early as the reign of Stephen 
4“ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’’ pp. 303-396). But even at a much 
later date heraldry was still in a somewhat embryonic condi- 
tion. There is no proof that even the kings of England bore 
arms until we come to the first Great Seal of Richard I. (1189), 
which displays a single lion rampant ; and. this tentative shield 
was soon abandoned for the well-known coat of the three 
“lions passant gardant,”’ or “leopards,’’ as the older heralds 
styled their conventional animal when it: was depicted ‘“look- 
ing sidelong towards the spectator.’’ (‘‘ Ancestor,’’ I., p. 52.) 
These, the present Royal Arms, first appear on Richard I.’s 
second Great Seal, which, as Mr. Round has proved from record 
evidence (“ Feudal England,’’ pp. 539-551, was not adopted until 
1198, instead of in 1194, ag stated by the chroniclers. Even 
in the next century the hereditary character of armorial bear- 
ings had not become absolutely fixed, as is shown by the fact 
that Roger de Quiney, 2nd Earl of Winchester, bore quite a 
different coat from that borne by his father, Saher de Quiney, 
1st Earl, who died 1219. (Doyle, “Official Baronage,’’ III., 


ae to the stories quoted as to the origin of various arms, 
they seem largely to belong to the notorious class of fables 
invented to account for arms already in existence. Take, for 
instance, the three gauntlets borne by the family styled variously 
Fane (elder branch) or Vane (younger branch). The writer 
gravely repeats the legend that these commemorate the prowess 
of Sir Henry Vane at Poitiers. But it is well known that 
this Sir Henry is an invention of the pedigree-makers, the 
family being founded by Harry Vane of Tonbridge, a Kentish 
yeoman who lived in the first half of the fifteenth century 
(“ Ancestor,”’ 12, pp. 4-5). These gauntlets are doubtless an 
example of “ armes parlantes,”’ originating in “a play upon the 
word glove, which in the old French is gaun, waun, or raun, the 
last form giving a sound near enough to Vane to satisfv the 
easily satisfied punster in armory ’’ (Ibid., p. 8). 

Again, the Fortescue myth was one of the stories singled 
out for denunciation as fabulous by the highest authority on 
Anglo-Norman genealogy, Mr. Round (“Studies in Peerave and 
Family History,’’ p. 61). 


Lowestoft, Sept. 3, 1909. G. H. Waite. 


TENNYSON AND HIS WHITEWASHERS. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 

Dear Srmr,—Having been greatly interested in your current 
controversy regarding Tennyson, I should like to add my own 
opinion concerning his work to the varied quantity which has 
already oa in your columns. 

Personally, I think that Tennyson is much abused during the 
present age, and I am always glad to mect his admirers. His 
mysticism has ever fascinated me, though I do not like his 
entire product ; but then every genius is so versatile and many- 
sided that he must needs subjugate all kinds and conditions of 
natures to his own, and again repel each one on some particular 

int. Thus, as I chiefly enjoy the wild Pagan abandon of 

eauty, I lose the’gentler and different exnression of the latter 
quality in Tennyson’s rural pieces, whilst his “Dora’”’ and 
“Enoch Arden ’’ are my frank abhorrence. However, my inmost 
eas ,responds to “In Memoriam” and “The Idylls of the 
ng. 


With the last-named work, especially, Tennyson has done 
English literature an invaluable service. He has glorified 
the old Celtic traditions and redeemed them from the port 
wine and walnuts after-dinner spirit cast upon their radiance 
by the quaint but rather coldly worded chronicles of Sir Thomas 
Malory. With the “Idylls’’ Tennyson has vastly influenced 
the people, he has helped to propagate the issue of plays, books, 
and poems on the Arthurian cycle of myths, and struck a true 
note of chivalry in the minds of modern men. ae 

Another point about Tennyson is the deep knowledge of science 
and nature contained in his work. I say “contained” and not 
“displayed,’’ because he never gilded his stanzas with Tearning 
from &@ mere parrenu desire to show off, but it came naturally 
from his pen as he wrote, with the easy familiarity of true 
wisdom. Thus Tennyson excels over Milton in this respect, 
for if Milton had a pardonable weakness it was to reveal his 
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huge stores of enlightenment. To give a few instances of Tenny- 
son’s graphic illustrative powers, I will quote a little from his 
“ Holy Grail."’ On the very first page he describes some “ world- 
old yew trees,’’ and sings that the wilful gusts of an April 
morning “ puff'd the swaying branches into smoke.’ Of course 
he refers to the pollendust which was blown from the shaken 
tree like smoke by the wind. Again, he speaks of a deaf, blue- 
eyed cat, and according to Darwin's “ Origin of Species,’’ white 
blue-eyed cats are generally deaf. Once more in “In Memo- 
riam’’ he says— 

“Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears, 

Which ‘grief has shaken into frost”’ ; 

and to my idea naught could surpass the picturesque accuracy 
of the line— 

hy the lark 


Shot up and shrilled in flickering gyres."’ 

A truly interesting instance of Tennyson’s scientific correct- 
ness was once pointed out to me by an acquaintance. He re- 
marked that the poet in one of his pieces made mention of the 
fact that Nature only brings the fiftieth seed to fruition and 
wastes all the rest. Now, as this truth was “discovered ’’ by 
Huxley many years after Tennyson’s time, we must really pay 
homage to the bard’s intuition and observation. Besides this, 
Tennyson always tried his utmost to beautify his mother tongue, 
and so we discover him attempting to sweeten the word “holly- 
hock ”’ by inscribing it as “hollyoak.’’ This flower-name seems 
to be unhappy in English alone, as the plants are prettily called 
“Malven”’ in German, and still more charmingly “les roses 
trémiéres’’ in French. 

F appreciate Tennyson's poem “ The Sisters,’’ with its weird, 
tragic refrain. “The Lady of Shalott”’ also retains a special 
corner of my heart despite my scholastic martyrucm therewith, 
and the “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” with 
its splendrous, terrific rhythm, never fails to entrance me, it is 
so like Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata made definite in words. 
There is the tramp of a people marching in it; one sees the 
bier of the illustrious dead, the dim taper-light in silent 
cathedrals, the burning of red lamps from high niches, the 
gleam of pale brasses on Catholic altars ; one hears the lamenta- 
tion of mourning armies, the tear-flooded voices of the choirs, 
the deep vox humanica sobs of the organ ; one is well-nigh stifled. 
by a scent of crape and roses. 

“Who is he that cometh like an honour’d guest, 

With banner and with music, with soldier and with 
priest, 

With a nation weeping and breaking on my rest ?” 

And last but not least, did any seer, prophet or bard ever: 
express all the irrevocable fleetness of existence, the depthless. 
drama of mortality, and the whole immense terror of our death- 
beset being more concisely than Tennyson does, in two little 
solitary lines of “In Memoriam,’’ wherein he cries— 

“Thy gloom is kindled at the tips, 
And passes into gloom again.’’ 

Could anyone have revealed the secret anguish of life better 
and in fewer words? I doubt it. 

Reema Mretam Broca. 

88, Duke’s Avenue, Chiswick. 


GALLANT LITTLE WALES. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEMY. 


Srr,—Let Mr. T. Dalrymple Duncan, who ventures to assert 
that “it is impossible to discover any evidence of gallantry that 
Wales has ever exhibited save in returning thirty-two acrid 
mediocrities to the House of Commons,” lock for a moment at 
the Army List and study the record of a famous Welsh regiment. 
Some years ago an eviempt was made in one of our magazines 
to determine which was the most distinguished regiment in the 
British Army, and, after the claims of all possible competitors. 
had been carefully considered, the palm was given to the Royal. 
Welsh Fusiliers. 

Micwazt Macmiiian.. 
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MLA., M.D. (Camb.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
“X Rays in General Practice.” By A. E. Walter, Capt. 


Symes, M.D. 


I.M.S. 

-“& Short Practice of Aural Surgery.”’ For the use of 
Students and Practitioners. By J. Arnold Jones, 
M.B., Ch.B. (Vict.), F.R.C.S. (Ed.). 

“Minor Gynecology.” By V. Zachary Cope, B.A., M.D., 
B.S. (Lond.). 

New Volume. 


“The Medical Diseases of Children.’’? By Reginald Miller. 


“Handbooks of Practical Gardening.” Under the general 
Editorship of Harry Roberts. Illustrated. Cloth. Price 
2s. 6d. net. New Volumes :— ; 

“The Book of Fern Culture.” By A. Hemsley, F.R.H.S. 

“The Book of the Cottage Garden.” 

“The Book of the Sweet Pea.’’ By D. B. Crewe, F.R.H.S. 
*The Country Handbooks.’’ A Series of Illustrated Practical 

Handbooks dealing with Country Life. Suitable for the 
Pocket or Knapsack. Under the general Editorship of 
Harry Roberts. Price, bound in Limp Cloth, 3s. net. New 
Volume :— 

“The Small Holding.” By F. E. Green. 

“The New Pocket Library.” Leather 2s. net. 
per volume. New Volume :— 

“A Fool of Quality, or the History of Henry Earl of 
Moreland.’’ By Henry Brooke. With an Introduc- 
tion by Francis Coutts. _Two volumes. 
the Earl of Beaconsfield.— Sybil,’ “Tancred,” 
“Venetia,’’? “Contarini_ Fleming,’ “Coningsby,” 
“Henrietta Temple,’’ “Vivian Grey,” “The Young 
Duke, ete.,’’ “ Alroy, etc.’’ : 

By George Borrow.—‘ Lavengro,"’ “The Romany Rye,” 

“The Bible in Spain,’’ “ The Zincali,”’ “ Wild Wales.”’ 
By George Eliot.— Adam Bede,”’ “Scenes of Clerical 
Life,”’ “The Mill on the Floss,’’ “Silas Marner.” 

By Edward FitzGerald.—* Euphranor.” 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne.—‘ The Scarlet Letter,” “The 
House of the Seven Gables.’ 

By Herman Melville.— Typee,’’ “Omoo.”’ 

By Captain Marryat.—“ Mr. Midshipman Easy,"’ “ Peter 
Simple,"’ “The King’s Own,”’ “The Phantom Ship.’ 

By Anthony Trollope——® Dr. Thorne,” “The Warden,” 
“Barchester Towers,’’ “Framley Parsonage,’’ “The 
Bertrams,”’ “ The Three Clerks,’’ “Castle Richmond,”’ 
“The MacDermots of Ballycloran,’’ “Orley Farm”’ 
(2 vols.), “Rachel Ray,’? “The Kellys and the 
O’Kellys,’’ “ The Small House at Allington ”’ (2 vols.), 
“Can You Forgive Her?’’. (2 vols.)- 

“Flowers of Parnassus.’’ A Series of Famous Poems, Illus- 
trated. Under the general Editorship of Francis Coutts. 
Leather, 1s. 6d. net. Cloth, 1s. net. 

Gray’s “Elegy.” 

Browning’s “The Sthtue and the Bust.’’ 

Stephen Phillips’ “ Marpessa.’’ 

Rossetti’s “ The Blessed Damozel.”” 

“The Nut-Brown Maid.’’ 

Tennyson’s “A Dream of Fair Women.” 

Tennyson's “The Day Dream.” 

Suckling’s “A Ballade Upon a Wedding.” 

FitzGerald's “Omar Khayyam.” - 

Pope's “ Rape of the Lock.” 

Watts-Dunton’s “Christmas at the ‘Mermaid.’ 

Blake’s “Songs of Innocence.’’ 

Shellev's “The Sensitive Plant.” 

Watson's “ Wordsworth’s Grave.” 

“‘Reliques of Stratford-on-Avon.”’ 

Milton's “ Lycidas.’” 

‘Wordsworth’s “ Tintern Abbey.”” 

Longfellow’s “The Building of the Ship.” 

‘Watson's “The Tomb of Burns.” ~ 

_Chapman’s “A Child’s Little Wreath.” 

“Morris’s “The Defence of Guenevere.” 

Hogg’s “ Kilmeny.” 

Davidson's “The Ballad of a Nun.” 

Wordsworth’s “ Resolution and Independence.” 


3s. net. 
Cloth 1s. net 


By 


Google 
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Keats's “ Isabella.” 
Tennyson’s “ Maud.” 
“The Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s.”” 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


"French Cathedrals, Monasteries, and Abbeys, and Sacred Sites 
of France.” By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. With 183 
Illustrations from Drawings by Joseph Pennell, and Plans 
and Diagrams. 20s. net. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


“The Record of the University Boat Race, 1829-1909, and 
ister of those who have taken part in it.’ Revised 
and completed to date by C. M. Pitman, 0.U.B.C. With 

a Frontispiece. £1 1s. net. 
“The Wars or Religion in France: The Huguenots, Catherine 
de Medici, and Philip the Second, 1559-76."" By James 
Westfall Thompson. With 24 Plans and Plates. £1 ls. 


net. 

“A Beau Sabreur.’’ Maurice de Saxe, Marshal of France, His 
Loves, His Laurels, and His Times (1696-1750). By 
W. R. H. Trowbridge. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 38 other Illustraions. 15s, net. y 

“ Men and Manners of Old Florence.’ By Guido Biagi. With 
a Photogravure Frontispiece and 48 other Illustrations. 


15s. net. 

°*Gambetta.’’ Life and Letters. By P. B. Gheusi. Translated 
by V. M. Montagu. With 8 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The French Procession.”” A Pageant of Great Writers. By 
Madame Duclaux (Mary Robinson). With 6 Photogravure 
Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 

“In Three Legations: Turin, Florence, The Hague, 1856-1872." 
By MadameCharles de Bunsen (née Waddington). With 2 
Ploigravare Plates and 48 other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
net. ; oe 

“The Birth of Modern Italy.’’ The Posthumous Papers of Jessie 
White Mario. Edited by the Duke Litta-Visconti-Arese. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 40 other Ilustra- 


tions. 12s. 6d. net. 

“A Literary History of the English People. Vol. III. From 
the Renaissance to the Civil War. II.” By J. J. Jusse- 
rand. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net. 

“A Literary History of Rome.’’ From the Origins to the 
Closing of the Golden Age. By J. Wight Duff, M.A. 
12s, 6d. net. 

“ Haileybury College.’’ By Rev. L. S. Milford. With 45 Ilus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old England.”” By F. 


W. Hackwood. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 53 other 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Sir Randal Cremer: A Biography.'’ By Howard Evans. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 5s. net. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION SERIES. 


I. “Mirabeau_and the French Revolution.” By Charles F. 
Warwick. Illustrated. 8s, 6d. net. 
II. “Danton and the French Revolution.” By Charles F. 


Warwick. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
TI. “Robespierre and the French Revolution.” 
F. Warwick. Fully Illustrated. 8s, 6d. net. 
“The Economic Interpretation of History." By Professor J. 
E. Thorold Rogers. 2s. 6d. net. : 
“The Industrial and Commercial History of England.” 
Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


“ Pre-Historic. Rhodesia.”’. An Examination of the Ethnological 
and Archeological Evidences as to the Origin and Age of 
the Rock Mines and Stone Buildings, with a Gazetteer of 
Medieval South-East Africa. By R. N. Hall. With 5 
Maps and Plans and 52 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The Far Eastern Question.” By Thomas F. Millard. 12s. 6d. 


By Charles 


By 


net. 
“Romantic Corsica.” Wanderings in Napoleon’s Isle... By 


.. George Renwick. With 56 Illustrations. 10s. 6d.. net. , 

“New Zealand in Evolution: Industrial, Economic, and 

Poetical.’’ By Guy H. Scholefield. . With 49 Illustrations 
and a Map. 10s. 6d. net. 


“The Journal of an Expedition Across Venezuela and Colombia, 
1906-1907.’’ An Exploration of the Route of Bolivar’s 
celebrated March of 1819, and of the Battlefields of Boyaca 
and Carabobo. By Hiram Bingham, Ph.D. (Harvard), 
F.R.G.S. With-a Map and 133 Illustrations from Photo+ 
graphs. 10s. net. 
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“Handbook of Alaska: Its Resources, Products, and Attrac- “Studies in Logical Theory.’’ Edited by John Dewey, with 
tions.”” By Major-General A. W. Greely. With 8 Maps the co-operation of Members and Fellows of the Depart- 
and 25 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. ment of Philosophy of the University of Chicago. 7s. net. 


“Greece in Evolution.’ Studies prepared under the auspices 
of the French League for the Defence of the Rights of 
Hellenism. By Th. Homolle, Hen Houssaye, Th. 
Reinach, Ed. Théry, G. Deschamps, Ch. Diehl. G. Fougéres, 
J. Psichari, A. Berl, M. Paillarés, 
Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, M.P. Translated from 

__ the French under the Editorship of G. F. Abbott: 6s. net. 

“A Tramp’s Schooling.’? By A. N. Cooper, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The American Negro (Southern States).’? By Booker T. Wash- 
ington and W. E. B. Du Bois. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The Modern Travel Series.’’ Illustrated. 5s. each. 

“Links in My Life on Land and Sea.’’ By Commander 
J. W. Gambier, R.N. 

“Uganda to Khartoum.’’ By Albert B. Lloyd. 

“True Tales of Mountain Adventure.’ By Mrs. Aubrey 
Le Blond (Mrs. Main). 

“In Search of El Dorado.” A Wanderer’s Experiences. 
By Alexander Macdonald, F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 
duction by Admiral Moresby. 

“Adventures on the Roof of the World.” By Mrs. 
Aubrey Le Blond (Mrs. Main). 

“Present-Day Japan.’’ By A. M. Campbell Davidson. 

“John Chinaman at Home.’’ By the Rev. E. J. Hardy. 

POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

“An Empire in Pawn.’’ Being Lectures and Essays on Indian, 
Colonial, and Domestic Finance, Preference, Free Trade, 
etc. By A. J. Wilson. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Life in an English Village.” By Maud F. Davies. With a 
Map and 6 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The Sovranty of Society."". By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 5s. net. 

“The Passing of the Tariff.” By Raymond L. Bridgman. 

_ 3s. 6d. net. 

“Economic Sophisms, or Fallacies of Protection.’? By Frédéric 
Bastiat. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the French 
by Patrick James Stirling, LL.D., F-R.S.E. With an 
Introductory Note by the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., 


and a Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 
“The House of Lords.” By J. Wylie, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 1s. net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
“ After Death—What?’’ Spiritistic Phenomena and their Inter- 


pretation. By Cesare Lombroso. 10s. net. 

on Eerie three. By Hugo Minsterberg, M.D., Ph.D., 
Litt.D., LL.D. 8s. 6d. net. 

“The Evolution of the Sciences.” By L. Houllevigue 6s. 6d. 


net. 
i Monthly Gleanings in a Scottish Garden.”” By L. H. Soutar, 
8. net. 
“How to Study the Stars.”’ Astronomy with Small Telescopes 
and the Naked Kye, and Notes on Celestial ong de 
By L. Rudaux. Translated by A. H. Keane. LL.D. 
F.R.G.S. 5s. net. 
“Leisure Hours with Nature.”” By E. P. Larken. 5s. 
‘Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony.’ By A. E. 
Kennelly. 4s. net. 
“Woodlanders and Field Folk.’’ Sketches of Wild Life in 
, _ Britain. By John Watson and Blanche Winder. 2s. 
“Our School Out-of-Doors.’’ By the Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh. 
Revised by Professor R. Lydekker, Lord Avebury, and Dean 
Ovenden. 2s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“The Teaching of Jesus about the Future.’’ 
Sharman. 13s. 6d, net. 
“The Problem of Human Life, as Viewed by the Great 
i Thinkers from Plato to the Present Time.’? By Rudolph 
Eucken. Translated: by W. 9: Hougk and W.-R. Boyce- 
Gibson. 12s. 6d. net. tat 
“Friedrich Nietzsche: His Life and Work.” By M. A. Migge, 
Ph.D. Second Edition, Revised. 10s. 6d. net. 
“The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche.’’ 8s. 6d. net. 
1. “A Genealogy of Morals and Poems.” 
2. “ Thus Spake Zarathustra.’’ A Book for All and None. 
3. “ The-Case of Wagner:’’. “ Niefasche contra: Wagner.”’ 
“The Twilight of the Idols.’? “The Anti-Christ.” 
; 4. “The Dawn of Day.”’ 
“The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche.” By Henry L. 
-_ Mencken. 7s. 6d_ net. 
“Great Issues.’’ By the Rev. R. F. Hortun, D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Henry Burton 


Google 


With a Preface by the . 


“Tanglewood Tales.” 





“The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle for Existence.’” 
By George Burman Foster. 5s. net. 

“No Refuge but in Truth.”? By Goldwin Smith. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 

“The Churches and the Wage Earners.” By C. Bertrand 
Thompson. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The Religion of H. G. Wells, and other Essays.’’ By the Rev. 
Alexander H. Craufurd, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 6s. each. 


“Ann Veronica.”” By H. G. Wells. 
“Cut Off from the World.” By Frank T. Bullen. 
“God’s Clay.’? By Alice and Claude Askew. 
“The Vulture’s Prey.’ By Tyler de Saix. 
“A Family of Influence.”” By W. H. Williamson. 
“The Waking Hour.’”’ By Harold Wintle, 
“The Man Who Stole the Earth.”” By W. Holt White. 
“Cricket Heron.”” By Irving Bacheller. 
“The Pools of Silence.’’ By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
“Jenny Peters.”” By C. H. Dudley Ward. 
“Two Women.’’ By Baroness d’Anethan. 
3s. 6d. each. 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet.”” By 8. R. Crockett. 
“The Raiders.” By 8S. R. Crockett. 
“The Blue Lagoon.’’ By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
“Ricroft of Withens.”” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
“Mistress Barbara Cunliffe.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe.. 
1s. net each. 
“Patsy.’? By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet.’’ By S. R. Crockett. 
“The Raiders.’’ By S. R. Crockett. 
“Dreams.’’ By Olive Schreiner. 
“Some Emotions and a Moral”’ and “The Sinner’s Comedy.” 
By John Oliver Hobbes. 
“A Study in Temptations ” and “A Bundle of Life.”” By John . 
Oliver Hobbes. 
“De Omnibus.”” By Barry Pain. 
“«Mr.’ Thomas Atkins.’’? By the Rev. E. J. Hardy. 
“The Blue Lagoon.’’ By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
“The Canon in Residence.”? By Victor L. Whitechurch. 
“The Lady Noggs.’’”_ By Edgar Jepson. 
“Lady Mary of the Dark House.’’ By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
“In Summer Shade.”” By Mary E. Mann. 
“The Shulamite.’”? By Alice and Claude Askew. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. ILLUSTRATED. 


“The Irish Fairy Book.’? By Alfred Perceval Graves. 6a. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 6s. 
By W. Jenkyn Thomas. 6s. 


“The Welsh Fairy Book.” F 
By Arthur Kelly. 6s. net. 


“The Rosebud and other Tales.” 

“Five Little Peppers Midway.’’ By Margaret Sidney. 6s. 

“The Fairies’ Fountain, and Other Stories.”” By the Countess - 
Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. 3s, 6d. net. 

“The Secret of the Sargasso.’’ By Robert M. Macdonald. 58 

“Chillagoe Charlie.”’ By Robert M. Macdonald. 5s. 


3s. 6d. each. 


“Six Girls.” A Home Story. By Fannie Belle Irving. 
“The Lost Heir.” By G. A. Henty. 
“The Mistress of Langdale Hall.” By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. 
“Margaret Hetherton.”” By E. Lough Kiesow. 

“Love Triumphant.” By L. T. Meade. 

“Under the Grand Old Hills.’’ By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. 
“ Prisonefs of Conscience.’? By Amelia E. Barr. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART SERIES. 5s. net per volume. 
“William Hogarth.” By Edward Hutton. 
“Edgar Degas.’’ By Georges Grappe. 
“The Great English Masters.’’ By Fritz Stahl 
“Eugéne Delacroix.’’ By Camille Mauclair. 
“Fritz Boehle.”” By Rudolf Klein. 
“ Auguste Rodin."” By Gustave Kahn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
“Country Residences in Europe and America.’’ By Louis: 
Valcovlon Le Moyne. £1 5s. net. : 
“Town Planning in Practice’? An Introduction to the Art 
of Designing Cities and Suburbs. By Raymond Unwin. 
£1 1s. net. 
“ A Gilbertese-English Dictionary.’ By Hiram Bingham, D.Iy 
10s, net. 
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The Walter Scott Publishing Co.’s New Books. 
(From Coming Autumn List.) 


STORY OF OPERA. (Vol. 11 of the “ Music Story ” 


Series.) a E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. 
Square Crown 8vo. 224 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net- 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
(Vol. 14 of the “ Makers of British Art” Series.) J. EADIE REID. 


Square Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. (Vol. 43 of the ‘Great Writers ” Series.) 


ASHMORE WINGATE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 1/6. 


ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING. 


By J. A. RIDDELL (“ Border Rod”). Vol. 10 “ Useful Red” 
Series. 112 pp. Illustrated. 1/- net. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 


By a DENTAL SURGEON. Vol. II “Useful Red” Series. 
120 pp. Illustrated. 1/- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


With new Illustrations by Walter Hawes. Crown 8vo, White Ferrol—Richly Gilt. Price 2/6 


HYPNOTISM. pr. acBert MOLL. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 628 pp. Price 6/- 


MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
C. A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., FIC. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 520 pp. With Diagrams. Price 6/- 


The 
ane cao aes ee THE Company 
N T h i 
Works, Felling-on- Tye 5 j ai sas MILLION LIBRARY ” Scots ae all 
London: Patern:ster Square, E.C.. 220 VOLUMES OF STANDARD literary suggestions which 
undertake the product on of every FICTION. theyadopt. They also under- 
kind of Proving and Booktindinc. Own Printed Title and Im- oy ‘SOS, work, ldgersmakingy acount 
angel f riat will be given for large © ce ena cer” 
paper ; they make a memorandum P give! arg’ books, stationery, and general 
book or a bank ledger. Half-tone * nambers of this line—either printing of every kind and 
wets speceity. ror ae to Booksellers, Circulatiag extent. Eetimates given 
ices. ravellers ca’ - ‘ : : upon application 
WHERE on post-card notice to greialtag Village or Club Mt the Works, 
Felling, Lbraries. Felling-on- 
Tyne. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square), NEW YORK and MELBOURNE. 
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DELICIOUS 


RED 


COFFEE. 





WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
Tn making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 





Re-appearance of . . 


“THE THRUSH,” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Original 
Verse. 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 
CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 
be addressed to . . 


“THE THRUSH” Offce, 
12 & 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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STANLEY PAUL'S LATEST LIST 
THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


A. J. ANDERSON. 3 Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
This important and fascinating romance of the love story of the 
famous friar-artist and the nun Lucrezia—the world's greatest 
love story—ts ready at all Libraries and Bookshops. 

First Review : Sunday Chronicle, in devoting three whole columns to this book, 
says:—" A great, picturesque and fascinating romance, to be read with eager 
interest.” 

Globe.—‘‘ A most readable and interesting story. The ways and manners of 
Florence and Prato during the middle of the fifteenth century are portrayed 
with carefulness and are not devoid of colour, and the central figures of the 
story are well and clearly defined. The book should recommend itself to all 
interested in romance. The illustrations are excellently reproduced.” 

A Second Large Edition Ready. Third Edition at press. 


SHOES OF GOLD 


HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


e FIRST SEVEN REVIEWS. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘* A most excellent romance, thoroughl, interesting, 
sremey well written and worked out, and sbould win hig! tavour with all 
lovers of spirited historical fiction. He will find it hard to put down the 
volume, so ingeniously has the author worked out his plot. A really fine tale 
ane heartily recommend it to all readers in confidence that they will not be 

isa ppointed.”” 

Truth.—' A stirring picture of eighteenth-century Court life at St. Peters- 
burg and Versailles.” 

Morning Leader.—"' A gentleman of France, a striking, vigorous, and charm- 
ing romance.” 

Standard.—* An excellent story. The interest never flags for an instant.” 

Guardian,—"' Wonderfully well rendered.” 

Liverpool Daily Post.—‘* The book is strong.” 

Times,—‘‘ Mr. Drummond writes the historical novel with much talent. A 
busy, spirited story.” 


OTHER NEW 6/- NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 

THE SECRET TERROR oon oe “Brenda” 
THE GAY PARADINES... a0e Es Mrs. Stephen Bateon 
THE CHIPPENDALES as Robert Grant 
STOLEN HONEY ... Ada and Dudley James 
HEARTGREAK HILL... Herman K. Viet 
IN CALVERT’S VALLEY M. P. Montague 

VE, THE THISF eae Helen Mathers 
CO-Hzinesses. lw. .S E. Everett-Green 


POPULAR 1/- BOOKS. 
BROTHER ROGUE & BROTHER SAINT 


TOM GALLON 
_An entirely new Novel at a popular price. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 
CECIL RALEIGH 
A Novel adapted from the great Drury Eane Drama. Be sure to 
ask for ‘‘the Drury Lane” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another 
book {s published under the same title. 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 
ALICE PERRIN, Acthor of “ Idolatry.” (New Revised Edition. 


Saturday Review.— Full of picturesque adventure and i.teresting local 
colour. 
Literary World.—‘* An admirable description of jungle life.” 


A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 
J ic Mre. EDWARD KENNARD 
Bedford Guardian.—‘* The latest in Stanley Paul’s splendid series, and, like 
most of the others, a rattling good one, A rollicking fine tale, full of action, 
and cleverly constructed.” 


THOROUGHBRED FRANCIS DODSWORTH 


Manchester Guardian.—"‘ The book deserves a place ou the sbelf next to 


‘Handley Cross.’” 
GAY LAWLESS 
HELEN MATHERS (Fourth Edition, 


Truth.—"* You must read it, it is full of go. Gay is a delightful girl—freab- 
spirited, impulsive, and warm-hearted.” 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 
@ COLMORE [Third Edition. 
Spectator.—'' Powerfully written, and its subjeet demands attention.” 


THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN 


MELEN ROWLAND [Third Edition. 
No more humorous and witty book has been published since the 
“*Dolly Dialogues.” 
The *‘ Daily Mail” devoted over half-a-page to noticing ‘‘ The Widow.” 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON 


Qzo. R. SIMs (Third Edition, 


THE DEATH GAMBLE Qno. R. sims 
THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 


, @& KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Being Volume 2 of the “Drury Lane” Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 
4. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Saturday Review.—‘' A capital racing story, written by one who thoroughly 
kuows what he is writing about. The description of races, racing folk aud 
racing talk are lifelike and interesting.’’ 

Financial News.—'' Mr. Hawley Smart was the prince of racinz story tellers, 
but it seems to us that Mr, Noel Williams has every qualitication for dlling 
the vacant position.” 


STANLEY PAUL & CO,, Clifford's Inn, London. 
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HENBY SOTHBDRAN & OO. 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


GB4LL AND WILL 
By A. BERNON. Price 1s. 6d. 
Hachette & Co., 18, King William Street, ° 
Charing Cross. : 
«Those who read this book will know more 
than ever they knew before about the use, 
past and present, of these perplexing aux- 


OOKS—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
_ and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
| SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
‘extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 


140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). liaries.""— Graphic. 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). _ 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





Typewriting. 
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“SCORPIO.” 


Fi _ .. He prides himself on the fact that he tsa hard and terrible 
hitter. Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that yeu can 
put a wicked man‘t)s'eep” with a sonnet In pretty mich ths game way that 
a prize-fghter puts his oppooent to sleep with a finished blow. Aad not only 
does Mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetorial flat. but he - 
believes also {n whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorate.t with 
an angry-looking seven. thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio.” 
So that when we look to the fair paze Itself we know what to expect. Nor are 
we dixappolnted. Mr. Casloner goes to the opera. Being a good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet aboutit, the which, however, he calls‘ The Devil's 
Ilorseshoe.” We reproduce it for the benvfit of all whom it may concera :— 
A fecund atght for a philosopher— 
Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare — 
That gem-bedizen’d * horseshoe " a’. th’ Opera, 
Replete with costly bags ani matrons fair! 
Flis votaresses doth Mammon there array, 
Hts Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! 





Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto 
the force of a John L. Sallivan, upon 


Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the champion of Shakespeare's inemory, and land 
the point of the jaw of Mr. (3. B. SHAW, owing tothe latter's impertinent Uae yan ands: with 


(Delivered, post-pald on recelpt of two dollars, by registered mail, to PALMETTO PRESS, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 


By J. A. CHALONER 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay; 

Spangi’d with jewels, satins, silks and lace, : 

Crones whose old bosoms tn their corsets creak ; 

Beldames whose slightest glance would fright a horse; 

Ghouls —when they speak ome hears the grave-mole squeak— 

Their escorts parvenus ot feature coarse. i 

Arich array of Luxury and Vice! 

2 But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 
Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a-vengeance, 

The sonnet as a whole {s not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentimental point of view, but {thas points. Henley might have plumed himself 
on that line about Che creaking corseta, and the last line, a tour de force, in ita way 
reminds usof the withering ironies o’ Byron. It ts only falr to Mr, Chaloner 
to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-flaying. . . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper toapoet. We like him best, how- 
ever, in his character as metrical bralser. . . . His book is well worth 
possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 
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SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, 


Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘Jhey include Lord 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in “ The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says - 

“ The‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent case which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
dcserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Croslana’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ,; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them, All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre, Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 
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LIFE .AND . LETTERS 


Me. Witiiam Hervemann has lately published a novel 
which purports to be a transcript of life in Fleet Street. 
We have had occasion to peruse portions of the book, 
and we are forced to the conclusion that the Fleet Street 
of romance is asort of journalistic Colney Hatch, and that 
the journalism of the day is a simple blend of idiocy and 
kmavery. We have always had a sort of suspicion that this 
was the case, but it is astonishing to find even a Daily 
Chronicle journalist letting the world into the secrets of 
the prison-house. The kind of noodle with which Fleet 
Street is supposed to be infested may be indicated from a 
passage in which the author of this novel explains what 
took place in the office of a certain newspaper when the 
proprietor of the paper announced that he was about to 
put up the shutters. “The men made their way into the 
passage. Even now they spoke in whispers to each other, 
or were quite silent, as though still stunned by the shock 
of calamity. Some of them went back to their own room. 
Little Birkenshaw, the sporting editor, was weeping 
like a child, with his head on his arms outstretched on 
his desk. Other men were crying and did not hide their 
tears. Percival Phillimore, the literary editor, had taken 
it badly. Frank met him in the passage and he put his 
hand on his head and moaned ‘Oh, my God! Oh, my 
God! How can I go back to my wife and children?’ 
Frank drew him into a side room and tried to comfort 
him. He seemed quite broken.” We should think so. 
Furthermore, in view of the fact that one of the princi- 
pal characters in the book is obviously intended as a 
lampoon on a certain well-known journalist who happens 
to be a contributor to this paper, and as the gentleman 
in question has decided to take actions for libel against 
the author and publisher, it seems to us that further tears 
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is acting only as distributing agent for Mr. George 
Gilbert, and that the advertisement in which Mr. Gilbert 
is deseribed as “the famous author” was: neither. written 
nor inserted by Mr. Nash, but-was prepared and: put in 


| the papers by Mr. J. Halifax, who is Mr. George Gilbert's 


“publicity agent.” We accept Mr. Nash’s word unequi- 


' vocally, but in the circumstances it seems to us rather 


a pity that the advertisement should.,have borne Mr. 
Nash's name and should‘have nothing. about it to indi- 
cate that it was not promulgated by Mr. Nash., When: 
a publisher of Mr. Nash’s standing is made to announce in 
the public prints that he is issuing a novel by “the famous - 
author, Mr. George Gilbert,” he takes upon himself a 
plain responsibility. Persons who read the advertise- 
ment are entitled to believe that Mr. Nash believes that 
Mr. George Gilbert is a famous author. We see nothing 
in Mr. Nash’s letter which establishes Mr. Gilbert’s right 
to be ¢onsidered a famous author. The fact that in 19024 


| man published # novel “which had a. very ‘large sale,” 


and the fact that Messrs. Thingumbob have ‘given ‘an order 
for 104 copies of his new book.“ without making a stipula- 
tion that any unsold copies could be returned,” scarcely 
amount to fame. We think that for the future it would 
be wise of Mr. Nash carefully to‘ edit ‘the trumpetings of 
Mr. Gilbert’s “ publicity agent.” : 


Mr. Jacob Tonson—the dear friend of Mr. Whitten, of the 
Globe, and patron of Mr. Frank Harris, ex-editor of Vanity 
Fair—is getting quite beyond himself. In that wonderful 
journal, the Yew Age, he has been holding forth on the 
“connection between publishers’ advertisements and re- 
views.” He assures us that publishers’ advertisements are 
“waxing in size and reviews are waxing in mealiness.” Mr. 
Tonsot ought to know.’ He tells us further, in: his own 
choice English, that “to books which are not advertised a 
plentiful measure of silence is meted out.” And he adds 
the following amazing statement : — 


I verily believe that this paper (the New Age) is the 
only one in England which dares to look the great pub- 
lishers in the face and inform them crudely that they are 
not archangels. That is, perhaps, one reason why the 
ew Age is read apprehensively by every as in 
London. 


Here you have the daw in borrowed feathers with a venge- 
ance. Mr. Tonson, of course, has never heard of Tue 
Acapemy, and equally of course he is in a position to give 
us chapter and verse for his statement that the New Age 
has informed the great publishing houses, or any other sort 
of publishing houses, that they are not archangels. On 
more than one occasion we have had to challenge Mr. 
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Tonson’s wild and whirling facts. We now challenge him 
once again, and by way of giving him something to think 
about we may inquire of him if he considers that the 
current issue of the New Age contains the least word that 
will upset the great publishing houses. On the very next 
page to his own paragraph there is a column notice of ‘Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s latest novel, published by the great house of 
Methuen. And this is how the deadly Yew Age gazes with 
basilisk eyes upon Mr. Pett Ridge and Mr. Shorter’s 
protégés, the Methuens. “Mr. Pett Ridge is already 
immortal: he is not likely to be forgotten before 
his death, unless he ceases to write. He can dis- 
pense with my praise and smile at my criticism.” 
Then we have a mild left-handed attack on Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s “latest novel.” And we wind up as follows: “In 
spite of what I have said, the book is well worth reading by 
those who prefer portraiture to literature. Mr. Pett Ridge 
is a Phil May in prose; he can outline a character with 
masterly felicity, he can talk about it pleasantly, and by 
humour almost justify its existence.” Poor Mr. Pett 
Ridge—unfortunate Messrs. Methuen! How upset you 
must feel in your feelings! Again, on the next page, still 
looking Messrs. Methuen fiercely in the eye, the New Age 
remarks of another Methuen novel: “Many chapters 
characterise this striking study of sex and circumstance. 
The story fairly romps through fifty-eight short, sharp 
chapterettes. The flame, as it were, tears through the 
cloud of comfortable words, and shows Esther, the well- 
born, in a sudden setting of modern middle-class life.” And 
soon. Messrs. Methuen must run round with this extract 
to the Daily Mail at once. It curdles the blood to contem- 
plate with what severity the New Age treats the great pub- 
lishing houses, and no wonder that Messrs. Methuen read 
their New Age apprehensively with blanched cheeks, damp 
brows, and horrified eyes. 


A correspondent has written to us to complain that 
Tne Acapemy seldom prints news paragraphs concerning 
literary people. We hasten in some sort to repair the 
omission. It seems that there is a nerve restorative which 
has lately been crowned with laurels by the medical pro- 
fession. It may be had of all chemists, together with a 
free descriptive booklet, and the following literary people 
would appear to devour it in quantities:—Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, LL.D., “the famous critic and dramatist,” 
says: “I have always been assured that is an ideal 
food for brain-workers, and I gladly add my own testi- 
mony to ite value in this respect.” Here, of course, we 
have the secret of the general braininess of Mr. Court 
ney’s famous critical and dramatic works. Mr. E. F. 
Benson, “ the well-known author,” says: “I have tried 
and believe it to be an excellent tonic.” Unenthusiastic 
Mr. Benson! Mr. Armiger Barclay, “the distinguished 
author,” says: “Your valuable preparation possesses re- 
markable recuperative properties.” We have never heard 
of Mr. Armiger Barclay, but we are glad to hear that 
he has been recuperating. Mr. Eden Phillpotts writes: “I 
can give high praise from personal experience.” Mr. 
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Phillpotts is described, not as “the distinguished author,” 
but merely as “the well-known writer.” Surely the pro- 
prietors of this wonderful nerve restorative might have 
remembered the classic lines :— 
The voice that breathed o’er Eden, 
In advertising bowers 
Said, “Do be kind to Phillpotts, 

He is a friend of ours.” 
Then “the celebrated author,” Mr. Hall Caine, swear: 
that “ as a tonic nerve food has on more than one 
occasion done me good.” Preparations that are capable 
of doing Mr. Caine good ought to be encouraged. And 
Mr. Max Pemberton, “the famous author,” says: “TI 
would not be without under any circumstances.” 
Mr. Max Pemberton is the gentleman who once assured 
an amazed world that “when travelling abroad I always 
carry a revolver.” This was years ago. Now, apparently, 
he has dropped the revolver in favour of the nerve restora- 
tive. Last, but not least, we must remember Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P., who observes: “I have used —— with ex- 
traordinary benefit. It is, to my mind, a true food tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing the energy, and giving fresh 
vigour to the overworked body and mind.” 
vinced. 








We are con- 


We are sorry not to be able to congratulate Sir Herbert 
Tree on his latest venture in the way of spectacular drama, 
“False Gods.” The piece was produced at His Majesty’s 
Theatre on Tuesday night before what the reporters call 
“a distinguished house,” and if applause counts for any- 
thing there can be no doubt that Sir Herbert was justified 
in supposing that he had hit upon “another success.” 
For our own part, however, we consider the play to be 
a quite crude and undramatic affair, and calculated -to 
bore persons possessed of common sense and to entertain 
only the brainless and the unthinking. In a sense, “ False 
Gods” is so much G. B. Shaw denuded of the alleged 
humour of Shaw. Just as “Getting Married” was a 
treatise, so is “False Gods” a tract, and a by no means 
edifying tract at that. It really amounts to an attack on 
religion, and it will ke as unsettling and disconcerting to 
the mind of the average person as is the average plausible 
atheistical tract. A bishop might pooh-pooh the whole 
business; a curate might feel called upon to go out of 
orders at the sight of it, and Sir Herbert no doubt under- 
stands that if “ False Gods” had been written in the terms 
of the Christian religion instead of in the terms of the 
religion of Isis and god Jacal, he would have had a tough 
time with the Censor. The argument right through is 
the argument of Hyde Park against Christianity tacked 
on to a remote Egyptian esthetic. Everybody makes 
modern speeches about faith, hope, immortality, and so 
forth, and everybody is well primed with reasons of the 
true Hyde Park quality. The story upon which the action 
turns fades into nothingness before the steady fire of 
polemical remarks trotted out by all parties. 


Leaving out the meaning of the play and coming to the 
real marrow of it, we have a spectacle which is well up 
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to Sir Herbert Tree's familiar standard. Sir Herbert has 
spared no expense. His Egyptians wear the proper grease 
paint; they are clothed on with the proper British Museum 
clothing, and they loll about in the proper British Museum 
attitudes. We do not wish to scoff too bitterly, but all 
through ‘Puesday night we momentarily expected the 
entrance of Miss Maud Allan into a stage setting which 
might seem to have been specially prepared for her. Surely 
it would have been graceful of Sir Herbert in his capacity 
of high priest to have offered to Mr. Carter in his capacity 
of Pharaoh a trifle of appealing and appeasing gymnastics 
at Miss Allan’s fair hands and feet. We believe that that 
introduction of Miss Allan into “ False Gods” would have 
been the making of the piece, and we say this in commer- 


cial sincerity. For the acting, what there is of it is | 


admirable. Mr. Ainley gets through a ranter’s and dema- 
gogue’s duty with skill. Mrs. Patrick Campbell bewails 
the blindness of Mieris touchingly and at length in every 
act, and Sir Herbert Tree is very severe and upstanding in 
the part of a high priest. 
we do not remember dies very realistically in act three or 
four, and the mob or populace yells and shrieks with such 
gusto whenever called upon that one trembles lest some 
more daring feminine super should so far forget herself 
as to cry “ Votes for women.” Sir Herbert Tree must not 
be disheartened, particularly as it seems more than prob- 
able that “False Gods” will keep the boards for quite a 
number of nights. But it pains us to see such great 
resources and great act wasted on a play like “ False Gods.” 


In a book entitled “How to be Happy though Civil” 
we find the following brief tale :— 


Three boys from Eton, Harrow, and Winchester 
were in a room when a lady entered. The Eton boy 
asked languidly if some fellow ought not to give a 
chair to the lady; the Harrow boy slowly brought 
one, and the Winchester boy deliberately sat down 
on it, 


It is enough. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne is sometimes a very good poet. 
On occasion, however, he can be a very bad one. In the 
current issue of Vanity Fair Mr. Le Gallienne has an 
eminently characteristic story into which he introduces 
two sonnets, one fairly good, one pronouncedly bad. 


O let them watch at corners and peer and smell, 
Those starveling sneak-thieves of the human heart, 
Selling their little lies in some foul mart ; 

I have a miracle no man can sell, 


* * * * 


My secret is: How beautiful thou art, 

The four winds cannot blow us two apart, 
And we care not whether ’tis heaven or hell, 
Knowing the time is now so very soon, 
When we shall sit at each end of the moon, 
Our two hands safe together across the sky ; 
Laughing at that pathetic world below 

That said it knew, and yet could never know— 
How could it know down there in its sad sty? 


* 


We shall leave it to the experts to decide whether this is 
the good sonnet or the bad one. 


Google 


And a gentleman whose name , 





THE PAGE ALONE 


By the dark mere, 
In the lonely places, 
Tread I in fear 

By the dark mere. 
Thro’ the flood clear 
Shine elfin faces 
When you look near 


In the lonely places. 


On the wide stair, 

Where the gallants swagger, 
Life is debonnaire, 

On the wide stair. 

Plume in my hair, 

Hand on mv dagger: 
Death would I dare 

Where the gallants swagger. 


DIAGE DE SOLDAT 


From first to last it was a day 
Twelve hours; half blue, half purple black. 
White roses on the tangle-spray 
Across the forest track. 
A thought—a sigh—the silent play 
Of summer-lightning love—no lack 
Of whispered laughter, elfin-gay, 
And then my soldier rode away 


And never once looked back. 
H. V. J. B. 








THE SATURDAY REVIEW AND 
POETRY 


We have had frequent occasion to point out that the 
Saturday Review is an organ of no particular critical 
weight, and that when poetry is concerned it is an organ 
of no weight at all. The Saturday has printed bad 
poetry; it has praised bad poetry, and it has neglected 
and even condemned good poetry. Since we took to our 
priest-like task of rallying the Saturday on the demerits 
of the poetry it publishes, our circumspect and always 
decorous contemporary has been careful to put a curb 
upon itself, with the result that as often as not its weekly 
issues are wholly occupied by plain, unvarnished prose. 
The current issue contains no poetry. Sundry other late 
issues have been in the like case, and altogether the posi- 
tion is most unsatisfactory, and particularly so from the 
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- point of view of the minor poets who have hitherto had 
access to Mr. Hodge’s columns. Butalthough our bumptious 
contemporary has in effect to confess itself incapable of 
obtaining good verse, or of recognising good verse when 
good verse is proffered, it still continues to indulge in 
occasional reviews of poetry books, and to say its say on 
the poetry of the time with a great air of knowledge and 


power. In Saturday’s issue we find, under the head of 
“Rhymes and Rhymes,” six recent books of poetry 
reviewed in thoroughly workmanlike style. The first 


notice concerns us intimately, because it bears reference 
to the “ Sonnets” of Lord Alfred Douglas: For the benefit 
of Mr. Spender, of the Westminster Gazette, we shall take 
the liberty of quoting a few lines from this notice. Here 
is the Saturday :— 


“The ‘Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little 
by way of appreciation, and less by way of criticism. 
There is no man living able to produce a book of 
sonnets quite so. flawless in their grace and music.” 

We entirely agree, and as Mr. Spender is a great believer 
in the critical authority of the Saturday, he may now con- 
veniently bow his crested head, and consider himself 
abashed and reproved. We do not remember that in the 
whole history of its career the Saturday has previously 
committed itself to a judicial statement of this approving 
character. We have not yet had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining his views on the subject, but we make no doubt 
that Lord Alfred Douglas will be suitably flattered and 
entertained. At the same time, we cannot help imagining 
that the Saturday has spoken the truth unaware, and 
without knowing it. One would have thought that after 
such a leap towards the heights of applause the Saturday 
Review's young gentleman would have favoured us with 
the reasons for the faith ‘which has s0 suddenly and so 
gloriously taken root with,him.. He might, for example, 
have quoted one of his loydship’s sonnets at length, and 
thus served the double purpose of convincing his dull 
readers and filling a trifle of space; but he does nothing 
of the kind. He makes his unaccustomed bound, and then 
drops ughast and with a thud to the commonplace critical 
levels upon which the Saturday is wont to recline. “For 
he continues himself as follows: “If there is any criticism 
to be made, it is this: the writer is less happy as he 
becomes more personal. The personal note is difficult to 
strike with .the unerring precision that is required to send 
it_ home to the ‘ear and to the mird in the true fulness of 
its ‘appeal. Ina sonnet it is impossible to separate content 
and expression. | If the content is crude, or if, even though 
it be Sincere, it appears on the face of it to lack sincerity, 
the cone! Stands uke some perfect vase hopelessly 
metred — oe 

- I-have enticed arid merited distress, : 

By this; that I have never bowed the knee 
Before the shrine of wise hypocrisy, 
Nor worn self-righteous anger like a dregs. 


f 


There i is an ‘ertificiality in the mood of this quatrain that 
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exacts its penalty in self-contradiction. To vepudiate self- 
righteousness in poetic numbers jis to invite the charge, 
if not of self-righteousness, then (as in this particular case) 
of something even lesa poetic, namely, self-pity. “Iti is this 
strain that spoils some of the best of the sonnets, a strain 
of querulousness that perhaps may be forgiven in 8 man 
who has ‘fought with beasts and wrestled with despair’; 
but, none the less, to be deplored for his poetry’s sake.” 


Now, it is well for us to look occasionally at hard facts 
even when notices of poetry are concerned, In Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s book of “Sonnets” there -are exactly 
According to the Saturday Review, thé 
writer is “less happy as he becomes more personal,” and 
he is afflicted with “a strain of querulousness which spoils 
some of the best of the sonnets.”’ Yet for all that there 
is “no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite 
so flawless in their grace and beauty.” The Saturday's 
We assert that, so 
far from Lord Alfred Douglas being “less happy as he 
becomes more personal,” the whole strength of pretty well 
every sonnet in the book lies in the fact that impersonality 
has been flung to the winds and swallowed up, as it were, 
in the gusts of emotion.” “With this key’ Shakespeare 
unlocked his heart.” If Douglas is querulous and his 
strain of querulousness is to be deplored, then Shakespeare 
is querulous and Shakespeare’s strain of querulousness is 
to be deplored. Let us take the sonnet of which the 
Saturday Review man complains, and put it side by side 
with a sonnet of Shakespeare :—~ 


nineteen sonnets. 


propositions are difficult to reconcile. 


I have been profligate of happiness 

And reckless of the world’s hostility, - 

‘The blesséd part has not been given to me 
Gladly to suffer fools ; I do confess 

-I have enticed and merited distress, . 

By this, that I have never bowed the knee 
Before the shrine of wise Hypocrisy, 

Nor worn self-righteous anger like a dress. 


Yet write you this, sweet one, when I am dead: 
“Love, like a lamp, swayed over all his days; 
And all his life was like a lamp-lit chamber, 
. Where is no nook, no chink unvisited , 
” By the soft affluence of golden rays, 
And all the room is bathed ‘in liquid amber.” 


When in disgrace with Fortune and men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state,” 
And trouble deaf Heaven with my bodtless cries, 
And look upon myself and curse my fate, - - 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featar’d like him, like him with friends possest, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least, 
Yet in these thoughts my self almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee, and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising), 
From sullen earth sings hymns at Heaven's gate, 
For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with skings. 


” 


If it comes to a question of artificiality, we think it will 
be obvious to anybody who can read and feel that the more 
artificial of these two sonnets is certainly the sonnet of 
Shakespeare. And as for querulousness, Shakespeare has 
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it all. It is not querulous in any man to say that he has 


been profligate of happiness or reckless of the world’s. 


hostility, or that he has enticed and merited distress, or 
that he has not bowed down at the shrine of Hypocrisy. 
On the other hand, it is a trifle querulous in:a poet to 


‘beweep his outcast state or to look upon himself and: 


curse his fate, and to desire this man’s art and that man’s 
. Seppe. | Of course, Shakespeare heaped up the number of 
his agohies out of a very proper intention to get in a fine 
‘emotional stroke at the end of his sonnet. This is art, 
and calculated art. 
Douglas sonnet is not so calculated, and that to suggest 
‘that it lacks sincerity, or that it is “spoilt” by a strain 
of querulousness, is pure nonsense. On the main question 
we shall take perhaps the most personal sonnet in tha 
collection :— 


When I am dead you shall not doubt or fear, 

Or wander nightly in the halls of gloom. 

The moon will shine into my empty room, 

And in the narrow garden flowers will peer, 

While you look through your window. Scarce a tear 
Will drench your child’s blue eyes, while on my tomb, 
Where the red roses wake and break and bloom, 

The stars gaze down eternal and austere. 


And I, in the dark ante-room of Death, 

Will wait for you with ever-outstretched hands 
And ears strained for your little timid feet : 
And in the listening darkness, when your breath 
Pants in distress, my arms will be like bands 
And all my weakness like your winding-sheet. 


Even the Saturday Review could not spoil’ this sonnet. 
Lord Alfred Douglas has not given us anything in the 
way of “perfect vases hopelessly marred.”’ He finds no diffi- 
culty at all in “striking the personal note with thé unerring 
‘ precision that is required to send it home to the ear and 
to the mind in the true fulness of its appeal.” . And the con- 
‘tent of ‘his sonnets is never “crude” and nevér otherwise 
than what jt should be.’ We have the Saturday's own word 
for it that “there is no man living. able to. produce a book 


of sontets quite so flawless in their grace and beauty.” In | 


point of fact, when the Saturday has said this much it has 
really said all that it is capable of saying, and when it pro- 
ceeds to be critical it merely succeeds in exhibiting a 
lamentable lack of critical acumen and a deplorable anxiety 
to discover flaws which do not exist. 


T. W. H. Croszanp. 





ON RETIRING FROM BUSINESS 


Tue article which appeared in these columns last week 
under the above title has called forth a good deal of corre- 
spondence, and there can be no doubt that our words have 
hit home, and that certain authors who really should have 
retired years ago are pretty angry with us. .We have not 
space to print the letters to hand, and we are less inclined 
to make space for the reason that the most abusive of 
the missives are anonymous. 
learn, however, that the article has had the effect of 
tetting a little daylight into corners which have not before 
been brilliantly illuminated. It is a bold, pertinacious, 
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We contend that the art of the | 





Our readers will be glad to. 


and enterprising publisher who has rushed to the, public 
assistance in the matter, and we herewith have great plea- 
sure in setting before the town our bold, pertinacious, 
and enterprising. publisher's. epistle. We have, however, 
excised the name of the lady most closely concerned,.a3s 
well as the names of her books which the publisher is 
naturally anxious to advertise :— 


“A DISCIPLE OF EDMUND BURKE.” 
To the Editor of Tae Acapewy. | 


Str,—It will be quite clear to the public, as it is quite clear to 
us, that one of the authors to whom you refer in your article en- 
titled “On Retiring from Business’’ in the current issue of 
THE ACADEMY is , and as we feel that this is a very unfair 
attack on a popular authoress, who could hardly take up the 
cudgels in her own defence, we, as her publishers, trust that you 
will at least give us the opportunity of presenting the true faets 
of the case to your readers. 

In the first place, we think it fair to set on record the tact 
that we are entirely responsible for the public announcement of 
’s retirement. We, as the publishers of her recent novels, 
naturally anticipated having further work from her pen, and: it 
was in discussing this matter that the question of retirement 
arose. We learned, to our regret, that intended to lay 
aside her pen forthwith. We thereupon took upon ourselves, 
without consulting , to notify the Press of the circum- 
stance, as one which would be. not without interest, considering 
that ——— has entertained a vast audience for nearly half a 
century. It says much for the enterprise of the Daily Mfail, and 
some other of our leading papers, that within an hour after 
the announcement reached their offices there were four or five 
reporters waiting to interview the gifted authoress who had aa 
cided to “ ‘retire from business.’”” 

That ’s retirement cannot be due in any way to thd non- 
success of her last book is proved by the fact that the novel 
passed: through four editions, was one of the best reviewed novels 
of modern times, and was accepted by His Majesty the, King, 
and also by Her Majesty the Queen. 

Although has never definitely stated the reagon tee her 
retirement, it is undoubtedly owing to the great loss she sus- 
tained in the death of her son. There are many similar in- 
stances in literary history, the most notable that of Edmund 
Burke, who, on the death of his only son, pathetically wrote that 
he would not give a peck of refuse wheat for all that was called : 
fame and honour in the world..- - ayers 

No doubt: - ’s retirement is also due to the stateding of 
novels, and we believe that, being of a most modest and retiring 
disposition, never craving for noforiety, as many letters we have 
in our possession would prove, she preferred to say fare- 
well to her public while at the zenith of her popularity rather 
than outstay her welcome, as many writers do, and continue to 
write when her hand had lost its.cunning.. That her popularity 
shows no sign of waning is attested by the fact that her latest 
novel, “———__—-,"” which was published as recently as August 
25 last, has already passed through three editions, a fourth 
being at press, and has sold 'to date nearly a thousand copies 
more than were sold of her last book within the samo time-sub- 
sequent to the day of publication, in some measure due to. the 
special notice which: - ’s name has lately received in thd 
Press; but we think it is also;Jargely due to the literary merit 
of the story, and many of our leading unbiagged journals, whoge 
impartiality i is above suspicion, agree in stating that this novel 
is equal to thé author's first book. 

May we add that might say, paraphrasing the words 
uttered by Sir Walter Scott as he made his farewell to literature 
and life, that Her works have done harm to no one’s morals or 
religion: ‘One kt least among her books has helped to keep 
many a woman straight, and all are pure and wholesome in toné, 
for which reason alone many may feel thankful; and we sini 
cerely trust that she may yet be induced to exercise a woman's 
privilege, and continue to entertain. her large; circle of readess: 
But if, as she has at present decided, she “ retire from businese,’’ 
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may she at least. be spared for many years to enjoy in peace and 
quietness the fruits of her long and honourable literary career, 
and may she pilot to success the new enterprise in which she has 
embarked, which should win her the hearts of all who are in- 
terested in works of charity and true benevolence. 


Surely a more extraordinary epistle was never penned— 
or we should say typewritten—even in a “new” publishing 
house. “Although has never . definitely stated 
the reason for her retirement, it is undoubtedly owing to 
the great loss she sustained in the death of her son. . .. 
No doubt ——’s retirement is also due to the cheapening 
of novels.” We have every sympathy with this lady in her 
bereavement, but we fail entirely to see why her publishers 
should so much as mention it in what, after all, is a 
business letter, and particularly when they feel constrained 
to add that the lady’s retirement is also due to the cheapen- 
ing of novels. In point of fact, the new novel of the lady 
in question, which, as the publishers boast, “has already 
sold through three editions and has sold to date nearly & 
thousand copies more than were sold of her last book,” 
is published at the usual six shillings, and we make no 
doubt that the usual royalties have been paid, so that the 
cheapening question can hardly be said to affect the case. 





The fact of the matter is that, whatever may have been 
the reasons for the retirement of our novelist —and 
we do not in the least dispute either her right to retire 
or her right to give or withhold reasons—her retirement 
has been pressed into the service of her publishers for 
the purpose of creating publicity. The letter we have 
printed is plain evidence of this, and while we do not 
suggest that there is anything specially wicked or improper 
in a publisher doing his best to make sales, we do say that 
in the instance before us the publishers concerned have done 
just a little more than their best. Of course, from their 
point of view, and possibly even from “the gifted 
authoress’s” point of view, the end has justified the means. 
“It says much for the enterprise of the Daily Mail and 
some other of our leading papers that within an hour 
after the announcement reached the offices they had four 
or five reporters at the lady’s house waiting to interview 
her. She has been before the public half a century, and 
according to her publisher she has been entertaining 
during that period an audience which is “vast.” How 
comes it to pass that the Daily Mail and “other leading 
papers” have not thought it worth while to descend upon 
her for interviews until the sublime moment when her 
publishers, without consulting her, notified the press that 
she was about to retire? And who in the name of good- 
ness taught the lady’s publishers to imagine that the Daily 
Mail is one of our leading papers? From a literary point 
of view, the Daily Mail does not exist; it never has 
existed, and it never can exist. Yet here we have a pub- 
lisher sprawling before it with Hosannahs on his lips. 
Such is life in literary London, and such are the ideals of 
the new publishing houses. The lady novelist whose retire- 
ment has been thus skilfully handled to have a direct result 
on sales, may or may not be “a disciple of Burke,” but 
it is pretty evident that her publishers are disciples of 
Barnum. In view of the facts, we can only reiterate our 
opinion that retirements from the literary field are on the 
whole calculated to be of extreme benefit to the literary 
field, and we now feel at liberty to go further, and assert 
that the retirement from business of some of our leading 
_ -2ew publishers would be equally grateful and comforting to 
those of us who encourage a trifle of respect for literature. 
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“GATHERING SWALLOWS.” 


Artemision: Idylls and Songs. By Mavgice 
(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hewxert has brought together a number of pieces, all 
of them composed, he tells us, “between 1895 and 1898.” 
At the risk of breaking his heart, we must assure him 
that he falls very far short of the ultimate accomplishment, 
for there is nothing in the book which moves one, and 
nothing which is important from the point of view of 
letters. It goes without saying that Mr. Hewlett has & 
certain scholarship, and that he never lapses into the 
impassable; and always he tries and tries, and always he 
fails and fails. Here is an example of the best he can 
do:— 
Now winter stealeth out like a white nun, 
Cloaking her face behind her icy fingers, 
And men each day look longer at the sun, 
While late and later yet the sweet light lingers. 


Fast by the hedgerows, bit by gales of March, 
A chaplet for thy brows of delicate leaves— 
Tendrils of briony, ruby tufts of larch, 
Woodsorrel, crocus pale, the New Year weaves. 


Yet is thy smile half wintry, as forlorn 
To view thy state too solemn for thy years, 

And half amazéd as a flower’s, late born, 

And not more quick for pleasure than for tears. 

Thy month austere telleth thy cloistral fashion : 

March frost thy pride is, March wind thy pent passion. 
Which is so much metrical patchwork, and though 
intended to be beautiful, irritates by its artificiality and 
almost contemptuous insincerity. Mr. Hewlett must stick 
to his fictionising. 





Hewert. 


Arrows of Adolescence. By H. B. 8. (Nutt. 1s. net.) 
H. B. 8. is a poet with a good deal of wind in him, and 
in places his verses are quite perversely youthful. We 
cannot approve of much that he imagines it necessary 
to say; at the same time, there can be no getting away 
from the fact that his manner of saying it has a proper 
authentic and poetic value, and that when he ceases to 
lash himself into furies and frenzies he might give us 
matter which will be worth the having. Meanwhile, we 
must say of these adolescent efforts that they show excep- 
tional promise and an honest determination to make 
poetry for poetry’s sake, and without reference to critical 
opinion or to what has been said before. We must warn 
H. B. 8., however, that he is more of a poet than a satirist. 
He would seem to be proud of such lines as the follow- 
ing :— 

Ave Maria! Hail, majestic you, 

Running through one whole column of “ Who’s Who’’! 

Ave Maria, maid who, though divine 

In Stratford, art but wormwoop to the Nine, 

Hail and on guard, the Nine vENDETTA swear 

Handing thy person to my tender care. 
For our own part we prefer: 

Then swift to painted terraces of joy, 

Soft-cushioned banks with silver threads of brooks 

Embroidered, and the wanton song of lutes, 

To whose warm music dart the amorous stars 

Responsive glances. 


However, adolescence will be adolescence. 


The Power of Red Michael. 
(Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue modern ballad-writer labours under difficulties which 
only the highest poetical gifts can dissipate, and as Canon 
Langbridge cannot be said to possess these high poetical 
gifts, we must not look to him for a convincing ballad. 
At the same time, he comes very near the real matter in 
the title ballad of tha present volume, which is a fine piece 
of work so far as it goes, and contains some remarkable 
lines. The remaining pieces, however, do not amount to 
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much, though several of them will bear reading. As a 
lyricist, Canon Langbridge means well : 


Lord Allah made a woman 
As beautiful as Heaven ; 

And none would turn to look at her 
But poor folk six or seven. 

The Serpent made a woman 
As beautiful as Hell; 

Lo, all the planets worshipp’d her, 
The four archangels fell. 

Red Michael, Gabriel, bright-hair’d 
Raphael, Uriel. 


Of course, the woman whom the Serpent made is all my 
eye, even as “ poor folk six or seven” is an indolent line. 
A trifle of fundamental brain work might help our poet 
considerably. 


Poems at Home and Abroad. By H. D. Rawnstey. 
(MacLehose. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Now lingers long the gold within the west, 
Now twilit daisies shimmer silver-clear 
Pale as the moon upon the dewy mere, 
- Where lilies sleep ; the fern-clad mountain breast 
Green to the sky, by white flocks is possess’t, 
And elders bloom, and roses far and near 
Dance in the hedgerows, whilst, at dawn, I hear 
The thrush sing loud about her second nest. 


But neither daisied fields nor milk-white sheep, 
Nor rose, nor song of bird, nor elder flower, 
Nor hint of heather on the mountain’s brow 
Can wield o’er wondering hearts such magic power 
As those tall foxglove spires, whose sceptres keep 
Imperial sway for June in Brandelhow. 


Tuts is Canon Rawnsley in perhaps the most becoming 
of his singing robes. We are not sorry to have amongst 
us @ poet who can on occasion remind us of Wordsworth, 
even if it be only of Wordsworth in his least profound 
moods. 


The Exile, and other Poems. By Joun Levo. (Kegan 


Paul, 2s. 6d. net.) 


In a preliminary note the author of “The Exile ” observes: 
“It will hardly escape notice that the mass of these verses 
belong to the period of immaturity. This is true in a legal, 
as well as in a more obvious sense—an explanation, not an 
excuse.” We do not remember to have seen quite so naive 
an explanation before, even in a book of verse. However, 
Mr. Levo’s poetry is a good deal better than his preface, 
and there are plenty of mature writers of minor verse who 
are churning out less likely stuff. Mr. Levo is a little 
emotional, perhaps, and a little apt to derive from other 
singers; but these are the faults of youth, and to make 
up for them he is possessed of a sincerity and a serious- 
ness and an excellence of purpose which are not always 
observable in the budding poet. We should advise him to 
go on writing, but to beware of easy rhymes, and parti- 
cularly of rhymes ending in “ly.” 


Songs of the City. By Witu1am Bootn. (Nutt, 1s. net.) 


Mr. Witu1au Boorn believes with Emerson that “the test 
of the poet is the power to take the passing day, with its 
news, its cares, its fears, as he shares them, and hold it 
up to a divine reason till he sees it to have a purpose 
and beauty, and to be related to the eternal 
order of the world. Then the dry twigs blossom in his 
hand.” This is how the dry twig blossoms in the hand of 
Mr. Booth. The piece is called “The Director” :— 


‘When 


luck, 
You must keep yer bloomin’ eyes upon the floor ; 
In ‘is white an’ jewelled fingers lies yer future an’ yer luck, 
’Cos yer see ’e’s not a man—’e ’s something more. 


er enters in 'is Presence you must doff your cap an’ 
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’E ’s the last word on the subject, ’e ’s a sort of Providence 
Sittin’ cold, an’ high, an’ mighty on ‘is own; 
'E 's a Sultan, Czar, and Nabob, ’e ’s the Wherefore and the 


Why, 
What ’e doesn’t know about it isn’t known. 


If yer met 'im after dinner, say just when the corks is drawn, 
An’ ’e ’s puttin down the liquer by the quart; 

If you met ’im on the golf links on a sunny Sunday morn 
You would think ’e was a right down jolly sort. i, 


But when it ’s a little matter of a bob a week in wage,. 
Then comes over ’im a sort o’ change o’ scene; 

Then yer see ’e ’s a Director, ’e ’as turned another page, 
’E ’s a4 calculatin’ metal-faced machine. 


Perhaps, however, the most likely verses in the book are: 
those entitled “The City Clerk.” Mr. Booth may amuse 
himself and his friends with his verses, but as for blos- 
soming twigs——! 


Sonnets, Songs, and Verses. By 8. G. L. (Routledge, 


2s. 6d.) 


THE sonnets in this book are numbered like the hairs of 
one’s head. And their number is twenty-six. There is not 
one respecting which serious complaint might be laid, and 
there is not one which really amounts to anything. As 
for the songs and verses, some of them are trifling indeed. 
For example :— 


When the roses come again 
And the Spring is here 
You'll forget the roses then 

Of the yesteryear. 


You'll forget this heart of mine 
en I’ve gone away, 
When another Spring shall shine 
And the earth be gay. 


But to roses, though they fade, 
Still the scent doth cling, u 
To remind us of a dead J 
And long-vanished Spring; 


So will tender thoughts of you 
Cling about my heart 

When my skies no more are blue, 
After I depart: 


And when I am old and ill, 
Lonely, gray, and sad, 

They will live to mock me still 
With the joy I had. 


The sort of lyric one sees on a valentine. 








THE DESERTED ROAD 


A DESERTED road—deserted because it has a rival that skirts 
the bases of the hills instead of recklessly climbing them, 
and is smooth and kept in repair—soon degenerates into 
& waggon way, with grass growing between the ruts, a 
mere gipsy track through field and copse. No one troubles 
to remove the litter of loose stones that make the lane 
like a stream-deserted watercourse in summer, nor to 
bridge the brooks in the valley-bottoms. Therefore, it 
has the charming wildness of “a fresh woodland alley, 
never ending” as it runs from the high ground among 
sheep-walks, between hedges little and low, and round like 
welts, where the gates open to a wide prospect over the 
endless fields, succeeding one another like faintly tinted, 
irregular chess-squares to the valley bottoms, where the 
high-banked hedges rise to a great height, almost enclosing 
the lane, and where the air is stagnant and moist, as in a 
tunnel. So it runs on, from buff-hued down to low green 
water-meadow, to a second undulation, to a third; and 
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Yet farther on is a faint line of hills; a blue, cloud-like 
barrier in ‘the extreme distance. And everywhere the two 
hedges are an ever-varying spectacle. On the brows of 
the hills the hedge is not high enough for shade, its hanks 
are dry, and starred with blue scabious and light vibrating 
harebells; but on the lower ground it becomes loose. and 
luxuriant, from the feathery rods of its ashes and haw- 
thorn sprays to the ditch where the long grass has the 
rich green of an emerald, even in the driest summers, when 
the brows of the hills are burnt to the colour of sack- 
cloth. In the ditch there is a thin trickle of water, matted 
over with watercress and knots of olive-green rushes, and 
fringed with silvery goosegrass. The rising bank is 
rinlaid with the yellow-green of the lolling hart’s-tongue, 
“with here and there the scarlet filigree of herb-robert, or 
‘a sallow leaf, like a flake of gold, from fading bryony or 
nettle. Here 
“Round deep ivy root 
The wren creeps darkling in her covert shy ; 
The dunnock trills a hesitating flute, 
And bramble-berries lure the burnished fly.”’ 
The hedge itself varies its uneven texture from thick- 
: leaved hawthorns where the fruit is flushing olive-red, to 
‘pool: gréen ashes and rosy-tufted maples, browned hazel 
- bushes, and rank green-berried elders. But over this 
background hang innumerable climbing plants, long- 
armed brambles suspending the toll they have snatched 
from the farmers’ waggons, vine-like bryony, some of whose 
leaves have already paled to their autumn buff, and con- 
volvulus with shield-shaped leaves and white bell 
flowers : — 
“On either side, in rough disorder hang 
Long straws and ears torn from the brushing wain, 


And the strong red-thorned roses ‘fix their fang 
And toll, as gleaners toll, the passing grain.”’ 


Here, too, clusters of rosy fruit hang from the wayfaring ‘ 


tree, the dogwood burns a sullen red, and the clematis 
silvers both sides of the way, spreading over the brambles, 
pouring over the low bushes as a wave pours its foam 
upon the shore. Here 
“ Are bindweed lilies cupped in roseate dew, 
And bryony’s polished leaves tuft vine-like fruit, 


And purple-stemmed the honeysuckle grew, 
With intertwisted amatory shoot.” 


The whole lane is rich with the riot of the season before 


the “silent revels of decay.” . From the grassy sides to the 
deep banks, where the purple flowers of wood-betony are 
mixed with pink campion, and the deep-berried wild arum 
lights up the hedge-grass like a torch. - The milky 
yarrow still grows thickly, and the pipy hemlock, and the 


‘wild’ carrot, now that its tiny florets are faded, clenches . 


‘its umbel like a hand, and forms its cups, or “ birds’ nests.” 
‘The mauve scabious is, perhaps, the commonest flower of 
‘the season; and the honeysuckle offers a few amber blooms 
pale and scentless. The angular sow-thistle is covered 
with little balls of down, and the “soft wool of the autumn 
willow-herb” begins to show beneath its few remaining 
‘purple flowers. Yet the abundance of graceless and 
uiikempt plants give the hedge the appearance of the wrong 


‘side of a piece of embroidery, with all the loose threads | 


‘and tangled knots showing upon the dull ground. At many 
spots a blackish green ‘is still the general tint, for the red 
‘of autumn is but faintly outlined in September's first 
sketch of decay. . 


:Only, between the sprays of the bramble, between leaf | 


‘and leaf of each hedge-growth, hang, in mid-air by no 
visible support, a curled up yellow leaf, a broken ‘awn, a 
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burr, a motionless fly, and looking closer they: are seen 
to be suspended in the geometrical wheels of the spider, 
which are almost invisible yntil the sun ripples upon 
their faintly iris’d ropes. Floating strands, too, cling to 
the ; ; 
“Furrowy kexes spired, 
And wild hop curved in many a gay festoon, 
And marestail, in all nosegays undesired.” 
But the musk-rose and the “privet blossoms for the bees ” 
in Lord de Tabley’s hymn of the hedge are now brown 
and faded. 
Lower in the valley, the road wanders through a small 


“common, and a brown, shallow brook flows in the groove 


of it. The bracken fern, which has not been cut here, 
droops over the high bank whence the stream issues, 


' nodding to its fall, and spreading its broad green fronds, 


with here and there a sallow fan, or a speck of brown, as 
The “quiz” of 
the grasshopper sounds from among the rust-red sorrel, 


‘| and the tall thistles, where the soft down still clings to 


the dry head, or tangles in the gossamers, or floats deli- 
cately over the hedge, or drowns in the shallows; and now 
two or three plumed seeds, interlocked, are separated as 
they are blown away together and chase after each other 
like a pair of white butterflies, for “The careless spend- 
thrift ways of grass and flowers and all things are not to 
be expressed. Seeds by the hundred million float with 
absolute indifference in the air. The oak has a hundred 
thousand more leaves than necessary, and never hides a 
single acorn. Such noble, broadcast, open-armed waste!” 
From the patch of waste ground ill-hung and lichened 
gates open into fields of pale stubble, and one leads into 
@ grassy track, overhung by the meeting boughs. of its 
hedge, green with its soaking spring, and entirely dispsed. 
_ The bed of the little unbridged brook is mottled with 
stones and brown pebbles, barely covered by the water 
that slips along, as thin as a varnish, between its strang- 
ling rushes. The sand of its bed is braided into a minute 
and delicate plait, broken by miniature rocks of flint. 
From its spring, a crevice in the stony bank, moss-grown 
and half hid with nets of ivy and heavy-plumed bracken 
and long, narrow leaves of the hart’s-tongue fern, a “ mere 
rocky cell im the concentrated silence of ‘green things,” 
where the water rises imperceptibly, without sound, and 
runs over, it spreads over the roadway, among coarse, 
rushy grass and a litter of white pleats, until it is hidden 
by the tall water-plants that surround it—tall silvery 
willow herb, and flesh-coloured hemp agrimony and green- 
seeded meadowsweet. The drooping berries of enchanter’s 
nightshade are tangled among the tawdry gold of the 
ragwort, and in the moist stillness of the evening air the 
mauve mint plant, which, as Lord Bacon says, with burnet 
and wild thyme is among those flowers of the field which 
“perfume the aire most delightfully, being trodden upon 
and crushed pours out its sweetness. Therefore,” he 
continues magnificently, “you are to set whole alleys of 
them to have the pleasure when you walk or tread.” But 
the stream has planted its moist banks with the flower 
without our aid or contrivance, together with “fast 
flowers of their scents.” ty 
The plain lies abroad, far from every confusae- sonus 
urbis et illaetabile murmur. Everything is asleep since 
the lane was last crushed by the harvest waggons Only 
a great eddy of starlings keeps rising and falling and going 
round and round in the darkening air, above the squares of 
the pale, just cleared stubble, which show like new patehes 
upon the old green garment of the hills. The air becomes 
moist and cool, the light wanes. Down the lane the 
eoughing sheep pass, and the dust rises above the hedge 
against the light—a golder and powdery haze. The trees 
and hedgerows are clouded with a fog of blue; the sun 
descends into the banked vapours of the west. The’ trees 
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rise darkly silhouetted against the pale-coloured sky, and 
above the faint ‘fan of radiance one dull star shows like 
a snowflake, and’:i+- +” eeryil Shey ; 
- “From the mint plant in the sedge 
‘ + Jn -puffs of balm the:night air blows 
The perfume which the day forgoes ; 
: And-in the pure horizon far 
» See, pulsing with the first-born star, 
The Fiquid sky above the hill! 
‘The evening comes, the fields are still.”” 


M. J. 








’ CORRESPONDENCE 
SHALL AND WILL. 


To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 


Sm,—I beg to be allowed to thank your correspondent, Mr. 
Francis Butler, for having called my attention to the “lapsus 
calami” and the “lapsus linguae” in my essay of the 28th 
ultimo. - As the word plain, in my quotation, refers to lack of 
physical beauty and not to clearness of verbal statement, it 
should have been translated by simple or natural. I had not at 
hand, at the moment I was writing, Lamb’s “ Popular Fallacies,” 
otherwise I should not havé made that mistake. With regard 
to the note of interrogation in the second sentence quoted by 
Mr. Butler, it certainly has not its “ raison d’étre.”” The original 
sentence was: “ Why shall he go away? (Pourquoi sera-t-il tenu 
de s’en aller?)”’ ‘I had to modify it, and forgot altogether to 
remove the note of interrogation, hence the mistake kindly 
pointed out by my critic. 

Now, as far as the opinion of Mr. Butler is concerned regarding 
the “incorrectness of the sentence in the use of shall for should,” 
I beg this gentleman, as a favour, to submit the following to a 
jury of his own choosing, to whose verdict I shall humbly 
submit :— : 

Shall, should, will, and would after the adverb why. 
. . , Future and Present Indicative. 

I do not see why he-shall go Je ne vois pas pourquoi i] 
away now. partira (or pourquoi il sera tenu 
de partir) maintenant. 

Je ne vois pas pourquoi i] reut 
partir maintenant (or il roudra 
partir maintenant). 


Conditional and Imperfect Indicative. 


I said that I did not see why J'ai dit que je ne voyais pas 
he should go away now. pourquoi il partirait mainten- 
: ‘ ant (er pourquoi il serait tenu 

de partir maintenant). 

J’ai dit que je ne:voyais pas 
pourquoi il voulait (or i 

. * voudrait) partir maintenant. 

I know that the English peer should to shall in the first ex- 
ample. Why? it might urged that Ben. Jonson is right 
when he says:that “Custom is the most certain mistress of lan- 
goage, as the public stamp makes the current coin” This may 

true in certain cases, but not always. Have not the French 
authorities modified the very old and absurd praetice of putting 
in the feminine gender the adjective that preceded gens, and in 
thé masculine the adjective that followed it (Ces bonnes gens sont 
soupronmeuz) in the same sentence? Were they wrong in’ doing 
so? Did they not sacrifice custom to common sense? 
. Concerning the. English language, let us take, for instance, 
the expression “I don’t. know ‘nothing,” and the very popular 
sentence “It is me,’’ which I hear very often amongst newspaper 
boys. Because it has been a custom amengst them for years and 
years to empress themselves in that objectionable manner, is that 
&@ reason :why. educationiste should* continue to allow them 
to do so? ; i 

Revenons a nos moutons. I consider that such expressions as : 
It is necessary that he shall go away (I est nécessaire qu'il 
s’en aille), I do not see why he shall go away (Je ne vois pas pour- 


I do not see why he vill go 
away now. 


I said that J did not see why 
he would go away now, 


geet ‘il sera tenu de s’en aller), instead of Tt is necessary. that he | 


"go away, and F do iict'see why tie should go away (fot the 








* #atthongh'T ‘ase ghould instead of shail, as.every English linguist 
would have done in this.sentence, my common sense te Is: me that. I 
am wrong, because it isa present and not an imperfect subjunctive 
which I wish to convey here. (Est-ce une raison pour que lea éduca- 
teurs continuent & leur permettre de le faire?) _ ets 
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present subjunctive and the simple future); dre tWd of the missing 
links in the chain of the “ perplexing auxiliaries.’’ It may ap- 
pear strange for a foreigner to say so, but I-sincerely believe 
that, for the explanation of English auxiliaries, the French Ian- 
guage is an admirable medium.t . For. instance, if I wera to say 
that Mr. Moon, the critic of Alford's. English, Dr. Johnson, 
Boswell, Macaulay, Byron, and Thackeray have sometimes ersed 
on this point, without being able to prove it, I should certainly 
be laughed at. .But by means of the French language it is easy 
for the most biassed mind to detect the errors al¥uded to in the 
following examples :— pee i ae es oe 

I will be glad if what you give Je serait content que vous 
you will give quickly. — Dr. donniea (si vous voulez bien 
Johnson. donner) promptement ce que 

vous avez a donner. 4 

Lord Chesterfield was anxious, I} paraft (or il paraitrait) que 
as it should seem, of the cold Lord Chesterfield avait conr 
indifference with which he had science de l'indifférence avec 
treated Johnson.—Boswell (in laquelle il avait traité Johnson. 
“The Life of Johnson ’’). J Pee ieue er ad ‘ 

Odd that two lines of a Il est étrange que deux 
damned play, and it should lignes d’une pitco siffiée, et, 
seem, a justly damned play, paraitrait-il, une pide ‘sifflée & 
should have lived near a cen- Juste titre, aient vécu prds 
tury and have become pro- d'un siécle et sient devenues 
verbial.—Macaulay. proverbiales. ess 

And although I would not on Et: quoique je nie désirt pas dit 
any account wish to see all sen- tout (or je ne désire sous aucun 
tences constructed on one'uni- rapport) voir toutes les phrases 
form plan, etc.—G. Washing- construites d’aprés-‘un pla’ 
ton Moon. uniforme, etc. : 

The more I see of the stage, Plus je me familiarise avec. 
the less I would wish to have les choses du théatre, moins ja 
anything to do with it.—Byron. désire y étre mélé. 

Not that I would wish, fora Ce n’est pas que je veuille, 
moment, to insinuate that any pour un instant, insinuer que 
nobleman is equal to an Eng- n'importe quel noble est l’égat 
lish nobleman.—Thackeray. © d’un noble anglais. ; 


On the other hand, we must not lose sight of this fact, that— 
1. Originally the defective verb shall denoted obligation, debt, 


| and that, up to the present time, it is still, in certain cases, the 


equivalent of the French verb devoir.” 
2. That the verb will (vouloir) has two forms!.a regular and 


| an irregular one; that the regular form has become dbsolete, 


' these auxiliaries in their different meanings, have 








and is employed only in poetry and in logic, whilst the i ar 
verb will, the past tense of which is would, is, on the contrary; 
often used. Pete ast : 
3. That, to form the future and the conditional, the present 
and the imperfect subjunctive, the English make: use, as 
auxiliaries, of shall and will, should and would. ; ‘ 
4, That the Anglo-Saxon. tongue having no future form, the 
English have been dependent, for their future and conditional 
tenses, on shall and aval, should and would as auxiliary verbs. — 
5. That the English, owing to the similarity in Mi eri of 
‘only the ¢ar 

to' guide them, and not the eye as well (‘La mémoire des oreilles 
et non la mémoire des yeux,’’ as M. Michel Bréal terms it), an 
advantage which the French have in this ‘‘ vexed.queation.’’ In 
doubtful cases, by translating the English sentence into theixy 


' own language, they immediately find. out “where the. shoe 
| pinches” (ot le bat blesse). French, to my mind, is the best 


' guide under such circumstances. 


Just as English, in .some 

cases, as I shall do my best to prove, helps French people, w 

already know some English, to understand French better. |... 
In order that I may be able to prove my case, I shall beg my 


' readers’ leave to begin with the parsing of the following sen- 
’ tence: “He tells me that that that that is in that sentence is a 


' noun.’’ 


It will take an English pupil, knowing no French at 
all, several hours, or, perhaps, several days to understand fully 


the explanations of the teacher, and to be able to the 
sentence accurately ; whilst, by means :of the French lan; S, 
any French pupil having. even a smattering of English wild 
understand the explanations of the teacher immediately. 7 

2 Example. ~~ °- , 


“ me dit que (1) ce (2) that (3)-qui (4) est dans cette (5) phrase 
est un nom. oy ‘ : : 





+ It is by means ‘of the French-language that I detectéd years ago 
that those grammarians are wrong who persist in calling can a 
could auxiliary. verbs; though defective, they are principal verbs’ as 
well, and are always the translation: of one or other of the .tensas 
of. ihe French verb pouvoir, which is. not the case with may and 
might. nS Sat Ate oh ” 
That I mey go. 


: Que jraie. 
That I might go, 


Que Vallanse...-. . , 
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Parsing. 
1. que is a conjunction, so is the first that ; 
2. ce is a demonstrative adjective, so is the second that ; 
3. that is a noun, so is the third that—that is a noun when it 
cannot be translated into French. 
4. qui is a relative pronoun, so is the fourth that. 
5. cette is another demonstrative adjective, so is the fifth that. 


Now let us take the French word si. A French teacher know- 
ing no English at all will spend hours and days before he can 
make his English pupils know when the present and the imper- 
fect are used after si, and when the future and the conditional. 
‘A French teacher knowing English, or an English teacher know- 
img French, will explain the rule in the following infallible 
manner in a few minutes :— 

When si can be translated into English by if it requires the 
present or the imperfect indicative (as the case may be). 


Example. 

Si je vais & Paris, j’irai vous If I go to Paris, I will call 
voir. on you (or go and see you). 

J’ai dit que si j’allaisa Paris _ I said that if I went to Paris 
j’irais vous voir. I would call on you (or I would 

go and see you). 

When si can be translated into English by whether, the future 
or the conditional (as the case may be) is used instead of the 
present and imperfect indicative. 

Example. iu 

Je ne sais pas si j’irai & I do not know whether I shall 
Paris l’année prochaine. go to Paris next year. 

Je lui ai dit que je ne savais I told him that I did not 
pas si jirais & Paris l'année know whether I should go to 
prochaine. Paris next year. 

A Frencu Livouist. 


TENNYSON AND HIS WHITEWASHERS—AND THEIR 
FAILURE. 


To the Editor of Toe ACADEMY. 


$1z,—Your correspondents, Mr. Cook and Mr. Chettle, appear 
to be badly smitten with that rampant disease, “ misrepresenta- 
tion.’ Of all the means which are adopted in criticism, there 
is none more indefensible than deliberate misrepresentation. 
Not only have your correspondents resorted to this in their 
letters of last week, but, what is more, they have thoroughly 
begged the whole question ; and if, after resorting to this inten- 
tional misrepresentation, they have gone wide of the clear issue, 
what hope is there for them if they keep to the straight path? 

I will take Mr. Cook first. The letter of Mr. Chettle shows 
such crags ineptitude that it is hardly worth noticing. How- 
ever, I will notice it, as I could bring nothing better to prove 
my original contentions than the contents of this vacuous 
epistle. 

For @ correspondent who says that I—note the pronoun !— 
rightly designated Shakespeare as the “ myriad-minded ’’—the 
compound was quoted in my original letter—must have read 
about es much of the essential criticism of poetry as the 
gentleman who wrote: “The greatest service that poets can 
render us is to be good for nothing.” But I do Mr. Chettle 
an injustice; he has apparently read Macaulay. 

Mr. Cook’s first display of unfairness occurs in his primary 
paragraph, where he writes that I say he has refuted himself 
in his protest against carping criticism of Tennyson. I ask 
Mr. Cook again to do me the Syonour of reading the beginning 
of my letter. This is what I penned: “Mr. Wake Cook’s letter 
is more of a refutation than a vindication of his arguments. 
I take it that his eet purpose was to decide, once and for all, 
the utter inability of present-day critics, unless possessing minds 
of ‘cosmic sweep’ and ‘manifold oceanic sympathies,’ to place 
Tennyson in his allotted niche in the Hall of Fame.” I then 
went on to say that I believed Mr. Cook thinks it futile ever 
to hope that a jury of Tennyson’s peers would place him near 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or Shelley, and that if he believed this, 
as I confidently assumed he would, he was taking on the réle 
of critic, and his argument was shattered at its core. He 
answers me by such a weak statement as “Tennyson will be 
absolutely safe in the hands of a jury of his peers—if such 
can be found.” (I have named three of the greatest.) Just so! 
He will be absolutely safe; safe on a back shelf! 

From the above, I am sure it is obvious to anyone that I did 
not in any way suggest that Mr. Cook refuted himself in his 
protest against carping criticism of Tennyson. 

di r. Cook next asseverates that my “logical insight is as 
dim as my poetic.” But, as his letter shows, his insight in 
its entirety is not dim, but lacking altogether. I left it to 
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him to see—giving him credit for those faculties which he 
does not appear to possess—that even if what he contended 
were true, viz., that “Tennyson mirrored the fullest century 
more truly and fully than any other poet or group of poets,’ 
others of that century had mirrored infinitely more truly and 
fully the purest essence of all the centuries that had passed, 
and in one case, certainly, the grandest conception of humanity 
in the centuries to come, when “ Love shall be celebrated every- 
where as the sole law which shall govern the moral world.” 

I myself, however, did not admit that pennee did for the 
nineteenth century what Mr. Cook intimates. hat I do aver 
is that he mirrored the middle of this century, “ these rag- 
gathering and rag-burning days,” which, as everyone knows, 
was in some ways its least fruitful part. 

Mr. Cook asks: “If a poet is not to sing of and for his own 
time, for whom and of what should he sing?” (With this in 
view, I do not know what must become of Mr. Cook’s argument 
about the “discovery” [by the way, how did this same word 
“ discovered,” used in precisely the same sense, come into the 
letter of Miss Bloch, also of Chiewick? Is it @ coincidence, 
or do I scent a conspiracy?] by the Germans of Shakespeare 
two centuries after he lived. It would be, if I believed it, a 
flat contradiction of his answer to his question.) 

I invoke the spirit of Shelley to come to Mr. Cook’s aid in 
his trouble over this question. The “sun-treader” “ descends 
on his sunbeam.” “I have sought, therefore, to write as I 
believe that Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton wrote, with an 
utter disregard of anonymous censure”; and Tennyson, it is 
known, often wrote with the fear of those “incompetent and 
ordinary critics,” as Mr. Cook styles them, dulling his origin- 
ality and individuality! That Tennyson was as white as the 
“ purest Carrara marble” I do not deny. I prefer the “ white us 
of light, as it embraces a little more than the “white” of 
cold marble. 

And “as for the mud cast at him by the gamins of criticism, 
that may be safely left to Heaven's purifying tears,” the mud 
must have had a good deal of substance in it, or it would not 
have stuck, and so require “Heaven’s purifying tears ” to 
remove it. 

These sacred tears could hardly purify the muddy contradic. 
tion contained in these two stanzas, on the same page in my 
edition, from “Sixty Years After” ;— 


“Bring the old dark ages back, without the faith, without 
the hope, 
Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their 
ruins down the slope. 


ey Whee aeuemes and all the systems, kingloms and republics 
all, 
Something kindlier, higher, holier—all for each and each 
for all?” 


And Carlyle has said that “it is a man’s singerity and depth 
ote eee aes him a poet”! 

I “missed the quintessence of try,” then Shelley and 
Coleridge “missed” the virgin gold of that realm ; for did I 
not show by their criterions that Tennyson was not one of 
the highest poets? Whatever political and other idiosyncrasies 
these poets might have possessed, in the world of poetry their 
minds were so unbounded that personal idiosyncrasies were 
lost in them, and they gathered all the pure metal from the 
mines of the ages and rejected the dross. Will Mr. Cook deny 
their canons were not the results of personal prejudices? 

I must now take Mr. Cook to task over the “claim” of the 
Germans to have “ discovered” Shakespeare some two centuries 
after he lived. He aske if I have forgotten this. I have not 
forgotten such a “claim,” inasmuch as the obvious absurdity 
of it being apparent to me, I had not troubled to remember 
it. This invalid argument—for my critic certainly uses it 
as a prop for his contentions—shows that Mr. Cook has no 
knowledge of the esteem in which Shakespeare was held by 
his contemporaries, and those who came directly after. 
I have no doubt he has read _Milton’s sonnet, and also his 
lines, prefixed to the Second Folio, on Shakespeare; but he 
may also care to know that Halliwell-Phillips cites no less 
than eighteen contemporary references by name to the great 
dramatist, substantially all of them eulogistic. Mr. Anderson 
says: “Considering that no one took pains to preserve testi- 
mony of any kind with reference to Shakespeare, the evidence 
of his great popularity—not to say pre-eminence in his own 
time—is in truth remarkably abundant.” And what of Ben 
Jonson’s “honour and: idolatry,” and his words “My darling 
Rhakespostss and Pech at aelae of Avon”? I had thought 

such a atica ‘eutonic “claim” i 
that bach os oem y claim” as this had long 

As for Mr. Cook’s next statement, which I have taken the 
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liberty of correcting in respect of grammar: “It took a myriad- 
min the adequately to estimate the myriad-minded 
Shakespeare,” this is again questionable, as will seen from 
the aforegoing, and the following. Francis Meres in 1598 
writes that Shakespeare in England holds a place both in 
tragedy and comedy equivalent to the highest of the Latins. 
Gray’s stanzas to Bentley contain :— 


“But not to one in this benighted age, 
Is that diviner inspiration given _ 
That burns in Shakespeare’s or in Milton’s page, 
_ The pomp and prodigality of Heaven.” 


Also Dryden, in the prologue to the “Tempest ” :— 


“But Shakespeare's magic could not copied be; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he,” 


and his statement that Shakespeare “had undoubtedly a larger 
soul of poetry than ever any of our nation.” My references 
are not exhausted, but I must desist, and come to the grand 
issue. 

We now arrive at Milton v. Tennyson. Mr. Cook champions 
the nineteenth-century “Pope.” My “happy warrior” is the 
“Homer” of England. Mr. Cook says that Milton violates 
one of his own canons of what constitutes great poetry. This I 
take to be “simpleness.” ‘Is Milton simple? ; J ; 

Hugo says: “Simplicité est grandeur.” “ Le soleil est simple.” 

“To give each thing the space that fits it, neither more nor 
less, that is simplicity.” “The only form of simplicity recog- 
nised by Art is the simplicity that is profound.” “The 
simplicity proper to poetry may ‘be as bushy as the oak.” “Is 
it possible that all simplicity, sancta simplicitas, is concentrated 
in the cabbage?” Mr. Cook would himself, I think, put a 
different interpretation on the meaning of “simple” as applied 
to an epic and a day-dream. The straightforward issue in 
“ Paradise Lost” is always apparent, nor is it absolutely 
essential to the appreciation of the sublimity of this poem to 
understand all Milton's “obscure” allusions. I hold that an 
average person, unacquainted with Greek or Latin mythology, 
or for that matter with the history of these nations, with, how- 
ever, a good knowledge of his Bible, can follow and appreciate 
the try of Milton. I cemember at the first reading of this 
wonderful work finding that what was apparently obscure in 
the argument prefaced at each book was thoroughly worked out 
in the book itself. 

“Which is tke higher inspiration?” writes Mr. Cook. I, like 
himself, would gratefully hear our accomplished Editor’s 
opinion; but, any way, I must unhesitatingly adhere to my 
former contention, based on Shelley’s dictum, that the higher 
inspiration is that wherein the thought and word are spon- 
taneous. In the, according to Mr. Cook, competing inspiration, 
I assert the noumenon may during the search for the “ verbal- 
twin soul” fade to a withered image of itself. In the first, 
‘both thought and word are inspired; in the second, when all 
is finished, the word is not inspired, and the true inspiration is 
lost from the noumenon. 

All I can say of the “Mystic Gleam” is that if Mr. Cook 
believes, as he implies, that psychologists can formulate, or 
‘put into formule, this, to my mind, at least in our present 
state, inapprehensible “soul-stuff,” then it will no longer be 
mystical, but material, which will divest it of all the grandeur 
babes has inspired the greatest poetry and religions of the 
world. 

Mr. Chettle’s letter is, as I have shown, not so subtle as Mr. 
Cook’s ; and, moreover, it lies in the ies ia path of this contro- 
versy. His first paragraph is absolutely pointless, standing 
as it does a mere statement, with not a vestige of an argument 
to support it. I take his assertion that “Fatima” contains 
burning passion. I will not deny this; ‘but when Milton 
mentioned passion as an essential of great poetry, I am certain 
that he meant something different from the passion contained 
in Tennyson’s poem. What Milton meant was the spiritual 
passion as best exemplified in himself, the old Hebrew prophets, 
and Shelley. Passion that embraces the whole universe! 

Mr. Chettle asks: “Who can equal Tennyson as a lyrical 
pet Can Mr. Clark find in Shelley anything that will equal 
he Lyrics, ‘The Princess’ and ‘In Memoriam’?” Apollo, 
fly, thou art seduced again! It has come to this: They call 
the “ Princess” and “In Memoriam” lyrics! I had long had 
my opinions that before anyone disserted on a subject he 
would. for his own complacence, try to gather information on 
that subject. Alas! it is not so; and I am reminded of the 
bitter truth of Carlyle’s pertinent remark, “ With Stupidity 
and sound Digestion a man may front much.”’ I am also put 
to the trouble of calmly bringing to my critic’s mind some 
specimens of lyrical poetry, such as that most passionate, 
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beautiful, and grandest one in the language, Shelley’s soul cry, 
the “Ode to the West Wind.” I simply ask Mr. Chettle to 
read the lyrical drama, * Prometheus Unbound,” which is 
worth the whole of Tennyson’s poetry and that of his dilettante 
school. 

Mr. Chettle quotes a lyric; so will I. Ye judicial readers of 
our various contentions, know ye which is the better? This 
one appears to be little quoted, but I believe, in its way, it, 
too, is unequalled in the tongue of Milton and Shakespeare :— 


“There the voluptuous nightingales 
Are awake through all the broad noon-day. 
When one with Bliss or sadness fails, 
And through the windless ivy-boughs, 
Sick with sweet love, droops dying away 
On its mate’s music-panting bosom ; 
Another, from the swinging blcssom, 
Watching to catch the languid close 
Of the last strain, then luts on high 
The wings of the weak melody, 
Till some new strain of feeling bear 
The song, and all the woods are mute ; 
When there is heard through the dim air 
The rush of wings, and rising there, 
Like many a lake-surrounded flute, 
Sounds overflow the listener’s brain. 
So sweet, that joy is almost pain. 


How Tennyson could have anything more than the all- 
embracing requisites of great poetry, I am at a loss to know. 
Perhaps our informant will oblige. He writes about the depth 
of feeling in the “Idylls of the King ” and “ Dora.” The depth 
of feeling in these is about as deep as an almost evaporated 
puddle. Even the keenest admirers of Tennyson have set these 
insipid poems by the ‘board. To cite Macaulay as a creative 
critic of poetry is like asking the moon to criticise the inherent 
brilliance of the sun; his opinions in this line carry no weight 
at all. J may here note Mr. Chettle’s references to Macaulay’s 
mind of “almost” cosmic sweep, and “almost” feeling the 
depth of thought and strength of pathos in “In Memoriam.”’ 
This adverb shows the worth of his matter. 

I did not compare Shelley, the voice of the future unfathom- 
able centuries, with Tennyson for the obvious reason that 
Tennyson in no way compares with Shelley. Shelley has come 
to be, after being variously designated as a “monster,’’ a 
“fiend,” “a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the 
void his luminous wings in vain,” a prophet and singer of 
the first rank. I might well-nizh concur with the view recently 
expressed that he has done, and is doing, more to leaven human 
opinion than the writings of Kant, Schopenhauer, or Herbert 
Spencer. 

My predigious hyperbolical eulogies'’ were contained in a 
few words that are in everyday use, and they were the plainest 
possible statement of the soaring genius of Shelley. 

Neither did I compare Shelley or Milton with Shakespeare. 
That I could do so with advantage to both in some aspects is 
again apparent to those who have read, marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested the poetry of these geniuses; not, as my 
correspondent has apparently done, read and transferred to 
paper the conclusions of some ignorant poetaster. 

That Mr. Chettle has just found out that Shakespeare “stands 
alone, superior to all others, the greatest in literature,” really 
shows that he is progressing towards an appreciation of great 
poetry, although our infant elementary school teachers tell their 
pupils this fact. 

Taking to task your other critic, Miss Bloch, I may say that 
I have already formulated my views of the “ Tdylis of the 
King."’ We are told that, with regard to these, “ Tennyson has 
done English literature an invaluable service. He has glori- 
fied the old Celtic traditions and redeemed them from the port 
wine and walnuts after-dinner spirit cast upon their radiance 
by the quaint but rather coldly worded chronicles of Malory.”” 
If to have glorified these old traditions is to have shown us 
heroes in the guise of “plaintively spiteful mannikins,” and 
heroines in the figures af drawing-room ladies in their inane 
respectability of the Victorian period, then Tennyson has cer- 
tainly glorified them. 

Miss Bloch further says that Tennyson excels Milton because 
he did not have the “ pardonable ” pealkeeat of revealing his 
“ huge store of enlightenment.”’ I challenge Miss Bloch to find 
in Milton an analogy that is not the finest that could have 
been made, whether it required his all-capacious knowled 
or the mere observance of the man of the world to bring it 
forth. Coleridge says: “The reader of Milton ig surrounded 
with sense; it rises in every line; every word is to the pur- 
pose.'’ I refer Miss Bloch to my other remarks apropos of the 
“ simplicity '’ of Milton. 
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I. think Tennyson’s note-book accounts for many of the so- 
called marvellous scientific allusions in his work. The “truly 
interesting instance’’ given by Miss Bloch of Tennyson’s scienti- 
fie intuition, observation, and correctness, 18 no such instance at 
all, as Huxley's figures were, as he himself said in his lecture, 
hypothetical ; the “fifty” might well be five hundred or five. 

‘All I can say of Miss Bloch’s words on the “ Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington,’ when, to use her own words, “ one 
is well-nigh stifled by a scent of crape and roses," is that it 
conjured up in my mind the simple burial of George Meredith 
on a late lovely spring morning, when the all-beholding sun was 
his “candles and taper-lights,”’ the wind through the new-born 
leaves the “ lamentation cf mourning armies,”’ and the birds 
his “choir.” Also, I thought of the preparations for the burial 
of Imogen; and “Consider the lilies of the field, how they 

w; they toil not, neither de they spin: yet Solomon in all 
is glory was not arraye! like cne of these.’’ 

Miss Bloch asks: “Iii any seer, prophet, or bard ever 
express all the irrevocable fieemess of existence and the depth- 
Jess drama of mortality mre concisely than Tennyson does in 
the lines :— 


“‘Thy gloom is kindled at the tips, 
And passes into gloom again’?”’ 


Will she oblige me bv reading Shellev’s stanzas on “ Mutability,” 
with its climax in that wonderful line :— 


“Noucht may endure but Mutability ’’? 


This is much greater than Tennyson’s, inasmuch as it has com- 
bined in it both the “irrevocable fleetness of our mortality” 
and the immense infinitude of our immortality. And surely 
your correspondent must remember Prospero’s “We are such 
stuff as dreams are mace on.” 

One other reference and 1 have finished. “To my idea,” 
writes Miss Bloch, “naught could surpass the picturesque 
accuracy of the line :— 


Ba hyve na een CRORE 
Shot up and shrilled in flickering gyres.””” 


Let my correspondent read lines from Shelley's “Ode to the 
Skylark ” (my choice is su ilimitable irom this miraculous song 
that I am forced to leave Miss Bloch to choose for herself); she 
will then see the difference between inspiration allied to. the 
infinite. and “ picturesque accuracy.’’ Shelley has here entered 
the soul of the lark and recorded his impressions :— 


“Jn the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun.” 


My pleasant task is ended. I have purposely chosen my 
comparisons with Tennyson from Shelley to show the undoubted 
superiority of the latter. Shelley caught 


“The light that never was, on sea or land; ” 


Tennyson, the ear of the Victorian age. He was a “ magnifi- 
cent phrasemaker’? who rose high, but never. passed “the 
flaming bounds of Place and Time.” 

I hope the following words from Goethe will help my critics 
to realise what the purpose of true controversy 3s, and so keep 
them to the main issue if they have anything more to say on 
the subject of Tennyson as a poet: “In any controversy, the 
instant we feel angry we have already ceased striving for the 
truth, and begun striving for ourselves.” mle 

I myself regret that these must be my last words on this 
subject ; hence the reason of the length of this communication, 
in which I have endeavoured to answer fully, and with no mis- 
representation,.my respective respected contzoversialists. 


Henry Davin Cuarx. 
130, Maryland Road, Stratford, E. 


TENNYSON AND HIS WHITEWASHERS. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


-Srr,—I have only to-day seen Toe AcapEmy of tember 4, 
being out of town, and unable to procure it on eae of issue. 
Perhaps it is a little belated to consider Mr. Henry David Clark’s 
letter, and I have either forgotten, or left unnoticed, any previous 
correspondence about Tennyson. «© ~ y Nees Dt : 

As the correspondent in question has “ fio wish to belittle 
Tennyson;’’ and yet paradoxically asserfs that he has “the 
cqurageto endeavour to kill his library of false poetry,” I 
should like to plead with so doughty a critic for: some concession 
of leniency before the annihilation of Tennyson is auite effected. 


‘With apparent shock, he places in italics tHe grave charge, “ and. 
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Tennyson kept a notebook stocked with phrases for future use.'” 
Does Mr. Henry David Clark suppose that a long , filled 
with great ideas and lovely images, is inspired full-fledged from 
beginning to end at one “ fell swoop "?. Tennyson made that 
interesting confession ; but how does he-know that other poets 
were not addicted to the same habit, or. weakness if he chooses? 
Wordsworth all but makes a similar confession in.“.The Pre- 
lude.”’ ere : 


“A hundred times when, roving high and. low, 
I have been harassed with the toil of verse, 
Much pains and little progress, and at once 
Some lovely Image in the song rose up, 
Full-formed, like Venus rising from the sea; 
Then have I darted forward to let loose 

My hand.” i. 

The manner in. which great phrases are set here-and there, 
like gems amidst the arid tracts of minor poetry which go to 
make up the padding of all great pcems, would seem to confirm 
this idea. : 

“Ts it a wonder that his verse lacks the Promethean fire?’’ 

What a pitiful libel to come from a man who has “ no wieh 
to belittle Tennyson!’’ Following the death of any great 
writer there is often a period of surfeit which tends to detrac- 
tion after the first awe of the dead'‘lion has subsided. It wae 


| so with Dickens; but he is coming into his own again as the 


nearest to Shakespeare, in the creatign of living men and women, 
since Shakespeare’s death. And now it is the fashion to decry 
Tennyson, and so, fursooth, it is easy to follow a fashion. ; - 

“«Simple, sensuous, passionate.’ How do these apply to 
Tennyson? By the first he stands.” Is this covert irony? 
The simplicity of Tennyson is the natural simplicity of all in- 
spired poetry. ‘“ The second, he is tottering! ’’ There is no 
more sensuous poet than Tennyson, unless it be Keats. “The 
third, he is fallen! ’? Has Mr. Henry David Clark ever read 
“The Ballad of Oriana,’’ “ The Sisters,’’ “ Fatima’’.? 


“O Love, O fire! once lie drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro’ 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew.” 


“T will possess him or will die, 

I will grow round him in his place, 
Grow, live, die looking gn his face, 
Die, dying’clasp'd in his embrace.” 


Is there nothing passionate then in “Maud? “Jn Memo- 
riamn,’’ Part LVI? “The Dream of Fair Women ’’? , 
“ We drank the Lybyan sun to sleep, and lit 

Lamps which out-burn’d Canopus. O my life 
In Egypt! Othedalliance . . . . 


“ And the wild kiss, when fresh from war’s alatms, 
My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 

My mailed Bacchus leapt into my arms, 
Contented there to die!" ~ 


“Where in the whole gamut of his verse has he.created 2 
character anything like Hamlet?’ It would be quite as sane 
@ question to ask, why was he not as great a poet as Shake- 
speare? Is it necessary to remind Mr. Henry David Clark that 
Tennyson wrote “The Two Voices’? and “The Palace of Art’? 

Since writing the foregoing I have seen THE Acapemy of the 
11th inst., which I was unable to procure on Saturday. 


September 13. ‘Easrwoop Krpaox. 





CAN THE NATION BE MADE TO SEE IT? 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEME. 


’ Sre,—Since hig speech at Glasgow, Lord Rosebery has been 
convicted, by the so-called Liberal Press, of being a. political 
apostate. In other words, he has been denounced for support- 
ing Tory (party) principles, . Now such a falee insinuetion in 
respect. to the attitude of a man of prestige, so well known for 
his present political ground of isolation, calls for some kind 
of refutation ; more so from the fact that. such an accusation 
may tend towards a hopeless confusion of the true, political situa- 
tion, and might easily begome the ground of 4 national calamity 
in the event of an open. appeal being made to the country. 

The body of the electirate, for instance, is givén’ to undér- 
stand that it is the Liberal element or principles of the’ country, 
which Lord Rosebery attacked. This would stamp the. re; 
maining political element, namely, the, entire mass of people 
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wha are opposed to the present. Government, as a hard and fast 
“Fory element, i-e., an“element. strictly influenced by old or fixed 
instead of new and adjustable constitutional methods. True 
Liberalism or progression, therefore, would, in the event of a 
Unionist triumph, be looked upon as being virtually checked. 
This, again, would mean that the country, under Unionist tule, 
would suffer as much coercion as it previously enjoyed popular 
freedom. And this, mind you, because Liberalism, and with 
it every kind of necessary reform, has been overthrown. a 
Now, sir, with a general appeal staring us in the face, is it 
likely that the electorate, as a united body, will be able to 
make a sensible judgment in the matter, when even the Unionist 
Press itself, or part of it, is blinding and forcing that judgment 
beforehand by fatuous misconstruction? 
Government section of the Press has been fought and smashed 
by what it likes to style as Lord Rosebery’s Toryism (one-man 
party), the Opposition section of the Press must needs play into 
their enemy’s > V 
fall of Liberalism.’’ Could any cry, sir, at such a serious time 
as the present, be more imbecile? The downfall of Liberalism! 
May I ask, was it really Liberalism, or was it not rather 
Socialism, which Lord Rosebery smashed by his speech? His 


traducers, I think, have taken a very mean, not to say cowardly | 


advantage of his lordship’s station and position as a wealthy 
and tifled landowner, to insinuate that his honest opposition to 


‘such vandalism as that with which the name of Lloyd George . 


is associated was made from any party sense, t.e., from any 
narrow or arbitrary sense of opposition rather than from a 
‘droad, liberal, or healthy sense of what economic emergence re- 
quires. God help this country, if, as Lord Rosebery says, a 
Socialistic or revolutionary party is to be allowed to force it 
into a state of utter and hopeless bankruptcy, under the cloak 
of a spurious Liberalism. Every sane person in the land, even 
the simplest child.in our Board schools, must know that the 
present constitutional crisis is due to some constitutional 
blunder on our part; i.e., to some unconstitutional and, there- 
fore, wholly illegal form of rule. So that it would be nothing 
less than a suicidal action on the part of the nation to attempt 
a constitutional correction by further unconstitutional or illegal 
methods. 

+ Thos it was Lord Rosebery’s sense of' a frue or constitutional 
form of Liberalism, however indefinable or incoherent that sense 


may have seemed, which led him to oppose in such vigorous | 


language, not a Liberal Budget by any means, but a Socialistic 
or, as he himself termed it, a revolutionary and, in this sense, 
an illegal Budget. And here let me sky that I believe Lord 
Rosebery’s isolation (which is to be truly lamented by all 
supporters of a.sound Liberalism) is due more fo the faulty or 
weak exposition of the Unionist’s scheme for constitutional 
or economic adjustment, than to any confused sense of states- 
manship on his part. Let Lloyd George take note that Lord 
Rosebery is an English statesman, and not a freebooter. More- 
over, it is this very weakness on the part of the Unionists which 
has _ helped to sustain the fallacious arguments about Free 
Trade. The Unionist Opposition, for instance, has been rigor- 
ously promulgated on an extreme basis, when it ought to have 
been set forth on a Unionist basis. For new or strange as. it 
May appear, it is nevertheless true that’ the differentiating 
ground of the Unionist and servative is the very same 
ground of difference which used to divide the Tory from the 
old Liberal or Whig. The change has been thus. Whilst the 
Tory party has always remained a Tory party, the old Liberal 
party has been split up, as it were, into a legitimate and illegiti- 
mate form of popular representation ; which two forms. may be 
said fo hold alternate sway in our present House of Commons, 
the old Tory party being virtually secluded to the House of Lords. 
Now the cause of this illegitimate or unconstitutional form of 
pular representation, or rather dominance in the House of 
Cannons, can be. traced to a source of improper or immoral 
freedom on the part of the electorate body, i.e., to an unconstitu- 
tional: act_on the part of the whole nation.’ It was when it 
substituted by. the rude force of coercion, 4.6, by a blind and 
infatuated majority, Free Trade in the place of Protection. - For 
it was but substituting one arbitrary fiscal policy for another. 
‘Thus the financial administration of the country was com- 
piel taken out of the hands of the Lords and placed in the 
ands of the Commons. We are consequently reaping the fruits 
of such an iniquitous act, for if the arbitrary administration of 
the Lords is unjust to the individual, the arbitrary adniinistra- 
tion of the Commons is unjust to the nation. : ; 
Each House, be it understood, should be constitutionally exer- 
cised, and this is done by the one limiting the other, so that 
neither House can possess any arbitrary power of administra- 
tion. Now the only way to adjust such: an arbitrary fiscal policy 
as Free Trade is not by re-introducing the other arbitrary method 
of Protection, but by a constitutional, to wit, a uniting or balanc- 
ing form of administration. ‘What is known as Tariff Reform, 
although its title tends towards confusion, is the only pessible 
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means of economic adjustment. Why, for instance, it was called 
Tariff Reform when its constructive.policy ig economic ig. in- 
rehensible. Thus, fundamentally, it, is not a. refoym, of 


com 
tarits but a reform in the freedom from tariffs. In other words, 


it is an adjustment of the two arbitrary or absolute forms of 
economy, for both freedom and protection are necessary elements 
to commercial progression. Properly speaking, therefore, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy should he styled “ Economic Reform,” or, 
which is the same thing, “Constitutional Reform.” The pre- 
tence af any extreme policy of administration, therefore, on the 
part of Unionists must go to support the idea of its’ “ protec- 
tive’’ injustice. _ i 

The truth is there is no arbitrary measure contained in the 
ground of union between two extreme policies. Tariff Reform 
is misleading, and is nothing but a misnomer. But by virtue 
of: Mr, Chamberlain’s ground of adjustment between. the two, 
the limiting policy of the Unionists is the only form of just re- 
trenchment which remains to us. It cannot be held, there- 
fore, to destroy Free Trade or support Protection, since all that 
it actually does is to strike an economic or just balance between 
them. Thus, by taxing the absolute or free ground of wealth 
production, namely, those products which have ruined our own 
industries whilst giving impetus to foreign labour, you are 
iene opening up a free ground of finance for our own 

istressed Iabour markets. In other words, by such policy, you 
are putting tariffs upon the really unearned increments of the 
Mere speculator in flesh and blood. Thus, you are opening 
the prison door, as it were, so that the poor man may be free 
to work, live, and prosper. You are balancing the national 
deficit in proportion between wealth and poverty. And this, 
bear in mind, is above all the soundest policy, fpr it is leaving 
the individual deficiencies free room for fair play. Those who 
won't work, in that case, deserve to want. : Pee 

This is just what the country needs, namely, a shrewd, sound 
reformation in our present industrial system, and not a popular 
system of robbery and vandalism. ” 
: ; z Optmast. - 


“THE FAMOUS AUTHOR, MR. GEORGE GILBERT.” | 
To the Editor of Toe AcaDEMyY. 


Dear Smm,—With reference to the paragraph in THe ACADEMY 
of September 11 regarding the advertisement of a work by Mr. 
George Gilbert, I beg to inform you that I am only. acting. as 
distributing agent for the author, and that the advertisement 
to which you refer was neither written nor inserted by.me, but 
was” al Sali and put in the papers by Mr. J. Halifax, who is 
Mr. George Gilbert’s publicity agent. # : 

An edition of the work, “To My King Ever Faithful,’’ has been 
delivered to me by the author’s own printer and binder, and I 
merely supply the booksellers with the copies they require. 

It may interest you to know that Mr. George Gilbert is the 
author of “In the Shadow of the Purple,” a novel which: was 
published in 1902, and which had a very large sale.. As fair 
evidence of this fact, I may mention that. Messrs. Hatchards, .of 
Piccadilly, gave a preliminary order for 104 copies of “To My 
King Ever Faithful,” without making a stipulation that any 
unsold copies could be returned to me. ai 
Everzrcn Nasr. 


“PATIENTS ON THE MONUMENT.” 
To the Editor of Tur AcaDEMY. : pa 
. Srz,—In Ellen Terry’s autobiography there is a letter writtert 
by Mr. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) to one of her children, in which 
be enements curiously on the passage in “Twelfth Night," Act 
- 8c. 4 :— . ae : 
- , “Sat like patience on a monument smiling at grief,” 
Originally, writes Lewis Carroll, this passage ran:— 
“Sat like patients on the Monument smiling at Greenwich,” 


! and refers to the dictum of an old doctor who, believing in the 


purity of the air on the Monunient near London Bridge, would 
send his patients up there with the promise that, on theit re- 
covery, they should visit Greenwich Fair. One can easily under- 
stand that “patients’’ might become “patience.”” Greenwich, 
writes Lewis Carroll, was written “Greenh.”’, which later was 


Can any of your readers tell me when this doctor lived?” Tf 


. the saying originated with his prescription, did Shakespeare writé 


of “patients,”’ and is the present version the wrong one? As 
the words are put into Viola’s mouth when she is describing the 
sickness and “ green and yellow melancholy ’’ which come of con- 
cealment, the meaning would be in no way wronged by the older 
version. .. . . E ‘ Ca oR 

Lewis Carroll goes on to say that a‘reaction having’ set in 


_ against the good doctor's theory, people refused to climb the 
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Monument, declaring less exalted places to be “airier."’ This, he 
' says, is the origin of our word airier, or basement. _Nuttall’s 


dictionary gives no such word, but under “ area ’’ we find “ vacant 
space about the sunken basement of a building.”” Can your 
readers give any instance of a pun on the word or of its use in 
both meanings? The ingenuity of the whole explanation in- 
clines one to fhink it an invention, but it is written down for the 
child as a piece of curious and useful information. I shall be 
. grateful for any details on the subject which your readers can 
give me. Cone us G. V. 


SIGNATURES OF SPENSER. — 


To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY. 


Erratum.— Answer to Edmund Spenser ’’ 


should read 
* Answer of Edmund Spenser.”’ G. 8. 
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New Perea of Comparative Geography. George Philip and 
n. 8. . 
The School Geometry. By W. P. Workman and A. G. Cracknell. 
University Tutorial Press. Parts I. and II. 2s. each. 


THEOLOGY 
Passages of the Bible, chosen for their literary beauty and interest. 
By J. G. Frazer. Second Edition. A. and C. Black. 
3s. 6d. net. 
MAGAZINES 
Gunter’s; Revue Bleue; Bodleian; People’s. 








AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS.—IV 
T. FISHER UNWIN—Continued 


“The Higher Life in Arf.*’ Lectures on the Barbizon School 
in France. By John La Farge. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Chats on Old Silver.’? By E. L. Lowes. 5s. net. 


. Nepolere Historical Tragedy.” By Algernon Boyesen. 
Ss 


- net. 
“ How to be Happy Though Civil: A Book of Manners.” By 
the Rev. E. J. Hardy. 5s. net. 


“Peace, Power, and Plenty.” 
“Ballads of a Cheechako.”” 
net. 


By O. 8. Marden. 4s. 6d. net. 
By Robert W. Service. 3s, 6c. 


“Success Secrets.” By O. S. Marden. 2s. net. 

“ Abel—A Mystery.’? By Dr. David Sandler. 2s, 6d. net. 

“Power, Success, and Greatness.’’ By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
With an Introduction by Richard Watson Gilder. 28. 6d. 
net. 

se ae Proverbs.” With an Introduction by Lyman Abbott. 

. Od. net. 

“As You Like It” By William Shakespeare. 2s. 6d. net. 

“The Seven Poor Travellers’? and “The Holly Tree.’’ By 
Charles Dickens. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Tales Be a Wayside Inn.’’ By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“Romeo and Juliet.” By William Shakespeare. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Town Planning apd Medsisi Architecture at the Hampstead 

Garden Suburb.”” With contributions by Raymond 

and M. H. Baillie Scott. 1s. net. 


JAMES NISBET & CO 


“Reginald Bosworth Smith.” By his daughter, 
Lady Grogan. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Peerage and Pedigree.” By J. H. Round, LL.D. 25s. net. 

“My Recollections.”” By Eugene Stock. 6s. net. 

“My Life among the Blue-jackets.’’ By Miss Agnes Weston. 


. net. 

“Italy To-day.” By Thomas Okey and Bolton King. 6s. net. 

“The Story of the Tweed.’’ By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart. 6s. net. 

“The Coming of Navarre.’’ The Story of an English Boy’s 
Adventures in the days of Guise and Henry of Navarre. By 
O. V. Caine. 5s. 

“Kitty Aubrey.” By Katharine Tynan. 6s. 

“Blue of the Sea.’’” By L. T. Meade. 6s. 

“My Lady Bellamy.” A Historical Story for Girls. By 
Dorothea Moore. 5s. 

“The Story of Porgee ie Nek and Lily-of-the-Valley.” A 
Coloured Picture-book for Children, the Story by the Hon. 
Maurice Baring, the Pictures by S. B. 

if hs oor of Little Black Bobtail.” 
cloth. 


nwin 


A Memoir. 


2s. net. 


1s. net; 1s. 6d. in 


CHURCH PUBLICATIONS. 


“The Church Pulpit Commentary ’’ is now complete in twelve 
volumes, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
“ Genesis—Deuteronomy.”’ 
“ Joshua—2 Chronicles."’ 
“ Ezra—Isaiah.”’ 
“ Jeremiah—Malachi.”’ 
“ Acts XI.—Romans.” 
“St. Matthew.” 
“St. Mark—St. Luke VII.” 
“St. Luke VITI.—St. John V.”? 
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“St. John VI.—Acts X.” 
“1 Corinthians—Ephesians.”” 
“ Philippians—Hebrews.”’ 
“ James—Revelation.”’ 
“Nisbet’s Church Directory and Almanack for 1910.” 
or in cloth, 3s. net. 
“The Church Pulpit Year Book for 1910.’ 2s. net. 
“Nisbet's Full Desk Calendar.”” For Sundays and other Holy 
Days in 1910. Price 1s. net. 
i Fie centecenients of the Christian Heresy." By J. H. A. 
art. 
“Ritschlianism.” 


An Essay by John Kenneth Mozley, M.A. 
5s. net. 


“The Cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ.”” A Study in Scripture 
and History. By Lewis Wright. 6s. net. 

“Genesis Unveiled.’’ By the Author of “ God’s Week of Creation 
Work.” 3s, nef. 

“The Gist of the Lessons for 1910.” By R. A. Torrey. Leather, 
1s. net; Cloth, limp, 9d. net. 

“The Life of Canon Fleming.” By the Rev. A. Finlayson. 6s. 


net 

“St. John, Apostle, Evangelist, and Prophet.” By the Rev. 
C. E. Scott-Moncrieff, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

“Practical and Perplexing Questions Answered.’’ By R. A. 
Torrey. 1s. 6d. 


2s. net ; 


EDWARD ARNOLD 


“ Memories of Fifty Years.” By Mary Jeune (Lady St. Helier). 
15s, net. 


“ South African Memories.’’ By The Lady Sarah Wilson. 15s. 


net. 

“Houseboat Days in China.’’ By J. O. P. Bland. Illustrated 
by William Straight. 15s. net. 

“Sikhim and Bhutan.’’ Experiences of Twenty Years on the 
North-Eastern Frontier of India. By John Claude White, 
C.1.E. With 7 Photogravure and numerous other full-page 
Tllustrations and a Map. 21s. net. 

“With a Pre-Historic People.”” The A-ki-ku-ya of British 
East Africa. By W. Scoresby Routledge, M.A., and 
Katherine Routledge, M.A. 18s, net. 

“The Salmon Rivers and Lochs of Scotland.”’ By W. L. Calder- 
bere With Illustrations and Maps of the Principal Rivers. 

8. net. 

A Fifth Series of “Memories of the Months.’’ By the Right Hon. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 7s. 6d. 

“The Cottage Homes of England.’’ Drawn by Helen Allingham, 
and Described by Stewart Dick. 21s. net. 


“Ten Years of Game-Keeping.’’ By Owen Jones. 10s. 6d. net. 
“In a Yorkshire Garden.” By Reginald Farrer. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A Handbook of English Literature.”” By C. E. Baines. 


“A Century of Empire, 1801-1900.'’ By the Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., P.C. Volume I., from 1801 to 
1832. With Photogravure Portraits. 14s. net. 

“Edmund Garrett.” A Memoir. By E. T. Cook. 10s, 6d. 


net. 

“The Life of Sir Sydney Waterlow, Bart.’’ By George Smalley, 
M.A. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Ten Great and Good Men.” Lectures by Henry Montagu 
Butler, D.D., D.C.L. 6s. net. 

“A History of the London Hospital.’ By E. W. Morris. 6s. 


net. 
“A Great Bishop of One Hundred Years Ago.’’? Being a Sketch 
of the Life of Bishop Horsley. By the Rev. H.. H. Jebb. 


5s. net. 

“High Albania.”” By M. Edith Durham. 14s. net. 

“A Scamper Through the Far East.’’ Including a Visit to the 
Manchurian Battlefields. By Major H. H. Austin, C.M.G., 


D.S8.0., R.E. 15s. net. 
“Turkey in Transition.’”? By G. E. Abbott. 12s, 6d. net. 
By Jane Wardle. 6s. 


“The Pasque Flower.” 
“A Crucial Experiment.’’ By A. C. Farquharson. 6s. 
“The Beggar in the Heart.’’ By Edith Rickert. 6s. 
“The Mystery of the Yellow Room.’’ By Gaston Leroux. 6s. 
“Orpheus with His Lute.’’ Stories of the World’s Spring-time. 
yy W. M. L. Hutchinson. 5s. 
“The Theory of Structures.’"? By R. J. Woods, M.Inst.C.E. 
With 157 Illustrations. 10s, 6d. net — 
“The Geology of Ore-Deposits.”” By H. H. Thomas and D. A. 


MacAlister. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A Text-book of Electrical Engineering.” By Dr. Adolf 
Thomalen. Translated by G. W. O. Howe, M.Sc. Second 


Edition, revised and enlarged. With 454 Illustrations. 15s. 
net. 
“An Introduction to the Theory of Optics.” By Arthur 


Schuster, Ph.D., Sc.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. With 180 Illustrations. 15s net. 


Google 








“Elementary Physiology for Teachers and Students."" By W. 
B. Drummond, M.B., C.M., F.R.C.P.E. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO 
TRAVEL, SPORT, ETC. 


“Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet.” By 
Dr. Sven Hedin. With a Map, 8 Coloured Plates, and 
about 400 other Illustrations. 2 vols. 30s. net. 

“Administrative Problems of British India.” By Joseph 
Chailley. Translated by Sir William Meyer, K.C.I.E. 

“In the Grip of the Nyika.”’ Further Adventures in British 
East Africa. By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Patterson, D.S.O. 

ean oe of India.” By Colonel Sir Thomas H. Holdich, 

.C.M.G. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


“The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin of Largs.’ By” 
Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 2 vols. 

“Lord Kelvin’s Early Home.’’ Being the Recollections of his - 
Sister, the late Mrs. Elizabeth King. 

“Lectures on the French Revolution.’’ By the late Right Hen. 
John Emerich Edward Dalberg, First Baron Acton, D.C.I.., 
LL.D. Edited with an Introduction by John Neville Figeis. 








M.A. 

“Life of Robert Machray, D.D., Archbishop of Rupert’s Land, 
Primate of all Canada.’’ By his nephew, Robert Machray. 
21s, net. 

“A History of the British Army.” By the Hon. John W- 
Fortescue. Volumes V. and VI. 

Edited by the late Derm 
Vols. VIPT. 


“A History of the English Church.” 
Stephens and the Rev. William Hunt, D.Litt. 

“ The English Church in the Nineteenth Century.’ 

7s. 6d. each. 


and IX. 
By F. Warre Cornish, M.A. 

“Early Church History (to a.p. 313).”’ By Henry Melvill’ 
Gwatkin, M.A vols. 

“The Two Empires: The Church and the World.” Beirg- 
Lectures on Early Church History. By Brooke Foss West 


cott, D.D. 
“Chronicles of Pharmacy.’’ By A. C. Wootton. 


“Highways and Byways in Middlesex.” By Walter Jerrcld:. 
With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 6s. 
“The Little Merman.’”’ <A Story for Children. 
Reader. 3s. 6d. 

“Light Come, Light Go. Gaming—Gamesters—Wagers— The 
Turf.”” By Ralph Nevill. 

“The Water Babies.’? By Charles Kingsley. With 32 Ilustra- 
tions in Colour by Warwick Goble. 15s. net. 

“The Forest Lovers.’? By Maurice Hewlett. With 16 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by A. S. Hartrick. 5s. net. 

“ Actions and Reactions.’’ By Rudyard Kipling. _6s. 

“Robert Emmet.’? A Historical Romance. By Stephen. 
Gwynn, M.P. 6s. 

“The Education of Uncle Paul.’ ¢ 

“The Human Cobweb.”” A Story of Old Peking. 
Putnam Weale. 6s. 

“Open Country.” A Comedy with a Sting. 
Hewlett. 6s. 

“Stradella.” By F. Marion Crawford. 6s. 

“The Key of the Unknown.”’ By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 6s. 





By Ethet 


By Algernon Blackwoed. 
By B. }... 


By Maurice 


ART AND MUSIC. 


“The French Pastellists of tie Eighteenth Century.” 9 Their 
Lives, their Times, their Art, and their Significance. By 
Haldane Macefall. Edited by T. Leman Hare. Illustrated. 
42s. net. ee 

“The Marks of Pottery and Porcelain.” By William Burton, 
F.C.S., and R. L. Hobson. Illustrated. 7s, 6d. net. — 

“ Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians."’_ New Edition. 
Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland, M.A. In 5 vols. Volumo 
V. T—Z%. 2s. net. 

« Antonio Stradivari.”? Hig Life and Work (1644-1737). By 
W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. Hill, and Alfred E. Hill. With 
an Introductory Note by Lady Huzeins. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The Rhythm of Modern Music.’’ By C. F. Abdy-Williams. | 

“ Wsthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic. 
Translated from the Ialian of Benedetto Croce, by Douglas 
Ainslie, B.A. 10s. net. 


LITERATURE. 


“Time's Laughing-Stocks and other Poems.” By Thomas 
Hardy. 
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“A, History of English Prosody from the Twelfth Century to the 
. Present Day.” By George Saintsbury, M. AL’ vols. 
Volume III. ; 


es Oe Roman Plays and their Background.” By 


MacCallum, M.A. 
iG The Burman: His Life and Notions.’’ By Shway Yoe. Third 
1, Edition. 
« History of English Poetry.” By William John Courthope, 
1. M. Volume VI. us 
i An Ampler Sky. By Lance Fallaw. : 
“Christmas, Christmas Eve, and Christmas Day" ‘By Wash- 
ington Irving. With Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 


1s. ‘net. 
Raina Pictures.’ By Mary Russell Mitford. With Tllus- 
trations Mi Hugh Thomson. Is, net. 
«# faithless Sally Brown and other Poems.” By Thomas Hood. 
With Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 1s. net. — 
“Gpblin Market.’’ By Christina G. Rossetti. With Illustra- 
‘trations by Laurence Housman. 1s. net. 
Memoriam.”’ By Lord Tennyson. 1s. net. 
Hebei of Omar Khayyém.” Translated by Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. 1s. net. 
“The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical’ Poems in 
++ the English Language.’’ Selected and Arranged by F. T. 


Palgrave. 65s. net. 
oe et Epistolae Cantabrigienses.’’ By J. E. Sandys, 
tt : 


“Anthology of Latin Poetry.” 2s, 6d. nef. 


.t 


« th 


CLASSICS AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
“The Athletics and Athletic Festivals of Greece.’’ By E. 
‘Norman Gardiner, M.A : } 
Part I. Oedipus ‘the King, 


“Sophocles in English Verse.” 
Translated by Arthur S. 


pees at Kolonus, Antigone. 

“Way, D.Lit. ; 
Ria a in Greek Literature.” By R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D., 
: D. ; 


-4 Te Acharnians of Aristophanes.”’ With Introduction, 
English Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and Commentary. 
''By'W. J. M. Starkie, M.A. 
“Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition.’’ Greek 
Text, with Commentary. By Professor W. Rhys Roker. 
“Taitnbiea”? An English-Greek ‘and Greek- Magid Vocabulary 
for Writers of Iambic Verse. By John Jackson. 
“Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens.” By 
- ‘Maurice Croiset. Translated by James Loeb. With Intro- 
- diction by Professor John Williams White. 


ee THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


- “The Law and the Prophets." A new History of Israel, with 
.Bpecial reference to the Revelation of Jehovah. Translated 
{.and Adapted from Professor Westphal’s “ Séhovah ” by 
i, Clement du Pontet, M.A. 

ie ue ae Shes in the New Testament.” By Henty: Barclay 

« Cares e Yaiblical Essays." By Members’ of the University. 

et mse by Henry Barclay Swete, D 

“Qonfirmation in the Age of the feoheton Br the Right Rev. 
Frederic Henry Chase, D.D., Bishop of Ely. 

“The Epistle of St. James.” The Greek Text. with Intro- 
duction and Commentary. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 

“The Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. ” By the Rev. 
G. Rendall, M.A. 

“ Ritschlianism.” Norrisian Prize Essay, 1908. By the Rev. 
“Ke. A. Edghill, M.A. 

“Building the Walls: A Manual of Family Prayers.” " Edited 
by the Rev. George Herbert Aitken. 

“The Church and the World in Idea and in History.” “Bamp- 
ton Leetures, 1909. By the Rev. Walter Hobhouse, M. AS 

“Consciousness.’’ By Henry Rutgers Marshall. ; 

“The Principles of ‘Religious Development :' A Péychological 
and Philosophical Study.’’. By George Galloway, M.A. 


SES ANTHROPOLOGY. 
“Totemism and Exogamy: A Tréatise on Certain Anciént’ eorne 


ot supemticen and Society." By J. G, Frazer, D. CL 
vols 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. ~ 
oA Proj ject of Empire.’? By J. Shield Nicholson,. D.Se. - 


onomic Annals of the Nineteenth Century. "By 
‘William Smart, D.Phil. Part I. 1801-1820. 


Google 


“ah 


.“ Mexico.” 





“The Working Faith of the Social Reformer and other Essays.”’ 
y Henry Jones, M.A. 


“ The Common Sense of Political poonomy By Philip H. 
Wicksteed, M.A 

“ Land and Labour : Lessons from Belgium.” By B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. 


“Charity and Social Life." By C. S. Loch, Secretary of the 
Charity Organisation Society. 


SCIENCE. 


“ A System of Medicine.”” By Many Writers. Second eT 
Edited by Sir Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B., M.D., and H. 
Rolleston, M.D. Volume VI. s Diseases of the Heart 
and Blood-vessels.’’ 258. net. 

“ Physical Science in the Time of Nero." , Being a ‘Translation 
of Seneca’s “ Queestiones Naturales.’ By John Clarke, 
M.A. With poe on the aubjeot Adatier by Sir Archibald 
Geikie, K.C.B 


T. C. & E. C. JACK 


“National Gallery.” 100 Plates'in colour. Edited by te 
Leman Hare. Joint Authors: Paul G. Konody, F. 
Lippmann, and Maurice W. Brockwell. Volume IT. oe 
pleting the work. One Guinea the set of two volumes. 

“ Beautiful Children: Immortalised by the Masters." By C. 
Haldane Macfall. With 50 masterpieces of child- -painting 
reproduced in colour. One Guinea net. 

“ The Book of Friendship: Essays, Poems, Maxims, and Prose 
Passages.”’ Arranged by Arthur Ransome. . 6s. net. ~ 

“The Child’s English Literature.” By H. E. Marshall. With 
20 reproductions in. colour by J. B. Skelton. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Legends and Stories of Italy for Children.’? By Amy Steed- 

With 12 Drawings in colour by Katharine Cameron. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ Masterpieces of Handicraft Series.’ Six volumes on Op 
Curina, by Egan Mew. (1) “ Chinese,’’. (2) “ Dresden,”’ (3) 
GQ Japanese,” (4) “Old Bow,’’. (5). “ Royal Sevres, vba (6) 
“Chelsea and Derhy-Chelsea.”” Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 

+ volume. 
istory of Story-Telling.” Studies in the Development of 

. Narrative. By Arthur Ransome. © Illustrated by M. 

Gavin. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘By Maruaret Coxhead.. Illustrated by T. H. Robin- 


son. 6s. net. 

“ The Masterpieces in Colour'’” Series. 1. “ Constable,” by C. 
Lewis Hind. 2. “ Memlinc,”” by W. H. Weale and J. C. 
Weale. 3. “Sargent,”” by T. Martin Wood. 4. “Rae 
burn,’’ by James L. Cay. 1s. 6d. net each. : 

“Plaubert.’’ 1s. net. 

“Ivory Booklets.” A new series of substitutes ig Christmas 

’ Cards. 6 vols. Selections from Ruskin, Rossetti, Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, and Browning, and a Christmas 
Anthology. 6d. net each. ‘ 

“ Poems,’’ by Tennyson, Browning, Coleridge, Blake, Rossetti, 
Kingsley, Mrs. Browning, Omar Khayyam, etc. '' 6d. -net, 


ue Little "Gilde Life of Jesus."" By Amy Steedman. Illustrated 
by Paul Woodroffe. 1s. 6d. net. ° ae 

“ Stories from Dante.”” By Mary Macgregor. 
Wagner.’”’ By C. E. Smith. 1s. net, each. 

“New Testament Doctrine of Christ.” By Principal w.: F. 
Adeney, D.D. 6d. net. 

“ The Children’s Dickens."’ The first two volumes of the series, 
“ Story of Little Nell,’’ and “ Story of David Copperfield.” 
“The Children’ 8 Scott. “ Story of Ivanhoe,” and “The 
Talisman.” Retold for children by Alice B. Jackson. 1s. 


net, per volume. 
By T&na Dalkeith.'1s. 6d. net. 


“ French History.”’ 
SMITH, ELDER & con 


“ Through Persia, from. the Gulf to the Caspian.’ 
Bradley-Birt, I.C.S., F.R.G.S. With 2 
tions and a Sketch Map. 12s. 6d. net. 

Thin Paper Edition of “ Henry Seton Merriman’s Novels.’ ” In 

. 14 volumes. 2s. net, each... 

“The Romance of the Twisted Spear, and other Tales i in Verse xy 


: ‘By Herbert bernie : 
“Mr. Justice Raffles.” vE Ww. Horming. 68: 


“The Paladin: As Beheld by a Woman of Temperament.” By 
Horace Annesley Vachell. 6s. | 


i Stories from 


By F. B 
pages of- lisse: 


“How England Saved. Europe.’’ By 'W. H. Fitchett 
. +» LED. New ard Cheaper mdihene? 4 vols., With tebe 
' tions. 3s. 6d. each . : 
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“Sir Nigel.” A. Conan Doyle. 
Arthur Twidle. 3s. 6d. 
“ Peter's Mother.”” By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 3s. 6d, 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


“Stories of the French Artists from Clouet to Ingres, drawn 
from Contemporary Records.’’ Collected and Arranged by 
P. M. Turner and C. H. Collins Baker. With 8 Goloutedt 
Plates and 24 in Half-tone. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Stories of the Spanish Artists until Goya,’’ drawn from Con- 
temporary Records.’’ Collected and Arranged by Luis 
Carreno. With 8 Coloured Plates and 24 in Half-tone. 
7s. 6d. net. : 

“ The Master of Game.” The Oldest English Book on Hunting. 
By Edward, Second Duke of York. Edited by W. A. and 
F. Baillie Grohman. With Introduction by Theodore Roose- 
velt, Photogravure Frontispiece and 23 full-page Ilustra- 
tions after the Illuminations in the original MS. in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Notes on the Science of Picture-Making.’”’ By C. J. Holmes, 
M.A. Second Edition, with new Preface and Notes. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

“The Mind of the Artist: Thoughts and Sayings of Artists on 
their Art.’’ Collected and Arranged ie Mrs. Laurence 
Binyon. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The Painters of Vicenza."’ 


With illustrations by 


7s, 6d. 
, net. 
Ly epics in the Eighteenth Century.” By Philippe Monnier. 
8. . net. : 
From their Letters. By Janet Ross. 


“ Lives of the Medicis.” 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ Astronomical Curiosities.” By J. Ellard Gore. 6s. net. 

“The Cloister and the Hearth’? By Charles Reade. _Iilus- 
trated by Byam Shaw, R.I. 12s. 6d. 

“ The Confessions of Saint Augustine.’ As Translated by Dr. 
E. B. Pusey. Edited by Temple Scott. With an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Meynell. Tllustrated by Maxwell Armfield. 
7s. 6d. net. : 

“Dramatis Persone ; and Dramatic Romances and Lyrics.’’ By 
pone Browning. Illustrated by Eleanor F. Brickdale. 

. net. 

“The Rose and the Ring; or, The History of Prince Giglio and 
Prince Bulbo: A Fireside Pantomime for Great and Small 
Children.” By W. M. Thackeray. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. 3s, 6d. net. wale 

“ Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes.” By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Illustrated by Noel Rooke. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A Lowden Sabbath Morn.’”’ By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated 
by A. S. Boyd. 6s. : 


By Tancred Borenius. 


THE FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS. 


“ The Fioretti or Little Flowers of S. Francis.” A newly revised 
and in parts augmented version of the Translation by Prof. 


T. W. Arnold. Illustrated. 30s. net.. 
“ ar: Before Sunrise.’? By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
. net. S 


“Virginibus Puerisque, and other Essays.’’ By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Illustrated by Norman Wilkinson. 


“The Powder-Puff: A Ladies’ Breviary.”? By Franz Blei. 


3s. 6d. 

“A Lady of King Arthur’s Court.” A Romance of the Holy 

: Grail. By S. H. Sterling. 66. 2 

“ Prayers Written at Vailima.” By R. L. Stevenson. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. Stevenson. 1s. 6d. net. 

“The Bargain Book.” By Charles Edward Jerningham. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“The Face of China.” Travels in East, North, Central, and 
Western China. With some Account of the new Schools, 


Universities, and Missions, and the old Religious Sacred | 


Places of Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, and a Map 
of China. Written and [lustrated by E. Kemp, 
F.R.S.G.S. 42s. net. 

“The Colour of Rome.” By Olave M. Potter. Tlustrated by 
the Japanese Artist, Yoshio Markino. 42s, net. 

“From the Thames to ‘the Seine.” By Charles Pears. Illus- 


trated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“The Rainbow Book.” Sixteen Tales of Fun and Fancy. By 
Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham, 
and othets. 5s. net. =“ - : ee : 

“Camping in the Forest.” Tllustrated by Margeret Clayton. 
; 3s. 6d. net. 

on Biatary. of Babylonia and Assyria from the Earliest Times 

t! 


eat e Persian Conquest." By Leonard W. King, M.A., 
"Vol. L “A History of Samer-and Akkad. Being an 


Google 





Account of the Primitive Inhabitants of Babylonia 
from the Earliest Times to about B.c. 2000.” ee 

Vol. Il. “A Histcry of Babylon, from the period of 
the First Dynasty, about 3.c. 2000, until the Conquest 
of Babylon by Cyrus, B.c. 539.” a 

Vol. III. “A History of Assyria, from the Earliest 
Period until the Fall of Nineveh before the Medes, 
B.c. 606.’’ ene 

“Melba.” An Authorised Biography by Agnes M. Murphy. With 
Chapters by Madame Melba on “ The Art of Singing ” and 
on “ The Selection of Music as a Profession.’’ Tilustrated. 
168. net. 


THE NEW MEDIEVAL LIBRARY. NEW VOLUMES. 


“The Cell of Self-Knowledge.”” Seven Early English 
Mystical Treatises, printed by Henry Pepwell in 1621. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Edmund G. 
Gardner, M.A. 6s. net. 

X. “Ancient English Christmas Carols, 1400-1700: The 
Nativity ; The Divine Mystery ; Yule Festivity.”’ Collected, 
Arranged, and Illustrated from Medieval Books of Hours 

_ by Edith Rickert. 7s. 6d. net. 


IX: 


THE KING'S CLASSICS. New Volumes. 1s. 6d. net each. 
44. “The Four Last Things,” by Sir Thomas More; togethers 
with “A Spiritual Consolation’ and other Treatises, by 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. Edited by Danieb 
O’Connor. Frontispiece after Holbein’s “ Daunce of Death.’” 

50. “ Pearl.”’ An English Poem of the Fourteenth Century... 
Edited, with a Modern Rendering and an Introduction, 
by Professor I. Gollancz, Litt.D. With a Frontispiece after 
wW. Holman Hunt, and Prefatory Lines by the late Lord: 
Tennyson. A revision of the edition of 1891. . 

51-52. “ King’s Letters.” Volumes III. andIV. Newly edited 
from the originals by Robert Steele, F.S.A. | Frontispieces. 

53. ‘The English Correspondence of Saint Boniface.” Being 

the Letters exchanged between “The Apostle of the 

Germans,” while engaged in his Missionary labours on. the 

Continent, and his English friends. Translated and edited, 

with a brief Introductory Sketch of the Life of St. Boniface,. 

by E. J. Kylie, M.A. Frontispiece. ie 

“The Cavalier to his Lady.’’ An Anthology of XVITth . 

Century Love Songs. Selected and edited by Frank Sidg- 

wick. Coloured Frontispiece after Byam Shaw, RJ. . 

61. “The Book of the Duke of True Lovers.” A Romance ef 
the Court, now first translated from the unique M8. in the 
Middle French by Christine de Pisan, with Notes and Intro. 
duction by Alice Kemp-Welch. Frontispiece. 

62. “On the Tumbler of Our Lady, and other Miracles.”” Now 
first Translated from the Middle French MSS.anonymous 
and by Gautier de Coinci (preserved at Soissons), with Notes 
and Introduction by Alice Kemp-Welch. Frontispiece. 

63. “The Chatelaine of Vergi.’”” A Romance of the Court, 
translated from the Middle French by Alice Kemp-Weleh, 
with Intreduction by L. Brandin, Ph.D., and with the 
original Text, édition Raynaud. : 

64. “Troubadour Poems.’’ Edited by Barbarzr Smythe 
Frontispiece. ; 

65. “ An Anthology of French Verse.”” Selected, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by C. B. Lewis. Frontispiece. 


> 


BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA. New Volumes. 


60-61. “ Pierre Pathelin: Farce du XVe Siécle.”” 
62-63. “ Giacomo Leopardi: Canti.’’ ‘ 
64-65. “Chateaubriand : Atala, ou les Amours de dewx Sauvages . 


dans le Désert.”’ 
66. “ Boccaccio: Deeameron, Quinta giornata.” 
67-70. “ Blaise Paseal : Les Provinciales.”’ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


“The Son of Mary Bethel.” By Elsa Barker. ; 

“The Knight of the Golden Sword.””. By Michael: GEE ice 

“a Pais Brown.”’ By Cosmo Hamilton, Author of “Adam's : 
ay. 

“Tnfluences.’’ By Paul Methven. 

“ King Hal—of Heronsea.” By W. Willmott Dixon. 

“The Unlucky Mark.”’ By F. E. Penny. : 

“Fame’s Pathway.’’ By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 


A Striking Collection of Detective Stories 


“John Thorndyke’s Cases.” Related by Christopher Je ie, 
M.D., and edited by R. Austin Freeman. Tihuntrations hy 
EL M. Bock, and Photographic Facsimiles, . 3s, 6d. net. 
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The Walter Scott Publishing Co.’s New Books. 
(From Coming Autumn List.) 


STORY OF OPERA. (Vol. 11 of the ‘ Music Story ” 
Series.) E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. 


Square Crown 8vo. .224 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Hlustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
(Vol. 14 of the “ Makers of British Art” Series.) J. EADIE REID. 


Square Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 
RUSKI N. (Vol. 43 of the *‘ Great Writers” Series.) 


ASHMORE WINGATE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 1/6. 


ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING. 
By J. A. RIDDELL (“ Border Rod”). Vol. 10 “ Useful Red” 
Series. 112 pp. Illustrated. 1/- net. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 


By a DENTAL SURGEON. Vol. II “Useful Red” Series. 
120 pp. Illustrated. 1/- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


With new Illustrations by W.lter Hawes. Crown 8vo, White Ferrol—Richly Gilt. Price 2/6 


-HYPNOTISM. pr. acBert MOLL. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 628 pp. Price 6/- 


MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
C. A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., FIC. 
Crown 8vo, Goh 520 pp. With Diagrans. Price 6/- 


The 
THE WALTER SCOTT PUB. THE Company 
LISHING CO, Lip, The 6“ ” desire to state 
Works, Felling-on-Tyne 3 also * MILLION LIBRARY that they pay for all 
London: Patern. ster Square, E.C., 220 VOLUMES OF STANDARD literary suggestions which 
undertake the product on of every FICTION. they adopt. They also under- 


kind of Printing and Bo ‘kLinding. Own Printed Title and Im- take the production of every kind 
Turey print a vi-iting-card or a news- 
paper; they make a mem -wrandum 


of book-work, ledger-making, account 


priut will be given for large books, stationery, and general 


baok or a bank ledger. Haiftone %* numbers of this line—either printing of every kind and 
work a sey: lense ask for to Booksellers, Circulatiag extent. Estimates given 
prices. savellers call ANY- al i 5 upon application 
WHERE on po.t-catd notice to Libraries, Village er Club at the Works, 


Libraries. Feiling-on- 


Tyne. 


Felling. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square), NEW YCKK and MELBOURNE. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 





WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use lesa quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 





Re-appearance of . . 


“THE THRUSH,” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Original 


Verse. 
DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 
New Feature: Literary Articles on all Subjects. 
CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 


be addressed to. . 


“THE THRUSH” Offce, 
12 & 13. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 
PRICE THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Inland, | 5s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 


This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
THE ACADEMY, 63, Lrncoin’s INN FIELDS, W.C. 


To. 














Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 
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STANLEY PAUL'S LATEST LIST 
THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


A. J. ANDERSON. §$ Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


This important and fascinating romance of the love story of the 
famous friar-artist and the nun Lucrezia—the world’s greatest 
love story—ts ready at all Libraries and Bookshops. 

First Review : Sunday Chronicle, in devoting three whole columns to this book, 
says:—"' A great, picturesque and fascinating romance, to be read with eager 
interest." 

Globe.—‘' A most readable and interesting story. The ways and manners of 
Floreuce and Prato during the middle of the fifteenth century are portrayed 
with carefulness and are not devoid of colour, and the central figures of the 
story are well und clearly detined. The book should recommend itself to all 
interested in romance. ‘The illustrations are excellently reproduced.”” 


A _A Second Large Edition Ready. Third Edition at press. 


SHOES OF GOLD 
HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


4 FIRST SEVEN REVIEAS. 

Daily Telegraph.—* A mort excellent romance, thoroughly interosting, 
extremely well written and worked out, and should win high favour with all 
lovers of spirited historical fiction. He will find it hard to put down the 
volume, 80 ingeniously has the author worked ont his plot. A really fine tale 
—ve heartily recommend it to all readers in contidence that they will not be 
disuppointed.” 

Truth.—t a stirring picture of eighteenth-century Court life at St. Peters- 
burg and Versailles.” 

Morning L eader.— “A gentleman of France, a striking, vigorous, and charm- 
ing romane: 

Standard. An excellent story. The interest never flags for an instant."" 

Guardian Wonderfully well rendered.” 

lL Daily Poat.—** The book is strong.” 
‘Mr. Drummond writes the historical novel with much talent. A 
busy, spirited story.” 











OTHER NEW 6/- NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 


THE SECRET concen aca on “Brenda” 

THE GAY PARADINES.. on oe Mrs. Stephen Batson 
THE CHIPPENDALES ... on oe Robert Grant 

STOLEN HONEY .. on oe . Ada and Dudiey James 
HEARTBREAK HILL ane te Herman K. Viel 

IN CALVERT'S Nene M. P. Montague 

LOVE, THE TH Heien Mathers 
CO-HiInESSES E. Evorett-Green 


POPULAR 1/- BOOKS. — 
BROTHER ROGUE & BROTHER SAINT 


TOM GALLON 
An entirely new Novel at a popular price. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 
CECIL RALEIGH 
A Novel adapted from the great Drury Lane Drama. Be sure to 
ask for ‘‘the Drury Lane” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another 
book is published under the same title. 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 
ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ Idolatry.” (New Revised Edition, 


Botertoy Review.—‘ Full of picturesque adventure and {uteresting local 
colour. 
Literary World.— An admirable description of jungle life.” 


A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 
Mre. EDWARD KENNARD 


Bedford Guardian.—‘‘ The latest in Stanley Paul's splendid series, and, like 
most of the others. a rattling good one. A rollicking fine tale, full of action, 
and cleverly constructed.” 


THOROUGHBRED FRANCIS DODSWORTH 


Manchester Guardian.—* The book deserves a plate on tl:e shelf naxt to 
* Handley Croes.'” 
‘ GAY LAWLESS 
HELEN MATHERS [Fourth Edition, 


Truth.—‘* You must read it, it is full of go. Gay is a delightful girl—fresh- 
spirited, impulsive, and warm-hearted.” 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 
@ COLMORE [Third Edition. 
Spectator.—' Powerfully written, and its subjeet demands attention.” 


THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN 


HELEN ROWLAND [Third Edition, 


No more humorous and amity book has been published since the 
ily Dialogues.” 
The ‘*‘ Daily Mail” devoted over half-a-page to noticing ‘‘ The Widow.” 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON 


Q@zO. R. SIMS (Third Edition, 


THE DEATH GAMBLE Quo. Rk. sims 
THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 


© KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Being Volume 2 of the *‘ Drury Lane” Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 
: H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Saturday Review,— capital racing story, written by one who thoroughly 
knows what he 1s about. The description of races, racing folk and 
racing talk are lifelike and interesting.” 

Financial News.—'"' Mr. Hawie: ey. Smart was the pr'nce of racing Bory. tellers, 
but it seems to us that Mr. Noel Williams bas every qu lificatiou for filling 
the vacant position.” 


_ STANLEY PAUL & CO, Clifford's Ing, Lyadon, 
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FLENRY SOTHURAN & oo. 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND,, AND BOUND. 


BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
. ‘portant, : 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





SAY OLUB.— MORE MEMBERS 
REQUIRED. Small subscription. 
Monthly essays, half-yearly terms and prizes. 
—For further information apply to Hon. Sec., 
‘The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 





+ 


eS LITTLE SALON 


-OCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 


‘No Entrauce Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write Director, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle. Street, W. . 





PUBLISHERS’ 


MEDIA 





THE AC ADEMY 


Typewriting. 





T= ABCHURCH TYPHWRITING 

OFFICE (Mise Almond, 3 & 4, 
Crooked Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., has an 
established _ reputation: for promptitude. 
acouracy, neatness and moderate terme. 


Authors’ MSS. a Speciality. 
PV PEW RITING promptly and 

accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 





ESSER, The O.chard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- | 


biton, S.W 





F{BADMASTER REQUIRED for 


Sutton Valence Grammar School, near , 


Maidstone, Kent, to enter upon duties in 


January. This school is about to be greatly | 


enlarged and entirely reorganised under a 
scheme now being prepared by the Board of 
Education; and as scon as may be the 
Governors will proceed to the appointment 
of a new Headmaster. Full particulars, with 
form, will be sent to applicants, who must be 
Graduates of a University in the United 
Kingdom, and under 45 years of age. Other 
things being equal, preference will be given to 
those with experience in fuirly large schools, 
and particularly in boarding schools. 


C. SPENCER SMITH, Clerk. 
53, Palace Street, Weatminster, S.W. 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


appears each week. 


‘Literary Letter by C. K. 8. 
. Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES. FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





THE 


BOOK 


6d, Net. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
Small Ti 
Pictures 
MEREDITHIAN 
AC 


e Buxton Forman. 


Maurici 
NEW _ BOOKSELLERS 





BYRONIC MEMOR 







A LONDON LETTER 


the itor. 
LIGHT AND LEADING 










World. 
THE GENERAL READ 


NEW_BOOKS NEARLY READY 
Particulars 


this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Editions and Reprints of August. 
THE PERIODICALS 


Court, 









MONTHLY 


Contents for September. 
‘alk about Authors and Books, with a fine Array of 
‘arious Copy of the Novelist’s ‘‘ Poems” of 183: — By 


How to Get at Buyers in Town and Country—By A. J. Philip. 
Fresh Tittle-Tattle about a Great English Poet, 
‘About the Holiday Reader and his Choice of Books — By 


ew Facts and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book 


ER 
Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books. - 
of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published 


Classified Catalogue :f the Noteworthy Books, New 


Contents of this Month's Reviews and Magazines. 


Pa rah ie RN SET TS 
London: SIMPEKIN, MARSHALL, $ CO., Stationers’ Hall 











Also List of Books 


Six Months ... 
Three Months 










Twelve Months 





| 
i 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


A High-cless Sporting end Agricultural Journal. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


“*Che County Gentleman § Cand § Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOG BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 
INC, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOG 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. 
Twelve Months ... £1 8 0 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 
ww. HI10 6 
Six Months ... ... 
Three Months _.. 





Eartorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww. 














OOKS —ALL, 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The’ must expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. 
exchanging any Saleably Bouks fpr “others 


selected from my various Lists. Spécial Liat * 


of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 


OUT - OF - PRINT . 


I make.a-special feature of ,. 


ot 


ED W. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, Juhn . 
Bright St.,. Birmingham. : Harmsworth Ency- © 
clopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 328. Bartholo- | 


mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21+., for 10s. 6d. 





\ Farvcn (WALTER SAVAGE.)— 
4 CUMPLETE 
Forster ; portrait ; 8 vols., original cloth ; 
Chapman & Hall, 1876; £5 56.—WALKER, 
37, Briggate, Leeds. 


E 





T, BOTTOM & ©CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, &e. 


32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1962) 


PRICE SIXPENCE 















ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
(Ordinary Issue.) 
014 0 
0 7 0| Twelve Months ... £1 170 
Six Months 0 186 
Three Months © 93 


The above rates include all 
Special Numbers. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. |’ 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETKY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 





| cree 





SONNETS. sy corp atFReD pouGLas, | 


Author of “The City of the Scul.”. The Scnnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘Shey include Lord 
| Alfred Douglas's recent work in * The Academy.” Feap. Svo. Printed 
| by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 
| Tie DAILY TELEGRAPH :ays° 


“ The Sonnets’? . . © combine at once richness and siniplic ty, bets in the stmiles 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by tnat apparent ease wich ts 1:0 small part 
: of tne sonnet-write's ari.” ; 

! The SPECTATOR sajs: i a ; 
i “ There is no ceudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Deu las has 
i publishid. He docs ».0t make the mistake of cverluading kis sonvet. with thought, and giving 
i them a burden which bows them. There is nothing lortuows er crabbea or obscure in them, ty 
| nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality,  Almozt all equally 
deserve quotation.” : | 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic conlempt which it flings upon \ 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them unil stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry ts esteemed, and so long as the English language is understocd’ 
This is a high encomium ,; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it say's too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. Ail lave music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patron rge, it is safe to call them postry, 
‘The Dead Pat’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeing, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elrgy.” 











IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE, Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICE re SMITH’S| 


So far as the ACADEMY 3s 
concerned, Messrs. Wh. H., 
Smith &S Son are no longer 
“sail at your service. We 
have taken the ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 
not get wt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER > 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


IV e look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
TOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as by 
the fat monopolist. 


NEVER MIND SMITH’S 


isitizea by GOOgle 









Lrp., 67, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., by Lov & MALCOMSOX, LTD., Dane Street, Bigh Holborn, W.C., — 
1 Mand Pabilahed at 68, Linechn’s Tne’ Fieide, Woe. ie cea! a et 
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WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH REVIEW 
Edited by LORD ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 


No. 1951 SEPTEMBER 25, 1909 PRICE THREEPENCE 


TO OUR READERS 


[f you are told that the 
ACADEMY 2s “ sold out,” or 
“dificult to obtain,” please don’t 
worry. Send your name and 
address to the Publisher of the 
“¢ Academy,” 63 Lincoln's [nn 
Fields, London, W.C. HE 
ts “still at your service”; and 
he will see that you are 
supplied punctually, 


Ghe “ ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 
ANYWHERE—EXCEPTING AT | 
W. H. SMITH’S STALLS & SHOPS 
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THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 
COPE & FENWICK. 


A Tract for the Churches. 


E:very Churchman should order 
a Copy of this Pamphlet. 


At all Booksellers—except | 
Smith’s—6d. net. 
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All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


The really “’orrible facts” about the Budget will no 
doubt be divulged in due time. Meanwhile it is important 
for us to note that while the egregious Mr. Asquith and 
his roost-robbing friend, Lloyd George, vociferously assert 
that the Budget is not a Socialist Budget, the Socialists 
assert with red oaths that'it is all Socialism. From that 
engaging organ of the most malignant type of Socialism 
the Vew Age we take the following paragraph :— 








In one point at least Lord Rosebery has the best 
of it. His perception of the Socialist tendencies of 
the omnibudget is more acute.and more accurate than 
Mr. Asquith’s. Mr. Asquith denies that any part of the 

_ Budget is Socialistic: the land values tax is not, the 
death duties are not, the supertax is not, even the Deve- 
lopment Bill is not. Well, we do not often resent being 
denied by the political Peters, but on this occasion 
Lord Rosebery happens to be right. Lord Rosebery 
declared that there are two sorts of Socialists in the 
Government: unconscious Socialists and “ puppet” 
Socialists. That is true. As we have often said, New 


Liberalism is simply old Socialism ; that is, Socialism | 


not yet become self-conscious and articulate. But it 
is there in the Budget all right, and if Mr. Asquith 
does not see it, Lord Rosebery does, and so also do 
Socialists like ourselves. 


Wé should imagine that after this our muddle-headed 
Prime Minister and our “smart little” six-and-eightpenny 


Chancellor will find it difficult to reiterate their stupendous 
fiction. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George say that the | 


Budget is not Socialistic. The Socialists, on the other 


hand—and the Socialists ought to, know—say that the | 


Budget is Socialistic. Nobody can. fail to perceive that 
for once in a way the Socialists are speaking the truth. 


Google 





Last week we had occasion to call attention to certain 
vainglorious remarks of Mr. Jacob Tonson. Mr. Tonson 
observed in the Yew Age, “I verily believe that: this paper,” 
meaning thereby.the Yew Age, “is the only one in England 
which dares to look the great publishers in the face and 
inform them crudely: that they are not archangels.” We 
challenged Mr. Tonson to substantiate his statement with 
facts, and, as usual, he finds himself unable to get up 
even the smallest show of substantiation. In plain terms, 
he has not a word to say for himself. And as for the 
New Age, we find it this week handing out terrible blows 
to the publishing trade, as follows: -Of a book about 
Aubrey Beardsley published by John Lane the New Age 
says, “A hearty welcome may be extended to thie slight 
but sympathetic essay.” Of Chesterton’s “ George Bernard 
Shaw” the New Age says, “Once granted that such mate- 
rials are sufficient data for a ‘potrait’ (sic), and Mr. Ches- 
terton is marvellous. His genius in divination is well-nigh 
miraculous.” We suppose that “potrait” is a Socialistic 
way of spelling portrait. The Star always spells pro- 
gramme “ program,” and the New Age, not to be outdone, 
offers us “potrait.” In the current issue of the sheet seven 
cther books are noticed, and all of them are noticed in 
terms which will set the publishers’ scissors joyfully work- 
ing. “Many characters and curious events mark this 
rousing plot novel.” “Many problems are suggested by 
this. thoughtful sociological novel.” And, so om and so 


forth. Clearly. the publishers are having a dreadful time 
with the New Age. 


Subconsciously, too, our Socialistic contemporary is 
quite humorous. On page 394 it prints a fearful and won- 
derful article by Lady Onslow, who, with the assistance 
of a large number of notes of exclamation, proclaims to 
the world at large that the womagn’s suffrage “ cause” is not 
lost, and that “the end of the long battle is within sight”; 
while on page 395 there is an article entitled “ The Wisdom 
of the Cat.” Sandwiched between these two articles we 
find an alleged poem called “In the Moonlight,” the last 
verse of which runs as follows :— 


The blank moon cast her silver light, 
And all the woods and fields were white ; 
The rat retired; out came an ass; 

_ Out came a lover and his. lass. 


This is the true Chestertonian poetry, constructed on the 
well-known “cart-horse built a nest” principle, and one 
can only wonder when the Socialistic ass and the lover 
and his lass will meet again. And on the back cover of 
the cheapest of the penny reviews we find the announcement 
of “new publications issued by the New Age Press.” The 
first new publication is entitled “Literary Taste: How 
to form it,” the author being Arnold Bennett, ‘otherwise 
Jacob Tonson, otherwise Whitten’s pet, otherwise Harris’s 
patron. We are really tempted to employ one of Lady 
Onslow’s notes of exclamation. 


Our old friend. Punch would appear to be most’ anxious 
to get himself mistaken for the “ Encyclopadia Britannica.” 
We have all heard of fifty years of Punch, and now We are 
all being pestered with touting letters about “ The Punch 
Library of Humour” and: “A Special Free Bookcase.” 
Here is the latest epistle on the subject :— 
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The Educational Book Co., Ltd. 
210, Temple Chambers, 
London, E.C. 
September 21, 1909. 


The Manager’s Office. 
P.N.16 


[This letter is sent hurriedly, because it has just been 
decided that the “ Punch Library of Humour” must be 
increased in price, and it is only fair that those who have 
had the library under consideration should be given the 
opportunity of seeing it before the price is raised.] 


Dear S1ez,—Will you, if I send them along, examine 
in your own home, free of any charge whatever, the 
twenty-five volumes shown on the sheet enclosed? 

I make this suggestion so that you may see whether 
this Library ought to have a permanent place in your 
home to afford amusement to yourself, your family, 
and your friends. 

It is difficult to decide from extracts and descrip- 
tions what this unique work actually is. But by see- 
ing the Library itself, keeping it by you for a week, 
and dipping into not one but many volumes, you can 
form an opinion of its merits that will enable you to 
say “I ought to keep it,” or “I will return it.” 

If you do not like it, all you have to do is to return 
it at my expense, and your obligation ends. 

The price of the present edition will in a few days be 
10s. more. Perhaps so small a sum is not worth your 
saving, but I mention it because it will serve to show 
that you may gain this amount by acting promptly. 

Will you fill up the free inspection card I enclose? 

Yours faithfully, 
THe ManaceEr. 


Thus is a guileless public invited to save ten shillings by 
rushing into debt for a sum not specified. Of course, the 
letter we have reproduced does not emanate from the offices 
of Punch, and for aught we know to the contrary it may 
have been issued in direct opposition to the wishes of the 
proprietors of Punch. At the same time, we cannot help 
lamenting the fact that a journal which is nothing if not 
“highly respectable,” should be so childishly unable to 
protect its own dignity. : 


The other week we reproduced from the British Weekly 
certain statements concerning “ the sad fortunes of George 
Brandes.” We are asked to state that Mr. Brandes has 
addressed the following letter to the editor of the British 
Weekly :— 


Sir,—A cutting has been forwarded to me from the 
British Weekly with the heading, “The Sad Fortunes 
of George Brandes.” I desire to say with regard to 
this article, which is only a fraction of a much longer 
one published originally in the St. Louis Mirror, that 
it gives no idea of the spirit of the original, and that, 
although printed by you no doubt with the best inten- 
tion, it contains so many errors and misunderstand- 
ings that I cannot let it pass uncorrected. 

The writer admitted in the original article that I 
had twice within a quarter of an hour sent him away, 
that his third attempt to force his way into my 
presence was successful, and that he, appealing to me 
on the plea that I had known his father and he himself 
was an author of some distinction, had obtained the 
particulars on which he based his account of an inter- 
view with me. I had personally no idea that I was 
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being interviewed, or that anything I said would ever 
be published; while he must have written down what 
we then talked about long afterwards, because he 
forgot many and misrepresented other things which I 
said. 

He puts into my mouth the ridiculous remark that 
none of my writings had sold in more than forty 
copies, whereas I have been fortunate in finding a 
large public for my works both at home and abroad. 
A number of my thirty different volumes have been 
issued in many separate editions, and of my recently 
collected works six thousand sets have already been 
sold. In Germany, the six volumes of my “ Main 
Currents of Nineteenth Century Literature” have been 
published in nine pirated editions (issued before there 
was a copyright convention between Germany and 
Denmark), besides the editions arranged for by myself. 
My collected works have appeared in Russia in several 
editions, and of my “Life of Shakespeare” several 
thousand copies have been sold in England and 
America, where it seems to have become, in a way, & 
standard work. How, therefore, my interviewer could 
have remembered my saying that of none of my books 
more than forty copies had been sold, is a miracle. It 
is just possible that I may have said that there were 
one or two of my books of which only about forty 
copies were sold per annum. 

I certainly never complained of my English pub- 
lisher, who has always been an excellent friend to 
me, and my remark that I was too proud to ask my 
publisher to publish the second portion of my 
“Memoirs” referred to my German and not my 
English publisher. 

The whole interview bristles with misrepresenta- 
tions. I am made to say that there are no nations, 
but only individuals. Anybody who has read even 
the smallest portion of my writings will know how far 
I am from holding such a view. I am represented as 
saying that I only believe in “Superman”; I have 
never used such a word as “Superman” in my life, 
either in conversation or in my writings. But the 
climax is that I am supposed to have denied all pro- 
gress in a period when each week brings forth new 
evidence of at least mechanical progress. I may have 
said that it seemed to me doubtful that a good case 
could be made out for the assertion that artistic pro- 
gress was being made nowadays, and I think in that 
particular I shall find many to agree with me.— 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


GerorcEe BRranpEs. 


Dr. Nicoll will really have to be careful. In the article 
he printed there was nothing to indicate that the St. Louis 
Mirror was the source of his information. We had always 
thought that it was a journalist’s business to give honour 
where honour is due, even if it be due only in America, 
and we are extremely glad to hear that George Brandes is 
not in half such bad case as Dr. Nicoll would have had us 
believe. 


It seems but yesterday that we were being bored to 
death by the newspapers with fudge about the Colonial 
Press Conference. At the present moment the Colonial 
Press Conference is forgotten, and for any good purpose 
which has been served it might just as well have never met. 
There are always people in the world, however, who make 
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a point of doing what has been done before, or, at any rate, 
something like it. Hence it comes to pass that somebody 
not specified has caused to assemble in London what is 
magniloquently described as a Conference of International 
Associations of the Press. This conference has just held 
its last meeting, so that there is a certain amount of balm 
in Gilead. We take note of this last meeting because no 
less important a person than Sir Edward Russell, the well- 
known Liverpool judge of poetry, has communicated a 
paper to the Conference on the inspiring theme of “The 
Value of Association among Representatives of the Press.” 
We should have thought that the less the average repre- 
sentative.of the average newspaper had to do with his 
fellows on other newspapers the better, for are not evil 
communications said to corrupt good manners? However, 
this is neither here nor there. 


In the course of his paper Sir Edward Russell remarked 
that one of the claims which the newspapers of the world, 
“justly conscious of the value of their office, ought to 
associate to make was a demand to be, as of right, treated 
fairly by jurisprudence and by courts of justice in all 
countries in the matter of libel. This was not merely a 
dictate of good feeling or gratitude in the genera) public; 
it was an imperative requirement of equity and of the 
Fublic interest.” Of course, it may be that in other 
countries than our own, newspapers suffer great hardships 
at the hands of the law, but it is certain that in England 
“a demand to be, as of right, treated fairly by jurispru- 
dence and by courts of justice” would be entirely super- 
fluous. It seems to us that newspapers are dealt with by 
the courts in quite considerate fashion, and to launch an 
action for libel against the average newspaper is always 
a very risky business. The law may be in an unsatisfactory 
state, but its unsatisfactoriness seldom tells against the 
newspaper, but rather against the libelled person. Actions 
for libel against newspapers are not usually instituted by 
rogues or by persons who are out to make money. They are 
instituted by persons who have been injured, and if news- 
paper proprietors and newspaper editors were half as 
honest as they pretend to be, such actions would seldom go 
into court at all. When a newspaper has libelled and 
damaged a person, whether by accident or design, it is the 
business of the newspaper to admit its fault, and pay up with 
what grace it may. But very few newspapers ever do this. 
Always they prefer “to fight the case,” and thus take the 
chance of “ wearing down” the libelled person and putting 
him to as much expense and inconvenience as lies in their 
power. Then when the case comes into court and the 
plaintiff gets thumping damages, we hear nothing but 
groans about the unfairness of the law of libel. Sir 
Edward Russell appears to imagine that newspapers are 
perennially engaged in libel actions because they are out- 
spoken and conducted with a high sense of the public 
interest. The merest tyro in journalism knows that this 
is not the case; ninety-nine per cent. of the libels com- 
mitted by newspapers being the direct outcome either of 
malice and malignity on the part of some member of the 
staff, or of publishing obviously dangerous matter without 
due and reasonable inquiry into the facts. So far from 
English judges being severe with newspapers, they have 
always appeared to us to be far too lenient, and we cannot 
recall any instance within the last ten years, at any rate, 
of a newspaper being adjudged to pay damages for libel 
which, taking into account the circumstances, could be 
considered in any way excessive. 
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REGRET PENSIF. 


From the low, rayless, vapoury round is rolled 

A vapour, as of unjust sacrifices ; 

A set, slow bell; the city’s ground-flame rises 
Out of the melting earth, that shakes out cold 
Odours of herb and stone from every fold 

In deep pulsation, and faint breathings swell, 

Like the short flight of birds invisible 
About a tower, with things unworded, old? 


It is the season when the flower of light 
Outspreads its stem on the world’s Western Shore, 
Dropping its petals on the streams, and o’er 
The milky streams the bloom of mist is risen ; 

The old wound bleeds, the sealed and recondite 
Spirit is stirring in its memoried prison.- 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LECONTE DE LISLE. 


Let those who will before your cynic crowd 
Expose the pageant of a bleeding heart 
As, bruised and beaten in the dusty mart, 
A neck-chained animal utters its loud 
Voice to the summer sun—or tear the cloud 
Of light upon the limbs of passionate 
Love, on your pity or your smiles to wait, 
Or stimulate your dull eyes earthward-bowed. 


Ay, in my close-lipped pride, were I to climb 
Graveward, to an oblivion abhorred, 
I would not sell my madness for a price, 
Nor make my life a merry merchandise 
For you; nor posture on your trivial board 
As any prostitute, as any mime! 
M. J. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALBERT SAMAIN. 


Twelve palaces of gold could not dispel 
My royal discontent, that scorned the light ; 
Therefore my porphyry throne I reared, one night, 
For ever, on the topmost pinnacle, 
O’er men and cities sonorous to dwell, 
As God, into the azure world withdrawn, 
Indifferent ; seeing the west, the orient dawn 
Mirrored upon my eyes, as a lone well. 


The taste of death is on my lips; the deep 
Earth couches under, like a hound asleep ; 
My hands are tangled in the stars; I see 
Nothing to fill my still, relentless gaze 
Or the void chambers of my heart, that weighs 


An incommensurable vanity. 
M. J. 
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MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN 


Nor only the British nation, but the whole of the civilised 
West, may be said at the present time to be threatened 
to » very dangerous and alarming extent by two great and 
popular fallacies. We use the word popular because it is 
the common and, therefore; the ignorant or uninitiated mind 
which is being so insidiously converted by these fallacies. 
And, seeing that it is this mind which, from a falsely 
sympathetic or immoral sense of justice and charity, has 
been unduly pampered through being allowed to indulge 
in far too much freedom of will and thought, it stands 
to reason that such a blind, ignorant, and incapable power, 
when once it assumes complete control of affairs, which 
call for wise and delicate judgment, can bring nothing less 
than desolation and destruction upon itself and all who 
are brought into subjection by it. The first great fallacy 
which is threatening the peace of our Western civilisation 
is the common idea that Socialism possesses a rea]*— 
® practical or working, economic science. For even the 
ignorant man himself will admit, unless he happens to 
be a hopeless imbecile, that a government which possesses 
no practical or working principle of economy is a govern- 
ment allied to an absolute chaos, seeing that it can but 
be a mere hotch-potch system of do-as-you-please. One 
might as well look for Heaven in Bedlam. The second 
great fallacy is contained in the popular idea that an 
economic science can have a sound or practical basis of 
policy apart from Christian dogma or limitation. In other 
words, it is commonly imagined that the State, and there- 
fore the social organism, can be economically controlled 
apart from any moral influence of the Church. We need 
hardly refer to the prevalent sense of Secularism, which is 
threatening, in the form of a national Disestablishment, a 
complete separation of Church and State. 

Let us deal, first of all, with the former great fallacy. 
If Socialism can be found to Possess a practical, and there- 
fore a working, basis of economy—for this is the crucial 
point to settle—then there is nothing more to be said 
against it, for in that case it may be said to possess some 
kind of economic value, and this gives it a just right for 
trial. No argument could be fairer, and no judgment more 
impartial or unbiassed. 

Now, everyone must admit, even the Socialists them- 
selves, that economy has to do with the individual as well 
as with the nation as a whole. National apart from indi- 
vidual economy implicates no definite form of economy. 
For, even if Socialistic ideas became law, and everything 
in the country was nationalised, you would indeed have 
an economic ground, but, apart from the individual, there 
could be no economic science of possession. The latter 
does not lie in the acquisition of wealth, whether it be 
socialistically (nationally) or personally acquired, but 
it lies in the use of wealth. fo that the economic science 
of Socialism, apart from the individual acquisition of 
wealth, lies ‘in the national (i.e., commercial) use of the 
wealth of the country. How, therefore, apart from 
tyranny—making a slave of the individual—are the 
Socialists going to work their commercial system of 
economic science? As they do not believe in the personal 
acquisition of wealth, and therefore in allowing the indi- 
vidual his free right of earning it, how are they going to 
obtain labour apart from brute force—without taking 
from the individual that which the Magna Charta gave 
him, namely, his rights of freedom? And, mind you, if we 





* Has not the history of mankind proved it? 
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are to have such an industrial system of equality, in which, 
of course, these Socialistic propagandists form'a part, who, 
may we ask, are the fortunate individuals who are going to 
control it? Every man, according to the system, is to be 
on a basis of equality—not inequality. However, we will 
anticipate the reply of the Socialists, which would natur- 
ally be: “Oh, we should be able to find the right men.” 
But, in that case, we must remember that individual 
freedom, by their own laws, has been destroyed. How, 
therefore, will they obtain their own ground of freedom 
in order to appoint the right men? If they tell us that 
their own ground of inequality has not been surrendered, 
as it should have been, we ask them this further question: 
Why is it they have not surrendered their own personal 
rights of freedom? If they still persisted in their impu- 
dence, and told us that they had done so, then we would 
inform them that they have no right to appoint overseers, 
or even to assume that an economic science upon their 
ground of equality is possible. They have, in fact, by 
nationalising the wealth of the country, eliminated the 
very form by which that wealth is to be economically 
utilised. Socialism has no practical or working basis, and 
is from beginning to end a bombastic fraud. For if you 
are going to sum up humanity as a mere economic machine, 
which only requires food and clothes, then your Socialism 
may come in very handy. But as humanity, eaten up with 
selfishness as it appears to be, is in possession of other 
qualities than mere brute instincts, and as these qualities, 
through their source of ideality or freedom, are economic- 
ally opposed to a mechanical or uninspired system of 
nature, an arbitrary machine of government, as a Social- 
istic government must be, will never become a means of 
instituting a system of human, z.e., intellectual and moral, 
peace and contentment, however much it may satisfy the 
mere animal or brute nature. Thus, under a Socialistic 
régime, with its fallacious ground of equality, a human 
being can be rated on no higher footing than, let us say, 
a horse, which is housed and fed and made to do certain 
work. The animal, of course, as long as it is well looked 
after, is happy enough; but the spurious rationalism on 
the part of our Socialistic propagandists can never trans- 
form such an enslaved and wretched existence into a para- 
dise of human progress, not to mention human enjoyment. 
I am quite aware, as the Socialists maintain, that thou- 
sands upon thousands of human beings are existing in a 
worse state than even the animal above mentioned; but 
such a fact by no means supports the claims of Socialism 
as aremedy. Whose fault is it, let us ask them, that such 
a condition of human society exists? It is not wholly the 
fault of governments, wealthy landlords, grasping mono- 
polies, or cruel competition. These are but relative or 
indirect causes of our dire extent of economic distress. 
The people, wholly selfish in themselves, have no right 
to complain of that which is originated and fostered by 
their own selfishness. For it is the people who originate 
and support the popular forms from which they suffer 
as individuals. Are not the people, for instance, them- 
selves rulers, landlords, employers, and speculators .in a 
primary sense, 7.¢., in a national sense? All their human 
misery, in fact, is due to themselves—to their own voting 
powers. They are virtually the rulers, landlords, etc. 
Thus, an economic system which is wholly created and 
sustained by a selfish universality of votes can never hope 
to produce any other element than selfishness. What is 
needed in our universal voting system is wisdom and judg- 
ment. Where, therefore, is this restricting element, 7.¢., 
the actual ruling element, to be found? If it is not a 
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popular element, why call ours popular government when 
there is no popular sense of economy or government? But 
is there not something seriously amiss, in lacking a popular 
sense of restriction? When our Constitution was insti- 
tuted, the Monarch’s power, we know, became limited by 
popular desire; but surely not the Church’s power too! 
The Church’s power was not a matter, and never has been 
a matter, for popular limitation. The Church’s power is 
based upon Divine supremacy. If, therefore, the Church 
as well as the Monarchy is to become subjective to the 
popular will—and there is every reason for assuming that 
it has become subjective—then, in the place of a monar- 
chical despotism, our Great Charter of liberty simply 
instituted a form of democratic despotism. But we know 
this to be false. We know that at the time the British 
Constitution was instituted the Church possessed a national 
or established authority over popular licence and im- 
morality, until that authority, through corruption of its 
high dignity and holiness, became subject to Divine, 
tecause universal and unsectarian, displeasure. Even then 
there was no free or immoral secession on the part of the 
people, since the result was merely a universal or Catholic 
Reformation of the Church. It was only when its further 
corruption, instead of leading, as before, to a universal or 
morally ecclesiastical form of purification, created a secular 
or non-ecclesiastical form of intervention, that its national 
or established authority first became weakened. And it is 
to this immoral, because wholly secular, interference that 
we owe our democratic prostitution of the Supreme Holi- 
ness (Sacramental Iconoclasm) of the Christian Church, 
and, in this wise, the popular destruction of our moral or 
universal basis of freedom. Thus, the common and. self- 
advertising cry of the Separatist generated into 9 mania, 
antil we have now, in the twentieth century of the Christian 
era, not one All-Powerful Voice of Christ, but hundreds 
of petty and immoral imitations of that Voice. The Real 
Voice has become hushed under the hubbub. Is it to be 
wondered at, therefore, that the selfish and’ ignorant 
immorality (separation from Christ) on the part of a 
libertine or irreligious democracy has proved no better— 
maybe worse—than the selfish and ignorant immorality 
of a libertine monarch? 

Thus, our facts amount to this: As far as the moral 
or legitimate influence of the Church is concerned, it has, 
through the insidious disease of Dissent, already been 
destroyed. In other words, the Christian Church has been 
disestablished, since it now possesses no universal influ- 
ence. It is, in fact, this universal or spiritual influence 
which your Nonconformist considers to be dogmatic, as 
though the holy sense of duty to an All-Powerful Creator 
could be anything but dogmatic. Moreover, with this 
exposure of our second fallacy there is this to be learned, 
marked, and inwardly digested: All secular, and therefore 
political, government must for ever prove abortive in its 
attempts to create a happy, peaceful, healthy, and pros- 
perous condition of society, no matter how good the 
ministers or economic their measures may be, apart from 
this ‘universal or united sense of morality on the part of 
the people themselves. Every civilised nation should note 
this great principle. Indeed, it is the practical or work- 
ing ground of all economic science. And as we have seen 
that this universal sense has been almost, if not wholly, 
crushed by secular or political nonconformity, our hope of 
salvation from a Socialistic tyranny or from our existing 
state of democratic chaos and distress, lies in the moral 
re-union of the whole of Christendom, for these evils are 
affecting other Christian nations besides our own. 

‘Is this possible? Let us tell you that, whether it be 
considered possible or impossible, God wills it. And if 
England fails to gird up her loins, and look to the accursed 
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disease which has for generations been destroying her old 
and pure sense of Christian One-ness, she will share the 
fate of Babylon and Rome. What, let us ask, has she not 
begotten under her reckless and’ immoral sway of anti- 
Christianity? Free churches, indeed—and chaos with 
them. And the men who have thus traduced the Spiritual 
Church, who have dared to propagate, “in. His name,” 
their own vulgar and immoral independence, when His 
doctrine—His life—was one stupendous lesson of self- 
sacrifice and self-surrender; these men, we say, are, and 
have been, neither more nor less than Shristian apostates 
—worse than Judas Iscariot himself, for even he had the 
grace of repentance. By their own foul ideals they have 
been the means of crushing the very virtue of the Holy 
Spirit out of the hearts of their fellow-beings, by seducing 
them from the Catholie faith—the universal fold; but, not 
content with this, they have sought to ruin them in mind 
and body likewise. Thus, how near to ruin we are through 
these vulgar (some call them rational) ideals of Christian 
freedom and licence may be seen not only in the Pharisaic 
emptiness and perversity of our religion.and morality, for 
the loose morality of the times has even generated an 
anti-Christian sense in the Catholic or National Church 
itself ; but our ruin is also written large in the laissez-faire 
policy and intellectual inaptitude of our Parliament, in our 
society cesspools, in our divorce courts,’ in our municipal 
pick-pocketing, in our senseless and highly‘neurotje Press, 
in our spurious literature and drama, which makes the 
fortunes of trash-mongers, whilst it starves the honest man 
of letters. In fact, it is to be seen in a thousand mental 
forms of degeneracy; and as for our physical ruin, you 
have only to look in at our football enclosures, to note 
the shocking freedom (pace, we think they call it)'in luxury 
and extravagance; and as for fads and suffrage, one would 
really imagine that the inmates of Colney Hatch had been 
liberated in our midst. Well might the lonely appeal of 
the true Christian’s soul be: “Good Lord deliver us.” 








A WORD FOR THE MONEY- 
SPINNER 


It was one of Dr. Johnson’s famously impatient observa 
tions that “man was seldom so respectably employed as 
when making money.” And while he is'so engaged (as we 
all are, or try to be) no one seems to mind. When a man 
has made his “pile” he is sometimes surprised to find 
himself judged by another law. “Why, 1 thought you 
were all trying to do the same!” we imagine him saying. 
But society stares at the new millionaire’ with a novel 
sort of hostility, compound of critic and brigand, and 
proceeds to call him long and hard names.. He is an 
object of political animus. All the empirical idealism of 
the nation is periodically captivated by a’passion for the 
unlimited haul of golden eggs to be’ achieved by the 
slaughter of the capitalist goose. Afterwards, of course, 
comes the awakening. An enthused or hypnotised elec- 
torate suddenly remembers that property is the cement that 
holds society together, and that “the rich” are not a 
privileged class or caste, much less a victorious, invading 
army, but simply “the successful poor.” . 

The depreciation of the character of one party to a con- 
tract naturally raises that of the other. |. , - 

Among the assumptions of the anti-capitalist crusaders 
(with which we are here concerned), surely the most 
entrancing by its naiveté is that which imputes a helpless 
and innocent self-forgetfulness to the mass ‘of mankind, the 
“consumer,” proletariat, or whatever we call those who 
constitute the world’s market. “Fortunes are made ”— 
certain East End audiences are never weary of being told 
—“out of the struggling masses.” Well, of course they. 
are. If I start with nothing and even begin- to amass & 
fortune, it is clear I must derive it from the only previously 
existing store. And the majority of mankind are poor. 
But can I draw blood from a stone, or “ wealth” from those- 
who have er hypothesi none to spare? Alas! It is as easy: 
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to extort from them the little they have, as it is to “make 
the foreigner pay” by taxing imports! 

If I produce my new invention, my labour-saving device, 
for 3d., and try to sell the same at a penny, does anyone 
buy it unless it is worth a penny-farthing or a penny- 
halfpenny to them? Certainly not. Why should they? 
One may hear Socialist workmen talk as if “business” 
ought to consist in exchanging two shillings for four 
sixpences, and that any other process represented 
some kind of subtly diabolical iniquity. This might 
be so, and “profit” might deserve all the epithets 
hurled at it by such people, only if all mankind—an incon- 
ceivable supposition—were in the same circumstances and 
situation. For trade would then be impossible. As it is, 
there is but a trivial paradox in the discovery that what 
costs A only a ha’porth of energy to produce is, in the 
different mechanism of B’s existence, the direct equivalent 
of twice or three times that sum. True it is, for example, 
that the proprietor of a cheap newspaper, an all-cleansing 
soap, or a patent food, draws thousands out of the pockets 
of the masses. But what has he put there first? 

It seems absurd, but the logical misfortune is that these 
cases are seldom discussed, except in the full light of er 
post facto knowledge and prejudice, under which the per- 
sonalities of Mr. X, or it may be Lord G, loom large as 
figures of notorious wealth and power. But the public 
has no prejudice in favour of the enrichment of X or G, 
whose particular success they could not have predicted 
beforehand; and this fact—that the fortune-maker might 
have been anyone, A, B, C, or D—is precisely what con- 
stitutes the strength of his position, as a growth, not an 
accident or a tyrannous invasion. 

These successful individuals do indeed “draw their 
wealth from the hard-earned stores of the people . . . ” 
just as the conjuror draws the unexpected rabbit from the 


top hat of the wondering spectator, because he has just put | 


it there; and the recipient (another very material point) 
is quite unaware that anything particular has happened. 
The advantages derived from new commodities or inven- 
tions he considers part of the progress of the age. The 
latest and cheapest new article on the market—the new 
lamp that gives twice the light for half the money, the 
sanitary soap, the cheapened food, the halfpenny newspaper 
—all these things he recognises he must have; but he 
does not realise that it is by them alone that his own exist- 
ence and rise in the social scale are actually rendered 
possible. These simple considerations induce us to infer 
that in the ordinary course of commerce fortunes are only 
made by distributing them among other people. Nor is 
the greediest of capitalists any more exempt from this law 
than the most ardent of philanthropists. ‘‘ Wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice,” a sensational rise in the very acute 
apex of our social cone means the distribution of a vast, 
if relatively shallow, lava stream of advantages, facilities, 
economies, over all the lower levels. 

The community so often “exploited for selfish pur- 
poses,” in the favoured phrase of the Hyde Park Corner 
orator, is pleased enough on the whole when the egoistic 
exploiter calls again. 

On the whole, it has done pretty well for itself. It 
has only to resist its own in-born and generous instinct 
to buy something it doesn’t want in order to secure the 
excitement of seeing a millionaire emerge from its ranks ; 
a much simpler task than that of divining the next public 
desideratum. On a calm review, perhaps, the common 
type of money-spinner, far from appearing in the sensa- 
tional garb of a despotic and plundering invader, will 
seem rather one of the world’s “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” servants of that mute and mystic 
pe the people, which devours those who cannot serve 
it, and for a comparatively moderate reward (whatever it 
may appear in the superficial light of an individual 
fortune), paid with the fullest and most spontaneous 
accord. It is true that when the work has been done that 
very public (with the unconscious humour attributed in a 
well-known legend to certain friends of Columbus) is apt 
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to think they might have “done the trick themselves.” 
But, without wandering into a wider question, one may 
suggest that experience rather points the other way. 
Individualist enterprise has so far been the edge and point 
with which national character has hewed its way through 
the most difficult industrial problems. Most of the fami- 
liar benefits of civilisation have rather been forced upon us 
by “dividend-hunting” capitalists. ; 

And the thing known as “average opinion” which would 
(we may suppose) under a collectivist régime reign with 
a glorified halo of omniscience about the head, has been 
opposed to almost every “new idea” known to history. 








HAYDN AND THE ENGLISH 


To the man in the streets of England the name of Haydn 
means “The Creation,” just as Handel means “The 
Messiah” and Mendelssohn means “Elijah.” The asso- 
ciation of the name of the composer with one such work 
is, in its limited aspect, a good one, for it means that the 
composer is known by his noblest and greatest work. But 
to the cugnosrenti the name of Haydn means much more. 
It means a sweet and healthful influence in English music 
which is to be found pervading the most popular of our 
melodies and the mosi lasting and noble of our greatest 
works. The frank and unassuming cheerfulness of the man 
and of his music could not fail to exert such influence 
on whatever came into contact with it, and the lack of 
any exhibition of passion made Haydn appear very much 
akin to the respectable and unemotional Englishman. — 

His personal connection with England or the English 
was not of very long duration, but it was of a happy and 
intimate character, and highly beneficial to himself and 
his art, and of great importance in the history of English 
music. He made two fairly long professional visits to 
our shores, and each of them resulted in his taking back 
substantial material profit, as well as helpful and encour- 
aging impressions, and in his leaving behind an admiration 
for the man and his music which leavened and sweetened 
the musical production of the country for a considerable 
period. His reputation on the Continent was very con- 
siderably enhanced by these two visits, so that, apart from 
the direct monetary gain which resulted, he found himself 
in a better position to demand an adequate return for his 
services in his own country, and so to provide for the 
future of himself and his wife. In fact, he himself said 
that he was not known in Germany until fame and fortune 
had come to him in England. 

In a general way these two visits proved happy occa- 
sions for him. They were active but pleasant times, in 
which congenial work alternated with agreeable social life. 
During these times he formed friendships of the happiest 
nature with individuals of both sexes, and created, as well 
as carried away, very pleasant impressions. The marriage 
which he had contracted in his early manhood was not a 
happy one, but this did not drive him to either of the 
extremes common in such cases. He was neither a woman- 
hater nor a Don Juan. He remained, nevertheless, all his 
life, susceptible to the charms of the fair sex, and he 
expressed his admiration of English women, collectively 
and individually, in no meagre terms. One English lady 
he described as the most beautiful, and another as the love- 
liest he had ever seen; while of another he said that had 
he been free he would certainly have married her. With 
the last of these, a widow lady to whom he gave lessons 
while he was in the country, he corresponded for some time 
after he had returned home. To his honour be it said that 
with all these onslaughts on to his impressionable nature 
he remained loyal and generous to the wife with whom he 
was so unequally yoked. 

His artistic nature experienced a number of sensations 
quite new to him, which affected both his style of composi- 
tion and the actual nature of some of his subsequent works. 
Two of these experiences were obtained in cur great 
metropolitan churches of St. Paul’s and Westminster. At 
the former he heard a large body of children from the 
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various charity schools joining in an anniversary service, 
and according to an entry in his diary, he was more touched 
by this innocent and reverent music than by any other he 
ever heard. At Westminster, on the occasion of the Handel 
Commemoration, he heard the music of the great Saxon 
composer at its best, and the opinion of its greatness then 
formed was never moved. The “ Hallelujah” Chorus as 
then sung was so impressive as to bring tears to his eyes. 
But this was not, of course, the only opportunity he had 
here of listening to Handel’s oratorios. Frequent perform- 
ances were given during Lent at Covent Garden, and at a 
number of these he was present. 

It was probably the hearing of these works which turned 
his thoughts in the direction of the composition of an 
oratorio. At any rate, Salomon, who had been responsible 
for bringing him over, compiled for him a libretto from 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” which, after translation and re- 
arrangement, he set to music. This setting procured an 
immediate popularity, especially in England, and that 
popularity it has retained in varying degrees to the present 
time under the title of “The Creation.” The success of 
this work caused his English friends to seek another poem 
which he could set as a great choral work, and for this 
purpose “The Seasons,” by James Thomson (of “O Sophon- 
isba, Sophonisba O” fame) was selected. It thus happened 
that his two largest and greatest works are not only directly 
due to his visits to England, but are written to English 
poems. 

But had this been all the result of his association with 
England and the English, it would have been small com- 
pared with what it actually was. ‘Many of his finest sym- 
phonies are among the dozen which he wrote for Salomon, 
and not a few were actually composed in England. He 
wrote a symphony as the exercise when the University 
of Oxford, at the instigation of his enthusiastic admirer 
Dr. Charles Burney, conferred on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music. The Royal Society of Musicians have 
still in their possession the manuscript of a march which 
he wrote when invited by that Society to their annual 
dinner. He also started an opera, “Orfeo ed Euridice,” 
which was never completed, as Gallini, the manager who 
had commissioned the work, failed, and with his failure 
the prospect of its production vanished. 

Many of his most popular songs were composed for 
English singers or to English words, Mrs. Hunter, the 
wife of the eminent surgeon, being his chief lyric writer 
for this purpose. Thomson also commissioned him to set 
a number of Welsh and Scottish ballads to music, among 
which appeared what has since become the most popular of 
all his songs, “ Ma mither bids me bind my hair.” 

One of the smallest, and yet probably the most important, 
of his works, owes its origin to his English experiences. 
This is his tune for “God preserve the Emperor,” the 
Austrian National Anthem, perhaps better known in 
England as a hymn tune under the name of “Austria” 
or “Haydn.” It seems Haydn was immensely struck (as 
later on was his great successor Beethoven) by the poor, 
despised little tune which Englishmen don’t sing to “God 
save the King,” and conceived the idea of producing 
something of the same kind for his own country. With 
the aid of one or two popular melodies as a basis upon 
which to work, he wrote the tune which was afterwards 
his own favourite, and that of most people who know his 
works, and which has ever since been, in name and in 
fact, the Austrian National Anthem. It is not the smallest 
work which English people or English manners inspired ; 
that honour must be accorded to the famous “Canon 
eancrizans” which he wrote to amuse the Oxford pedants. 
It is, however, one of the smallest, and it is the one which 
will probably outlive all his other works, great as many 
of them are. 

The debt which English music owes to him it is impos- 
sible to estimate. His two visits were the means of extend- 
ing and creating anew an interest in works which, in form 
and matter, are without exception of the highest character. 
With interest came naturally imitation, and with imitation 
influence. All our English composers of the first half of 
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the nineteenth century show this influence almost es 
markedly as they do the influence of Handel, and they 
show it in their best qualities. The interest in his works 
has also helped to create an interest in that inexhaustible 
source of inspiration, folksong, to which Haydn himself 
constantly turned, and in the utilisation of which he still 
remains unsurpassed. 


IN PRAISE OF IDLING 


Is it not a lost art—the art of idling? And, if so, have we 
not cause to regret the atrophy of the faculty? We live 
to-day at a pace that would have astonished our worthy 
jog-trot ancestors, and we suffer in consequence from an 
excess of diligence. In our mad striving for pleasure we 
gallop our hobbies to death, and our recreations cease to 
re-create. The idler has largely disappeared from our midst. 
Whatever his failings, we can ill afford to spare him. His 
presence was soothing, restful, and whether in the chimney 
corner—his cherished haunt—or elsewhere, we wish him 
back once more, and sadly miss his quiet personality. 

There are, indeed, still some few places where he may 
yet be found. And there we love to watch him, as though 
he were some strange creature of another age, as in truth 
he is. The busy man of affairs has no niche in the Temple 
of Nature, where growth is slow, and where hurry is 
unknown. It is only in rural parts that the idler may still 
be discovered. The rustic, pipe in mouth, basking in the 
spring sunshine, or maybe leaning over the low parapet of 
the old bridge, watching the swift flight of the swallows as 
they dip their taper wings in the swift current, is the very 
personification of repose. The landscape painter knows 
better than to introduce into his compositions the figure of 
the motorist or the bicyclist. : 

The roving gipsy, beloved of George Morland, a true 
idler, the travelling musician, the slowly moving carrier’s 
cart, strike a more fitting note of harmony. And the 
countryman, though he be no penman, and but a sorry 
hand at reading, has often acquired a philosophy that would 
not shame a scholar. 

Idleness, be it remembered, is not synonymous with 
laziness; it is merely a state of inactivity, of unemploy- 
ment, a pausing to contemplate, to ruminate—maybe to 
build those castles in the air whose foundations are as 
unstable as those of the house built on the sand. 

Nowadays we take our pleasures, not sadly, as the 
Englishman was said to do, but hurriedly, and we take 
them incessantly. Solitude is the bugbear of our exist- 
ence. We fear to be alone, to come face to face with our- 
selves—and to think. After our work we take a holiday : 
after our holiday we need a rest. Society plays its tune, 
and we whirl round in a giddy maze, not so much from 
individual choice, but rather in the fashion of the waltzing 
mice, who dance from lack of brain-strength to do other- 
wise. 

Where are those placid faces that we used to know and 
love, and which smile on us from the canvases of Romney 
or Reynolds? They are gone past recall, gone with the 
art of idling, and in their place we have the “ bridge 
face,” the “hockey face,” and other products of frantic 
haste. We rightly teach the young the necessity for 
industry, but it were well, also, if we taught them how to 
idle profitably. 








“ How various his employment whom the world 
Calls idle ; and who justly in return 
Esteems that busy world an idler, too!’’ 


To escape the trouble of thinking many of us have become 
gluttons of print. We devour newspapers with our break- 
fast and our lunch; the railway carriages are littered with 
printed matter with which we have endeavoured to banish 
the tedium of idleness. It is so important that we should 
be fully employed (so we argue !), so essential to our well- 
being that we should be conversant with all the details of 
the police news, that we should know exactly of what Lord 
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Tom Noddy’s dinner consists, and whether Screechiana, the 
famous soprano, wears wool next the skin. If our friends 
bored us with such puerile gossip we should quickly shun 
their society, but our appetite for print is insatiable, and 
we devour as the gourmand in contradistinction to the 
gourmet. It is such a saving of time and trouble to have 
our thinking done for us, to be able to appropriate the 
thoughts of others, purchased by the pennyworth at the 
nearest bookstall. It is like patronising a good tailor: 
one may feel satisfied that the intellectual “ cut” is correct. 
The clothing of the mind, as of the body, must needs be 
up to date, neither too original nor too archaic. The man 
who “thinks for himself ”—the very expression proves the 
process exceptional—lays himself open to the charge of 
“ peculiarity,” and peculiarity is an impertinence sugges- 
tive of superiority, which is beyond forgiveness. 

‘Modern society is so thoroughly gregarious that the 
individual must needs conform to the dictates of fashion. 
This writer tells us that we must admire Nature, and we 
forthwith rave about sunsets and sunrisings—though we 
seldom see the latter. Country life bores us unutterably, 
yet we talk glibly of its charms, and even contrive to 
enjoy it when surrounded with all the luxuries of & 
luxurious age; and we hustle through its infinite variety 
at thirty miles an hour, to the accompaniment of a cloud 
of dust, cheered by the monkey-chatter of our boon com- 
panions. The beauty of a summer night is voted “ superb” 
as a background to a bridge table, and some of us occa- 
sionally risk damp feet, and colds in our noses, to listen 
to the nightingale, whilst we discuss the winner of the 
Derby, or the latest scandal in high life. The scent of 
the jessamine appeals to us as “too heavenly,” yet we know 
in our hearts that the odour of a forty horse-power motor 
is infinitely more savoury to our nostrils, and redolent of 
far pleasanter memories. F 

How one longs for the old individuality of character, 
which is so fast passing away—the individuality possessed 
by the idler, who had time to think, and to form his own 
opinions of life! Even our houses are planned by the 
hundred, and their decoration is secured by the payment 
of a cheque to some professional, who decides that we 
shall sit here or there, that the wall-paper shall be green 
or pink, and that this picture shall hang just here and 
nowhere else. Fashion bids us buy old furniture, old 
ehina, and, obedient to its dictates, we load our rooms 
with ugly, inconvenient, and cumbersome articles—solely 
because of their antiquity. Is it too optimistic to hope 
that a reaction is approaching? Is it too much to look 
forward to a return of the old peace, when the art of 
idling may once more be appreciated, when the delirium 
of haste shall give place to the tranquillity which permits of 
reflection? 

After all, we are each one of us searching after peace, 
though our methods be strange and various. 

Let us learn to idle profitably, to 


“Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings.’ 


Then may we realise that our haste and hurry is futile, 
and that when we have banished that “unrest which men 
miscall delight,” we have taken the first step towards 
contentment. 


A NEGLECTED HOBBY 


Ir one were asked to sum up London, to describe it in 
a single adjective, I think the most appropriate word to 
use would be “dramatic.” For London is essentially 
dramatic—its brilliant colouring adequately contrasted 
with the mean streets that lie in startling juxtaposition to 
its brightest thoroughfares; its never-ending procession 
of people of all kinds and races; its stately buildings, 
some of which, in their historic antiquity, look so incon- 
graous as forming backgrounds for the passing motors 
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and the newspaper boys shouting “ Latest Special!” the 
brightly dressed “smart set” coming out from a supper at 
the Carlton, and the old woman selling matches at the 
corner of the Haymarket—all these details go to form a 
whole arresting in its series of crude contrasts. 

It is, however, a thankless task to enlarge on a fact 
that is already sufficiently well known, and perhaps there 
is no more widely quoted saying—and, as is often the casc 
with widely known dicta, one which has more truth in 
it—than that Londoners are the people who know least of 
London. And yet, what more fascinating hobby than the 
knowledge of London? This is an age of hobbies, and the 
one suggested has at least the merit of being compara 
tively inexpensive. : R 

I suppose it is a natusal tendency to depreciate one’s 
own neighbourhood, to think it lacking in interest, and to 
compare it with some other where the conditions are essen- 
tially different. Those who live in London yearn for the 
quiet of the country, while the country cousin longs for the 
bustle and excitement of London. This is all very 
plausible, and in one sense a desire for change is only 
natural. This, however, forms no part of the question 
in point, which is that people should devote a little more 
attention to their own immediate surroundings—to try to 
discover the histories and traditions of the places in which 
they may happen to live or work. Very little effort is 
required: a shilling guide-book will form a useful skeleton 
on which to build up the actual muscle and nerve of one’s 
own living impressions. I am not for a moment suggest- 
ing that Londoners should spend every available moment 
chasing round the metropolis in search of the picturesque. 
Far from it, for that would be most exhausting and weary- 
ing; but if from time to time they made a little exploration 
of some unfamiliar part of London or its environs, much 
enjoyment would be obtained from the new interest, and 
the desire to know the history of the places visited would 
soon follow. 

Much has been written of late about Covent Garden 
Market (which, by the way, is a place of intense and vary- 
ing interests), but perhaps not so many people know thc 
narrow thoroughfare of Maiden Lane, which is only a 
stone’s throw from the Strand. And yet, what novelist 
in search of types of character could fail to be intensely 
interested in that dirty little street, with its groups of 
theatrical people, some “resting” and looking for work, 
some ingénues on their way to, or from, trial at the various 
agencies which lie thick as leaves in Vallombrosa about 
that particular spot; the invariable broken-down old 
actors, who “acted with Irving, my boy,” and taught all 
the leading theatrical lights their business, but who, 
through some unexpected stroke of fortune, are now down 
on their luck, and would be eternally obliged to anyone 
who would “lend” them the price of a drink; the fear- 
fully and wonderfully dressed chorus ladies; the inde- 
scribable flavour of easy-going, good-humoured, prodigal, 
hand-to-mouth Bohemianism—al] these are things that one 
must go and see for oneself to realise. And, in the midst 
of all this crowd of more or less rackety “ professionals,” 
one sees a couple of nuns quietly making their way to the 
little church which stands open all day long, for those 
who feel the need of some place where they can sii a 
moment or so in quiet, before joining again with the 
rushing tide of life going on all round. 

But should a man earn his living in the neighbourhood 
of the Strand or Fleet Street, it is positively amazing how 
little he will know of the really interesting history of his 
surroundings beyond the places where his business takes 
him. How many people are there working in the City 
who know anything of the dis:rict of the Docks, while the 
Port of London is as little visited by Londoners as, say, 
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the Port of Liverpool. And yet we are a people always 
craving after excitements; and what more interesting than 
the coming and going of the huge ships of all sorts, with 
their oddly assorted freights? The Church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, or the Cloisters and Chapter- 
House at Westminster might be forty miles away, so rarely 
are they visited by the dwellers in Greater London. And 
each of these places, not to mention hundreds more, has its 
own peculiar charm and its individual, and in many cases 
tragic, history. 

If one’s observations are restricted to only one new 
street, there is almost always something characteristic to 
be remembered. In Chelsea, for example, delightful old- 
world spots can be found. Leading directly off the King’s 
Road is a lane of but little over a hundred yards in length. 
One steps from the thoroughfare where the air buzzes with 
innumerable sounds of traffic into this sidewalk, where 
the trees, grass, and air of quietude more resemble a lane 
miles away in the country than part of a working district. 
Here, leading from it, are quaint old houses—one, espe- 
cially, I remember, in a quiet little courtyard, which 
recalled the old days of powder and patches; a vine 
covered the front of the building, and one almost expected 
to see a lady in hoops and brocade with her accompanying 
gallant, step into her sedan-chair. Sad to relate, on the 
occasion when I last saw the old place there was only a 
dishevelled servant arguing with a milkman. One sup- 
poses such incidents occurred in the days of the Georges, 
but they cannot be called romantic! Still, the old-world 
charm of the place is not to be dispelled even by these 
up-to-date altercations; and I could mention many more 
places of the kind. But it is not within the scope of this 
article to suggest a series of tours round London; if, how- 
ever, any reader will take a casual walk in some unfamiliar 
neighbourhood, whether it be in the City or the suburbs, 
he has only to keep a look-out for the picturesque and the 
unfamiliar, and to be desirous of obtaining a true impres- 
sion of each new place. He will be but rarely dis 
appointed. R. W. D. 
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REVIEWS 
SYMONS ON POETRY 


The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. By ARTHUR 
Symons. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Artur Symons is an ingenious and incorrigibly 
scrappy author. He also happens to be one of those 
authors who may be said to live on their reputations rather 
than by reason of work accomplished. The prime instance 
of this kind of author is, perhaps, Mr. Watts-Dunton. In 
“Who’s Who” Mr. Watis-Dunton is described as “ poet, 
novelist, critic.” Considered singly in any one of these three 
important capacities Mr. Watts-Dunton is really nowhere. 
There is nothing to keep him alive as poet; there is one 
novel of the middling sort to uphold him in his figure as 
novelist, while as for the critic Watts-Dunton, this faculty 
may and probably does exist, but it has never been 
assiduously exercised, at any rate over Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
name. We should not have mentioned our poet-novelist 
critic in this place had it not been for the circumstance 
that Mr. Arthur Symons dedicates the present volume in 
the following cryptic terms :— 


KI 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 
BARO LILENGO SIKIMASKERO. 
GUDLO ROMANO GIAMANGERO. 


We take it that this is pure and elegant Romany. What 
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is important, however, is the fact of the dedication. Men 
have a great way of admiring men whom themselves 
resemble, and it seems to us more than likely that in Mr. 
Arthur Symons we have the Mr. Watts-Dunton of the next 
generation. It is quite proper that Messrs. Constable offer 
us on the fly-leaf of “ The Romantic Movement in English 
Poetry” a list of Mr. Symons’s works, which include 
“Poems,” “An Introduction to the Study of Browning,” 
“Aubrey Beardsley,” “The Symbolist Movement in 
Literature,” “Plays, Acting, and Music,” “Cities,” 
“Studies in Prose and Verse,” “Studies in Seven Arts,” 
“Spiritual Adventures,” “A Book of Twenty Songs,” 
“Studies in Prose and Verse,” and “ William Blake.” 
Here obviously we have a mass of writing, and of some uf 
it—woefully little of it, however—one may speak with 
respect; almost all of it is desultory, fortuitous, and 
brought together carelessly and without real intention. As 
for the poetry, which Mr. Symons will no doubt wish us 
to regard as the more important fruit of his labour, we can 
only say that it is a trifle better than the poetry of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, though, in a sense of course, to compare 
Symons poet with Watts-Dunton poet is like comparing 
chalk and cheese. Mr. Watts-Dunton is the poet of the 
mid-Victorian, ejaculatory, sentimental sort, with a little 
scholarship to help him out, and Mr. Symons is the pvet 
of the famous fin de siecle which perceived matter for the 
high Muse in cigarette ends, empty perfume bottles, and 
unoccupied feminine drapery. Yet, as we have said, Mr. 
Symons has a reputation, and we suppose that it would 
not be unfair for us to describe him as “ poet and critic,” 
the one middling Welsh novel which might entitle him to 
rank as the actual peer of Mr. Watts-Dunton not yet 
having seen the light. Doubtless and obviously it is in his 
capacity of critic that Mr. Symons gives us the volume 
before us, which is a stout volume, and clearly possesses & 
most attractive title. For our own part we turn to it with 
joy and a desire to forget Mr. Symons’s past failure to 
accomplish important work. Here we fondly imagined we 
should find the ripe judgments of a man who has made 
his life among books, and who is assumed to possess the 
finer critical flare, and we regret to have to confess that 
we have been cruelly—and, we might almost say scanda- 
lously—disappointed. The volume consists of an introduc- 
tion which occupies twenty pages, and a matter of 300 
pages of notices more or less critical and frequently more 
or less trifling of English poets, from John Home to 
Thomas Hood. With regard to Home, we get the folluw- 
ing inspired entry :— 


JOHN HOME (1722-1808). 


John Home is known to every schoolboy by two lines in the 
play of “ Douglas” :— 


“My name is Norval: on the Grampian Hills 
My father feeds his flocks; a frugal swain.”” 


They occur in the second act, and are said in answer to the 
request :— 


“Blush not, flower of modesty 
As well as valour, to declare thy birth.” 


The lines are typical of a dramatist who, in his time, made 
theatrical successes in London and Edinburgh, and br some 
strange delusion led his contemporaries into an admiration 
which seems to us now unmerited and unintelligible. He shares 
with Joanna Baillie the doubtful honour of being compared with 
Shakespeare: she by Scott and he by Burne. 
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Simply this and nothing more. Such palpable pieces of 
notebook, sparkling though they may be, are not quite 
what one has a right to expect in a ten-and-sixpenny work 
by Arthur Symons (“poet-critic”), entitled “The 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry.” Mr. Symons’s 
account of Home, one may argue, is pertinent, and contains 
as much about Home as the average uninformed reader, 
or perhaps the average candidate for some mediocre literary 
examination or other, might find it convenient to know. 
But, considered as part and parcel of a work which pur- 
ports to discuss the romantic movement in English poetry, 
it rather takes the breath. There is a much sounder and 
more critical account of Home in “Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia of English Literature,” which has never pretended 
to be other than a popular work, but which, nevertheless, 
ought to put Mr. Symons to the blush, not only as regards 
Home, but as regards pretty well every other poet he has 
found it necessary to handle. It is quite evident that from 
Mr. Symons’s point of view Home is of very little account— 
and, indeed, of no account at all—whether as poet pure and 
simple or as a poet of the romantic movement. This being 
80, why discuss him? In his summary dismissal of the 
author of “Douglas,” Mr. Symons is quite reasonable, 
but surely a poet who “is known to every schoolboy,” 
and who has had the doubtful honour of being com- 
pared to Shakespeare, might with advantage have been 
relegated to Mr. Symons’s final chapter, which consists 
of little more than a bare list of “the minors,” several of 
whom, however, are more worthy to be remembered than 
Home. The fact is that Mr. Symons has not really given 
us an account of the romantic at all, but has simply com- 
piled a dictionary of poets who may be said to have been 
associated with that movement. How little he understands 
the real trend of the romantic movement is indicated by the 
fact that while he assures us in the main body of the work 
that Thomas Carlyle was a poet in prose, and proceeds to 
discuss Carlyle’s poetry in suitable paragraphs, he informs 
us in the chapter about the minors that “Thomas Percy, 
famous for his ‘Reliques,’ may be forgiven for intruding 
some of his own unimportant verse among so many 
authentic treasures.” Now if Carlyle is worthy of a place 
among the major English poets of the romantic movement 
because he was a poet in prose, surely Percy was worth 
notice in the same category because he recaptured for us 
so much authentic treasure. It seems to us probable that 
Percy did quite as much for the romantic movement as 
did Wordsworth or even Coleridge. And unimportant as 
his own poetry may have been, we may safely say of it that 
it was quite as important as the poetry of Carlyle. Mr. 
Symons’s accounts of Blake, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Keats relieve an otherwise undistinguished 
volume of a good deal of its dreariness. But even these 
papers smack of reprint from the reviews, and each of 
them contains matter which has little to do with criticism. 
In the Keats notice we find the appended digression : — 


Have you ever thought of the frightful thing it is to shift 
one’s centre? That is what it is to love a woman. One’s nature 
no longer radiates freely from its own centre ; the centre itself 
is shifted, is put outside one’s self. Up to then one may have 
been unhappy, one may have failed, many things may seem to 
have gone wrong. But at least there was this security : that 
one’s enemies were all outside the gate. With the woman whom one 
loves one admits all one’s enemies. Think: all one’s happiness 
to depend upon the will of another, on that other's fragility, 
faith, mutability ; on the way life comes to the heart, soul, con- 
science, nerves of some one else, no longer the quite sufficient 
difficulties of a personal heart, soul, conscience, and nerves. It 


Go ogle 





is to call in a passing stranger and to say: Guard all my trea- 
sures while I sleep. For there is no certainty in the world 
beyond the certainty that I am I, and that what is not I can 
never draw one breath for me, though I were dying for lack 
of it. 


Which is so much fiddle-de-dee; and even though it may 
please Mr. Symons’s young lady readers, appears to be 
quite out of place in a work of criticism. | Without 
suggesting that we have by any means disposed of the 
whole of Mr. Symons’s faults and foibles, we may now turn, 
perhaps, to what is practically the only important part of 
his book—namely, the twenty-page introduction. In these 
pages for 10s, 6d. Mr. Symons sets forth what would 
appear to be his poetical faith. He begins by reminding 
us that Coleridge “defined prose as ‘ words in good order,’ 
poetry as ‘the best words in the best order,’” and he 
goes on to assure us that there is no reason why prose 
should not be the best words in the best order, and that 
“rhythm alone, and rhythm of a regular and recurrent 
kind only, distinguishes poetry from prose.” This is no 
doubt a marvellous discovery, but it does not seem to take 
us much further. The gist or kernel of Mr. Symons’s 
introduction—or, at any rate, the valuable part of it— 
appears to us to lie in the following sentences : — 


The one safeguard for the poet is to say to himself: What I 
can write in prose I will not allow myself to write in verse, out 
of mere honour towards my material. The further I can extend 
my prose the further back do I set the limits of verse. The 
region of poetry will thus be always the beyond, the ultimate, 
and with the least possible chance of any confusion of territory. 


It is plain that we are here brought face to face with a 
large question. And it is equally plain that if the 
majority of our contemporary verse-writers—including, 
may we say, even Mr. Symons himself—were to take our 
critic’s advice to heart we should be spared large quan- 
tities of inept and meretricious verse. As a good working 
rule, “Never write in verse what you can write in prose” 
may be accepted without demur. At the same time, we do 
not agree that this prohibition goes far enough; and we are 
not sure that it will bear close examination, for the mate- 
rial content of many a fine poem might easily have been put 
into good prose, and considerations as to precise media are 
foreign to the intellectual and spiritual processes which 
produce poetry. We believe that a sounder rule is not to 
write—or, at any rate, not to publish—poetry which will 
not in some sort of way bear comparison with the best. 


MORAL MYTHOLOGY 


By Aurrep W. Benn. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Revaluations: Historical and Ideal. 
(London: Watts and Co. 


Ir was Copernicus who destroyed the Pagan mythology 
of the heavens. It is Mr. Alfred W. Benn who wishes to 
revive the Pagan mythology of morals, though we have a 
doubt as to whether Paganism was really destroyed with 
the classic age. Mr. Benn, in fact, holds a mass of hetero- 
geneous briefs for Hellenic morality as against Christian 
morality. In doing so, he has fallen into the old anthropo- 
morphic pitfall, which has ever divided God from man— 
the Creator from the creature. Such a catastrophe, how- 
ever, is by no means surprising, seeing that Mr. Benn is a 
Freethinker, and therefore one of those men who decline 
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to own any other All-Powerful source of individuality than 
their own free or self consciousness. Mr, Benn, in fact, 
like every Rationalist, is his own god, and he certainly 
makes you realise it. But the realisation, for all that, is 
in no wise moral, since to a really moral person—to 
one who possesses a consciousness of God as well as a 
consciousness of self—its forms of dogma are too impure 
and sophisticated to be confused with true morality. Even 
the poor Freethinker cannot do away with dogma—self- 
dogma. True, as the title of the volume suggests, its 
substance of faith consists of the revaluation—Mr. 
Benn’s own estimate, of other rationalistic forms, prior to 
and succeeding the Christian Era. But this only argues 
for its value as a moral apologia, and an immoral one into 
the bargain, seeing that it comes from a Freethinker, who, 
though he believes himself to be deeply versed in science, 
has no better ground of morality to offer us than a 
mythological one. Let us inform our subtle and clever 
sophist that, in spite of his Rationalist School of Physics, 
the supreme headship of which belongs, we believe, to 
Haeckel, Mythology or Paganism, even in morals, is by 
no means an ancient science; so that his pet desire to 
substitute an Hellenic for a Christian Paganism would 
seem to be but a poor affair in the way of moral revalua- 
tion. Is it really morality, for instance, or is it Paganism 
pure and simple, which he seeks to advance? If it is 
Paganism, as it seems to be, what makes him go to th» 
Greeks, when he can, and does, advance it at first hand, 
namely, by his own intellectual society or school of 
thought? Once and for all, this spurious and wholly 
immoral culture of Rationalism, which is secretly under- 
mining the physical stability or economic elements of 
modern civilisation, as it once did ancient civilisations, 
needs to be boldly fought and crushed, or it will surely 
crush us, as it did the Greeks and Romans. It is spurious 
and immoral because it happens to be illogical, 7.e., mere 
idealism or free thought, possessing no other physical, and 
therefore economic or scientific, basis than a self postulate. 
For instance, where is your real economic basis of morality 
or organisation? And how can you expect to have a moral 
or absolute stability of any civilisation apart from such a 
physical ground to your moral economics? Let us, once 
more, inform Mr. Benn and his Rationalistic brethren that, 
with all their professed science (Haeckelism), their claims 
to any real or scientific culture must for ever be worthless, 
because those claims are not legitimate. For instance, 
upon what ground, other than their own or their leader's 


ground, of experience, can their rational science rest? | 


And asaself or intellectual, quite separate from a physical 
or moral, ground of experience, it must be related to a 
selfish or immoral science of thought, namely, to a Pagan 
form; whether it springs from an Hellenic or Roman 
source of intellectualism, or from a medieval or modern 
source of it. For, in order to testify to the superiority 
of Pagan morality, Mr. Benn makes use of the mere 
opinions (free thoughts) of such men as Abélard, John of 
Salisbury, Roger Bacon, and the great Catholic poet Dante. 
Yet the opinions of these men, as supplied to us by the 
author, go towards proving nothing more important, in a 
moral sense, than what the opinions of Christian scribes, 
historians, and poets of the present dav might prove. 
Take one case, in which we are informed that Abélard 
speaks of the moral superiority of classical antiquity 
over his own contemporary times. But antiquated 
though our opinions may be, we shall take leave to 
make a similar distinction between Hellenic morality and 
contemporary Christian depravity, without being accused 
of destroying the truth of the absolute or physical moral 
superiority of Christian morality. To give a universal 
significance or interpretation to personal dogma says very 
little for Mr. Benn’s scientific or exact reasoning, and, 
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indeed, nothing for his sense or knowledge of morality. 
It is about time that such crudity, however plausible st 
may seem, received its proper reward, by being utterly 
ignored as legitimate and sane matter, as well as being 
consigned to the lumber-room for crank idiosyncracies. 
For if the moral element of thought (the impersonal or 
non-ego) is to be entirely ignored, where, indeed, are we 
to find the real or physical ground of morality or conduct? 
Mr. Benn, in fact, by his “ Revaluations,” makes that 
ground the basis of self-contradiction, 7.¢., of a negative 
idea, instead of positive experience. Thus, Mr. Benn is 
no scientific thinker, but a pure idealist, mythologist, or 
Pagan. There is nothing real apart from his own self- 
consciousness. What a fool’s paradise for an intellectual 
man, to be sure! His book, as far as moral valuations are 
concerned, is absolutely worthless. We do not need any 
further “revaluations,” for the book markets are com- 
pletely flooded and congested by our pseudo-scientists and 
free-thinkers—that is, where they don’t happen to be . 
crowded out by the greater influx of cheap and unwhole-’ 
some fictional rubbish. In fact, all our rude business of 
apology for Christian faith and morals can lead to no 
advance in science, for all free speculation is limited by 
an intellectual cul de sac, i... by a self-negative. Hellenic 
thought and morals could advance no further, so that if, 
as Mr. Benn rightly surmises, modern civilisation catis 
for a sounder physical stability than it at present possesses, 
the physical or moral basis must be searched for in the 
right place, and not looked for in the pages of man’s history 
or in the realm of ideal or human mythology. 

We note in the preface to the work that certain kindly 
disposed critics have assumed the responsibility of labelling 
Mr. Benn a Hegelian. We also note with pleasure 
that Mr. Benn has sense enough to repudiate such a 
piece of crack-brained criticism. For Hegelianism has 
the merit of possessing a moral basis, which is to say that 
it is grounded upon a self-conscious sense ot unity; and 
that is more than our present instructor in morals can 


lay claim to, with his heterogeneous forms of self-negaticn. 


Where, indeed, are our critics of the present day? Are 
they all asleep, wool-gathering, or are we suffering in 
this way too from the prevalence of a truly shocking 
degeneracy? Where, again, are the heads of the Christian 
Church, that their voices are not heard amidst the infernal 
clamour of these Pagan and chaotic times? Do they sup- 
port Abélard’s and Bacon's crude vanities, and believe, 
because the light of Christianity has, through their own 
faint-heartedness, well-nigh become extinguished, that 
Pagan morality is superior to Christian morality? Do 
they dare to assume that intellectual control possesses & 
higher moralising power than spiritual control? Let us, 
therefore, ask them, as well as Mr. Benn and his school 
of Agnosticism, what did Hellenic morality do for Greece? 
What did the mere sccular morality of Abélard’s time do 
for monastic England, or even for medieval Christendom? 
What has the mere intel!ectualism or classicism of Dante, 
Baur, Renan, Pascal, and Buckle, or the scientific thought 
of Darwin, Spencer, Nietzsche, and a host of other truly 
great men, mentioncd by Mr. Benn, done for morality, @.¢., 
for the spiritual advancement of our pretentious Christian, 
but actually Pagan, epoch? We grant that such men have 
made history, but they have by no manner of means made 
moral or spiritual history. Where, therefore, does our 
author’s odious confusion between classical and Christian 
morality leave us? On the same unstable footing as 
ancient and wholly barbarous civilisations possessed. So 
civilisation, which, after all, only means a high or classic 
state of intellectualism, must ever remain on an unstable 
footing, until a universal or Christian basis of morality 
is firmly substituted in ics place. 

The moral valuation of nations, as a matter of true 
science, is a spiritual, and not an intellectual matter at 
all. We commend this to Mr. Benn’s notice, for ideal values 
of human nature have never been, and will never be, of 
any scientific use whats ever, 

There is only one physical ground of morality, namely, 
Christ Incarnate. 
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ROBESPIERRE 


Robespierre and the French Revolution. By Cuarves F. 
Warwick. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Looxep at from a common view of its history, the imme- 
diate producing cause of the great Revolution is not to be 
perceived. Unlike our own great national revolt against 
feudal corruption and oppression, there was no absolute 
or supreme formation to give it an absolute beginning. 
We know, for instance, that monarchical tyranny was the 
immediate producing cause of our own revolt, not because 
the tyranny happened to be monarchical, but because the 
revolt happened to be wholly national. It was not so with 
France. Without a limit to the absolute sway of tyranny 


it would be utterly impossible to have any perceivable cause | 


of revolt against it. Thus, the Church was the immediate 
producing cause of our own struggle for freedom, because, 
apart from it, there would have been, as in the case of 
’ France, no limit, and therefore no organic or constitutional 
sense, to the potential force of it. Had we possessed no 
Langton we should have had no perceivable end, and 
therefore no perceivable beginning, to our rebellion. In 
other words, we should have had no organic or constitu- 
tional element, and therefore no primary cause for 
rebellion. This is exactly what the French Revolution 
lacked. It had no real cause because it had no organic 
cause behind it. It was simply one chaotic or blind force 


(a muddle of popular sections) working against another : 


chaotic force (a muddle of unpopular sections). In fact, 
it began and ended as a volcano does. Had France, like 
England, possessed a Langton, she would have been saved 
from her reign of terror and carnage. But her position 
was hopeless from the first, for her Church was but a mere 
nonentity, and it had been so for geuerations, for even the 
sway and influence of the great Richelieu was a merely 
secular and wholly immoral form of rule. Thus, by view- 
ing this red epoch of history from an original point of 
view—from a point of view of justice and morality—we 
are made to see, by the very absence of those elemenis, 
the originating cause. 


This is the reason why the French Revolution produced | 


no historical giant, for even its greatest and most popular 
hero, if it had one in particular, was a mere marionette of 
a base and degraded mediocracy. This is the reason why 


France has not even yet escaped from the effects of such 


insular corruption. And she never will until she becomes 
reimbued with the great and true spirit of Catholicism. 
She will always remain subject, through her volcanic and 
impetuous forms of freedom, to these rumbling outbursts 
of unbridled passions 
with self-destruction—racial suicide. 


say we are referring to Napoleon—mistook the shadow of 
greatness for its substance. 


Hence he fell—the hope and glory of France perishing | 


with him—and by the hand of a similar genius, who, from 
the purer sense of freedom which characterised his race. 
made no mistake with respect to the substance of it. In 
fact, it is necessary to be able to appreciate moral greatness 
before it becomes possible to sound the depths, and there- 
fore conquer, human passions. There is nothing but 
physical convulsion otherwise. Thus it has proved a 


difficult, not to say a hopeless, task to those historians of i 


the French Revolution to give a moral, and therefore a 
correct and just interpretation of the outstanding 
characters with which it is associated, simply because it 
was not an organic eruption of human nature, but, on 
both sides, a veritable inorganic or wholly blind con- 
vulsion of human passions. Taking the character of 
Robespierre, whose history forms the subject of Mr. 
Warwick’s interesting and handsome volume, nothing more 


can be added apart from the mere surmising which bears | 


on the facts of his life. He might have been a genius, but 
facts do not proclaim it. Otherwise not only France, but 
the world, would have been a gainer by it. He might have 
possessed all those high and low qualities which historians 
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which are ultimately associated ' 
Once only has she | 
been swayed by the force of supreme or restricting genius, 

but, unhappily for her, that genius—and we need hardly | 
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and acquaintances have imputed to him, from which autho- 
rities Mr. Warwick quotes, but facts do not prove it. How, 
for instance, are we to reconcile his badness with his good- 
ness of heart, his strength with his weakness, his humanity 
with his inhumanity? All these are purely mediocre 
characteristics, and really prove nothing as to the supreme 
or self-character. ‘ 

, Robespierre, in fact, like all his contemporaries, has no 
claim to greatness or self-supremacy, for he never actually 
emerged from the slough of mediocracy. He was swayed 
by mediocre idealism, and through the very impotence of 
his vanity for higher assumption became a. victim, like the 
others before him, to common or vulgar passions. Mr. 
| Warwick, of course, attempts to prove nothing absolute 
| with regard to Robespierre’s character. Indeed, such an 
attempt, as we trust we have made clear, would be futile, 
seeing that the Revolution can boast of no absolute forma- 
tion of history. For its history merely tells us that brutal- 
isation, whether in the form of a depraved monarchy, a 
lustful and vicious oligarchy, or a maddened people, is, 
after all, but brutalisation. The lesson France itself might 
have learned from it is quite another matter. This volume 
is a companion one to Mr, Warwick’s two previous 
volumes on Mirabeau and Danton, and, besides possessing 
the advantage of an index, is well provided with plate 
engravings of the various revolutionary leaders. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


ON RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 


To the Editur of Tue Acaprmy. 


Sir, On Retiring From Basin. ss'’—the phrase haunts, and 
haunts unpleasantly, leaving a Liticr taste in the mouth when 
the words have been said; therefore, after reading your artic! 
in Tur AcapEemy of September 18, my impulse was to as: a. 
| sir, as the editor of the Gne pcjcr which claims to repic....i 

Literature in its highest and best, to ignore this whole mun 
matter, which can have nothing in common with your aims, 
and no | nger to lend your pages to the discussion of a subjeet 
so ignobiy. Yet on further consideration I acknowledged you 
are right, the words cannvt be ignored, fur they tell of a peril 
in our midst which has to be faced. 

Out of every thousand volumes displayed for sale vou will 
find nine hundred and _ ninety-nine wlich contain hardly one 
grammatical sentence, and seldom an incident or a speech which 
even has the merit of being true to life. Fo lish men and silly 
women secure large incomes because they write stories which 
pander to the worst instincts of other men and women as soul- 
less as themselves. Publishere grow rich cn the same garbage, 
and the halfpenny Press dares to preclaim itself a literary 
critic so that it may guide the taste of its followers and bid them 
wallow the deeper in the gutter’s mire. And the reason of all 
this is Business !—Business !—Business ! 
| These writers say : “I want to make money. I can write foolish- 
ness or filth (as the case may be), for these are the thinvs I un- 
derstand. Therefore I will set out to purvey them, weighed or 
measured into chapters or short stories of the lengths or quan- 
tities which will sell.’? The publishers echo those words :— 
“Which will sell,” and knowing them to be true look eagerly for 
the “ goods’’ to be delivered to them, while after the publica- 
| tion the halfpenny Press says: “This writer is not above the 
heads of the people ; he—or more probably she—is on their level ; 
| there is not a word in his—or her—book which will uplift the 
soul, which will give rise te one noble thought. Therefore, the 
book is bound to sell; we will praise it as creat literature, set- 
ting the seal of our approval upon it. Other works of the same 
kind will be advertised in our columns, and our revenue will 
increase.’’ So the matter goes on, so the ball is set rolling, and 
presently the publie hails the writer of that book, and of many 
more, as a “famous author,” as “a great literary man or 
woman,” while the writer who is really great, whose immortal 
soul passes to his paper through the magic of his pen, is left 
often unpublished, generally unread. His works do not appeal 
to the vulzar crow, therefore there is “no money in them,” say 
, the publishers; and the halfpenny Press, tuo cunning to show 

how it is guided by the possibilities of revenue, cloaks its mean- 
ness urler the garb of criticism, and dares to find fault with 
what if cannot understand. A case, indeed, of the sparrows 
who peck to death the senzster left to their mercy. 
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_ With these “business people’’ there is no ideal of “ uphold- 
ing the torch,” no dream of yraving at least one lasting thought 
upon the souls of other men. All is moneymaking, and where 


one hears of any of these authors “ retiring from business"’ one 


can but feel the phrase is fitting. The bitterness begins with 
the memory of what authorship should be, what these writers, 
on the strength of their published pages and their frothy popu- 
larity, dare to claim they are. Such a one can retire as a grocer 
who has sold sand for sugar may retire; as a sausage manufac- 
turer, who has supplied ptomaine-tainted carrion in the guise 
of wholesome food, may retire if he escapes the sanitary inspector 
long enough; but do not let us mention the “rotirement’’ of 
such as these in the same breath with the rest. that. may come 
to the literary worker when, his work done, he lays down his 
pen. i 

These people mak + a business of whatever gift may be theirs ; 
they prostitute and trade upon it as lost women trade upon and 
prostitute their own beauty. for the degradation brings money. 
Therefore it is that the best hope for the future lies in the 
wail: “ Novel-writing does not pay.'’ Thank God for that—one 
could wish the day mizht dawn when there would no longer be 
any thought of money in connection with literary work, when 
pen would be but put on paper as a labour of love. Then we 
might see the Torch-holders come into their own—then these 
business people would turn their talents into other grooves, the 
halfpenny Press woul no longer pose as a critic, because criti- 
cism would not “ pay,’’ and the public would either not read at 


all or else would read that which was good. 
A Woman JovrNatist. 


“SHALL AND WILL.” 
To the Editor of THe Acapemx. , 


Sm,—All English readers of THE AcapEMy must feel in- 
debted to “A French Linguist ’’ for his painstaking exposition 
of various niceties of their mother tongue. When. one’s casual 
reading affords such constructions as the following: “An im- 
posing stall, on which is shown glorious fruits and a variety of 
exhibits” (Evening Standard, September 20, 1909, p. 10), and the 
works of some of our classic authors are proved to contain 
abundant grammatical blunders, it is impossible not to be 
astonished at the mastery of English that your contributor dis- 


plays—a mastery probably far greater than that attained by | 


the vast majority of those to whem that far from simple language 
has from childhood been familiar. 

If, however, I durst again pose as a critic, I would point out 
that your correspondent, in writing “I shall beg my readers’ 
leave,’’ actually transcresses his own rule with respect to shall 
and will, a future petition not being the subject of his thoughts. 
Also I may remark that in translating “J’irais vous voir’’ by 
“TI would go and see you,”’ he is wrongfully, though colloquially, 
employing and in the sense of the English to,.Latin ut, Italian 
per, and German um. To go in order to do a thing is not at 
all necessarily the same as going and doing it. The failure 
of the project of Jack and Jill, after their toilsome tramp, is 
not unknown even in the nursery. 

No one who has given any attention to Thackeray’s works can 
be surprised to find a quotation from one of them in a list of 
erroneous sentences. Whether Dr. Johnson, who occasionally 
made odd mistakes in letter-writing, was so incorrect in the 
use of shall and will as appears in the narrative of his Scotch 
friend, Boswell, may reasonably be doubted. Buswell’s in- 
correct use of would (since “in the second person that auxiliary 
is used which is expected in the answer ’’—Onions, “An Advanced 
English Syntax,"’ p. 137) is exemplified in his report of a con- 
versation with Johnson :— Boswell: “ Would you teach. this 
child . . . anything?’* Johnson: “No, I should not be 
apt to teach it.”” Boswell: “Would not you have a pleasure 
in teaching it?” Johnson: “No, sir, I should not have a 
pleasure in teaching it.”’ (Boswell’s “ Johnson,’’ ed. Croker, II., 
103). Again, it is highly probable that in his relation of 
Johnson’s remarks concerning Foote, quoted in a recent review 
in Tre Acapemy—“He knew [ would have broken his bones. 
T would have saved him the trouble of cutting off a lez; T would 
not have left him a leg to cut off’ (op. cit., p. 96}—Boswell un- 
wittingly substituted would for should. 

Turning now to the first part of “ A French Linguist’s”’ letter. 
I may observe that I have been unable to meet with any English 
person willing to admit the validity of the sentence, “I do not 
sec why he shall go."" Here should is due for shall, should being 
used “virtually as a present indicative—tlike ought, and with 
the same meaning” (Onions, op. cif., p. 136). To employ shall 
in'lieu of the past subjunctive should in the relative clause, “ why 
he should go,”? would be to do violence to English usage. 
Curiously enough, your able correspondent writes with accuracy : 
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: above title in his last letter. 


“Ts that a reason why educationists shuld continue . . 4" 


and then mistakenly asserts in his note that every English 
linguist would have used shall for should in that question. 

In the sentence, “I do not see why he will go away now,” 
correctness would be attained by the substitution of should for 
will, the statement being equivalent to “I do not sce any reason 
for his going away.” 

In the next sentence, “I do not see why he will go away now,” 
the reference is at first apparently to some future departure, 
but that idea is contradicted bv the final word now, and con- 
fusion of thought results. _ Moreover, the question at issue is 
ostensibly the cause of a certain action about to be performed—— 
possibly very much against the will of one who “drags at each 
remove a lengthening chain.’’ Volition would be expressed by 
saying “why he should wish to go away.” 

In the fourth sentence, “I said that I did not see why he 
would go away now,”’ should is again required in the secondary 
clause. With reference to a past action, one might indeed say, 
“TI do not see why he would persist [eg. voluntarily persisted] in 
going.’ To introduce the sense of il roudrait into the example 
given by your correspondent, an Englishman would replace 
would go away by should wish to go away. It is doubtless as futil- 
to regret that ‘English and French idiom cannot be brought 
precisely into line as to lament that our modern writers of prose 
are not, as a rule, equal to the French in conciseness and bril- 
liancy of style 

Your correspondent very rightly insists on the importance 
of the practice of translating one’s own into an alien speech. 
When the student unversed in languages, and one who has given 
attention to foreign literature take up for examination purposes 
some subject that is new to both, the advantage is almost in- 
variably with the latter, whose linguistic labours have taught 
him the meaning and the right use of the words in his native 
vocabulary. It may, however, be questioned whether ‘your 
correspondent proves his case when he demonstrates the use- 
fulness of French in rendering clear the meaning of such jargon 
as “He tells me that that that that is in that sentence is anoun,” 
for no genuine Englishman would ever pen the like except as 
a verbal puzzle. The juggler’s hall-p'ay is not comparable to 
honest cricket. 

Francis H. Butrer. 


TENNYSON AND HIS “WHITEWASHERS.” 
To the Editor of Tne AcaprMY. 


Sir.—I see Mr. Clark has added “and their failure’ to the 
I would ask: Failure to do what? 
Failure to “ whitewash’? Tennyson? Certainly! I admit it! 
T congratulate Mr. Clark on his enlizhtenment. Wordsworth’s 
opinion of Tennyson was, “A true poetic genius,” and true 
poctic genius will shine through all th: “ whitewashing "’ we are 
able to do. 

I then read: “For a correspondent who says that I’’—note 
the pronoun—“ rightly designated Shakespeare as the myriad- 
minded.” Well! TI still savy Mr. Clark rightly designated 
Shakespeare as the myriad-minded, but that does not_necessarily 
imply that he was the originator of the ecmpound. Your corre- 
spondent must think that I am quilty of the most subtle flat- 
tery if he inferred from my letter that he was capable of any- 
thing so original. 

Then, again, your correspondent writes: “They have gone 
wide of the clear issue.’? How docs he reconcile this with his 
later statement? “Mr. Chettle’s letter 's, as T have shown, not 
so subtle as Mr. Cook’s, and, more ver, it lies in the straight 
path of this controversy.” ; : 

I should here correct an omission in my previous letter, I spoke 
of “the lyrics ‘The Princess,’ ‘In Memoriam,’ and ‘Maud.’ "Tt 
should have read the lyrics in “The Princess,”’ “In Memoriam,” 
and © Maud.’’ Anyone excepting Mr. Clark would have known 
that it was the lyrics contained in those respective poems that 
were alluded to. 

Now for the burning passion in “Fatima.” Mr. Clark 
writes, “ What Milton meant was the spiritual passion.” Have 
we to take his assumption of what Milton meant by passionate? 
Then he says: “Passion that embraces the whole universe!’ 
Is not the passion as exemplified in “Fatima,” the life of the 
whole universe? a 

Your correspondent objects to Macaulay as a critic of poetry. 
Verr well, I will dispense with him, there are others I can 
call to my aid. Wordsworth's first opinion of Tennyson has 
been given previously ; later he said, “He is decidedly the first 
of our living poets.” Charles Kinzsley, writing of Tennyson’s 
earlier poems, says, “A poet who not only combined the cun- 
ning mslody of Moore, the rich fulness of Keats. and the sith- 
plicity of Wordsworth, but one who was introducing a method 
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of observing nature different from that of all three, and yet 
succeeding in everything which they had attempted often in 
vain.” tage when expounding on “ The Princess,’’ he wrote: 
“Mr. Tennyson shows himself more than ever the poet of the 
day.’’ Edgar Allan Poe, the great American author (in welcom- 
ing Tennyson—after the publication of his second book in 1832), 
“ foubted if he were not the greatest of poets.’’ - Emerson de- 
clared, that “No one had a finer ear, nor more command of the 
‘Keys of language,’ than Alfred Tennyson.” 

Does our “most learned’ controversialist know that there 
are three, or at the most four, great elegies in the English 
language, and that Tennyson’s “In Memoriam ”’ is one—if not 
the greatest? Milton’s “Lycidas’” and Shelley's ‘“ Adonais”’ 
are, as it were, “elaborate monuments carved in marble, cun- 
ningly wrought, beautified, and adorned by the chisel of the 
master hand. But these monuments are cold, severe, inani- 
mate. ‘In Memoriam’ may be better likened to a tree of 
de-pest root, watered by the springs of human sorrow, spreading 
out a hundred branches, green with multitudinous leaves, cast- 
ing a far, thick shadow, exhaling sweet perfume—a living work 
of nature awful in its mysteries, pregnant in its meanings. 
This is the tree which waves its branches over a grave, drawing 
life and vigour from the darkened recess where the eye of man 
cannot penetrate. It is better to have raised the tree than to 
have designed the monument; better to have added to the 
glory and consecration of life than to have bemoaned the 
terrors of death.” And thus “‘In Memoriam’ achieves the 
highest purpose and secures the foremost place. It is an 
eloquent sermon of life preached from the text of inscrutable 
death. It rises from the depths of despair to the serenity of 
hope and faith. It shows the ‘budding morrow in midnight’ ; 
it points to the vivid rainbow arched across the storm-darkened 
firmament.” 

Mr. Clark complains of the contradiction in two stanzas he 
quoted from “Sixty Years After.” If he had even the dim 
insight that Mr. Cook gave him credit for he would see that 
there is no contradiction. He has fallen into that elementary 
error of abstracting isolated stanzas without reference to the 
context. If the intervening stanzas are read in conjanction 
with the ones quoted, there is nothing contradictory in The 
latter. I would call attention to the interrogation mark. which 
might assist Mr. Clark to understand what he reads. I should 
have thought—after reading his letter—that he would, “if only 
for his own complacency, have gathered information on the 
subject betore discoursing upon it’’; but perhaps “ Stupidity 
and a Sound Digestion’ account for much. 

Mr. Clark has apparently been reading an elementary text- 
book on Elizabethan literature, and taken the words only, not 
the spirit of the writers. Dryden, I micht add, gave Shake- 
speare a third place in English literature. He put Beaumont 
and Fletcher first, Ben Jonson second, and Shakespeare third. 
I endorse Mr. Cook’s statement that it took a myriad-minded 
Goethe to “discover’’ a myriad-minded Shakespeare. 

I would like to ask: Is it any the less true that Shakespeare 
stands alone, superior to all others, the greatest in literature, 
because elementary schoo] teachers tell their pupils this fact? 
Yet Mr. Clark seems to get material for his letter from such 
small incidents. 

Then towards the end of your correspondent’s long epistle, he 
quotes from Goethe, “In any controversy, the instant we feel 
angry we have already ceased striving for the truth, and begun 
striving for ourselves” 
Goethe's dictum in this controversy unless—Is it possible? Can 
human vanity go to such lengths?—Mr. Clark wishes us 
to understand that he has read Goethe. 


Freperice H. Currte. 


To the Editor of THe Acanrmy. 


Sir,—In perusing your last issue I came across a miniature 
Encyclopedia Britannica, signed “Henry David Clark.’ 
Although I do not feel capable of writing a second so comprehen- 
sive work in reply, I should just like to remind Mr. Clark that 
“comparisons are odious.’’ What, in the name of the Graces, 
has George Meredith’s funeral to do with the “Ode on the Duke 
af Wellington’? This parallel struck me as being as inconse- 

ment as the conversation of that eccentric creature, Mr. F.’s 

unt, in “Wittle Dorrit,’? who would have interrupted a dis- 
cussion of Homer with the remark that “There were milestones 
on the Dover road.’’ 

It was kind of Mr. Clark to only give us the first half of 
Prospero’s famous saying, “We are such stuff as dreams are 
made‘on, and our little life is rounded by a sleep,’’ because one 
fulfilled the latter part of this sage utterance unwittingly, it 


- being bedtime ere one reached the end of his philippic. 
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Mr. Clark accuses me of conspiracy with Mr. Cook because we 
both used the word “ discovered’ in the same sense. Did Mr. 
Clark notice that we also mutually employed “and’’ several 
times? We must surely have plotted in true Guy Fawkesian 
manner in that case, for if we had not one of us would have 
written “ and’ and the other “ amperdesant.”’ 

Iam very sorry I cannot oblige Mr. Clark by reading Shelley's 
stanzas on “ Mutability,’’? because I obliged myself some years 
ago. But why will Mr. Clark, and so many other people, ever 
set greatness beside greatness and then call the lesser star a 
torch? I never denied that Shelley, the bright, ethereal spirit 
whose voice winged to the dawn in joyous pseans, was not infinitely 
in advance of Tennyson. I have not conned his “Ode to the 
West Wind” in vain. This pice always appeals to me more 
unerringly than “The Skylark.’’ Shelley composed it whilst 
viewing a wood on the outskirts of Florence, in the Cisalpine 
regions, being tossed by a violent tempest, and one can imagine 
the spiritual exaltation of the poet, whose physical strength 
often flagged, in beholding the wild freedom of the elements. 
His life pulsates with futile endeavours to loosen the odious 
shackles of flesh and bestride the fierce blast in its mighty con- 
quest through the world. One can see him stumbling blindly 
after the fleeting splendours of the storm, striving to seize or 
to follow, and then suddenly finding himself breathless and ex- 
hausted, a frail human thing broken by a brief delirious dream 
of the Unattainable, whilst the vast wind sweeps on and past 
him, heedless, undaunted, in its primordial force. And all the 
glorious sou] of the man sobs out into the cry : — 

“T fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed!’’ 

It is the old story of Prometheus bound, of Icarus hurled 
downwards from the sky. 

But wherefore deny that Tennyson was not a shining light be- 
cause he lacks the starry flame of Shelley? Greek dces not meet 
Greek in the Halls of Fame, nor does Browning challenge Dante. 
But, still, if one Titan is not so gigantic as another it does 
not mean that he is not fitanic at all. To me every bard is a 
leader who, by the sheer magnetism of his art, has enchanted 
the hearts of multitudes, made the ideal stir in the dormant minds 
of men and impressed them as something grand and chivalrous. 
There was witchery in the singer to do so, to force his chant 
above the clang of machinery and beat of hammers which 
drown all else to-day. Let the fusty botanist of a critic come 
and tear his lilies to pieces, compare their petals and number 
their pistils; I repeat there was glamour in their bloomy fra- 
grance, and he who mauled to pronounce them sickly could not 
well gauge their perfume when they grew within the fields of 
Ardath. 

But what is the use of arguing? Does Mr. Clark remember 
those other lines of Goethe’s—I have not the temerity to trans- 
late them :— 


“Wer will der Menge widerstehn? 

Ich widersteh’ ihr nicht, ich lass sie gehn. 

Sie schwebt und webt und schwankt und s:hwirrt, 
Bis sie endlich wieder Einheit wird.” 


Rroma Miriam Brocw. 


To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Srr,—As others have so ably taken up the defence of Tenny- 
son I will only ask space for a final word or two in reply to 
Mr. David Clark. When Dr. Johnson’s argument misfired he 
knocked his opponent down with the butt-end. When Mr. 
Clark’s fails he drowns his opponents in a flood of verbosity. 
He gives his case away by abuse of his critics; he complains of 
misrepresentation, and then proceeds to show that he was not 
misrepresented ; and he hints at a dark conspiracy because Miss 
Bloch, of Chiswick, uses a word in the same sense that I did! 
I have not the honour of that lady’s acquaintance, but I cer- 
tainly did admire the frank way in which she made the personal 
equation, owned her bias in favour of wild Paganism, took 
thankfully what suited her, leaving the other poems for those 
of wider needs ; and she avoided the current folly of assuming 
that works not suited to her personal bias were, therefore, not 
fine poetry. This is the only position which justifies a person 
criticising Art at all, and had Mr. Clark taken the same wise 
course there would have been no protest from me. 

In one point Mr. Clark shows himself a complete Innocent 
Abroad. He assumes that his application of certain canons 
laid down by great poets is equivalent to their personal judg- 
ment of Tennyson. The most wooden-headed criticism that dis- 
graces critics comes of the maladroit application of canons to 
artists of original genius. Mr, Clark having applied Milton’s 
canon of simplicity to Tennyson, and finding that he stands the 
test better than Milton himself, he runs away and says that 


} simplicity is not simplicity, but grandeur, profundity, etc. ! 
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magnificent poem with even elementary intelligence he would 
have seen that it is a monologue by an old man on the brink 
of the grave reviewing the drama of his life, contrasting the 
outlook of youth and age, and pointing with glowing scorn to 
the grimmest of grim facts of life, and contrasting them with 
the promises of enthusiasts and the beaming visions of youth. 
The essence of the work is these antithetical contrasts ; yet Mr. 
Clark characteristically sees only “ muddy contradictions ’’! And 
he quotes Carlyle to condemn Mennyoon as a poet for lack cf 
sincerity. Praise from such a reader is more belittling than 
blame; and Shelley will need “whitewashing’’ to hide the 
damaging effects of his laudation, which is as lacking in judg- 
ment as his sneers at Tennyson. Physically, Tennyson was said 
to unite the strength of Hercules with the grace of Apollo; in 
that poem he shows equal grace and strength as a poet, with a 
cosmic sweep of vision. Who but Shakespeare, Dante, or Tenny- 
son could have summed in two lines the heaven-high hopes and 
promises of the French Revolution, and their extinction in an 
orgy of blood, as the Victorian poet does in the following, which 
prophetically foreshadow the Gousdlecs promises of the new 
revolutionists, the Anarchical Socialists, and their ultimate ex- 
tinction in deadly disillusionment :— 


“France had shown a light to all men, preach’d a gospel, all 
men’s good ; 

Celtic Demos rose a Demon, shriek’d, and slaked the light with 
blood."’ 


It is only a great poet that can give such heaven-hell anti- 
theses in a lightning flash, and such have their place in fine poetry 
no less than the soft, sweet, and cloying sensuousness of a Shelley. 
Tennyson is so great an artist that carping criticism is terribly 
out of place; and I firmly believe that were Milton and Shelley 
with us they would rather be stoned with Tennyson than 
be set over against him for the humiliating laudation of the 
stoners—or mud-throwers is the more correct antithesis of “white- 
washers,”’ as we are so insultingly called. 

One thing is certain, that were Milton, Shelley, and Coleridge 
now living their opinion of Tennyson would be immeasurably 
higher than Mr. David Clark's; and I again reiterate my pro- 
test against the attempted belittlement of one of the greatest of 
our poets, one of that glorious constellation in which Shake- 
speare is king. 

E. Wakr Coox. 


“PATIENTS ON THE MONUMENT.” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapDEMY. 


Sm,—The letter under this head in your current issue presents 
three alternatives to your readers :— 


(a) A deliberate hoax; 

(0) An exhibition of inappreciation on the part of yourself 
and your correspondent of Lewis Carroll’s humour ; 

(c) A liberty of publicity designedly given by you to enable 
“G. V.” to air his egregious stupidity. 

“Twelfth Night’? was written in Shakespeare’s second period, 
1596-1600, and the Monument was built to commemorate the 
Fire of London, 1666. 


Which alternative do you advise ?—Yours, etc., ee 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY. 


Sm,—Possibly one detail for which your correspondent 
“G. V.”” may be grateful is the fact that ‘the Monument near 
London Bridge’ was erected 1671-1677 from designs by Chris- 
topher Wren. Also he may note that “Mr. Dodgson (Lewis 
Carroll)”’ had a sense of humour, and a certain capacity for 


satire. 
oO. W. 


[We are pleased to have the above informing epistles. It 
must have beck quite obvious to everybody possessed of even a 
tithe of the humorous faculty which Lewis Carroll possessed that 
the letter of our correspondent “G. V.’’ was not intended to 
be taken quite seriously. We did not consider it necessary to 
dwell upon the chronology of the matter any more than it is really 
necessary for us to point out to the readers of this journal, and to 
“A. Z." particularly, that there cannot be “ three alternatives.”’ 
—Ep. Tur Acapemy.] 
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, © Handy Dictionary.” 
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“The Background.’ By W. J. Eccott. 

“The Bluffshire Couricr.’’ By Pentland Peile. 

“Stephen's Book of the Farm.’’ New Issue. Edited by James 
Macdonald, F.R.S.E. With over 700 Illustrations and 
Animal Portraits. In six Divisional Volumes at 10s. 6d. 
each; or Three Volumes, of over 500 pages each, price One 
Guinea per Volume. 

“ Life of Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain, G.C.B.’’ By 
G. W. Forrest, C.I.E. With 2 Portraits in Photogravure. 
18s. net. 

“Stories of the English.” With Fifty [llustrations. 58. net. 

Oxe Suituine Eacu: 

« Hints on the Game of Golf."". By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

“Hints on Hockey.’? With Plans and Rules. 

“Lawn Tennis.”” By Captain 8. C. F. Peile. 

By the Rev. James Stormonth. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised by ariies Bayne. 

» The Subaltern. ? ‘By Rev. G. R. Gleig 
« Ancient Classics for English oles 8 Edited by the Rev. W. 
Lucas Collins, M.A. 
» Foreign Classics for English Readers.’’ Edited by Mrs. Oli- 


phant. 
Edited by Wil- 
liam Knight, LL.D. 
“Scots Poems.’ By Robert Fergusson. 
Portrait. 


A. R MOWBRAY & CO 


“The Heavenly Vision.”” A Second Selection of Sermons 
preached by the late George Howard Wilkinson, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of St. Andrews. 

“John Keble.’’? By the Hon. Edward L. Wood. “Leaders of 
the Church’ Series. Edited by the Right Hon. G. W. E. 
Russell. } 

“The Meaning of the Months.”” By the Rev. Canon E. E. 
Holmes. 

“A History of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta.’’ By Geo 
Longridge, B.A. New and Revised Edition Edited bv 
Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. 

“The Christian Way.’’ A Manual for Communicants. By the 
Very Rev. Vernon Staley. 

Fénelon’s “Maxims of the Mystics.”’ Translated with a Fore. 
word by Watkin W. W illiams, M.A. Volume VI. in “ Mow- 


bray’s Devotional Library.’’ Edited by the Rev. B. W. 
Randolph, D.D. 


With Photogravure 


» “The English Churchman’s Library’? :— 


By Colonel C. E. Callwell, C.B. New ! 
6d. 


“The Atonement.”” By the Rev. J. A. V. Magee. 
“The Three Creeds of the Church.’’ By the Rev. Charles 
Knapp, D.D 
“The Book of Common Prayer.’’ Five Sermons Preached 
in St. Paul’s. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt. 
Arts of the Church’ Series. Edited by the Rev. Percy 
De sarmer, M.A. 
“(Gothic Architecture in England.’’ By the Rev. Dr. 
Hermitage Day. 
“Church Music.” By the Rev. Maurice Bell. 
General Editor, the 


“The 
“The Churehman’s Penny Library.” 
Editor of “The Sign’ 
“The Story of the S. PG” By the Rev. Canon Robinson. 
“ The Earthly Life of Our Lord.” . By the Rev. B. W. Ran- 
dolph, D.D. 
“Hints to Those who are Preparing for Holy Orders."’ By the 
Ven. Archdeacon Ducat. New and Revised Edition. 
“ Muowbray’s Annual.”” The Churechman’s Year Book and En- 
eyclopsedia.’? Second Year of Issue. 
“The Common Problem; and Other Papers.” By Ruth Eva 
Pricstley. 


“The Hours of Prayer.” By the Rev. Father Trenholme, 
S.S.LE. 
“Quivt Days.’? Readings and Biepetions for Those who De- 


sire a Gaiet Day, but. who arc, unable to go into Retreat. 
By the Author of “ Preparatio.”’ etc. ' 

“The Sim.’’ Annual Volume for 1909. 

Mowbray's Kalendars and Almanacks for Churchpeople. 

““\ Motto Kalendar.”” Compiled by the Mother Kate of St. 
Saviour's Priory. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


“Memorials of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” By William Macdonald 
Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of London. With numerous 
Illustrations by Louis Weirter, R.B.A. Plans, Diagrams, 
and Other Pictures. 16s. net. 

“Chateaubriand and his Court of Women.’’ By Francis Gribble. 
With Six Photogravures. 15s. net. 

“The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club.”” - By Charles 
Dickens. With all the Original Illustrations. A Portrait 
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of Dickens, and about 250 additional pictures of originals 
of characters and places, scenes and incidents, curious and 
topical illusions, references and analogies reproduced from 
contemporary prints and pictures from the collection of C. 
Van Noorden and other sotrces, and from Photographs. 
Together with the original announcement of the work, dedi- 
cation of the original edition, prefaces, addresses, and sup- 
pressed notes, etc., reprinted from the “ Victoria’’ Edition, 
with the Notes by Charles Plumptre Johnson. Two 
Volumes. 21s. net. 

“French Vignettes: A Series of Dramatic Episodes, 1787-1871.” 
By M. Betham-Edwards. 
by Special Permission. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A History of St. Paul’s School.” By Michael F. J. 


McDonnell. With 48 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
12s, 6d. net. 
“Yet Again.”” By Max Beerbohm. 5s. net. 


“Moretum Alterum.”’ By James B. Winterbotham. 5s. net. 

“The Organ and its Position in Musical Art.’’ A Book for 
Musicians and Amateurs. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“South Africa: From the Great Trek to Union.’? By Frank 
R. Cana. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 

“George Meredith: Some Early Appreciations.” 
Maurice Buxton Forman. 5s. net. 

“The Smugglers: Picturesque Chapters in the History of an 
Ancient Industry.’’ By Charles G. Harper. Illustrated 
by Paul Hardy from Old-time Prints and by the Author. 
21s. net. 

“Pottery: A Practical Handbook for Art Teachers and 
Students.’’ By Richard Lunn. Volume II.—Pottery Deco- 
ration, with about 50 Illustrations. 

“Christmas Books.”” By Charles Dickens. With 12 Steel 
Plates and 54 Woodcut Illustrations. 5s. net. 

“The Gateway to the Sahara: Observations and Experiences in 
Tripoli.” By C. W. Furlong, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations 
from Paintings in Colour, Drawings in Black and White, 
and Photographs by the Author. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The Minstrelsy of Isis: An Anthology of Poems relating to 
Oxford and all phases of Oxford life.” Selected and ar- 
ranged by J. B. Firth. With 24 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

“The Magic Casement: A Book of Faéry Poems, civing Glimpses 
of the World beyond the Casement.’’ Selected and ar- 
ranged with Introduction by Alfred Noyes. Illustrated by 
Stephen Reid. 6s. net. 

“The Craftsman’s Plant-Book, or Figures of Plants selected 
from the Old Herbals.’’ By Richard G. Hatton. With 
Numerous Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. 


Selected by 


With 12 Portraits Reproduced | 





_ “Potter and Sheard’s Catechizings.”’ 


» “My Sunday School and Children’s Service.”’ 


; “Church and People.” 


: “Some Incidents of the Last Journey to Jerusalein.”” 


Arranged with Notes and Additional Drawings, and an Essay , 


on the use of Plants in Decorative Design. 

“ The Tower of London, Fortress, Prison, Palace.”” By Charles 
G. Harper. Illustrated by the Author and from Photo- 
graphs by W. S. Campbell. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Siena: The Story of a Medieval Commune.’’ By Ferdinand | 


Schevill. 
net. 
“The Literary Man’s Bible.”” A Sclection of passages from the 
Old Testament, historic, poetic, and philosophic. illustrating 
Hebrew Literature, arranged with Introductory Essays and 
Annotations. By W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D. A New 
and Popular Edition, with a new Preface. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The Welsh Religious Revival, 1904-5: A Retrospect and a 
Criticism.”” By the Rev. J. Vyrnwy Morgan, D.D. With 
Frontispiece Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 6s. each. 
“The Glimpse: An Adventure of the Soul.’’ By Arnold Ben- 


‘nett. 
“The Sheriff of Dyke Hole: The Story of a Legacy.’” By Ridg- 
well Cullum. 
“Paths Perilous.” By Sidney Pickering. 
“Testimony.’’ By Alice and Claude Askew. 
“The Agony Column.”’ By C. A. Dawson Scott. 
“The Screen.’’ By Vincent Brown. 
“The End of the Rainbow.’’ By Stella M. Diring. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. 


“A Study of the Principles of Nature.” By Frederick Hoven. 
den, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.M.S. With 51 Illustrations. 6s. 


net. 

“ What is Life? or, Where are We? What are We? Whence Did 
We Come? and Whither Do We Go?’’ By Frederick Hoven- 
den. Illustrated. Third Edition. 6s. net. : 

“Text Book of Mechanical Engineering.’”? By Wilfrid J. Line- 
ham. Eleventh Edition. 1,244 Pages, 1,053 Illustrations, 
and 19 Folding Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dickens’ Famous Christmas Numbers of “All the Year Round”’ 
and “ Household Words,”’ with the Authors’ Names to each 


Google 





Chapter. Now published for the First Time, Complcte as 
originally issued. With a Coloured Frontispiece to each 
Volume by Audley Gunston and A. Jules Cocdinan, 
Eighteen Volumes. 1s. net each. ae 


MESSRS. SKEFFINGTON & SON | 


“Notes of Sermons for the Year.’? Eighty New and Original 
Short Sermons for the Sundays, the Chief Holy Days, and 
all the Saints’ Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. H. 
J. Wilmot-Buxton, M.A. To be Published in Four Quar- 
terly Parts. 2s. net each part. . 

“The Old Road.’”? Thirty Entirely New and Original Plain Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, M.A. 5s. 3 

~The Kingdom of Christ Upon Earth.” By the late Biahu 
Allan Becher Webb. With Preface by Canon Body. 3s. 6d." 
net. 

“The Earthly Footsteps of Jesus.’’ Thirty-two New Sermons. 
By the Rev. H. D. S. Sweetapple, D.D., Rector of Dowlish - 
Wake. Price, 5s, 

“ Addresses to Men.”” By the Rev. C. Li. Ivens, M.A. With 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of Wakefield. 2s. 6d. net, 

“The Writing on the Sky.” A New Volume of Nincteen Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. David Ross Fotheringham, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

“The Country Pulpit.”” Village Sermons by the Rev. J. A. 
Craigie, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Paedagogus. Twelve Sermons on the Education Question. 6y 
the Rev. Thomas Arnold Sedgwick, M.A. 2s. net. 

“ Harvest-tide.’’ An Entirely New Series of Twelve Sermons for 
Agate Festivals. By the Rev. Vivian R. Lennard, M.A. 

s. net. : : = 

“New Testament Studies: Gallio, Joseph Barsabbas, Our’ Lord” 
as Teacher, St. Luke, Brethren of Our Lord, Joseph of° 
Arithmathea, Pharisee and Publican, Felix and Agrippa, 
Nicodemus, Centurion, and St. Philip.’ By the Rev. Anthony 
Deane, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. : 

A New Scrics. (Series V.) 

“The Church of God.”? 2s. net. Questions and Answers,.: 

1}d. or 10s. per 100. - 

A New Guide for, 
Clergy and Sunday School Teachers. By the Revs. Canon J. 
Hasloch Potter and A. E. W. Sheard. Is. net. 

“The Church Catechism in Ancedote.’’ Collected and arranged 
by the late Rev. L. M. Dalton, M.A. 2s. net. 

An attempt to answer the question, 

“What has the Church of England done fer the people of 

Envland?’”’ By the Rev. W. J. Sexton. 2s. net. 

A Serics 


of Readinys Suitable for Lent. with six Photogray hic Hhus- 
trations. By the Rev. R. 8. P. Chesshire, M.A. 1s. 6d. net. 

“ Our Bible Text.’’ Some recently discovered Biblical Documents, 
with five Plates. By the Rev. W. 0. E. Ocsterley, D.D. 
2s. net. 

“Eight Monologues and Two Duologues, for Reciters and Ama- 
teur Actors.””. By Mary Plowman. 2s, net. ; 

“ Silver Store.’? Collected from Medieval, Christian, and Jewishs 
Mincs. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. net. - 


CASSELL & CO. 


“The Story of the Heavens.” By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL-D., 
F.R.S., in 14 fortnightly parts, 6d. net each. 

“Living London.” Edited by George R. Sims, in 36 fortnightly- 

arts, 7d. net each. 

“ Cassel]’s Annual for Boys and Girls.”” 
of “ Little Folks.” - 

* Cassell’s Little Classics.’’ The Earlier Volumes wil] comprise : 
Ascham’s “The Schoolmaster’’; Maundeville’s ‘ Voyaves 
and Travels’’; Lambh’s “Essays of Elia’; More's 
“Utopia’’; Ruskin’s “Unto This Last’’; Shelley's “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound’’; ete. With Photogravure Portrails 
and Autographs in facsimile of the respective authors. 

“The Shoulder Knot.””. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 6s. 

“New German Dictionary.’’ By Karl Breul, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

“Worry: The Disease of the Age.’’ By Dr. C. W. Salecby. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“ Charles Dickens and His Frienis.”” By W. Teignmouth Shore. 
6s. net. 

“Sentimental Tommy.” By J. M. Barrie. 
Hatherall, R.I. 3s. 6d. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 
“ Husband and Wife in the Law.’’ By Edward Jenks, B.C.L., 
M.A 


Compiled by the Editur- 


Mlustrated by W. ” 


“Socialism and the Social Movement.” By Professcer Sombart. 
Translated by Dr. M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D. 
“Francesco Petrarca, Poet and Humanist.’? By Mrs. Jerrold. 
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The Walter Scott Publishing Co.’s New Books. 


(From Coming Autumn List.) 


STORY OF OPERA. (Vol. 11 of the “ Music Story” 
Series.) E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. 


Square Crown 8vo. 224 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
(Vol. 14 of the “ Makers of British Art” Series.) J. EADIE REID. 


Square Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Photograv-re Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. (Vol. 43 of the “Great Writers” Series.) 


ASHMORE WINGATE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 1/6. 


ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING. 
Bl: A. Me ea tee ee Vol. 10 “ Useful Red” 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 


By a DENTAL SURGEON. Vol. II “Useful Red” Series. 
120 pp. Illustrated. 1/- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


With new Illustrations by Walter Hawes. Crown 8vo, White Ferrol—Richly Gilt. Price 2/6 


HYPNOTISM. pr. acBeRT MOLL. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 628 pp. Price 6/- 


MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
! C. A. KEANE, D.Sc. Ph.D. F.LC. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 520 pp. With Diagrams. Price 6/- 
The 


Se ee SCOTT PUR. THE Company 
LISHING CO, Ltp, The ‘ ” desire to state 

Works, Felling-on-Tyne 5 "ako | : MILLION LIBRARY that they pay tor all 
London: Paterncster Square, E.C., 220 VOLUMES OF STANDARD literary snegeions which 
undertake the production of every FICTION. they adopt. They also under- 
kind of Printing and Bookbinding. Own Printed Title and Im- take the production of every kind 


of book-work, fedger-making, account 


They print a visiting-card or a news- 
books, stationery, and general 


paper ; they make a memorandum priot will be given for large 


book or a bank ledger. Half-tone * numbers of this line—either printing of every kind and 
work a speciality. Please ask for to Booksellers, Circulating extent. Estimates given 
ices. - Travellers call ANY- Libraries, Village or Club upon application 
HERE on post-card notice to Lil . at the Works. 
Felling. albraries, Felling-on- 
Tyne. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square), NEW YCRK and MELBOURNE: 





Google 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 













Re-appearance of . . 
“ THE THRUSH,” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Or'ginal 


Verse. 
DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 
New Feature: Literary Articles on all Subjects. 
CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 


addressed to . . 


“THE THRUSH ” Office, 
12 & 13. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 







PRICE THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 










Inland, | 5s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 






This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Pubiisher of 
THE ACADEMY, 63, LincoLn's INN FIELps, W.C 






To, 

















Please send me the ACADEMY for the nent 






months. 1 enclose remittance va‘ue ate. 







Name 





Description __—__ 







Address 




















STANLEY PAUL'S LATEST LIST 









love story—ts ready at all Libraries and Book 


interest.” 


shops. 


THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


A. J. ANDERSON. Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


This important and fascinating romance of the love story of the 
famous friar-artist and the nun Lucrezla—the world's greatest 

First Review : Sunday Chronicle,in devoting three whole columns to this book, 
says:—* A great, picturesque and fascinating romance, to be read with eager 


Globe.—" A most readable and interesting story. The ways and manners of 
Florence and Prato during the middle of the fifteenth ceutury are po 
with carefuluess and are uot devoid of colour, and the ceutral figures of the, 
story are well and clearly defined. The book should recommend itself toal) 
interested in romance. The illustrations are excellently reproduced,” 


A Second Large Edition Ready. Third Edition at press. 


rtrayed 





Daily Telegraph.—“ A most excellent romance, 


ing romance. 
Standard. 
Guardian, —* Wonderfully well rendered. 
Liverpool Daily Post,—" The book is stro 








busy, spirited story. 


THE GAY PARADINES 
THE CHIPPENDALES 
STOLEN HONEY ... 
HEARTGREAK HILL 
IN CALVERT'S VALLE 
LOVE, THE THIEF 
CO-HEIRESSES aoe 





Ada 






TOM GALLON 


CECIL RALEIGH 





book {s published under the same title. 


POPULAR 1/- BOOKS. 
BROTHER ROGUE & BROTHER SAINT 


SHOES OF GOLD 
HAMILTON ORUMMOND 
FIRST SEVEN REVIEMVS. 


thoronghly inte: 


extremely well written and worked out, and should win hich favour 
lovers of spirited historical fiction, He will find it hard to put down tke 
volume, so ingeniously has the author worked out his plot. A really 


OTHER NEW 6j/- NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 

THE SECRET TERROR ase wee “Brenda” 

ee ee Mre. Stephen Batson 
os Robert Grant 


and Dudi 


Herman K. Viel: 


M. P. Montague 
Helen Mathers 
E. Everett-Green 


An entirely new Novel at a Popular price. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 


resting, 
with all 


fine tale 


—~e heartily recoumend it to all reuders iu contidence that they will not be 
disappointed.” 
Truth.— A stirring picture of eighteenth-ceutury Court life at St. Peters 
burg aud Versailles.” 
Morning Leader,—" A gentleman of France, 2 striking, vigorous, and charm. 


“An excellent story, The interest never fags for an instant,” 


hes.—*' Mr. Drummond writs the historicul novel with mach talent. A 


James 


A Novel adapted from the Sreat Drury Lane Drama Be sure to 
ask for ‘the Drury Lane” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another 











































ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ Idolatry.” 


colour.” 


A PROFESSIONAL 


Bedford Guardian.—" The latest in Stanley Paul's 
most of the others. a rattling good one. A rollickiu 
and cleverly constructed.” 


‘Handley Cross.'" 


HELEN MATHERS 


spirited, impulsive, and warm-hearted.” 


@ COLMOR 


THE MA 
HELEN ROWLAN 


No more humorous and witty book has been 
“Dolly Dialogues.” 


Gto. R. 


THE DEATH GAMBLE 
THE MARRIAGES OF 





H. NOEL WILLIAMS 
knows what he is writing about, The description o 
racing talk are lifelike and interesting.”” 
the vacant position.” 
STANLEY PAUL & CO,, Clifford's 





Saturday Revier.—" Full of Picturesque adventure and interesting level 


Litevary World.—* An admirable description of jungle lifo.” 


Truth.—* You must read it, it is full of go. Gay isa 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 
= 
Spectator.—"* Powerfully written, and its subject demands 


THE WIDOW: TO Tak 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE. 


[New Revised Edition, 


RIDER 


Mre. EDWARD KENNARD 


splendid series, and, Kke 
fiue tule, full of action, 


s 


THOROUGHBRED FRANCIS DODSWOoRTN 


Manchester Guardian.—* The book deserves a place on the shelf mext to 


GAY LAWLESS 


[Fourth Edition. 


delightful girl—fresb- 


[Third Edition. 


attention.” 


ING OF 


Db [Third Bastion. 


published sin 


ca the 


The ** Dally Mail” devoted over half-a-page to noticing ‘* The Widew,.” 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON 
sims 





[Third Edition. 


GEO. RF. 


MAYFAIR 


— KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Being Volume 2 of the “Drury Lane” Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 


t races, 


Financial News.—"* Mr, Hawley Smurt was the prince of racing sto: 
but it seems to us that Mr. Noel Williums has every qualification fo: 


Inn, “Tendon. 


Saturday Review.— A capital Taciug story, written by one who thoroughly 
racing folk and 


tellers, 


F filling 
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H2ye* SOTHERAN & OO. 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 


BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
87, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 


Telegraphic Addreas—Bookmen, London. 





pseey CLUB.— MORE MEMBERS 

REQUIRED. Small subscription. 
Monthly essays, half-yearly terms and prizes. 
—For further information apply to Hon, Sec., 
The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 





TLE SALON 


T HE LIT 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 
No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write Dinector, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle Street. WwW. 








Typewriting. 





[ee ABCHURCH T YPEHWRITING 

OFFICE (Miss Almond, 3 & 4, 
Crooked Lane, Cannon. Street, E.C., has an 
established reputation for promptitnde, 
accuracy, neatness and moderate terms. 
Authors’ MSS. a Speciality. 





p< PEW RiITiNng promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 

ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, S W 


———<—— 


HEADMASTER REQUIRED for 
Sutton Valence Grammar School, near 


Maidstone, Kent, to enter upon duties in; 


January. This school is about to be greatly 
enlarged and entirely reorganised under a 
scheme now being prepared by the Board of 
Education; and as soon as may be the 
Governors will proceed to the appointment 
of a new Headmaster. Full particulars, with 
form, will be sent to applicants, who must be 
Graduates of a University in the United 
Kingdom, and under 45 years of age. Other 
things being equal, preference will be given to 
those with experience in fairly large schools, 
and particularly in boarding schools. 


C. SPENCER SMITH, Clerk. 
. 53, Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 





OOKS—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
-xtant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
.xchanging any Saleable Books fur others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14 16, John 
Bright 8t., Birmingham. Harmsworth Ency- 
clopsedia, 10 Vols., 568. net, for 328. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Khead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 





Il ANDOR (WALTHER SAVAGE)— 
4 COMPLETE WOKS, with Life by 
Forster ; portrait ; 8 vols., original cloth ; 
Chapman & Hall, 1876; £6 5:.— WALKER, 
37, Briggate, Leeds. 


E ,,. BOTTOM & OO. 
. BOOKSELLERS, &c. 

32, CHANCERY LANE, w.c. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINE3, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 





eS oe ee 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


"Lite ary Letter by C. K. S. appears 
Received. 


‘SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


a 







THE 


BOOK 


6d, Net. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICUL. 






Pictures 
MEREDITHIAN 
A Curious 
Maurice Buxton Forman. 

NEW BOOKSELLERS 





ene ne NB 









BYRONIC MEMORIcS 









A LONDON LETTHR 





the Editor. 
LIGHT AND LEADIN 
‘New Facts and 


Wor'd. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


I 
| 





SONNETS. sy Lorp ALFRED poucLas, | 


Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have _ || 
not previously been published in book form. ‘Shey include Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s recent work in “ The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says ° 


“The * Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes b 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
| published. He does vot make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 

them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure : in them, 
l nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
| deserve quotation.” 


| The SCOTSMAN says: 


| “Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their j 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much” 


i The OBSERVER says: 
“ Some of the sonncts have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or putronrge, it is safe to call them poetry, 
- 6The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an ! 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy” 














IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE ‘THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. "8vo, 28. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LANY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
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A Selection from Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
Autumn Announcements. 


Full particulars of the following and many other inte esting New Books are given in Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S AUTUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, a copy of which will be sent post free to any address on a; plication. 














‘own Planning in Practice. An 1 -t odnetion a 21 0 READY OCTOBER 4. 

a+ Ar esiening (tics and uy tis, sy HWAYMOND UNWIN.E OD Ld 

Woultivo Titustrations, Maps, snd Piaas, C own #to, clothe | A New Novel by H. G. WELLS 
‘the Record of the University Boat Race,;21 0 Entitled “*ANN VERONICA.” 6s. 


182y+1909, and Register of those wh» have taken part in It. NET 
Hee cook completed te dare hy CM PITMAN, OCB. With a 


| 

Front spece. Mediu syo, cloth. (Ed iow lim ted to 330 Copies, a SIX-SUILLING NOVELS. 

Pe ce : GOD'S CLAY. By ALIcE and CLAUDE ASKEW, 
z Monasteries, and Abbevs. and 20 0 x é be ‘i eine 
: elrol tari iodine : Tener ROBINS PENNELL NET | CRICKET HERON. By IRVIXG BACHELLER. 
ith 183 Tus fors trem Draw Ly JOSBPH PeNNELC, ant, CUr OFF F-OM THE WORLD. By Fraxk T. BULLEN. 
ans avd Drtz . Ro,al eve, eth, vos. net. (Un form with 7 

* Knglish Catheuia 5 i YHE MAN WHO STOLE THE EARTH. By W. Hott White. 
Men and Manners of Old Flerence, By Guipo 15 O| THE POOLS OF SILENCE. By H. pr VERE STACPOOLE. 




















PIAGI, Librarian of the Laurcitian and Ricesrdi Libraries, Vlorerce, | NET “NEY W 
With a Photo, ature Front spices and 45 other Dlustrations, Demy JENNY PETERS. By C. H, DupLEy WarRb. 
8vo, cloth. TWO WOMEN. Kky Baroness D'ANETHAN. 





A Beau Sabreur. Maurice 


15 0 . Fi 





brid er Tey a eigenen att NEY |The Irish Fairy Book By Atrrep FERCEVAL 6 0 
‘, aE Seven Splene oe iS 5 sey a & : . Cr ee 5 i i 
Photogravure Frovtispi ce aid 35 otuce Llu-crations, Demy 8vo, doth GRAVES, With a Colou:ed Frontisy icce and 100 HMlustrations in Red | 


and Black by GEORGK P. DENHAM, Small demy &vo, cloth. 
i Pave:nt of Great 
The French Procession y ses Sraay With 6 Photo- 12 6 Tanglewood Tales. A Wonder Book for Boys and|6 0 
Nir ters By” Milne DUCTAL Ss (lasy Ratunsonye) With Ocbhote) iNET Girls. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. | With | Coloured Plates 
pravase Plater: DEMNENOE EWU: and $0 THlustratious in Black and ted by WILLY POGANY. Small 
A Literary History of the English People.|12 6 demy sya, cloth. 
Vol. 11. From the Renaissance to the Civil War. Ul. By J.J.| NET 








JUSSERAND. W.tha Photog.avu.e Front spiece, Demy vo, cloth Five Little Pep-ers Midway. By MarcareT|/6 0 
3 SIDNEY, Hlustrated, Crown Svo, cloth, | 
The Far Eastern Questi n. By Tuomas F.:12 6 as: 
MILLARD, Dem; 8ve, cloth. net |How to be Happy though Civil: a Book of /5 0 
. . Manners. ty the Rev. KE. J. HARDY, Autor of ‘* How to be Happy NET 
The Birth of Modern Italy. The Prsthnmou-|12 6|  thacue Manica.” Cownsvo, floth, 4 
Papers of Jessie White Mario. 1 J, with Introduction, Notes and) NET 2 RK d 
Epilogue. by the Duke LITTA- DNTI-ARESE. Within Photo Greece in Evolution. Studis Prerared under the|5 0 
gravure Frontispiece aud 40 oth: r Mlustiaiions. Demy dyo, clot’, Auuspices of the French Taasue fr the Defence of the Ri: hts of Hetlen- NET 
; % . ism. By ‘TH. HOMOLLE. HEN OUSSAYK, TH. REINACH. 
In Three Legations : Turin, Florence, The Haeue,|12 6 ED. THERY, G. DESCHAMPS, CH. DIELH, G. FOUGERES, J. 
1856-1872. By Malame CHARLES DK BUNSEN (née WADDING-| NET PSICHARI, A. BELL, M. PAILLARES. With a Preface by the 
TON). With 2 Photogravure Plates and 48 other Illustrations. Demy Right Hon. Sir CHAKLES W. DILKE, M.P. Translated fiom the 


8vo, cloth. 


inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old Eng-|10 6| chats o« Old Silver. By K. L. Lowes, Author of |5 0 
land. By F. W. HACK WOOD, Author of “ Old Eugl'sh Sports.” With| NEL ecb Ol Lace.” With a Col dF eed 7 hs 7 
a Coloured Frontispi: ce aud 53 other Houstrations. Demy svo, clotu. bats on Old Lace. a Coloue ronti:piece and 64 o:her NE 


Full-Fage Plates Large crown 8vo, cloth. [Unawnin's * Chats” Series. 
New Zealand in Evolution: Industrial, Econo |10 6 é 
mie and Political. By GUY H. SCHOLEFIELD. With 49 Iust a-| Nev | How to Study the Stars. A+tronomy with Smell |5 0 


French uncer the Editorship of G@. F. ABBOTT. La'ge crown &vo, cloth. 


tions anda Map, Demy v0, cloch. Telescopes and the Nuked Kye, and Notes on Celestial Photography. | NET 
i > hy L RUDA. X. Translated by A. H. KEANE, LL.D. F.G.3. With 
Romantic Corsica. Wanderings in Napoleon’s|10 6 79 Mlustrarions. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
Isle. By GEORGE RENWICK. W.th 56 I lustrati Demy ET 
cloth.” ustrations, Demy s:o./ NEI |The Secret of the Sargasso. By Rosrst M./5 0 


7 © 7 MACDONALD. With a Coloured Frontispicce and 16 other Llustra- 
Life in an English Village. A_ Study of the|19 6 tions by ARCHIBALD WEBB. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


History and Economic Conditions of the Parish of Corsley in my . 
Wiltshire. By MAUD F. DAVI!S. With a Map and 6 Dinstrarons | NET Chillagoe Charlie. By Roserr M Macposarp.|5 0 
Demy Evo, cloth. With a seriou oF ron ispiece and cee ILustrations by ARCHI- 
eos. : BA YE BB. rge (ruwn &vo, cloth. 
After Death—What? Spiritistic Phenomena|1Q 0 5 
and their Interpretation. Ry CESARE LOMBROSO, Alicn’st Pro-| Nev | Leisure Hours with Nature. By E. P. LARKEN. 5 0 


fessor of Pavchiatry nthe University of Turin, Author of “The Female Sith? 
Offender,” &c. Ilustea:ed, Deiny 8vo, cloth, With 71 Ilust.at.ons, Large crown Svo, cloth. 


Psychotherapy. By Huo Messrerserc, M.D.jg g|No Refuge but in Truth. By Gorpwin Suite. | 4 26 
Ph.D. Litt.D. LUD., Profesor of Prychelogy in Harvard Univorsity.| NET Revised aid Enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. N 


Large crown 8v0, cioth. 
Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony.|4 0 
Great Issues. By the Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D|7 6 By A. E. RBM WHINAE Fettaase ot bioeiV olecelocing ie aed NBT 








With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Mevinm Svo, cloth. NET University. With 34 Llustrations. 
The Evolution of the Sciences. By L. HovLie-|6 6] fhe Religion of H. G. Wells and other Essays.|3 6 
MIQUE: Professor in the Un versity of Marse‘lles. Large crown 8vo,| NET By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A., Author of “ Recoi- | NET 
oth. 


lections of James Martineau,” &c. Crown &vo, cloth. 


Monthly Gleanings in a Scottish Garden. B\\6 0) The Fairies’ Fountain, and other Stories. By|3 6 
By L. H. SOUTAR, Author of “A Highland Web,” &c. | With al NET the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With ig] NET 
Coloured Fronti-p.ece anu 24 Half-Tune Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ful Page Miuetrations and many other Decorations by CHABLES 


The Rosebud and other Tales. By ARTHUR KELLY |6 Q|  UBESSON. Jarge crown bro, cloth. 


With 20 Colour. d Ilustrat.ons by WALTER CRANR. Crown 4to,cloth.| NET Success Secrets. By oS. M ARDEN, Author of 3 6 
‘The Internaticnal Art Series. Monog'+} hs by 5 0 “P.ace, Power, and Plenty.” Pott §vo. NET 

Well-known Art Critics, elaborately iustrated with Reproductions in| NET 

Colour, Photozravire, and Half-Tuae. Voll. WILLIAM HOGARIH,| gach | Ballads of a Cheechako. By Roserr W. Service,|3_ 6 

By KDWAKD HUTVON, Author of ‘Songs of 2: Sourdough.” Cloth. NET 
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AUTUMN BOOKS AT 


NEW POEMS 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE 


During the Re’gn of George IIL. trom 1771 to 1783. With Notes by Dr. 
Doran, Edited with an Introduction by A. Francis Steuart, and con- 
taining numerous Portraits (2 in Photogravure) reproduced from Con- 
temporary Pictures, Engravinus, &c. 2 vols. niform with ‘‘ The 
Diary ofa Lady-in- Waiting.” Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 


By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. With 8 Full-page Ilustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. 


GARLYLE’S FIRST LOVE: 
Margaret Gordon-Lady Bannerman. 
An Account of her Life, Anc.stry. and Humes; her Family and Friend« 
By BR. C. ARCHIBALD. itn 20 Portraits and Llustraticns. 
Demy 8v0, 108, 6. net. A 
‘Mr. Archibald has performed the very real biographical service of 
taking a farcinating but elusive minor character and rept out her own 
story in the fullest detail... . A wonderfully complete story of a most 
interesting woman.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH AND HER 
CIRCLE IN THE DAYS OF 
BONAPARTE AND BOURBON 
By CONSTANCE HILL, Author of ‘Jane Austin: Her Homes and Her 
Friends,” “ Juniper Hl!,” ‘The House in St. Martin's Street,” &c, 


With rumerous Iustrations by Ellen G. Hill, and reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. [. ly next Friday. 


GIOVANNI BOCCAGCCIO: 

A Blographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 
numerous other I!lustrations. Demy vo, lés. net. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY: 


A Blography 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 Photogravures and numerous other 
Tlustrations. Demy 8vo, 25s, net. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM 
WITH RIFLE AND CAMERA 


By Captain F. A DICKINSON, D.C.L.1. With an Introduction by 
the Rt. Hon, W.nsten Spencer Churchill, M.P. With namer us 
illustrations axen by the Author. Uniform with “ Big Game 
Shooting in .ne Equator.” Demy 8vo, 12s. éd. net. 


LATER POEMS 


By WILLIAM WATSON. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
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SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


LAURUS NOBILIS 
Chapters on Artand Life. By VERNON LEE, Author of “Genius 
Loci,” ‘‘ Renaissance Fancies and Siudies,” ‘ Limbo,” &c., &c, Uni- 
formly bound, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

“There isa real love of beauty, an intellectual curiosity and honesty, 
which ought to prove profitably disturbing to the ‘average lover of art. 

.« » She bas written no better book.”—Morning Post. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“It is the best picture of Shaw that we have yet had, and the best 
synops:s of the Shavian philosophy.”—MaX BEERBOHM, in the World. 


THE ISLE OF MAN 
By AGNES HERBERT. With 82 Colour J'lates by Donald Maxwell. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“This charming volume . .. written by one who } nows the country 
intimately. The whole tone of the book is in the highest degree warm- 
hearted and communicative. . . . The book is a model of its kind, admir- 
ably written and delicately appreciutive.”—Dai'y Telegraph. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON: 


Her Life and Times, 1635-1719. 
By C. C. DYSON. With 1 Photogravure Plate and 16 other Ilus- 


trations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A. M. BROADLEY. With an Introductory Chapter by Thomas 
Seccombe. With 24 Illustrations from rare Originals, including a 
Reproduction in Colours of the Fellowes Miniature of Mrs. Piozzl by 
Roche, and a Photogravure of Harding's Sepia Drawing of Dr. Johnson. 
Demy svo, 12s. Gd. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. A Translation by Winifred Stephene, With 
2 Photogravure Portraite, 6 Black-and-White Ilustrations, and a Plan. 


Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 


THE DAYS OF THE DIRECTOIRE 
By ALFRED ALLINSON, M.A. With 48 Full-page Hlustrations, 
including many illustrating the Dress of the Time. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 48 Illustrations by Otto Holbach 


anda Map. Uniform with ‘‘ Dalmatia.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Ready nezt Friday. 


WALKS AND PEOPLE IN TUSCANY 


By SIR FRANCIS VANE, Bt. With numerous Illustrations by 
Stephen Haweis and 8. Garstin Harvey. Crown 8vo, &s. net. 


THE LIFE OF W. J. FOX 
Public T acher and Social Reformer, 1786-1864. By the late 
RICHARD GARNETT, C.B, L£.D., concluded by EDWARD 
GARNETT. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 








THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 
“The book has moments of grace and charm that few contemporary 
writers give us. Mr. de Sélincourt has a great feeling for beauty, not only 
in externals but also in cha:acter."—Morning Post. 


THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN MCAULAY. 
“A brilliant tour de force. The character of th> young Bonaparte is 
deftly kept in tone with that of the Napoleon who was to be evolved from 
him. The love interest also is excellent and pathetic.”— Atheneum. 
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JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, AND NEW YORK 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 


By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 
“An extremely clever, spirited and unfallingly entertaining work... .. 
He is a writer to be reckoned with, vehement, thoughtful, quick in his 
perceptions, fertile in ideas.”—Daily Newe. 


TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 


By W. 8. JACKSON, Author of '‘ Nine Poin‘s of the Law.” 


THE ODD MAN 


By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, {Just ows, 





PRICE THREEPENCE 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND M‘CLURE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. . [In the pres’. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sonrces and ita Significance. Ry the Rev. J. 38. JOHNSTON. With a 
Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boarda, 2s, 67. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, ¥.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 


Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A, Hon. Canon of Sonthwark. Crown 
8vo0, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8:0, cloth boards, 1s. 6./. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven. ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. With a Preface by the BISHOP OF SALISBURY. Secand 
Editioa. Revised and Enlarged. With many [listrations. Crown Svo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 





SAYIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. ~ 


With over 75 Conspositicns illustraring the work. In Four Volumes. Imperial 4to. Published at £12 12s, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 48. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. p51. & prncnes, LD, 


M.R.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


Cuercn Tives.—"' Pr. Pinches has spared no pa ns to give asa really gocd book fr popular use,and {t will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES, 


By L. W KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. HALL, M.A., of the British Musenm. Containing 10 Plates and 
Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


i By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth beards, 5. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS,  rnina Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. Demy 8vo, cloth Loards, 5s, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN LIGHT. ny the late WALTER ALLAN MOBERLY, 


Canon of Southwark. With Preface by the Lord Bishop of SSUTHWARK. — Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES THROUGH EIGHTEEN CENTURIES. compited from 


Various Sources by the Rev. FRANCIS ST. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A,, F.S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 28 6d. 


ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY IN ITS BEGINNINGS. By tte Rev. EH. PEARCE, Small 


post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 














THE 


$.P.C6.K. ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. 


’ The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 

Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, makirg Eight Volames in all. A work of ref 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Candee 6 WO Mcne 
imp. Svo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured (lates and over 3,000 Wood Engravinge and 
Diagrams. [nvaluable for the Home, the College, aud the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 3gs. ; half-vound 4238. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound, ras. f fe 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 
IN THEIR NATURAL COLOURS AND FORM. 















the size of, the Natural Plant. The Artist, GRACE LAYTON, obtained the Silver Flora Med i 
Society for these Drawinge. Large crown 8vo, cloth buards. my fromthe Hor ticolearal 





pase Re liek be Phew e a (Ln the prese, 
London : Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 129, North Street. 












Test by Rev. Pref. HENSLOW, M.A, F.L.S., F.G.S. With over 260 Coloured Illustrations drawn from, aud of ; 
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All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Our paragraphs with reference to the International Press 
Conference have moved Sir Edward Russell, the famous 
Liverpudlian critic of poetry, to send us a “ Report of the 








Trial of Sir Edward Russell at the Liverpool Assizes for | 


Criminal Libel in the Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury.” 
This report runs to a matter of two hundred and fifty 
closely printed pages, and as it has reached us just as 
we go to press, we have not had an opportunity of perus- 
ing it. 


rather unfortunate that Sir Edward Russell’s contribution 


to the discussion of the International Press Conference : 


might appear to be the outcome of a more or less sore 
head. It is, of course, possible that Sir Edward was not 
justly treated at the Liverpool Assize Courts. But, in 
view of the fact that the jury found him “ not guilty,” we 
fail to see that he has much ground of complaint against 
the British system of justice. However, as we have said, 
we will go more closely into the matter. 


We are informed that writs for libel have been issued 
against Mr. William Heinemann and the author of the 
book about Fleet Street, to which reference was made in 
these columns a fortnight ago. The plaintiff in the actions 
is Mr. Randall Charlton, of the Daily Graphic. As the 
matter is now sub judice, we are prevented from expressing 
further opinions upon it. But after a closer examination 
of the book in which the alleged libels occur, we have come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Charlton is not exactly the only 
person who might find ground for complaint in this won- 

‘derful work. We think that if it were merely for the purpose 
of endeavouring to see himself as others see him, a certain 
wealthy member of Parliament, who formerly owned a 
Liberal daily newspaper, might amuse himself by turning 
over the pages of Mr. Heinemann’s author’s revelations 
about Fleet Street. 


We have received the following letter from Mr. John 
Long :— 
13 and 14, Norris Street, 
Haymarket, London, 
September 28, 1909. 

Dean Srx,—“ The Native Wife.” A copy of this book 
was sent you on July 21 last for review in the ordinary 
way, and, if you have not yet reviewed it, we should 
esteem it a great favour if you would kindly refrain 
from doing so, and return it at once. In the event 
of its having been reviewed, please also return same 
tous. Should it be in the possession of your reviewer, 
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But we will give it our best attention, and pro- | 
nounce judgment next week. Meanwhile it seems to us | 
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cr not easily obtainable, we shall feel greatly obliged 
if you will take steps to procure it, and we will be 
liable for any reasonable expense. : 

We are extremely sorry to trouble you in this 
matter, but we can assure you it is of the greatest 
importance, and we beg you will kindly give this 
letter your most urgent attention. 

With anticipatory thanks, 

Faithfally yours, 
Joun Lona. Lrwirep, 
John Long, Managing Director. 
The Editor, 
THE ACADEMY, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


It will be noted that Mr. Long gives no reasons for his 
anxiety to recapture the copy of ‘The Native Wife ” which 
in his first fine careless rapture he sent to this office for 
review. We shall have more to say upon the subject next 
week, and meanwhile we shall venture to ask Mr. Long 
publicly if he has not on his list at the present moment two 
other volumes which it would be kind of us to refrain from 
reviewing, and which he might be glad to have returned, 
even at his own charge in the matter of postage. We are 
writing to Mr. Long privately on the subject, as we do not 
wish to assist the sale of works which we consider to be 
undesirable. It seems to us a pity that Mr. John Long, 
who, so far as we are aware, is the only Roman Catholic 
engaged in the publication of fiction for the libraries, 
should still continue to publish novels which are every bit 
as pernicious as was “The Yoke.” We have received con- 
siderable correspondence with respect to one of these 
books, and we shall hope that in the interests of all parties 
Mr. Long will see fit to make withdrawal without farther 
pressure. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett of the Yew Age has been redis- 
covered by that famous literary explorer Mr. Frank Harris, 
of Vanity Fair. As a sort of counterblast to our para 
graph of last week, Mr. Harris devotes a whole page of 
the current issue of Vanity Fair to the belaudment of 


' that marvellous work of Mr. Tonson, “ Literary Taste: How 


to Form It.” Mr. Harris proves to his own satisfaction 
that when Mr. Bennett is abroad people like R. L. Steven- 
son may hide their diminished heads. It appears that 
in Stevenson’s “Essay on Style,” “there is not a drop 
of ‘the wine that’s meant for souls,’ all of it is chaff- 
dry Scotch oatmeal perfumed in places with Parisine—a 
very vile dish!” For Mr, Arnold Bennett, on the other 
hand, we must thank goodness, inasmuch as in “ Literary 
Taste: How to Form It,” Mr. Bennett rises to the height 
of the argument and justifies the way of the artist to 
ordinary mortals. According to Harris, also, Arnold 
Bennett is “far above Stevenson as an authority on 
literature and literary style,” and he “is a sincere man of 
letters, while Stevenson was a mere voice and nothing 
more.” Now we know. It will not be necessary for Mr. 
Whitten to praise Mr. Bennett and Mr. Tonson in con- 
secutive paragraphs in the Globe any more. Mr. Bennett 
and eke Mr. Tonson is safely tucked away under the 
fatherly wing of the Vanity Fair Rooster. Let us all thank 
goodness. And we hope that a few of us will continue 
to read Stevenson, even though Mr. Arnold Bennett is 
billed with Mr. Barry Pain as the author of a work called 
“How to Become an Author,” which is sold by a cer- 
tain Literary Correspondence College. Mr. Frank Harris 
is what one may term a heavy hand with the sugar. He 


| 1s going to the Vew Age Press with his Shakespeare, and 


he is naturallv delighted with his new friends. But it 
will be interesting to note what he may have to say about 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, say, a year hence. 

Mr. Herbert Vivian, otherwise known as James Crow, 
“the Licensed Crank” of John Bull, has been writing an 
article about “Slander.” He concludes this article in the 
following manner: —“ In old days, when any man traduced 
us we did not ran round to the magistrate whining and 
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blubbering: ‘Please, sir, that naughty person has been 
telling untruths about me; will you kindly fine him forty 
shillings and bind him over to be of good behaviour?’ 
- Our methods were shorter and more to the point: a couple 
of friends presented a cartel, and pistols for two were 
followed by coffee for one in the morning.” On the whole, 
we are inclined to the opinion that James Crow should 
be congratulated on being able to write these sentences 
in the past tense. The duello may or may not have been 
an exceedingly useful and proper institution; but it is 
certain that if it were still in vogue Mr. Herbert Vivian 
would now be iying under a mossy stone marked :— 


Hic Jacet 
Ana Glypta Bertie, 
The Slanderer of 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, K.G. 


However, we live in a silken time, and we are glad to 
know that Vivian continues to blow his nose in comfort, 


The gentleman who signed himself “A. Z.” in our corre- 
spondence columns is very angry because we objected to 
his use of the words “ three alternatives.” He insists that 
there can be any number of alternatives, and he endeavours 
triumphantly to prove his case by reference to the published 
writings of the late Mr. W. E, Gladstone. It is notorious 
that Mr. Gladstone was at best a slipshod writer of English, 
and we should not accept him as an authority. If “A. Z.” 
chooses to have three, four, five—or, for that matter, even 
8 few thousand—alternatives, he is welcome, but we can 
assure him that the best scholarship will not support him 
in his humour. “A. Z.’s” attitude is on all-fours with the 
attitude of a small poet who has just written to inform 
us that while we set no particular value upon his writings, 
they have been highly commended by Mr. Clarence Rooke 
and Mr. Barry Pain. Naturally we are overwhelmed. 


“V.V.V." points out in the Sphere that both the New 
Age and 7.P.’s Weekly have got to work upon “the 
periodical re-discovery of the genius of Mr. Ambrose 
Bierce.” He also says that Mr. G. R. Sims could write 
& very interesting article on Mr. Bierce’s personality, “as 
he knew him well in the seventies.” Of course, everybody 
who keeps an eye on Anglo-Saxon literature is acquainted 
with at least some of Bierce’s work. It has always struck 
us, however, as being distinctly decadent work, and quite 
frequently offensive rather than pleasing. It is singular 
that the praises of the New Age and 7.P.’s Weekly should 
be couched in terms which suggest a literary “ find,” and 
Mr. Bierce himself, who, acording to “V.V.V.’s” show- 
ing, is no chicken, must have been vastly amused by the 
tone of his newly fledged admirers. The New Age and 
T.P’s Weekly should walk delicately when they desire to 
treat of the “budding genius” of America. We are 
reminded by what has happened, of an English critic of 
standing who suddenly discovered the poet Whittier and 
proclaimed him for “a new voice” as recently as August, 
1904. ‘The second edition of Mr. Bierce’s book will doubt. 
less be welcome to a limited public, and ten years hence 
the penny literary journals of the time will doubtless dis- 
cover Mr. Bierce once again. Such is the fate of literary 
gentlemen whose reputations outrun their merits. 





_, One of the illustrated papers has for years past provided 
its readers with paragraphs about books and bookish 
people under the head of “The Literary Lounger.” We 
believe that the first Literary Lounger was Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, who was wont to lounge with great effect, and 
signed himself “O. 0.” Dr. Nicoll has had his successors, 
and our contemporary’s Literary Lounging page would 
now appear to be done by a gentleman who cloaks his 
identity in the magic initials “N. O. I.” The “ I,” of 
course, may stand for Isaacs, or Izzard, or Ibbert—we do 
not know. What we are concerned with is our Lounger’s 
method of going about his lounging. His first paragraph 
this week runs in the following charming strain : — 
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“ ANoTHER COMMEMORATION. 

“Tate again! Why did not somebody write to me a 
fortnight ago and tell me that Dr. Johnson was going 
to have a bicentenary? I never said I was good at 
dates, and I have always thought that the teaching of 
a mass of them to children was one of the many 
stupidities of our system of education. One should 
know roughly when great things happened and great 
people flourished, but to know precisely is a waste of 
memory. I hope I never had to burden my mind with 
the information that Dr. Johnson was born in Sep- 
tember, 170$, it if I had I had long forgotten it— 
and I have already forgotten the day of the month, 
and don’t propose to look it up. However, he was 
born in September, 1709, and all sorts of speakers and 
writers have been spreading themselves, as it were, 
over the event, from Lord Rosebery to Mr. Never- 
Mind, and it becomes me also to give the old fellow a 
nod of recognition. Besides, I confess he is rather 
convenient. I am in the country, and it is a bore to 
write to the library for new books ; and when one does, 
they don’t come, and there are not many to write for 
just now. So Dr. Johnson, by all means. I am 
delighted to see him.” 


This is lounging with a vengeance. One wonders what 
Dr. Johnson would have had to say about it. 


We are very glad to see that at last the Home Secretary 
has made up his mind to put a stop to the impudent 
defiance of the law which he has for so long tolerated 
on the part of the Suffragettes who were sent to prison, 
and, by refusing to eat any food, secured their release 
at the end of two or three days. This state of affairs was 
not only bringing the law into contempt, but was forming 
a most dangerous precedent, which might easily have been 
copied by other convicts all over the country. It is the 
duty of the prison officials to see that prisoners committed 
to their charge duly serve the sentences allotted to them, 
and at the same time suffer no unnecessary injury to their 
health. Consequently it is plain logic that if any prisoner, 
whether she be a Suffragette or a mere burglar, refuses 
to eat the food provided, he or she must be fed by artifi- 
cial means. This process is a perfectly simple one, and 
it is neither dangerous nor painful. It is in constant 
use all over the country in hospitals, and more particularly 
in lunatic asylums; and the attempts of the ridiculous 
Mr. Keir Hardie to get up a grievance over the forcible 
feeding of the women whose cause, greatly to their detri- 
ment, he insists on espousing, have, needless to say, suc- 
ceeded only in producing roars of laughter in the House 
of Commons. We are informed on good authority that 
even under the present Government, comprising as it does 
the largest number of cranks and foolish people that has 
ever sat in the House of Commons, a Bill brought in for 
giving votes to women would not secure the support of 
a hundred members. If this is the state of opinion about 
the woman’s suffrage question in the present House of 
Commons, our readers may judge for themselves how much 
greater is the feeling in the country at large against this 
utterly unnecessary and revolutionary proposal. We have 
always maintained in THe AcapEwy from the very com- 
mencement of this absurd agitation that it was foredoomed 
to complete failure. But even we have been surprised at 
the extraordinary rapidity of the change which has come 
over public opinion. While there has always been a sub- 
stantial majority among women and an enormous majority 
among men against the suffrage, there was, at any rate 
for a short time, quite a respectable proportion of opinion 
in its favour. All this has now been destroyed, and the 
only present supporters of the suffrage movement, outside 
the ranks of the Suffragettes themselves, are a few 
Socialists, about a dozen third-rate “men of letters” and 
minor poets, and the usual sprinkling of harmless lunatics 
who are always to be found ready to support any crack- 


preined scheme that may be brought before their bewildered 
notice, : 
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THE GARDEN 


Flake after flake beneath the ivy shade, 
In the long grass the mouldering statues fade, 
As hoary embers in the warm beam laid ; 
Sunk is the Triton that did once preside 
Above the unswept ledges of the wide 
Basin, where no brief lightnings of the carp 
Flutter, nor moonéd lilies stir their sharp 
Heads through the night of weed and waters dim: 
A water-drop throbs to its crusted rim 
From a ringed lion-mouth. The sonorous row 
Of tubes that arched a fountain foam of snow 
Run dry, their reedy channels stopt with clay, 
And the invisible water strives away 
Under a silver flux of sedges gray 
And mint and willow-herb. Here all that was 
Quincunx and knot and garden-square, with grass 
Is crossed, and white with glittering umbels. tall ; 
And the rose loosened from the crannied wall, 
The blue-globed fruits that revel to their fall, 
Sink in the starry sod that they renew. 
In the blue centre of the avenue, 
A leaning rainbow trickles down its dew, 
But in the steadfast umbrage, the bright mote 
Within the mellow sunbeam seems to float 
Unstirring. Earth lies vaporous to the deep 
Showers of the sun; and films of azure steep 
The cumbrous elm-trees’ congregated crowns ; 
The dripping treble of the water drowns 
The pigeons’ summons to eternal sleep. 

M. Jourpain. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES AND 
POETRY ard 


We regret to find ourselves compelled to return to a 
sore subject; ‘but duty must occasionally be done. Over 
and over again we have pointed out that the literary 
papers of the town are in a woeful case with respect to 
the provision of poetry, and that pretty well the whole 
of the signs and indications go to show that our friends 
the editors of the Saturday Review, the Athenzum, the 
Spectator, and the Outlook find it difficult to recognise 
good poetry when they see it. Perhaps in making this 
bald statement we do the editors in question something of 
an injustice; because our charge might be considered to 
premise that good poetry is going the rounds merely to 
meet steady rejection at the hands of the people who 
should be most ready to welcome it. A better way of 
putting the proposition would be perhaps that the average 
“ literary editor” has a penchant for recognising, welcom- 
ing, and publishing middling and even downright bad 
verse. On Saturday last, after fearful and wonderful 
flashes of .poetical silence, the Saturday Review and the 
Spectator appeared coyly before a waiting world each with 
its poem. The Saturday Review printed a poem by Mrs. 
Meynell. Mrs. Meynell has a habit of producing the real 
article, and she has not failed of her own standard on 
the present occasion, as the following excerpt from her 
poem in the Saturday Review will serve to indicate :— 


Unlike the youth that all men say 
They prize—youth of abounding blood, 
In love with the sufficient day, 
And gay in growth, and strong in bud; 


Unlike was mine! Then my first slumber 
Nightly rehearsed my last; each breath 
Knew itself one of the unknown number. 
But Life was urgent with me as Death. 
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My shroud was in the flocks; the hill 
Within its quarry locked my stone; 

My bier grew in the woods; and still 
Life spurred me where I paused alone. 


“Begin!” Life called. Again her shout, 

“ Make haste while it is called to-day!” 
Her exhortations plucked me out, 

Hunted me, turned me, held me at bay. 


How am I left, at last, alive, 
To make a stranger of a tear? 
What did I do one day to drive 
From me the vigilant angel, Fear? 


The diligent angel, Labour? Ay, 
The inexorable angel, Pain? 
Menace me, lest indeed I die, 
Sloth! Turn, crush, teach me fear again! 


Obviously there is matter here. The poem went to Mr. 
Hodge, signed “Alice Meynell,” and, on the whole, it 
happens to be a good poem. On the other hand, how 
does such a poem come to appear in the Saturday Review 
under the amazing title of “An Unexpected Peril,” which 
is surely a title for a “story” in a cheap magazine and 
not a title for a poem in the least. Are we to suppose 
that the title is Mrs. Meynell’s? Does it seem reasonable 
that a woman who could produce that verse beginning 
“My shroud was in the flocks,” and who can give us & 
poem of such grave seriousness throughout, would write 
on the top of it “ An Unexpected Peril?” Possibly Mrs. 
Meynell did so write. Women do extraordinary things. 
But where was Mr. Hodge and his blue pencil, and his 
sense of fitness in titles? Of course, this is a small matter 
and it is unkind of us to deal with it. We ought to be 
content once in a way to get a passable poem out of 
the Saturday, and to carp over such a minor matter is 
trivial in us and wicked of us. However, we do not really 
think so. It is important that good poems have good 
titles and appropriate titles and titles which do not jar 
upon one’s poetical sense. If Mr. Hodge’s poets fail him 
in this regard, it is Mr. Hodge’s duty to his public to 
make up for their remissness. Either he knows that 
Mrs. Meynell’s poem bears & stupid title and a title 
which almost takes the spirit of poetry clean out of it, 
or he does not know that the title is a stupid title. And 
in view of our past experiences with the Saturday we are 
regretfully pushed into the belief that Mr. Hodge does 
not know. If the title be Mrs. Meynell’s title, it is, of 
course, open for Mr. Hodge to argue that it would be 
presumptuous of him to make suggestions to a poet of Mrs. 
Meynell’s eminence. This must be his only excuse, and 
we will deal with it further on. 

Meanwhile we must note that the same issue of the 
Saturday contains a bewildering pean respecting Mr. 
Arthur Symons’s extraordinary volume, which purports to 
discuss “the romantic movement in English poetry.” We 
said our say as to this very dubious piece of work last 
week. The Saturday, however, is filled with a sprawling 
admiration for Mr. Symons, and offers him a box of sugar- 
plums accordingly. The writer of the article is as humble 
as Mr. Heep and as fulsome as a hapenny reporter in the 
presence of an actor-manager. We append a small selec- 
tion from his “ critical” remarks : — 


It would be ridiculous for me to find fault with 
Symons when he is dealing with the subject of poetry 
—the subject that he knows so much better than 
anyone. 

I find the book chiefly interesting as the expression 
of the personality of one of the most interesting men 
it has been my good fortune to know, Mr. Arthur 
Symons. His joy in the beautiful thing—whether in 
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poetry, music, painting, cr sculpture—was always 
wonderful to witness. : 

A hundred things might be quoted as illustrations 
of ‘Mr. Symons’ really marvellous way of combining 
criticism and literature. 

In the future, when people have given up reading 
English poetry, a habit which is fast dying out, they 
will read Mr. Symons’ book. 

Now, we will suppose that this tribute of friend to friend 
is a beautiful, natural, and proper tribute. We will sup- 
pose that people purchase the Saturday Review out of a 
sole desire to be discovered in the touching camaraderie 
which exists between the reviewing staff and gentlemen of 
the literary eminence of Mr. Arthur Symons. And we 
will even suppose further that Mr. Arthur Symons’s delight 
in the beautiful thing is always more or less on exhibition 
and always “wonderful to behold.” Granting this much, 
it is not for honest people to grumble. Neither will we 
grumble; yet for all that we shall venture to inquire of 
Mr. Hodge upon what grounds of literary decency, literary 
polity, and literary good faith he allows his obsequious 
contributor to assert in the Saturday Review that “in 
future when people have given up reading English poetry 
they will read Mr. Symons’ book,” and further, why he 
allows this same contributor to assert that the habit of 
reading English poetry “is fast dying out”? This is the 
kind of statement that one expects from the very fearfullest 
and wildest of hapenny gutter journals. It is the kind 
of statement which is absolutely indefensible, and abso- 
lutely scandalous and discreditable. For the mere sake 
of buttering up Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. Hodge’s con- 
tributor puts down flat untruths. He knows perfectly well 
that English poetry will outlast Mr. Arthur Symons by 
many a solid century; yet he says that Mr. Symons will 
be read when English poetry has ceased to be read. He 
knows perfectly well that the habit of reading English 
poetry is not dying out, and yet wantonly, and for no real 
purpose at all, he says that it is dying out. It is “the 
habit of reading English poetry” which renders possible 
not only Mr. Arthur Symons, but even the Saturday 
Review and the Saturday Review’s “critic.” If there is 
no habit of reading English poetry, or if the habit is 
dying out, why in the name of goodness does the Saturday 
Review continually struggle like a toad on a shovel to 
provide for its high and mighty prosaic readers so much 
poetry and so much criticism of poetry? Surely the 
Editor of the Saturday Review is not going to tell us that 
he is no journalist, and that he for his part believes in 
cramming into his columns chunks of verse and perches 
of poetical criticism because he knows that nobody will read 
them? Here again it may be that Mr. Hodge’s defence 
will lie in his great respect for the eminence and parts of 
kis contributor. We for our part shall not hold his con- 
tributor further in the smallest possible respect, and Mr. 
Hodge will do well in the future to look carefully after 
him with a generous lump of blue lead. 

Let us now turn to our elegant friend, the Spectator. 
Right on the front page, Mr. Strachey’s young men are 
permitted to talk about “the greater half” and “three or 
four alternatives,” which, when you come to think of it, 
is sufficiently admirable. But in the Spectator’s list of 
contents, which also appears on the front page, we find 
the sublime entry :— 


Pogrry : — 
The Stones of Stanton Drew 459 


On page 459 we find one stanza of a poem in five stanzas, 
and the title is starred in order that we may read that 
important commercial footnote: “Copyright U.8.A.” 80 
that plainly we are face to face with a poem by a poet 
whose work is “worth money.” Here is the stanza from 
page 459 :— 


“Bland was the morn, no speck or flaw 
Troubling her mien and hue, 
When, ’mid the April fields, I saw 
The Stones of Stanton Drew. 
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The fourth line. 6f the second stanza reads :— 
The Stones of Stanton Drew. 

The fourth line of the third stanza reads :— 
The Stones of Stanton Drew. 

The fourth line of the fourth stanza reads :— 
O, Stones of Stanton Drew! 


For which variation of.a dull refrain we are truly grateful. 
And here is the fifth and final stanza :— 


All sunlit was the earth I trod, 
The heaven was frankest blue ; 
But secret as the thoughts of God 
The Stones of Stanton Drew. 


We should like to offer our copy of last week’s Spectator 
as a free gift to the reader who could guess off-hand what 
distinguished name it is which appears beneath these 
jingling commonplace lines. In point of fact, the poem is 
signed “William Watson.” Our contention is that Mr. 
Strachey should never have printed this poem. His 
answer, no doubt, would be that what is good enough for 
Mr. William Watson is good enough for the Spectator, 
and that he would not presume to reject a poem by so 
eminent a hand as Mr. Watson’s. And here, of course, we 
are brought once more to the unfailing editorial excuse 
where “eminence” is concerned. The editor finds it impos- 
sible to correct, reprove, or advise contributors of eminence. 
At least, this is what the editor says. In point of fact, 
it seems to us quite possible that editors are afraid of 
eminence, and are apt to think, not only twice, but an 
indefinite number of times before they venture to stroke 
eminence the wrong way. Hence it comes to pass, we will 
suppose, that Mrs. Meynell is permitted to cap an excel- 
lent poem with a banal title in the Saturday Review, and 
that Mr. William Watson is permitted to babble about the 
Stones of Stanton Drew ard.to describe the lark as “the 
eternal lyrist,” in the Spectator. Faugh! It is not for us 
to suggest to Mr. Strachey in his cocked hat, or to Mr. 
Hodge in his Lincoln and Bennett, that the fear of eminence 
is the beginning of evil in all matters poetical and in 
all matters critical. Even Homer-nodded. Mrs. Meynell 
has nodded and Mr. Watson has nid-nodded. It may be 
argued that nobody is a penny the worse, but we think 
that everybody concerned is sensibly the worse. We have 
heard of editors who look upon poetry as a sort of “fill- 
up,” and we have heard of the newspaper proprietor who 
wrote to his editor to complain that he had read the 
poetry signed “John Keats ’—it was the sonnet beginning 
“Oft I have travelled in the realms of gold”—in the 
last issue of the Soand-So, and that he considered it such 
trash that he did not propose to pay for it. We have also 
heard of a former editor of the Outlook who one day took 
somebody aside and said to him: “My dear chep, 
what is a sonnet?” But we hope and believe that 
this kind of editor and this kind of proprietor are 
not in any way concerned with the Spectator or 
the Saturday Review. It seems to us that we have 4 
right to expect from Mr. Strachey and from Mr. Hodge 
at least some slight appreciation of what we may term 
poetical. fadts. and some slight regard for the nerves of 
their readers: Either they possess this respect and this 
regard, or they do not. In any case, as we have shown, 
both of them are most unfortunate in their poetical deal- 
ings. The Saturday apparently cannot in any circum- 
stances go right. It prints illiterate verses and it prints 
stupid and unreliable criticism. We can prove that it has 
rejected poems which it has sfterwards praised. Only the 
other week it dismissed in curt and contemptuous terms 
work by the late Mr. John Davidson, and it did this after 
wailing for weeks about the unfair and discouraging 
criticisms which have always fallen to Mr. Davidson’s share. 
As for the Spectator, its poetry is nearly always bad, and 
its contempt for poetry is indicated even in mechanical 
matters, Mr. Watson’s verses, of which Mr. Strachey is 
no doubt proud, being, as we have seen, started at the 
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foot of a column and continued on a turnover page, and 
all tucked away beneath correspondence and small type 
notices to contributors. So much for the glory of the 
Muses. 

Finally we must note that last week’s Atheneum con- 
tained an article respecting the late Mr. John Davidson. 
We are not concerned to deny that Mr. Davidson was a 
fit subject for an article in such a place. He was a poet 
with a vogue ; he was a poet who was occasionally discussed 
in life, and who has been much more widely diseussed in 
consequence of the peculiar and unfortunate circumstances 
in which he died. It is not our purpose here to say one 
word for or against Mr. Davidson’s work. But we should 
like to know what the Athenaum means by the following 
paragraph : — 


“ His (Davidson’s) beliefs, stated with an outrageous 
emphasis, which drew on him the accusation of rank 
blasphemy, yet won by their sincerity and force the 
recognition of those who differed from him foto coelo 
in the literal sense of the phrase. The writer who 
‘turns Christian for an hour,’ or conceals under a 
skilful and timorous irony the half-beliefs of the 
present age, plays a more popular and much more 
successful part than John Davidson, but he has lost 
the savour of that independence which used to be a 
common feature of English life in many departments.” 

We believe that the first of these propositions is entirely 
false, and we should be glad to have from the editor of the 
Atheneum the name of any poetical writer who has turned 
Christian for an hour or who is concealing “under a 
skilful and timorous irony the half-beliefs of the present 
age.” We submit that the whole passage we have quoted 
is a bit of fancy or wanton writing, which will not 
bear sober examination, and we say that, in view of the 
importance of the subject, such writing has no business to 
find its way into the Atheneum. The Bishops, who are 
supposed to read the Atheneum, will conclude that for the 
moment Mr. Rendall must be out of blue pencils. 


AN OLD ENCYCLOPA:DIA 


Hazuirt, in the second volume of the “ Plain Speaker,” in 
the essay entitled “On Reading Old Books,” plainly de- 
clares that he hated to read new books because contem- 
porary writers may generally be divided into two classes— 
one’s friends or one’s foes. “ Of the first we are compelled 
to think too well, and of the last we are disposed to think 
too ill, to receive much genuine pleasure from the perusal.” 
The knowledge of the personality of the writers interrupts 
the “calm current of our reflections.” 

If we wish to preserve the milder mood, and an uninter- 
rupted current of reflection, what can be more suitable 
reading than the books written about 1800, or a little later? 
They are bound in sober calf and marbled paper ; they are 
fragrant of dust, they are the “homes of lost causes, and 
impossible beliefs” in a truer sense than the Oxford of to- 
day; their authors are dead, and we can have no friends 
or foes among them. “ How beautiful to a genuine lover 
of reading are the sullied leaves and worn-out appearance, 
may the very odour (beyond Russia),” as Charles Lamb 
writes of his ragged veterans. But it is not only in their 
externals that their charm resides. The touch of time has 
made the contents of an early encyclopedia more interest- 
ing than the stout volumes of the exhaustive product of 
modern industry and enterprise; and more attractive than 
the business-like shilling guides to the “ Usages of Society ” 
is an old volume written by a Mrs. Wolly when Charles IT. 
was king, upon “ Directions of Behaviour for Gentlewomen 
in all Places, Companies, Relations, and Conditions from 
their Childhood down to Old Age.” Mrs. Wolly, born out 
of due time, was one of the earliest of our wild women. 
“Ladies,” she pleads, “ you have no Pygmean souls; but 
are as capable of gygantick growth as your male oppo- 
nents”; and then adds the injunction, “ Apply yourself 
to your grammars.” But the “ Pygmean” manner was the 





A book of “ Advice to Young Ladies” is con- 
ceived in a milder tone. “You must be content to know 
a thing is so without understanding the proof. A woman 
ought to have that general tincture of knowledge which 
makes the cultivated mind. She ought to have enough to 
engage gracefully in general conversation. In no subject 
is she required to be deep. The best way for her to gain 
knowledge is from easy conversation with a father, brother, 
or friend.” Dr. Gregory, also, the author of a “ Legacy to 
his Daughters,” says: “If you happen to have any learn- 
ing keep it a profound secret, especially from the men, who 
generally look with a jealous eye on 3 woman of great 
parts.” Yet “there is no impropriety in your reading 
history.” 

Even more fantastic than such old books of deportment 
is an old encyclopedia, such as a delightful work in three 
pocket volumes, by a certain Edward Kendal (1802), a per- 
son no doubt much esteemed in his day, and covered with 
the dust of indifference in this. It lies forgotten and 
unvisited on a shelf in an old library, among other decent 
leather-bound books—Peter Pindar, Swift’s “Polite Con- 
versation,” odd volumes of the “Spectator,” “ Doings in 
London,” Goldsmith’s Watural History, Pope’s Homer, 
Young’s “ Night Thoughts ” about his “ absconding, yet de- 
monstrable great god,” and some strange old amatory tales 
hound up under the delusive title of “ pamphlets.” It is 
a survey of all knowledge, from Abbé to Lootomy, a dic- 
tionary of the arts and sciences and polite literature. The 
gold is fading from the binding on its broken backs, and it 
has a frontispiece of “The Sun of Science rising amidst 
the Clouds of Error and discovering Truth to Man in a 
Savage State”—not a genuine savage, not a Hottentot, 
bien entendu, but a noble, if unclad, creature with a classi- 
eal profile. How extensive, when we open the book, is the 
broad map of the compiler’s ignorance, and how judicious 
his reserve! Under “ Aerostation” we read that “ whether 
the balloon is a machine that can be rendered serviceable 
to the wants of man, whether the fluid that we call air can 
be traversed in the same manner as that which we call 
water, are questions that time alone can resolve. One con- 
sideration, it should be confessed, seems to destroy the re- 
semblance between the art of navigating water and that of 
navigating air, and to preclude the possibility of obtaining 
in the latter the success that has attended the former. A 
vessel is guided and propelled by two elements, and che one 
is frequently used to counteract the other. Now the pro- 
gress of a balloon is wholly at the sufferance of one element, 
and consequently if that be hostile, it has no means of 
defence.” 

Under “Atheism” we have the astonishing doctrine 
“that the human mind entertains the idea of a god is a 
positive proof of his existence.” A naive tendency to 
nationalise and explain away old legends is observable in 
Kendal’s work. ‘“ Nympholepsy” is perhaps “no more 
than an indirect, partial or obscure view of some harmless 
girl, who had approached the fountain for water, or wa3 
retiring after she had filled her earthen pitcher.” “ Atlas” 
was a “ King of Mauretania, said to hare been contemporary 
with Moses, who took observations of the stars from a cer- 
tain mountain. In process of time the mountain was called 
by the name of the king; the poet feigned a metamorpho- 
sis, and as the cloud-wrapt mountain seemed to support the 
skies, Atlas was said to have the heavens on his shoulders.” 

Kendal’s geography is also vague and personal. He has 
to the full the legacy of an earlier generation of saying 
nothing in an important way. It is wonderful how little 
of solid fact he contributes to his paragraph on Africa. 
“Inland a considerable degree of civilisation is said to 
prevail. The general character of that part of mankind 
which inhabits this vast tract of earth, lying through a 
great part of its extent, under the torrid zone, appears to 
consist in all those virtues and vices that belong to 2 warm 
and highly impassioned constitution.” Of the Americans 
he writes that “like every other rude people, they are hos- 
pitable; for hospitality is the virtue of the desert: it can- 
not exist in towns.” That Mr. Kendal refers to the Red 


centuries. 


prevalent one during the eighteenth and early nineteenth ; Man and not to our American cousins, as we know them, is 
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proved by a later statement that “ Americans are still con- 
tent to expose their bodies to the weather without any other 
covering than that which Nature has spontaneously given.” 
They depend, too, for their food upon the “ precarious but 
independent fortune of the chase”—which is not true of 
even Mr, Roosevelt. 

The personal note, which is absent in the largest of en- 
cyclopedias—except where Swinburne’s fiery literary 
articles light up its judicious volumes—is everywhere in 
Kendal’s little work, but more especially noticeable in his 
pronouncements upon polite literature. He gives, as a 
definition of poetry, “that language which expresses the 
thoughts, feelings, and the imaginations of a man enthu- 
siastically enamoured of, or averse to, the subject on which 
he so expresses himself.” The very business of poetry is to 
sustain superstition, as is proved by the second stanza of 
Collins’s “ Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the High- 
lands.” But poetry in 1800, in spite of the existence of 
Wordsworth and Scott, was in a decadent condition, ac- 
cording to Kendal. “ The dignified morals of the ancient 
bards are wholly thrown aside; the moderns nurse a child- 
ish fretfulness and low desponding spirit. Instead of pre- 
senting a stern front against adversity, the most ordinary 
changes throw them into hysterics ; if the sun does but set, 
they stand aghast.” The languid poets of a sickly metro- 
polis are chiefly distinguished for 


Bemoaning poor dear selves, in sonnet sadly slow.” 


Yet, looking backward, one might be tempted to consider 
1800 as a singularly healthy poetic period; Byron had not 
yet gone to Cambridge, nor Shelley to Eton, but Crabbe, 
Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth, among living and produc- 
ing poets, are a very healthy group, with little trace of a 
“low desponding spirit.” The “ Novel” is in a bitter way, 
according to Kendal, but his critical pronouncements have 
no salt in them, no savour of life. “In the modern novel,” 
he tells us, “the hero or heroine is never placéd on a 
throne, or buried in a cottage, because the difficulties that 
can occur in these situations are not of a kind to interest 
the majority of readers”—the kingdoms of Wessex and 
Ruritania being undiscovered at that date. And would the 
novel of to-day give out as its aim “to initiate youth by 
meek encounters in the art of necessary defence, and to 

- increase prudence without impairing virtue”? A great 
deal of water has flowed under the mill since the first years 
of the nineteenth century! 

M. J. 





REVIEWS 


THE BIBLE AND THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 


The Social Teaching of the Bible. Edited by Sauuer E. 
Kersiz. 2s. net. (London: Robert Culley.) 

Our Sunday Schools. By J. Gunn, M.A., D.8c. 
net. (London: Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


Ros the Bible of its individuality, and you have at once 
robbed it of all value as a book of instruction, for by such 
an act you have demolished its social limits, and therefore 
all social significance. It is the individual teaching of the 
Bible which counts, as its social teaching, through its total 
subsumption of character, would be immoral, as being 
but a history of Hebraic decline. 

For it would be a bold thing to assume, as well as an 
impossible thing to prove, that Hebraic society was in any 
way more sanctified than, let us say, our modern society 
is. Otherwise, why was the Christian mission needed? 
The democracy of God then had the same caste instincts, 
the same human failings, the same social chaos, as the 
democracy of God has to-day. ‘There is, in fact, no social 
unity to be found in Biblical history upon which any 
sound teaching can be constructed. Why, therefore, 
attempt to teach upon such an unsound basis? 


2s. 6d. 
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We do not wish to infer from this that the context of 
this volume is in any sense worthless, but it certainly 
cannot be held to contain any social worth. From begin- 
ning to end it is full of individualism, which, we deign 
to say, is very different, seeing that individual principles 
are wholly antithctic to democratic principles. Subtle and 
sophisticated thinking is but a poor substitute for wisdom, 
so that with social democrats on one side of us and our 
Biblical democrats on the other side, we seem to be in 
for a warm time—threatened with a veritable popular 
element of delirium. 

The intentions of the various writers, whose services 
have been given for the benefit of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Union for Social Service, are not to be questioned; but 
why is it that the substance of individual growth is mis- 
named? You have, for instance, simply to glance at the 
references made to personality in the index, to discover 
the blunder made in the title, which, by rights, should be 
“The Ideal Teaching of the Bible.” 

Thus, the social history of the Hebrews, passing over 
that state of nomadism which teaches nothing except the 
bare fact of tribal wanderings under the Patriarchs, begins 
with their settlement in Canaan, where their social organisa- 
tion commenced, not through any social ideals, but through 
individual ideals, such as those of Saul and David, ete. 
Their social ideals were relative of nothing but an aimless 
wandering, as sheep may wander in the wilderness, and 
could therefore teach nothing worth knowing. It was the 
individual ideals which first organised society, and which 
were, and still are, the source of the historical evolution of 
man. Modern thought and education, it seems, has been 
stimulated under a basic misconception. Because Nature 
has been proved to be a universal process of evolution, 
that process has been erroneously extended to the human 
or strictly individual consciousness. In this way we have 
derived the spurious idealism of the individual’s universal 
or social limits; whereas the individual, by which we 
mean man, possesses no democratic or natural sense of 
evolution at all. For his sensible ground of action is 
purely a selfish basis, and not a universal basis. Which 
of us, indeed, possesses a physical consciousness of will? 
And what is the difference, apart from a nominal one, 
between a social, democratic, or popular form of non- 
existence? You may talk for ever about social, demo- 
cratic, or popular evolution, yet there is no such thing, 
because there is no evolutionary ground apart from that 
of the individual sense of it. What a waste of time, 
material, capital, and ideas, to be writing books on social 
subjection or limitations! They must all end where they 
start, namely, in individual subjection. And subjection to 
what? Not to social or democratic ideals, which are 
always selfish objects, but to individual ideals which can 
only be subjective to a natural limit, namely, to an All- 
Powerful or Divine subjection. So much, therefore, for 
your social teaching of the Bible. 

But we have another book to notice with respect to 
human subjection. It deals with this very Divine ground 
of instruction, though in an elementary form, namely, 
Sunday school teaching. The book is of real importance, 
as the writer of it, Dr. Gunn, draws attention to two very 
urgent requisites which are sadly lacking. For instance, 
more time and effort seem to be spent by the teachers 
in discovering forms than in attempting to grasp the why 
and the wherefore of religious instruction. What does the 
influence of any religious teaching amount to, apart from 
this consciousness on the part of the teacher? If the latter 
possesses no complete understanding as to what he wishes 
to teach, or even why he teaches, there can be very little 
definite substance in the form of his religious instruction. 
Sunday schools have always seemed to us but a poor sub- 
stitute for the home or parental sanctification of the 
youthful mind, but as a modern necessity in meeting the 
religious vacuity of the home, Sunday schools at least 
should be soundly organised. acct : 

We therefore commend Dr. Gunn’s book, as supplying 
a need, in its advocacy for Sunday, school reform, which 
has been almost overlooked under the, pressure of our 
democratic and wholly irreligious. ideals. _ 
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REVELATION AND THE 
INCARNATION 


_ Studies in Christianity. 
(London: Constable. 


By Borpen Parker Bowne. 
6s. net.) 


In the preface to this work, the author describes it as “an 
aid to progressive orthodoxy, or as an attempt to combine 
the new theology with the old religion.” Now although 
objection might be made to the use of the term “new 
theology,” which smacks too much of your loose 
Rationalism, the work itself is a fine and deeply religious 
attempt at an ideal reconciliation between objective and 
subjective Theism ; but with respect to actual reconcilia- 
tion or Christian Theism, namely, as an exposition of the 
Christian Incarnation or Physical Reality of God, it is 
_ weak and disappointing. 

It has often caused us wonder, why ministers of the 
Church, above all, should express so great a regard for 
Christ’s Personal or human qualities (as the Son), and so 
small a regard for His Divine or impersonal qualities (as 
the Father). Christ, be it known, was more than an ideal 
Christ, for he was a Christ in Substance or Divinity. He 
was, in fact, the greatest scientist the world has ever had, 
or ever will have, for He was the Divine Expositor of 
Divine Physics, and not, as the poor human scientist is, 
an ideal expounder of some branch of Physics. Neverthe- 
less, all praise is to be accorded to Mr. Bowne for the 
earnest endeavours discovered in his work, but it would 
indeed be no criticism on our part to implicate real value 
where there is no rea] value to proclaim. 

It is to be regretted, for he, kimself, appears to thoroughly 
understand the necessity for a physical as well as a metaphy- 
sical organisation or interpretation of Christianity. Yet, 
from the first, he makes a confusion between these two 
fundamental elements of Christianity, namely, between the 
objective Christ (the Father) and the subjective Christ (the 
Son). Thus, objective Christianity was a revelation of 
Fatherhood or God’s Reality, whereas subjective Chris- 
tianity was a revelation of Sonship (Manhood or God’s 
Ideality or Image). By the first form of revelation (Chris- 
tian physics) we are made to see the source of God the 
Father. By the second form of revelation (Christian meta- 
physics) we are made to see the source of God the Son. 
Thus, the Christian Revelation to Man was not only a 
matter of Divine Grace towards him, seen in the Fellow- 
ship or Sonship of Christ’s Ideality, or Self-consciousness ; 
but it was also a matter of God’s Universality or Immanent 
Source of Sonship or Self-consciousness, seen in the physi- 
cal organisation of Christ. 

Thus, the cne ground of revelation, namely, the ground 
of Fatherhood, should not be confused with the other—the 
ground of Sonship. The Christian revelation was both an 
objective and subjective revelation. It did not, as ‘Mr. 
Bowne argues, essentially consist of certain ways of think- 
ing about God. That is purely subjective Christianity, 
revealed in the Self-consciousness or Sonship of Christ, and 
is wholly human or ideal Christianity. We want more 
than this. God had previously revealed Himself in this 
human or ideal form to His prophets of old. The Christian 
revelation is essentially grounded in the objective Christ, 
namely, in the Divine Birth or Physical Incarnation. Here 
we have the Incarnation of the Father, as separate from the 
Incarnation of the Son, the Christian basis of Divine 
Reality, without which Christ the Son, and therefore Man 
himself, become invisibly translated in substance—ideal or 
personal forms of substance. So from his false or one-sided 
view of Christian Revelation, Mr. Bowne, as a matter of 
course, is obliged to give a wholly one-sided view of the 
Incarnation. Hence we find him saying (page 91) that 
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“the progress of both scientific and philosophic reflection 
is making the problems of fundamental existence more and 
more mysterious.” Why, therefore, does he add to the 
confusion? Why does not Mr. Bowne himself assist in the 
elimination of the mysterious, instead of cultivating it? 
For instance, why talk about scientific progression before 
such a thing had been discovered? ‘The change or, as Mr. 
Bowne calls it, progress in philosophical reflection has 
never produced any other than mysterious results, seeing 
that such change or progression has always been psycholo- 
gical. But when it comes to scientific progression, where, 
indeed, does he find such a fact? Science, we take it, is a 
universal and not a particular or changeable affair at all. 
Who, then, is the immortal one who has discovered or even 
been sensible of such a fact as universal progression? It is 
very easy to talk about it, as nonsense always is, but it is 
another thing to find a source to it, especially a limit to 
one’s experience. 

Experience is the bedrock of all organised movements, 
and possesses no element or sense of freedom or change. 
Why, therefore, attempt to give to it an ideal or limited 
source, when it happens to be a universal or absolute sub- 
stratum or consciousness of substance? Mr. Bowne, for 
instance, is surely not sensible of a physical ultimate, of 
his own birth and death, however much those strange 
idealists, the microscopists, may be said to be, who, 
because they see atoms in motion and atoms at rest, pro- 
fess to explain the vital ground of physical action. These 
latter gentlemen would have no belief in the atomic sensi- 
bility or ideal experience of movement or evolution. They 
would make us believe in a supernatural idealism, as well 
as a natural idealism of substance. Thus, for the God 
Immanence of Physical Uniformity of Being, they sub- 
stitute a personal (their own) transcendence or ideal 
differentiation of it. Their scientific ground of atomic or 
physical unity is forsaken for their pseudo-scientific 
ground of ideal divergence. They, in fact, may be said 
to create ideal atoms of experience (micro-organisms), and 
in this fashion develop their spurious physiology of 
physics. For no one in an enlightened state of mind 
would be gulled by the assertion that what they discover 
by means of their instruments are universal or real atoms 
of experience. They make the supreme blunder of mis- 
taking motion for sensibility. These gentlemen, with their 
microscopical intellectualism, are simply on a par with 
the Rationalists or Freethinkers, and would virtually 
destroy, not only the fundamental truths of Physical 
Science, but the fundamental truths of Christianity like- 
wise. Mr. Bowne’s own weakness does not lie in his ignor- 
ance of such stupendous facts, but rather in his endeavour 
to expose the Divine ground of Christ’s Incarnation, with- 
cut being, in any sense, acquainted with them. This is 
the legitimate and only ground for the Higher Criticism 
of our Faith, because it is essentially scientific and there- 
fore irrefragable in its evidences. We are not brought 
into subjection to metaphysical or abstract hypotheses, 
which can but end in the critical suspension of Truth, but 
we are brought into subjection to the universal, and there- 
fore all-powerful, processes of Nature; and under such 
subjection all historical differences of belief become recon- 
ciled by the enforced unification. From this exact method, 
controversy assumes a different face, the tables are turned, 
for it now becomes a matter of self-defence on the part of 
the sceptic instead of the believer. Thus, before the Chris- 
tian fact of Divine Incarnation can be uprooted, or its 
infallible doctrines questioned, it is the sceptics and 
quibblers themselves who have got to prove that the birth, 
not only of a human child, but of every living thing in 
Nature, is an individual instead of a universal physio- 
logical process. If Genesis is an individual fact of 
organisation, then the Old and New Testaments are purely 
mythological, and further Higher Criticism, in this 
respect, would be sheer vanity of opinions. But before 
such a rank heresy can be established, our sceptical 
brethren have got to discover this hard or stupendous 
fact, namely, the fact of the conscious limit of indivi- 
duality. In other words, they themselves have got to 
make good their own basis of argument, which repudiates - 
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the physical coherency of the Cosmic forces, and, there- 
fore, by individuslisation of that coherency, ignores the 
great basic fact of Physical Science, namely, the fact of 
the physical law of Gravitation, without which the con- 
sciousness of motion, and therefore the ground of their 
own individuality, would be impossible. 

It is surely time that our traducers in thought were 
made to turn pale, by being confronted with their own 
smallness and God’s immensity. Who of them all is 
the man who will dara, in the face of what we have main- 
tained, to come forward and dispute, not only the truth 
of the Christian Incarnation, but the solemn corollary: of 
it, which extends to the Holy Sacrament those supple- 
menting glories of God’s Immanence or Presence, as well 
as of the Self-sacrificing Reality of the Christian Atone 
ment or God’s Physical Surrender to Man the creature? 
High and solemn, indeed, should the rites of such a cere- 
mony be, for the higher and more solemn the ritual, the 
holier and purer should be the spiritual effect. 

Then, indeed, with this Incarnate basis of our spiritual 
unity or Divine birthday (Rebirth), the Christian’s life, 
his conception of God, together with the Truth and Moral 
Progress of the Church, all of which are reverently if 
idealistically treated by Mr. Bowne, will assume a sense 
of reality in the place of a make-believe existence. In 
other words, our profession of re-birth through Christ 
will become an actual fact instead of a blank idea. We 
shall be, as it were, spiritually alive and not spiritually 
dead. We shall be all conscious of God’s Real or Physical 
Immanence, and it will be then, and not before, that the 
old Faith, whilst remaining unchanged as a personal form 
of belief, will manifest itself with natural instead of merely 
supernatural force. 

The purpose of Mr. Bowne’s devout work is to help 
towards such a consummation, but as we have seen 
even with a personal or ideal belief in the Incarnation 
itself, it becomes necessary, before a spiritual or truly 
Christian re-birth can take place, for the personal or ideal 
belief to be physically inspired or organised by the 
spiritual. Not alone the intellect, which is Man’s por- 
tion, but the body, too, must be cleansed from all sintul 
impurity, for even the evidences of science tell us this is 
God’s portion. 

We all of us know how emphatic Christ was in respect 
to the cultivation of bodily cleanliness. The undeniable 
fact, therefore, of God’s Invisible Body or Transcending 
Immanence should act as a terrible reproof to all those 
who simply conform to the holy ritual of High Mass, 
ander a self-consciousness instead of under a self-surren- 
dering or Christian consciousness of Divine glorification. 

Any self-rebellion or secession, or even self-righteous- 
ness, when viewed from the Christian sense of self-sacrifice 
or self-surrender to the Father’s Will, must surely be 
Pikes as the wickedest fruits of all free or disobedient 
esire. 





THE VOICE 

He waited under the trees in the darkness. Silent, 
motionless, he seemed a part of the night. There was no 
other human being waking for miles around, but had 
any man chanced to pass that way he would have seen 
only the faint grey glimmer of a face under the thick 
trees; the lines of the figure to which it belonged melted 
uncertainly into the prevailing gloom. 

To the man himself it almost seemed that he was merged 
into the night. That strange sense of the unreality of 
self, of the absorption of personality in the silence, the 
darkness, the mystery of the shrouded world took posses- 
sion of him. The infinitesimal star-points glimmering 
hesitantly through the tree-masses were like the sugges- 
tions of a far-removed, half-forgotten existence, which he 
had called his “ life.” 

Yet one clear idea stood out strongly in his mind and 
refused to be moved by the witchery of the night. It 
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was the purpose that had brought him there; the hope, 
the prayer, that had been burning in his soul for days, 
for weeks, past. Taciturn, pre-occupied, he moved almost 
a stranger in the community amongst whom he had spent 
his whole life.. He was deemed a mysterious man. His 
brow was always heavy as with large thought. He seemed 
to carry a world of his own within himself. Only if men 
might have come upon him in the grand solitude of Nature 
would they have seen his dark, rugged face light up with 
a mystic radiance. The mighty aloofness of the hills, the 
toss and surge of the waves by the shore, the faint blue 
mystery of the woods at the fall of night, the purposeless 
haste of the wind on the open heath, the ceaselessly chang- 
ing pageant of the skies—these were of his communion. 
With a thousand voices they spoke their portentous mes- 
sages, and his worshipping soul received them all. 

And now he stood under the trees in the night, waiting 
t> hear one voice more. 

His dark face, his self-contained bearing, his silent way, 
impressed his fellows at once with a sense of awe and 
of age. He seemed akin to, and contemporary with, 
the ancient cromlech out on the heath, or the fossil-strewn 
hills themselves. Yet he was not old in years. He was 
really a quite young man, hardly more than turned into 
the ascent from thirty to forty. But early orphanhood 
and the peculiarly meditative and mystical constitution of 
his mind had induced lonely habits, and lent him a-gravity 
in advance of his years. 

Mystic indeed, all the inarticulate voices which he 
loved spoke to him of mighty things—of God, of universal 
law, of the vast spirit-world behind all the phenomena 
of earth and sea and sky, of the eternal Wisdom, the 
eternal Power, the eternal Purpose, of the transcendental 
Whole that is ever lingering on the borders of Time, and 
overlapping the unsearchable limits of Space. And for 
long he was full with these things, so that he wished for 
nothing else but to commune with the tireless voices, and 
ponder on the sublimities which they imparted. : 

Then one day it seemed to him that the chorus lacked 
a voice. He was obsessed with a vague sense that there 
was something yet to be told, something that none of the 
voices he knew so well could utter. For days he had 
gone about seeking, a new passion of inquiry in his eyes. 
He had lain in wait for some note that he might have 
missed in the voice of the hills, of the sea, of the wind, 
of the skies. But they spoke only of the things he knew 
and had pondered countless times. The dumb quest be- 
came an agony. His soul was tense and quick to catch 
voices that till now had been unapprehended, so withheld, 
so breathless. In his silent way he had prayed—prayed 
for the Voice that should satisfy this strange yearning, 
and give him peace. He was still unanswered. 

Now he stood out here under the trees in the darkness, 
in the night-silence. ; 

He was listening. He listened not only with his ears 
but with his soul. He was alert for sounds inarticulate, 
occult. He lay in wait for a message coming he knew not 
whence; so he was engaged in the vast, the seemingly 
impossible, task of concentrating his attention on every- 
thing. Tense, determined, yet suppliant, he challenged 
the whole universe. 

None of the sparse, intermittept night-sounds escaped 
him. A solitary owl hooted from the cavernous darkness 
of the wood. The distant heave of the sea came to him 
in a faint murmur. A bat whirred past his face and was 
lost again in the night. A light breeze arose and whis- 
pered among the leaves. Still he waited, still he listened, 
unsatisfied. All these simply repeated an old tale. 

Minutes passed and lengthened laggardly into hours. 
In the East the murky sky began to pale, almost imper- 
ceptibly. From some neighbouring farm a cock flung his 
shrill challenge to the sleeping world, and further away 
another answered him. The pallor increased and the 
darkness seemed to retreat into the recesses of the wood. 
A delicate rose-tint stained the irruptive grey. A dog 
barked in the town below. Then with a hushed, tentative 
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twittering the birds awoke, and soon the air was full of 
the medley of their song. 

Still not the voice he sought. The listener strained 
his whole soul. He was convulsed in an agony of prayer. 
If there were a God, why did he not speak? Why should 
he be so jealous. of his éecrets? Could he not whisper 
for his ear alone the message so strangely withheld? 
Surely he would not leave him with an enigma, and after 
al] let the universe mock him! The man became more 
and more insistent in his soul, more desperate, more wild 
in his desire. God once walked and spoke with man in a 
Garden, let Him speak now, let Him utter His voice 
but faintly in the morning air, and he would worship 
and be satisfied. 

The victorious dawn had conquered the night. A bril- 
liant shaft of golden light shot up over the Eastern 
horizon. The birds saluted it with full-throated praise. 
The song of a Jark soared, like a solo to the anthem, above 
all the rest. Day had come. The vigil was over, and 
still He groaned. All at once he lifted his head. 
His hands unclenched, his night-tired eyes brightened, 
his yearning face was transfused with new hope. He 
stood rigid. He scarcely breathed. 

The bustle of the day’s labour was beginning on the 
little farm through the belt of trees that skirted the wood. 
Sounds of clattering pails and tinkling harness, mingled 
with the lowing of cattle, issued from it. But piercing, 
unmistakable, rose above all a child’s cry—the inarticu- 
late wail of a tiny babe, that seemed to voice all the 
pathos of human sorrow, of human helplessness, and 
human desire. And blended with it, quelling it, hushing 
it to a murmur, and presently to silence, was heard the 
low, sweet crooning of the mother’s voice. Then the 





sounds were lost in the grind of cart-wheels and the | 


cheery shouts of the waggoners. 

The listener stood for a moment, still motionless, a 
look half awe half joy on his face; then with a glad cry 
he flung himself down on the dew-wet turf, and buried 
his face in the cool, green grass. He had had his answer. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY—VII 


Tue smal] round-headed oaks are lichen-coloured. There 
seems to be a milky film between this hill-ridge and the 
lower tessellated fields and hill-slopes, with their fine 
shadow-pencilled wrinkles. The bracken has rusted upon 
its iron stalk; the gaunt purplish ropes of the taloned 
bramble show through their few, parti-coloured leaves. In 
and out, upon the lower slopes, ochre-coloured sheep are 
climbing about the worn seams of the hills. Far off, on 
the coast line, the white crescent of sea thrills with light, 
and fades like the light upon a blade that is breathed 
upon. 

Fthers is everywhere a singular breathlessness, a pious 
silence and expectancy. It is autumn by the position of 
the sun, but there is abundance of reflected light from 
the grass bents and the wandering filaments—the Virgin’s 
threads, as they are called in France—clinging to the furze- 
bushes, whose bronze buds are shrouded in webbed gossa- 
mers powdered with dew, and the grey thistles; and from 
the webs of gossamer, bowed like hammocks slung from 
thorn to thorn, and from the encrusted and globed dew 
clinging in two rows of drops along the edges of the grass 
blades. My blood seems to run, drop by drop, into the 
grass, and it would be as easy to lift this hedge as this 
hand. 


What mystery is it of this bare season, that day by day 
some new message is read, and we experience some new, 
vague, and tranquil sensation that has before evaded us? 

What symbols rise-to the surface of this pool} 

The dawn is at hand. Trees and hedgerows appear 
indistinct and visionary shapes. The air is absolutely 
motionless, silent with expectation. And suddenly there 
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comes a waft of light right across the sky, and a rook caws 
—a single caw—from the elm-tops. 

“Oh, how the sight of the things that are great enlarges 
the eyes!” 

O, overwhelming change, a release too great for grati- 
tude. What a falling asleep; what a manumission; what 
a scone has been rolled away from the mouth of the sealed 


| cave! 


Ii is the time of the halcyons to breed the calm of the 
winter solstice; no wind dries the pale grass, rough with 
trembling drops of selenite and sea-cold beryl, nor rustles 
in the shrunken leaves in the hill-hollows. The grey fly 
floats above the barren hedge, unmurmuring, void of joy. 
Then, suddenly, a light slides upon the russet haze of dead 
leaf on the oaks, and upon the shallow water-pools that 
keep rich stains of leaf; the fields shine and are changed, 
and melt upon the air. High up in open silence and thin 
air the sun unfolds upon the pale cloud-like ocean, that 
moves not nor shakes at all, for Aeolus that lifts the deep, 
and jays, restrains it in colour. “So let the soul that 
is not unworthy of that Vision contemplate the great Soul ; 
calmed be the body for her in that hour, and the tumult 
of the flesh; ay, all that is about her be calm; calm be 
the earth, the sea, the air, and let Heaven itself be still. 
Then let her feel how into that silent heaven the Great 
Soul floweth in. . And so may man’s sou) be sane 
of Vision, when suddenly she is filled with light; for the 
light is from Him, and is He; and then surely shall one 
know His presence when, like a God of old time, He 
entered into the house of one that calleth Him, and maketh 
it full of light.” 

“All men, whilst they are awake, are in one common 
world, but each of them, when he is asleep, is a world 
of his own.” §o shall I, by becoming asleep to this world 
of myself, and to all desires and suggestions, enter into 
a world of my own. And by repudiating myself, except 
as a percipient of all external brightness, become content, 
“even as if a ripe olive, falling, should praise the ground 
that bore her, and give thanks to the tree that begat her.” 


The sun is pale. “How hath the oppressor ceased; 
the golden city ceased!” The brave colours, like carpets 
and arras, have been taken down from their frames and 
hooks, only a red or brown leaf hangs like a fragment of 
coloured silk upon the hedge-bramble. ‘he earth is pale. 
But the white sun is a congregation of jewels; and the 
white sky is ringing with its clarity, like o bell. Alz 
sounds and sights are presented with a singular purity, 
so that I felt as if my senses had been washed with cold 
spring water from a deep well. On the sheltered hollows 
among the hills, in the wide-grassed, irregular lanes, are 
clumps of trees, leafless thorn and brambles, clouded with 
the silver-grey fluff of the plant which is called Angels’ 
Hair. The fiuff is nimbed with light. The winter awaits 
us, in its ancient and eager freshness. 

“TI alone compassed the ascent of heaven, and walked 
in the bottom of the deep, I also came out as a brook 
from a river, and as a conduit into a garden, and, lo! 
my brook became a river, and my river became a sea.” 

“Let him that seeketh cease not from his search until 
he find, and when he finds he shal] wonder ; wondering, he 
shall reach the kingdom, and when he reaches the kingdom 
he shall have rest.” M. J. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Dear S1r,—The presence in London during the past week of 
so many foreign journalists must have been a sore temptation 
to the proprietors of the London daily newspapers, and if some. 
have succumbed, and their newspapers soon have brand new 
editors and writers, it should cause little surprise. 

Fortunately, Lord Northcliffe is at the present time 
attending to his Transatlantic investments, and so unless 
he happened when in New York to pick up a few more 
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treasures from among the discharged employees of Pulitzer’s 
World and Hearst's Journal, there is absolutely no reason 
for the terrible panic into which his own employees have been 
thrown. Even if it were otherwise, there is, at least, one of 
these employees who has no cause for alarm. I venture to 
say, sir, that not one of the foreign visitors is capable of pro- 
ducing anything less likely to offend the racial or national 
susceptibilities of the sovereign-cure mongers, free-watch phil- 
anthropists, electric-belt specialists, and other exotic advertise- 
ment patrons than the windy genius who prepares the Daily 
Mail “editorials.” 

Another noble, free-souled journalist, whose mind need be 
haunted by no fears that any of the visiting sheenies will get 
his job, is the editor of the great moral cocoa organ, owned 
by the head of the professional Quaker firm. Those who 
believe that any of the visitors could slang-wang the Dukes, 
Bishops, landlords, and other horrid English things with better 
results than the chap Cadbury at present employs, should note 
the half-page advertisements of the Paul Weidhaas Hygienic 
Institute, which appeared in the great moral organ during the 
past week, and of the generous patronage bestowed on it by 
the Chas. Forde Bile Beans Co., the Pulvermacher Co., and 
other leading Nonconformist advertisers of the imported brand. 


The Daily Ezpress's editor has also no cause for alarm, as 
the column account—received “ by Ezpress private wire ”—pub- 
lished in that paper last Wednesday of the “Wild Pogrom in 
Russia,” of the “Ferocious Massacre and Torture of Jews,” 
and of the “Terrible Orgies,”’ all of which the other papers 
said had not occurred, clearly demonstrates that none of the 
editor's visiting tribesmen are better qualified to edit the 
Express than he. 

The Pall Mall Gazette's editor is justified in also feeling safe, 
for while the Pall Bfall’s proprietor might prefer to be repre- 
sented in the editorial department by one of his former com- 
patriots, he probably recognises the fact that if an American 
were to be made editor, his newspaper would be in danger 
of losing the great reputation it has acquired of being the most 
powerful insomnia-curing organ in the British Empire. 

With regard to the editors of the Morning Leadez and the 
Star, I am sure, sir, you will agree that they have not the 
slightest reason for fear that they will lose their situations. 
While realising the grave disadvantage editors of papers 
labour under in having no knowledge of Yiddish, Lord Swayth- 
ling and “Gumbany”’ is fully aware that the gift of prophesy- 
ing each day’s “winners’’ more than compensates for that. 
Then the “Gumbany”’ is not ungrateful. It has not forgotten 
the many scathing denunciations of the “vicked” Aliens Act, 
of the scores of articles concerning the valuable political services 
rendered by the various members of the Samuel family; and 
that among the hundreds of editorials showing up the greedy 
Dukes, who wallow in luxury on the money received for ground 
rents, not a word has appeared respecting the exotic gentry who 
grow sleek, greasy, and insolent on the dividends derived from 
bonds and shares. 

Probably the editors of the Westminster, Telegraph, and Times 
have the most cause for feeling nervous. It would be only human 
nature if those staunch “Gobdenites,"’ Mr. Alfred Mond, Lord 
Burnham, and Mr. Moberly Bell, should prefer to have their 
“babers’’ edited by persons of their own racial origin. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Telegraph and the Times, like the 
Daily Mail, do not happen to advocate the same views on the 
Tariff question which their proprietors hold, and an editor of 
recent importation might have difficulty in keeping this fact 
in mind. Nevertheless, readers of the two “babers” cannot 
but admit the justice of the Jewish journals’ complaint, in 
that on several occasions during the last few years the reports 
of serious criminal cases in the Telegraph and Times have been 
written and edited so carelessly that the racial origin of the 
criminal was plainly indicated. 

A change in the editorship of these two typical Conservative 
organs is, therefore, absolutely necessary, and if their pro- 
prietors and managers have seized the opportunity which the 
presence of the foreign journalists affords to secure more 
reliable editors, they are hardly to be blamed.—Respectfully 
yours, JosEPH Banister. 


CLASSICAL VERSE-MAKING. 
To the Editor of Tar Acapemy. 


Srr,—I was reading some recent criticism by an American 
College President on classical verse-making, as to its immaterial 
educational value, and insignificant influence in the develop- 
ment of true poetic taste. esthetic perception, and originality, 
and as to the fact that its practice to a large extent exhibited 
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merely inventive skill, literary “smartness,” imitation, good 
memory, and possibly extensive reading; andthe aforesaid 
critic further ridiculed the time expended on its cultivation 
at the English universities and schools, commending its universal 
neglect and disregard in America, and thereby proclaiming the 
enlightened superiority in educational methods—and pepe 
in everything else—of the New Country over the Old. We all 
know, however, that the practice of classical verse-making has 
been of late years much curtailed at our universities and 
schools, and that it is no longer a compulsory subject for 
University Honours in Classics. And fortunately so. Nor do 
our German cousins consider classical composition, either in 
prose or verse, as of great educational value, or as the indi- 
cation of true scholarship, the criterion of which with them 
is principally original research, commentary, and interpreta- 
tion, as it is in @ lesser degree in America. 

Exercise of memory and imitative inventiveness, the remem- 
brance of an apt line or phrase, and sometimes a convenient 
pease while possessing the merit of being authenticated 

tin or Greek, more often than not give distinction to a trans- 
lation of an English sonnet or lyric, when otherwise little 
originality is evinced in the rendering. As an instance, the 
translation of a couplet from “Black-eyed Susan” by a 
student lately passed before one’s notice. The lines, 


“So he on the hanging waves is hung, 
And with the swinging waves is swung,” 


were thus rendered :— 


“Penditur haud aliter pendendi cuspide mali, 
Ac cum volvendo volvitur ille salo.’’ 


“That pentameter is a good line,” his tutor is reported 
to have etated, “and if you do one or two good lines like that 
at the schools you will get ‘a first’ in that subject”; perhaps 
unaware, or forgetful at the time, that the line in question 
was a slightly altered Ovidian one. Sometimes the use of 
bold originality might have the distinction of being bad as 
well as unintelligible Latin—a point the American critic 
emphasises from several examples he cites of Latin renderings 
which might be incomprehensible to an educated Roman. Who 
could say that the Latin hexameter line above quoted would 
be clear and intelligible to a compatriot of Virgil, or in the 
sense the English is meant to convey? And thus the colle, 

president lays stress on the futility of original classical vatsihe 
cation, and if it be composed largely of recollected phrases 
or passages from originals, on the fatuity and time-squandering 
involved. He maintains, from his experience in America, that 
better and more profitable results are obtained from transle- 
tions of verses of modern languages into English verse, and 
vice vers’, where the exact sense and value of the rendering 
can be gauged. In lieu of, and in preference to, classical com- 
position (especially verse), he signifies the importance of 
English essay and verse writing and the study of English 
literature, to which far more attention is given in U.S.A. than 
in England, both in school and university. Shakespeare, for 
instance, is more generally studied, and perhaps more generally 
appreciated, in America than in England, where the study of 
English has lately gained more prominence, and with its 
extension it is likely more and more to usurp the throne once 
held by classical versification and literary study.—Yours, vtc., 


E. Gove. 


SHALL AND WILL. 


To the Editor of THz Acapemy. 


Srr,—May I ask you to do me the favour of having the 
following remarks printed in THe AcaDEMy? 

I feel much flatfered and honoured by Mr. Butler’s generous 
remarks on my essays. I infer from this passage of his letter : 
“T may observe that I have been unable to meet with any 
English person willing to admit the validity of the sentence, ‘I 
do not see why he shall go,’” that that gentleman has obtained 
a verdict against me, to which verdict I must submit, as I 
originally proposed. 

My critic says, besides: “If, however, I durst again pose 
as a critic, I would point out that your correspondent, in 
writing, ‘I shall beg my readers’ leave,’ actually transgresses 
his own rule with respect to shall and will, a future petition. 
not being the subject of his thoughts.” I beg to state that 
my critic is absolutely wrong here. The rule by which I was 
guided, under the circumstances, is this; I will may always be 
softened into I shall, when the speaker or writer wishes to 
convey that he is the humble instrument of events in what he 
is about to do; but it is the substitution of I will for I shala 
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that is always an error (Bain’s English Grammar, p. 102, last 
paragraph, Ed. 1868). ; 

When I commented on the following sentence, used by myself, 
“Tg that a reason why educationists should continue, etc. ? 
(Est-ce une raison pour que les éducateurs continuent, etc. ?) 
I meant that every English linguist would use here, as I have 
done, should instead of shall, thus allowing themselves (as I 
have allowed myself) to be influenced by custom, and not by 
reason; but I maintain that they would be wrong, just as I 
consider myself wromg, in using should instead of shall for 
@ present subjunctive. 

My critic is also of opinion that “confusion of thought results 
in my employing a future after now. But who shall find fault 
with the future in the following sentence: “Now, gentlemen, 
I will criticise the remarks of my opponent’? 


ExaMP.e. 


Future: “I shall now certainly remain in office, etc.”— 
Macaulay’s letter to his sister Hannah, July 25, 1833 

Conditional: “Now, in order to live like a gentleman, it 
would be necessary for me to write regularly.”—Macaulay’s 
letter, dated August 17, 1833. 

The future, as the “Dictionnaire des Difficultés de Soulice et 
Sardou” says, not only refers to un état a venir, but it means 
also une action a faire, which latter definition covers my case. 

With regard to my expression, “I would go and see you,” I 
think it is also defensible. 


EXaMPLe. 


“Mr, Howard, of Lichfield, at whose father’s house Johnson 
had in his early years been kindly received, told me that, 
when he was a boy at Charterhouse, his father wrote to him 
to go and pay a visit to Mr. Samuel Johnson.”—Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, Vol. IV., p. 64, 10th line. 

A Frencn Lincvisr. 


TENNYSON AND HIS WHITHWASHERS. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Deak Stz,—Some time age, the then Editor of THE AcaDEMY 
—I do not know who is Editor now—purposed taking an article 
from me entitled “Tennyson v. Mallory,” in which I meant to 
protest vehemently against the Tennysonian outlook, against 
which I had revolted ever since I could read. 


“To dress her beautifully and keep her true” 


seemed to me inadequate as an ideal of the whole duty of a 
husband, and Tennyson’s ideal of purity too much like that 
satirised by the German playwriter, who said that “A ans 
purity consists of a mother and three aunts,’’ while Mallory 
showed purity as a thing innate in character and unsoilable 
by circumstances, and Tennyson’s Arthur, Geraint, Lancelot, 
or Tristram, beside their-originals in Mallory, seemed very 
badly coloured photographs in which the perspective has been 
lost by bad focussing. 

As to his representation of the times, to speak of a young 
woman as a “damsel” and an old one as a “crone” was to 
confuse the spirit of the Arthurian age with that of the 
Georgian. In the former, @ damsel might be a damsel of 
fifteen springs, or a damsel of thirty summers, or a damsel 
of sixty winters, but always a damsel. Chivalry deferred to 
the weakness, not the attractiveness, in sex, as witness the 
story of the three knights and three damsels. 

Then again, for Arthur to assert that in any circumstances 
Urthur would have slit her tongue, was a libel on his 
times and on his father. Good-natured old Urthur would have 
mo more done such a thing than Arthur would have—well, 
say, gone on the Stock Exchange in a straw hat. 

To be more serious, Mallory seems to me to give a picture of 
supreme interest and great educational value to us moderns 
in the conflict he shows of the period of physical savagery 
struck through with intense spiritualism. ‘The ideals of 
religion were those of the early light of Christianity, the stand- 
ards of conduct primitive; not many virtues were demanded, 
but these were insisted on. Fairplay, carried even to extreme ; 
courage, good faith, and good manners; not purity in the 
modernly accepted sense—that was a matter of choice—but good 
faith. A man, or for that matter a woman, might be spouse 
or paramour, that was for him or her to settle: be whichever 
it was he or she must be true. This is shown by the great 
feast to which every knight mvited must bring “his wife or his 
paramour,” and the attitudes both of Arthur and Guenever 
when it seems that Tristram -has deserted Isold. 
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All this Tennyson missed, giving us the immeasurably in-- 
ferior “mother and three aunts” standard. 

Worse still. Mallory’s story has the essential quality of 
greatnes3—inevitability. The disaster was the inevitable con- 
sequence of Arthur’s sin—an unworthy sin—and, therefore, he 
remains a hero, keeps our sympathies and dies honourably after 
noble work; but it was his own sin which laid his land waste, 
defeated hig labours, and made his noble ideal fail. 

Tennyson, in his desire to draw a “blameless King,” is driven 
to throw all the blame on Guenever, and so make the 
catastrophe seem, not only not inevitable, but fortuitous—not 
even logical. 

As I have said, long ago I burned, and was given the oppor- 
tunity, to say all this in print, but circumstances—prominent 
among which was the interminable visit of a bore—intervened, 
and the article was never written. I_am the more glad,- 
therefore, to see Mr. Clarke’s letters. I have come back to 
town at the end of the controversy, and feel so much obliged 
to him that I am making plain, as the rank and file of Members 
of Parliament sometimes do, why I vote for Mr. Clarke, though 
neither in my case nor theirs is it very important why they vote’ 
one way or another. 

But what is important is the finding of the truest outlook, 
and the loving of the best work, and Mr. Kidson’s letter in 
your issue of the 18th contains admirable evidence for Mr. 
Clarke’s case. He quotes the Cleopatra verse of the ‘Dream 
of Fair Women,” changing one word and omitting the last 
ara I give the verse in full, with the omission, and an error- 
in italics. 


“We drank the Lybian sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which outburned Canopus. Oh our Life 
In Egypt. Oh the dalliance and the wit.” 


Any one who, reading Shakespeare or Plutarch over the 
fire shuts his eyes and sees the slim fair-haired Greek 
“framed of spirit, fire, and dew,” hears her laughter and wit, 
her passion, either of rage or tenderness, loathes Tennyson for 
libelling her as a swarthy gipsy counselling a coarse murder, 
but forgives him for that verse, which Mr. Kidson misuses, 


“ Oh our life in Egypt.” 


Our life—not my life. It was not her personal loss, not only 
lost passion, but the whole splendid story—the immortal 
laughter, the frolic, the comradeship, the dalliance and the. 
wit; and Tennysen, to do him justice—well, he had the help 
of Plutarch and Shakespeare ; he gives it us all in these lines 
if we have Shakespeare and Plutarch to help us to take it. 

But it is just this proves Mr. Clarke’s case against Tennyson 
—his admirers almost always choose his obviosities and senti- 
mentalities to admire, and miss his moments of inspiration. 

It is for this reason one welcomes Mr. Clarke's letter. The 
more people who admire the best the better for literature, and 
consequently the better for character; and the best has no 
enemy so strong as the second-best. Nora VYNNE. 
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Chats on Old Silrer. By E. L. Lowes. ‘Illustrated. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

Greece in Evolution. Edited by G. F. Abbott. With a Preface 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir Cherles Dilke, M.P. Fisher Unwin. 


5s. net. 

The Sow of a Turk. By Victoria de Bunsen. John Lane. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The National Part 17. -T. C. and E. C. Jack. 

net. 

FICTION 


Faces in the Mist. By J. A. Steuart. 
The Phases of Marcella. 


Gallery. Is. 


James Clarke and Co, 
John 


Long. 6s. 

The Palace of Danger. A Story of La Pompadour. By Mabel | 
Wagnalls._ Illustrated. John Long. : 
The Rainbow Book. By Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. 
The Tireless Rider. By J. Wesley Hart. 

Penguin Island. By Anatole France. John Lane. 6s. 

The Odd Man. By Arnold Holeombe. John Lane. 6s. 

Ann Veronica. A Modern Lore Story. By H. G. Wells. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 

The Unlucky Mark. By¥F. E. Penny. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Trial by Marriage. By W. 8. Jackson. John Lane. 6s. 

Actions and Reactions. By Rudyard Kipling. Macmillan and 
Co. 6s. : 


By Captain Henry Curties. 


5s. net. 
R. Culley. 6s. 


VERSE 


Sunlit Leaves: A Secund Book of Verse. By Dermot Freyer. H. 
J. Glaisher. 1s. net. 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. By Geoffrey Chaucer. 
With Designs by Ambrose Dudley. Chatto and Windus. 


28. 6d. net. : 
Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. ‘Translated by Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. Illustrated. A. and C. Black. 1s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Benozzo Gozzoli. By Urbain Mengin. 
Paris. 3fr. 50c. 
Charles James Foc. 


Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 
By H. O. Wakeman, M.A. Gibbings and 


Co. 
Sir Robert W. Perks, Bart., M.P. By Denis Crane. Robert 
Culley. 2s. 6d. net. 


Madame de Maintenon, her Life and Times. By C. C. Dyson. 


Illustrated. John Lane. 128. 6d 
THEOLOGY 
The Confessions of St. Augustine. Translated by the Rev. E. B. 


Pusey, D.D. Illustrated by Maxwell Armfield. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


Woes i es By G. Robert Wynne, D.D. H. R. Allenson. 
s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL 


English Exercises for Junior and Senior Clasacs. 
Roberteon, M.A. Blackwood and Sons. 1s. 


JUVENILE 


Fongeweet Tales, a Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illustrated. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Camping in the Forest. The Adventures of Five Children. 


By J. L. 


Written and Illustrated by Margaret Clayton. Chatto and 
_. _Windus. 6d, net. 
A Book for Bonnie Bairns. By “Johnnie Jonquil” (Mrs. 
Howard Watson). H. J. Drane. 
PERIODICALS 


St. Nicholas; Rerue Bleue; Cornhill; Art Journal; Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; Ainslee’s; Popular 
Magazine; Travel and Erploration; Socialist Review; The 
Periodical; Century. 


: “The First Favourite Reciters.” 





Google 


S’ANLEY PAUL & CO. 


“Intimate Society Letters of the 18th Century.” By His Grace 
the Duke of Argyll. With Photogravure Frontispieces and 
numerous other full-page Illustrations of ergael letters, 
autographs, and other interesting matter. 2 vols. 24s. net. 

“The Dauphines of France.” By Frank Hamel. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 full-page Illustrations. 
16s. net. 

“Political Annals of Canada.’ 
trated. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The Artistic Side of Photography in Theory and Practice.’” 
By A. J. Anderson. With 24 Illustrations by the greatest 
pictorig]l photographers, and numerous Illustrations in the 
text. 12s, 6d. net. 

“My Own Recitations ; Original Poems, Ballads, etc., for Read- 
ing and Recitation.” By Alfred H. Miles. 2s. 6d. net. 
“The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi.” By A. J. Anderson. 
Second edition. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 

full-page Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Modern Artiste.” By Christian Brinton. Sixty half-tone 
Mllustrations, including 4 coloured plates and 1 photo- 
gravure. 25s. net. 

“The Appreciation of the Drama.” 


By A. P. Cockburn. Illus- 


By Charles and Caroline 


A. Caffin. With 16 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A Child’s Guide to Mythology.” By Helen A. Clarke. Ilus- 
trated, 6s. net. 

“A Child’s Guide to Pictures.” By Charles H. Caffin. Illus- 


trated. 5s. net. 

“ Woman in Music.’’ By George P. Upton. 
and Index. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Ballads of Brave Women.” By Alfred H. Miles. 1s. net. 

“ Drawing-Room Entertainments. A bouk of new and original 
Monologues, Duologues, Dialogues, and Playlets for Home 
and Platform use.” By Catherine Evelyn, Clare Shirley, 
Robert Overton, and other writers. Edited by Alfred H. 
Miles. 1s. net. 


With an Appendix 


Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 
61. net. 
“The Up-to-Date Reciter.” Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 6d. 


net. 

“The Aldine Reciters.” 
each. 

“Cole’s Treasury of Song. A Collecticn of the most Popular 
Songs, old and new.” Edited by E. W. Cole. 3a. 6d. 

“ ABC of Collecting Old English Pottery.” By J. F. Blacker. 
Illustrated. 5s, net. 

“ ABC of Collecting Old English China.” By J. F. Blacker. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 6d. net 


f oe ABC about Collecting.” By J. H. Yoxall. Wlustrated. 
Ss. net. 
“Quantities.” By George Stephenson. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Scumbling and Colour Glazing. A practical and unique 
book containing full practical description of the.methods of 
Scumbling and Glazing.” Itlustrated with 48 examples of 
glazed work showing ground and glazing colour execated in 
actual paint. 3s. net. 

“Standard Concert Repertory.” Tlus- 
trated. 5s, net. 

“Zine Oxide and Its Uses. A comprehensive treatise on this 
interesting pigment.” By J. Cruickshank Smith, B.&c., 
F.C.8., with a chapter by Dr. A. P. Laurie. Ss. net, 

“ Rambles of an Idler.” By Charles Conrad Abbott, M.A. 6&8. 
net. 

* meme Occupation for Boys and Girls.” 


By George P. Upton. 


: By Bertha Johnston. 

s. net. 

“How to Train Children.” By Emma Churehman Hewitt. 2s. 
t. 


net. 

“Your Health!” (A Book of Bright Toasts.) Compiled by 
Idelle Phelps, with coloured Hlustrations by Helen Alden 
Knipe. 2s. net. 

“Phases, Mazes, and Crazes of Love.” Oompiled by Minna 
Thomes Antrim, with coloured Ilustrations by Clara 
Elsene Peck. 2s, net. 


“A Book of Brave Boys all the World Over.” Edited by 
Alfred H. Miles. 5s. 
“A Book of Brave Girls at Home and Abroad.” Edited br 


Alfred H. Miles. 


“In the Teeth of Adventure Up and Down the World.” 


Edited 
by Alfred H. Miles. 5s. ; 
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NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


“The Rose of Dauphiny.” By Philip L. Stevenson. 
“The Ghost Pirates.” By Wiliam Hope Hodgson. 

“The Submarine Girl.”” By Edgar Turner. 

“Love, the Thief.” By Helen Mathers. 

“Troubled Waters.’”’ By Headon Hill. 

“@trange Fire.” By Christopher Maughan. 

“Golden Aphrodite.” By Winifred Crispe. 

“Edward and J. and Mrs. Honeybun.” By Kate Horn. 
“Oo-Heiresses.’” By E. Everett-Green. 

“The Vortex.” By Fred Whishaw. 

“The Adventures of a Pretty Women.” By Florence Warden. 
“A New and Unique Volume.” By Dolf Wyllarde. 

“Love Besieged.” By Charles E. Pearce. 

“Pretty Barbara.” By Anthony Dyllington. 

“A Will ina Well. By E. Everett-Green. 

“A Lady of France.’’ By B. Symons. 

“Lying Lips.” By William Le Queux. 


“Billicks.” By A. St. John Adcock. With original illustra- 
tions by George Tyffe-Christie. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Fatal Thirteen.” By William Le Queux. 1s. net. 

“Brother Rogue and Brother Saint.’”” By Tom Gallon, 1s. net. 

“The Death Gamble.’’ By Geo. R. Sims. 1s. net. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 

“Girl and Woman.” By Caroline Latimer, M.D. 8s. net. 
“Psychology and the Teacher.” By Hugo Munsterberg, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Psychology at Harvard. 6s. net. 
“The Story of Iron and Steel.” By J. Russell Smith. Tllus- 


trated. 2s. 6d. net. 
“The Story of Gold” By Edward S. Meade. Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 4s. 


2s. 6d. net. 
net. 
“The Story of Sugar.” By G. T. Surface. Illustrated. 3s. 
et. 


“The Story of Oil.” 
n 

“Modern Accounting.” By H. R. Hatfield, Associate Professor 
of Accounting, University of California. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Accounting Practice.” By Clarence M. Day, Certified Public 
Accountant of the State of New York. The book is divided 
into four parts, namely: I. Methods of Working; II. Cost 
Accounting; III. Operating Forms; and IV. Report 


Forms. 
“Problems of City Government.’’? By Leo 8. Rowe. 63. net. 
“Elements of Transportation.” By Rater R. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania. Illustrated. 6s. 





By Walter S. Tower. 


net. 
“An Introduction to Corporation Finance.” By Edward S. 
Meade, Professor of the University of Pennsylvania. 


HENRY FROWDE 
SOME OXFORD BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
“Keats: Poems published in 1820." Edited by M. Robertson. 
“ Horas Synopticae” (new edition). By Sir John Hawkins. 
“Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae.” By C. Plummer. 
“Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History.'’ Edited by 
Paul Vinogradoff. 
“English Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution.”’ By 
Alexander Savine. Vol. I. 
“ Patronage in the Later Empire.” By F. de Zulueta. 
“Scripta Minoa.” By Arthur J. Evans. 
“ Armour and Weapons.’’ By Charles ffoulkes. 
by Viscount Dillon. 
“Studies in Fugue.’ By C. H. Kitson. 
ENGLISH. 
“The Oxford English Dictionary,” the concluding section of P, 
by Sir James Murray, completing Vol. VH. 
In the Oxford English Texts :— 
* Campion’s Complete Works.” Edited by P. Vivian. 
“Spenser's Poetical Works.”” Vols. IL and III. (“The Faerie 
Queene’’). Edited by J. C. Smith. 
“The Marquis of Halifax's Complete Works.” Edited by W. A. 
Raleigh. 
In the Tudor and Stuart Library :— 
Sir Thomas Browne's “ Religio Medici” and Digby’s “ Obser- 
vations.” 
Shakespeare's “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” printed from the 
quarto of 1602, with Introduction by W. W. Greg. 


** Marlowe's Works.” Popular edition in one volume, edited by 


Cc. F. Tucker Brooke. 

Pope's “Rape of the Lock.” Edited by G. Holden. With 
Photogravure I!lustrations. 

“<The English Parnassus.” A collection of longer English 


Poems compiled by H. J. C. Grierson and W. M. Dixon. 


With a preface 





Google 





“Eighteenth Century Literature: An Oxford Miscellany.” 
“English Grammer.” By H. C. Wyld. 
eae Quaestio de Aqua et Terra.” Translated by O. L 


well. 
HISTORY. 


“Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714.” Calendared 
and described by Robert Steele, under the direction of the 
Earl of Crawford, K.T. In 2 vols.: Vol I., England; 
Vol. IZ., Scotland and Ireland. 

“Historical Evidence.” By H. B. George. 

“Court Minutes of the East India Company.’’ Vol. II. (1640- 
aide By E. B. Sainsbury. With Introduction by W. 

‘oster. 
“History of Secondary Education in Scotland.” By J. Strong. 


CLASSICS. 


“The Cults of the Greek States.” Vol. V., completing the 
work. By L. R. Farnell. 
In the Oxford Classical Texts :— 
“Euripides.” Vol. III. Edited by G. G. A. Murray. 
“Xenophon, Cyropaedia.”” Edited by E. C. Marchant. 
In the New Translation of Aristotle’s Works under the editor- 
ship of J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross :— 
“Historia Animalium.” By D'Arcy W. Thompson. 
“De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus.” By L. D. Dowdall 
In the Oxford Library of Translations :— 
“The Apologia and Florida of Apuleius.” Translated by H. E. 


Butler. 
“Cesar’s Gallic War.” Translated by F. P. Long. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“The Synopeis Gospels arranged in Parallel Columns.” 
J. M. Thompson. 

“The Samaritan Liturgy.’’ Edited by A. E. Cowley. 

“The Hebrew Prophets for English Readers.” Edited by F. H. 
Woods and F. E. Powell. Vol. II., Zephanieh, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, and Jeremiah. 

“Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi.” Edited by R. Steele. 


(Two Fasciculi.) 
ORIENTAL. 


“ Analytical Index of Names and Subjects in the Sacred Books 
of the East” (being Vol. L.). Compiled by M. Winternitz. 

“Arabic Stories.” By A. O. Green. Vol. IL, Arabic (trans- 
literated); Vol. IT., English Translation. 


SCIENCE. 


“History of Botany.”” By J. Reynolds Green. 

“The Face of the Earth.” By E. Suess. Translated by Hertha 
B. C. Sollas. Edited by W. J. Sollas. Vol. IV. 

“Knuth’s Handbook of Floral Pollination.’’ Translated by 
J. R. Ainsworth Davies. Vol. III. 


ART. 


“Decorative Design.” By A. H. Christie. 

“The T’? Ao Shuo.” Translated from the Chinese by the late 
8S. W. Bushell. 

“Bushman Paintings.” Drawn by M. H. Tongue and D. 
Bleek. With a Preface by H. Balfour. 

In the Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry :— 

“Shelley’s Literary and Philosophical Criticism.” Edited by 
J. Shawcross. 

“ Peacock’s Memoirs of Shelley (with Shelley’s Letters to Pea- 
cock).’’ Edited by H. F. B. Brett-Smith. 

“ Keats’s Poems of 1820.” Reprinted in type facsimile from the 
original edition. 

“Praed’s Verses: A Selection.” Edited by A. D. Godley. 

“J. Russell Lowell’s Fireside Travels.” ith an Introduction 
by E. V. Lucas. 

“4 Hundred Verses from Old Japan.” Translated and edited 
by W. N. Porter. 
In the Oxford Poets and Standard Authors Series :— 

“Matthew Arnold.” With Introduction by A. T. Quiller- 


By 


Conch. 
“Southey.” Edited, with Introduction, by M. H. Fitzgerald. 
“Goldsmith’s Plays and the Vicar of Wakefield.” (Standard 
Authors). Edited by C. E. Doble. 


In the Oxford Edition of Scott :— 
“Guy Mannering.” With 74 Illustrations. 
“Waverley.” With 57 Illustrations. 


“The Dublin Book of Irish Verse." Edited by J. Cooke. 

“Westminster Abbey.” By Francis Bond. 

“The Nuns of Port Royal.” By M. E. Lowndes. 

“Bologna: Its History, Antiquities, and Art.” 
Coulson James. 

“Half the Battle in Burmese.” A Manual of the Spoken , 
Language. By R. Grant Brown. 
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New Volumes in the Heart and Life Booklets, 6d. net each. 
“Meister Eckhart’s Sermons.” Selected and translated into 
English for the first time by Claud Field, M.A. : 
“A Psalter for Daily Use.’’ Selected and arran| for thirty- 
one days from the Prayer Book version by Professor Wm. 
Knight, LL.D., etc. 

“Ta Praktiko de Apudesto de Dio: Being Brother Lawrence's 
Practice of the Presence of God, in Esperanto.” 

“The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi.” First twenty 
books. Edited by Thomas Okey. 


“Christ in Daily Life.’ By Adelaide M. Cameron. With an 
Introduction by Miss Gregory. 1s. 6d. net. 

“Concerning the Last Things: Five Sermons on Death, Judg- 
ment, Heaven, Hell, and the Second Advent.” By the 
Rev. E. W. Lewis, M.A., B.D. 1s. net. 

“Inspiration.” By Professor Momerie. 6d. 

“Saints Among the Animals.” By M. W. Cole. 6d. net. 

“Wilderness Babies.” By Julia Augusta Schwartz. With 15 
full-page Illustrations. 6s. 4 

“Words to Help: Fifty-four Readings for Sundays on Certain 
Difficulties in Faith and Practice.” By the Rev. Arch- 
deacon G. R. Wynne, St. Michael’s, Limerick. 28. 6d. 

“The Wonderful River: Sixty-three Talks to Young Folk.” 
By John A. Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 

“Rest Awhile Stories.” By Mary Rowles Jarvis. 1s. 6d. net. 

“The Outlook of the Soul: And other Sermons Preached on 
Various Occasions.” By Canon Knox Little, M.A. 2s. 6d. 





net. 

“The Spirit of Life: And Twenty Other Sermons.” By the 
Rev. Fred. Ealand, M.A., Author of “Sermons on 
Browning.” 2s. 6d. net. . 

“The Bible: Its Rational Principle of Interpretation” By 
T. Child. 1s. net. i 

“Under the Blue Dome: Talks to Children on Open-air 
Topics.” By Rev. John S. Hastie. 3s. 6d. 

“A Mountain Path: Forty-four Nature Talke to Young Folk.” 
By Rev. John A. Hamilton. 2s. 6d. Second Edition. 
“Thoughts Worth Thinking.” Compiled by H. R. Allenson. 

1s. net each. Second Edition. 

“In God’s Orchard: New Talks to Children.” By Rev. James 
Learmount. 3s. 6d. 


T. N. FOULIS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt.” By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Professor of Egyptology at University College, 
London, Author of “A History of Egypt,” etc. With over 
150 Illustrations. Sm. 4to, buckram, 5s. net. 

“Doctor Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale: Being the Autobiography of 
Mrs. Thrale, the Friend and Confidante of Samuel 
Johnson.” Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. With 27 Por- 
traits in collotype by Sir Joshua Reynolds of eminent men 
and women of the time. Extra cr. 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 

“Memorials of his Time.” By Lord Cockburn. New edition, 
with Introduction by his grandson, Harry A. Cockburn. 
Oontaining 12 Portraits in colour by Sir Henry Raeburn, 
and other Illustrations. Extra cr. 8vo, 480 pp., buckram, 


6s. net. 

“Sketches of English Life and Character.” By Mary E. Mitford, 
Author of “Our Village.” With 16 Illustrations in colour 
by Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A., of old English characters 
and typical scenes of English rural life. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 
5s. net. Also in velvet calf, 10s. 6d. net. Small 4to 
edition de luxe, on hand-made paper, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Tales of Irish Life and Character.” By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
With 16 Illustrations in colour from the famous Irish 
paintings of Erskine Nicol, R.S.A. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 5s. 
net. Also in velvet calf, 10s. 6d. net 

“Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character.” By Dean 

msay. New edition. With 16 Illustrations in colour 
by Henry W. Kerr, R.S.A. Crown 8vo, 400 pp., buckram, 
5s. net. Also in velvet calf, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The Works of Frederich Nietzsche.” First complete and 
authorised English translation, in 18 volumes. Bdited by 


Dr. Oscar Levy. 
Vol. L, “Thoughts Out of Season.” Vol. I. Translated by 
A. M. Ludovici, with Editorial Note and General Intro- 
duction to the series. 2s. 6d. net. 
Vol. IL, “ Thoughts Out of Season.” Vol II. Translated, 
with Introduction, by Adrian Collins, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
Vol. IIT., “The Birth of Tragedy.” Translated by William 


Haussmann, B.A., Ph.D. With Biographical Introduc- | 


Hee 2 PY is author’s sister, Portrait, and Facsimile. 
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Vol. IV., “Thus Spake Zarathustra.’’. Revised translation 
by T. Common, with Introduction by Mrs. Forster 
Nietzsche and Commentary by A. M. Ludovici. 6s. net. 

Vol. V., “Beyond Good and Evil.’’ Translated by Helen 
Zimmern. With Introduction by T. Common. Second 
edition. 3s. 6d, net. ‘none 

Vol. VI., “The Future of our Educational Institutions.” 
Translated, with Introduction, by J. M. Kennedy. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. VII., “‘Humen-all-too-Human.” Vol. I. Translated by 
Helen Zimmern.. With Introduction by J. M. Kennedy. 
2s. 6d. net. 

VoL VIII., “The Will to Power.” Vol. I. Translated, with 
Introduction, by A. M. Ludovici. 5s net 

“The Wild Flowers.” By J. H. Crawford, F.L.8. With 16 
Illustrations. in colour by Edwin Alexander. New and 
revised edition. Extra cr. 8vo, 228 pp., buckram, 6s, net. 

“Master Musicians.” A book for players, singers, and listeners. 
Lives of famous composers. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. Con- 
taining 14 Illustrations. Buckeam, cr. 8vo, 36. 6d. net. 

“Scott Originals."”” An account of notables and worthies, the 
originals of characters of the Waverley Novels. By W. S. 
Crockett. With 45 Illustrations in collotype. Cr. 8vo, 
buckram, 6s. net. 

“Kirk Life and Kirk Folk.” Pictures of Ayrshire village life 
in thestime of Burns. By James Wotherspoon. Cr. 8vo, 
buckram, 5s, net. 

“The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland.” By 
R. W. Billings. New edition. ited by A. W. Wiston- 
Glynn, M.A. With 240 full-page Illustrations and 60 other 
Illustrations. Four vols., demy 4to, each 7s, 6d. net. 

“The Old English Christmas.” By Washington Irving. With 
16 Illustrations in colour by H. M. Brock. Sm. cr. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. Also in velvet calf, 5s. net. 

“Rubaiyét of Omar Kh4yyém.” A sumptuous presentation 
edition. Illustrated in colour by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
With decorations and endpapers. Printed in two colours. 
Small cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. In velvet calf, 5s. net. 

“Legends of Flowers.” Second series. Being further legends 
of the origin of flowers. Translated from the Italian of 
Signor Mantegazza by Mrs. Kennedy. Cover design by 
Auguste Rodin. Frontispiece in colour by Walter Crane 
and decorations by Jessie M. King. Sm. cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


net. 

“Nietzsche in Outline and Aphorism.” By A. R. Orage, Editor 
of the New Age. New and cheaper edition. Feap. 8vo, 
176 pp., 1s. net. 

“The Charm of Childhood.” Being a re-issue of “The Modern 
Child.’’ An anthology of children and their ways, selected 
from the writings of Swinburne, Kenneth Grahame, J. M. 
Barrie, and others. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Rab and his Friends.” By Dr. John Brown. With 7 Illus- 
trations in colour by H. C. Preston Macgoun, R.S.W. 
Cheaper edition, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

“Half-Silent Fellowships.” By Mary Morgan (Gowan Lea). 
Thoughte of nature and life. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
“The Keeper’s Book.” A complete guide to the duties of a 
gamekeeper. By P. Jeffrey Mackie and Stodart Walker. 
New (sixth) edition now ready. Cr. 8vo, 360 pp., 5s. net. 

“London Booklets.” A new miniature series, illustrated in 
colour, and with coloured endpapers. In stiff decorativ 
wrapper, with paste-on illustrations, 6d. net. Bound in 
best velvet calf, 1s. 6d. net. 

1. “Omar Khayyém.” With Illustrations in colour by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. 

2. “London Lyrics.” With Illustrations in colour by Wil- 
liam Hatherell, R.I. 

3. “ Christabel.”” With Illustrations in colour by Robert 


Hope. 
“Envelope Books.”’ 6d. net, 2s. 6d. net, 1s. net. New issues. 
“Old Christmas Eve.” By Washington Irving. Illustrated 
in colour by H. M. Brock. 
“The Lady of Shalott,” etc. By Lord Tennyson. Illustrated 
in colour by Katherine Cameron. 
“Old Christmas Day.” By Washington Irving. Illustrated 
in colour by H. M. Brock. . 
ef Holyrood Books.” 1s. net, 2s. 6d. net, 3s. 6d. net. New 
issues. 
“A Little Book of Nature.” A selection from the writings of 
Fiona Macleod. 
Montaigne: “Select essays.’ 
erson: “Heroism, Love, and Manners.” 
“The Religion of Cheerfulness.” By Sara A. Hubbard. 
“The Duty of Being Beautiful.” By Sara A. Hubbard. Cheaper 
edition, 12mo, with decorations, 6d. net each. : 
“Doctor Marigold.” A Christmas story. By Charles Dickens. 
Five coloured Illustrations by Charles E, Brock. 
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GE©. R. SIMS 


Masterpiece is the 


DEATH GAMBLE 


Should the Present Loose Sys- 
tem of Granting Burial Certi- 
ficates be Altered, or should 
Life Insurance be Abolished ? 





















































The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


“There is no more cliivalrous knight of the pen than the evergreen Mr. G. R. Sims, nor any 
story-teller who can take fuller advantage of the possibilities of a telling situation. No man 
has done more than ‘Dagonet’ (Geo. R. Sims) to fulfil the higher duties of the chivalry of 
penmanship, in ‘riding abroad redressing human wrongs’ and in slaying the dragons of 
ignorance and want in the slums of modern civilisation. Give him a good cause and fair 
play, and he may be trusted to show the world how bravely effectual is the force of journalism 
when it is exercised upon the side of honour. In this impressive book before us, published 
at a universally popular price, Mr. Sims has a theme ripe for his talents, and exploits it with 
indefatigable spirit and effect. 


THE DEATH GAMBLE 


is, in fact, the trading in death which goes on in our midst in the shape of fraudulent life 
insurance, and Mr. Sims seeks to show the dark side of a financial tlessing by retelling some 
of the most mysterious tales of crime and cruelty which the lust of money has inspired in this 
country during the last 20 or 30 years. The stories are all true, and they are told with a 
master-touch, combining the best qualities of the descriptive journalism of the day. 4 more 
humanly interesting document no student of psychology could desire. Mr. Sims begins with the 
record of Thomas Griffith Wainwright, known among his cronies as the heartiest of good fellows, 
and was yet in secret the most consummate scoundrel that ever doomed an innocent man to a 
death of torture. There are many stories in the volume, all deeply impressive, and recorded 
with a wholesome distaste for mere sensationalism. So vigorous a volume should enjoy an 
enormous popularity.”—T7he Daily Telegraph (First Review). 


SECOND LARGE EDITION IN HAND. 























On sale at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, ONE SHILLING NET. 








London: STANLEY PAUL & Co., Cliiford’s Inn. 
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SEASON 1909-10. 


7291 Gentral Messrs. HODGSON & Co, er 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


On Tuesday, October tah nd three follo: vars ae lays, bbe dehy ee it BOOKS, includin ing e Library of 
a Ge sk leman, removed fro’ Emperors cee sis m pri ‘ge CO TION of INTERESTING B KS. 
Wednesday, Oct se 2oth, an see ae ike VALUABLE, LIBRARY of a Gentleman (removed from Dev: 
shir ye the LIBRARY of the Late “= r NANKIVELL Esq. ; and other Propert 
During November, the SV OLUASLE LIBRARY of the ae ADMIRAL LEMPRIERE, comprising Books in XVIIth 
and XVIlith Cer ntury Lite n handsome Calf Gilt Bindings. Catalogues on applic 
AUCTION nGoMms - - 115, CHANCERY LANE,  COKDOW: w.c. 





TO OUR, READERS 


If ‘you are told Gian the 
ACADEMY 2s “sold out,” or 
“dificult to obtain,” please dow t 
worry. Send your name and 
address to the Publisher of the 
“ Academy,” 63 Lincoln's [nn 
Fields, London, 7 .C. HE 
is “still at your service”; and 
he will see that you are 


supplied punctually. 


| The “ ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 
| ANYWHERE—EXCEPTING AT 
| W..H. SMITH’S STALLS & SHOPS 


cine 
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6d. net. Ready Shortly. 6d. net. 


_ THE TRUTH 
_ ABOUT 
COPE & FENWICK. | 


A Tract for the Churches. 


Every Churchman should order 
a Copy of this Pamphlet. 


At all Booksellers—except | 
Smith’s—6d. net. | 


Google 
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The Walter Scott Publishing Co.’s New Books. 


(From Coming Autumn List.) 


STORY OF OPERA. (Vol. 11 of the ‘ Music Story ” 


Series.) E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. 
Square Crown 8vo. 224 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price net. 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
(Vol. 14 ef the “ Makers of British Art” Series.) J. EADIE REID. 


Square Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Photogravure Frontiggiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. (Vol. 43 of the ‘‘ Great Writers” Series.) 


ASHMORE WINGATE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 1/6. 


ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING. 


By J. A. ‘RIDDELL (* Border Rod"). Vol. 10 “ Useful Red” 
Series. 112 pp. Illustrated. 1/- net. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 


By a DENTAL SURGEON. Vol. II “Useful Red” Series. 
120 pp: Illustrated. 1/- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


With new Illustrations by Welter Hawes. Crown 8vo, White Ferrol—Richly Gilt. Price 2/6 


HYPNOTISM. DR. ALBERT MOLL. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 628 pp. Price 6/- 


MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
C. A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.C. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 520 pp. With Diagrams. Price 6/- 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUR. THE Company 

Works, Felling-on-Tyne 3" ave * “MILLION LIBRARY ” dar tiep pay ior all 

London: Patern: ster Square, E.C., 220 VOLUMES OF STANDARD literary Suggestions which 

kind of Printig ond Booktioning habba Lelie ilasion suey vin 
Toey print a visidaeard oraucor. Own Printed Title and im- of Seas era ae 
paper they make a memorandum priat will be given for large books, stationery, and General 

k or a bank ledger. Half-tone * numbers of this line—either printing of every kind and 

ees lt cap tee to Booksellers, Circulatiag extent. Galacport given 
WHERE on post-catd motice to Libraries, Village or Club pes. 4 rth 

Felling. Libraries. Felling-on- 


Tyne. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square), NEW YCRK and MELBOURNE 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
2 BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 





Re-appearance of . . 
Ec Haw ony 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Original 
Poetry. 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 
New Feature: Literary Articles on all Subjects. 


CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 
be addressed to . . 
“THE THRUSH” Office, 
12 & 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

















A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “Settling Day.” 
In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“THE MAN WHO 
CAME TO LIFE” 


By ALFRED HURRY, Author of “ In the City.” 


‘**The Man Who Came to Life’ is a capital yarn, and the average novel- 
reader will feel grateful to the author of this clean, healthy, and thoroughly 
interesting story."—The Daily Graphic. 


F. V. WHITE 6G CO., Ltd.. 17, BUCKINGHAM £TREET, 
STRAN Cc. 


The Cowper & Newton Museum | 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham 1s the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
havepiocel Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 


Google 








A Selection from 


RE EVERETT & CO0.’S| 
AUTUMN LIST, 


THE POND and other Stories, 


By CARL EWALD, 


Author of ‘‘My Tittle Boy,” ‘The Old Room,” &c., &c, Trans- § 
lated from the Danish by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
lustrated by Eleven T'wo-Colour Drawings by Harry B, NEILSON. 
Bound cloth in two shades with cover design in colours, 
Large crown 8vo, 68, net. 





This isa nature book written in this well-known author's most § 
delightful style, ‘The daily lives of the birds, beasts, fishes, and 
insects are revealed by conversations among themselves with. a 
charm and humour which will appeal to lovers of nature, both f 
young and old. 


AN EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


A Record of Literary Experience. 


By ERNEST FOSTER 
(For 20 years Editor of “ Cassell's Saturday Journal”). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


TRUXTON KING. | 
By G. B. McCUTCHEON, Author of ‘“ Drewster’s 
Millions.” i 


THIS KNOT 


By M. P. SHIEL. 


THE KING’S MIGNON. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 


THE GREAT APPEAL. 


By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of “Son of Judith,” &c, \ 


MARCHESTER ROYAL. 


By J. 8, FLETCHER, 


QUIXOTE: OF MAGDALEN,. 
By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


THE FLIGHT OF LORD 
RHINCREW. 


By GERALD VILLIERS STUART, Author of “The Soul ff 
of Croesus,” &c. — - 


THE SHADOW ON THE HOUSE, 


By ALFRED WILSON BARKETT, Author of “ Father 
Pink,” &c. . 


THE MAN WITH THIRTY LIVES. 


By HERBERT PYM. 


OF LIFE. 


THE HOUSE OF THE MAJORITY, 


By G. DE VAURIARD, Author of “The Sibyl of Bond 
Street.” 


London: EVERETT & CO., 42, Essex St., W.C. 
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JWENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
: BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


8s4y CLUB.— MORE MEMBERS 

REQUIRED. Small subscription. 
_Monthly essays, half-yearly terms and prizes. 
—Fer further information apply to Hon. Sec., 
The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipawich. 





pus LITTLE SALON 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 


No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write Dirgcror, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
6, Albemarle Street, W. 


‘Arrowsmith of Bristol 
‘Marshall of London. 





Typewriting. 


T= ABCHUROH TYPH G 

OFFICE (Miss Almond, 3 & 4. 
Crooked Lane,.Cannon Street, E.C., has an 
established reputation for promptitude, 
accuracy, neatness aad moderate terms. 
Authors’ MSS. a Speciality. 


TVPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1, words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 

ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
bitea, S.W. 








THANK Q 


are the final words in an appreciative votice in 
the ever genial Punch of “ TRUE TILDA,” 
the price of which is 6/-, and the publishers 
and Simpkin & 
Very rarely is such 
unanimous praise beatowed upon any author 
as has been acccrded to 


QUILLER-COUGH 


for this delightful story. Everyone who can 
enj “Unbroken amusement — Humour 
abundant and genial—Laughter and excite- 
ment—A_ happy, seenuse aon? and kindl 
narrative—Surprising incident, infused wit 


pathos and humour—A singular union of the 

romantic spirit and genuine craftsmanship ”— 
in fact, “A charming book” 

(these epithets are from various reviews) will, 

after having read the book, say with Mr. Paach, 


THANK Q 





OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
aod RARE BOOKS.on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleeble Books fer others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I perticularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham, Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilization ; Passing of Empires; Struggle 
of Nations, 3 vols, £3 15s., for 45s. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 4d. 
net, for 58. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 





[ANDO (WALTER SAVAGE)— 
CUMPLETE WORKS, with Life by 
Forster ; portrait; 8 vols., original cloth ; 

& Hall, 1876; £5 58.—WALKER, 


oapeen 
37, Briggate, Leeds. 


E, 





T. BOTTOM & OGO., 
BOOKSELLERS, &c. 


32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





eee es ne aa 


THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


“Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. 


Received. 


‘SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


NOW READY, 64, Net, 


THE 


BOOK MONTHLY 


for October 


CONTENTS 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
The_ Babble of the Book Shops, 


Engaging lllustrations 
REVIEWERS ON TRIAL 


A Review of them om, the Acthor's Point of View—By 
e 


Adam Gowans 
PUBLISHERS’ “ Ads.” 


They were Written in Queen Anne's Time 


As 
A LONDON LETTER 


Oa the Outlook a the Autumn Publishing Season 


LIGHT AND LEADING 


New 


World. 
THE GENERAL READER 


Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Sel'ing 
v! ae es ing’ Books, 


NEW_BOOKS NEARLY 


Particulars of Interesting Volumés Likely to be Published 


this Month. 
reat OF THE MONTH 


Classified Catalogue f the Noteworthy Books, New 
September 


Editions and Reprints of 
THE PERIODICALS 


Contents of this Month’s Reviews and Magazines. 


lon, B.C. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, $ GO. Stationers’. Liall Court, 


with a. Series of 


Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book 








Also List of Books 


Six Months ... 
Three Months 


Siz Months ... 





‘“FHE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


A High-class Sperting and Agricultural Journel. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen alt over the World. 


‘Che County Gentleman § Cand § Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 

MOTORING, HORSE AND D@G BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 

{NC, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 

SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. 


Twelve Months ... fr 8 0 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 
Twelve Months .. £1 10 6 These Months . ... 





Edreortal, Advertisement and Publishing Offiesss . 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, WY. 





(ESTABLISHED 1862) 





PRICE SIXPENOE, 
















ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 

(Ordinary Issue.) 

oma 

070 Twelve Months ... £1 70 
Six Months 0186 
e993 
The above rates inchide all - 

Special Numbers, 













oe 









O15 3 
079 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


| SONNETS. sy corp ALrRED pouaLas, | 


| Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
| Mot previously been published in book form. ‘Shey include Lord 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in “ The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says * 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
uscd and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” | 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Dou lashas 
| published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 1 
tham a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure sn them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into melliffuous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

i The SCOTSMAN says: 

i “Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon | 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 

pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 

This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All ave plisid and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrcw’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 














IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Fecap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING. CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S. INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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A Selection from Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
Autumn Announcements. 


Full part’calars of the following and many oth 
ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, a copy of 








Town Planning in Practice. An Introduction to! 21 
the Art of Des‘gning Cities and Suburbs. By RAYMOND UNWIN.| NET 
‘With 300 Illustrations, Mape, and Plans. C:own 4to, cloth. 

The Record of the University Beat Race./21 0 
1829-1 and Register of those who have taken part in It. NET 
Revise Sand ang Rea to date by C. M, PITMAN, V.U.B.C. With a 
frontispiece. Medium 8vo, cloth, (Edition limited to 550 Copies, o: 
which 600 are for sale.) 

French Cathedrals, Monasteries, and Abbeys, and|20 0 
Sacred Sights of France. By ELIZABEIH ROBINS PFNNELL. NET 
With 183 [ilustrations from Drawings by JOSKPH Pt NNELL, an. 

Pians and Diagrams. Royal 8vo, cloth, 20s. net. (Uniform with 
* English Cathedrais.”) 

Men and Manners of Old Florence. By GviD0/15 0 
BIAGI, Librarian of the Laurentian and Riccardi Libraries, Florence. NETt 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 43 other Ilustrations. Dem) 
8vo, cloth. 

A Beau Sabreur. Maurice de Sexe, Marshal of/15 0 
France, His Loves, His Laurels, and his Times (169-1756). By W.R.H | NET 
TRKOWBRIDGE, Author of ‘Seven splendid sinners,” &c. With a 
Photogravure Frostispiece and 38 other Mlustratious. Demy &vo, cloth. 

The French Procession. A Pageant of Greati12 & 
Writers. By Madame DUCLAUX (Mary Robinson), With 6 Ploto-) NET 
gravure Plates. Demy vo, cloth. 

A Literary History of the English People.}12 6 
Vol. 111. From the Renalssance to the Civil War. Il. By J.J.) ner 
JUSSEKAND. With a Photogiavure Frontispiece. Demy vo, cloth. 

The Far Eastern Question. By Tuomas F./12 6 
MILLARD, Dem; 8vo, cloth. NET 

The Birth of Modern Italy. The Pcstbumous/12 6 
Papers of Jessie White Mario. Kdited, with Introducticn, Notes and| yer 
Epilogue. by the Duke LITTA-VISCONTI-ARESE. With a Photo- Ze 
gravure Frontispiece aud 40 other Hlustrations. Demy 8vo, clot’. 

In Three Legations : Turin, Florence, The Hague,|12 6 
1856-1872. By Madame CHARLES DE BUNSEN (née WADDING-| Nev 
TUN). With 2 Photogravure Plates and 48 other I!lustrations. Demy 
svo, cloth. 

Inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old Eng-/10 6 
land. By F. W. HACKWOOD, Author of ‘ Old English Sports.” With| NET 
a Coloured Frontispicc. and 58 other [liustrations. Demy bvo, cloth. 

New Zealand in Evolution: Industrial, Econo-|10 6 
mic and Political. By GUY H. SCHOLEFIELD. With 49 Ilust:a-| NeT 
tionsanda Map. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

Romantic Corsica. Wanderings in Napoleon’s|10 6 
ie By GEORGE RENWICK. With 56 I lustrations, Demy 8vo,| NET 
cloth. A 

Life in an English Village. A Study of the)19 6 
History and Economic Conditions of the Parish of Corsley In| Ney 
Wiltshire. By MAUD F. DAVIES. With a Map and 6 Illustrations, 

Demy Evo, cloth. Z 

After Death—What? Spiritistic Phenomena|19 09 

and their Interpretation. By CKSARE LOMBROSO, Alien‘st Pro-| ner 


fessor of Psychiatry in ths University of Turin, Author of * ‘Ibe Female 


Offender,” &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


Psychotherapy. 
Vh.D. Litt.D. Lt.D., Professor of Peychology in Harvard University. 
Large crown 8yo, cloth. 


Great Issues. By the Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Medium &vo, cloth. 


The Evolution of the Sciences. 
VIGUE, Professor in the Un‘versity of Marse'lles. Large crown 8y0, 


cloth. 
Monthly By 


By L. 
Sioured 


The Rosebud and other Tales. 


Gleanings in a Scottish Garden. 
. SOUTAR, Author of “A Highland Web,” &e. 
Frontispiece and 24 Half-Tone Llustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


By ARTHUR KELLY 


With 20 Coloured Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Crown 4‘o, cloth. 


The Internaticnal Art Series. Monographs 


b " 
Well-known Art Critics, elaborately fllustrated with Reproducticns A 


Colour, Photogravure, and Half-Tune. Vol 1. WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


By EDWARD HUTTON. 


By Hvco Mtssrerserc, M.D.,/g 


By L. HovuLie-|6 


With a 


NET 


7 6 


NET 


6 


NET 


6 0 


NET 


NET 


NET 
EACH 





6 0 
5 0 


READY OCTOBER 4. 


er interesting New Books are given in Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S “AUTUMN 
which will be sent post free to any address on application. 


A New Novel by H. G. WELLS 


Entitled ‘‘ANN VERONICA.” 6s. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
GOD'S CLAY. By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 
CRICKET HERON. By Igvixa BACHELLER. 
CUT OFF FROM THE WORLD. By FRaxx T. BULLEN. 


HE MAN WHO STOLE THE EARTH. By W. Hoit WHITE 


THE POOLS OF SILENCE. By H. Dx VERE STACPOOLE. 
JENNY PETERS. By C. H, DupLEY WARD. 
TWO WOMEN. By Baroness D'ANETHAN. 





The Irish Fairy Book. 
GRAVES, With a Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations in Red 
and Black by GEORGE P, DENHAM, Small demy 8vo, cloth. 


Tanglewood Tales. A Wonder Book for Boys ard 
Girls. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With 4 Coloured Plates 
and 00 Illustrations in Black and Ked by WILLY POGANY. Small 
demy Svo, cloth. 


Five Little Peppers Midway. 
SIDNEY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


How to be Happy though Civil: a Book of 
Manners. By the Rev. K. J. HARDY, Author of ‘‘ How to be Happy 
though Narried,” Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Greece in Evolution. Studies Prepared under the 
Auspices of the French League for the Defence of the Richts of Hellen- 
jem. By TH. HOMOLLE, HENRY HOUCSSAYE, TH. REINACH, 
ED. 'HERY, G. DESCHAMPS, CH. DIELH, G. FOUGERES, J. 
PSICHARI, A. BELL, M. PAILLARES. With a Preface by the 
Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, M.P. Translated from the 
French under the Editorship of G. F. ABBOTT. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


Chats on Old Silver. By E. L. Lowes, Author of 
“Chats on Old Lace." With a Coloured Frontispiece and 64 other 
Full-Page Plates. Large crown 8vo, cloth. [Usu in's “* Chats” Series. 


How to Study the Stars. 
Telescopes and the Naked Be. and Notes on Celestial Photography 
By L. KUDALX. Translated by A. H. KEANE, LL.D., F.K.G.S. With 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


By AtrrED PERCEVAL 


By MarcarET 


Attronomy with Small 


79 Iustrations. 


The Secret of the Sargasso. By Robert M. 
MACDONALD. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 other Llustra- 
tions by ARCHIBALD WEBB. Large cruwn 8vo, cloth. 


Chillagoe Charlie. By Rosert M Macposatp. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 other Iliustrations by ARCHI- 
BALD WEBB. Large cruwn 8v0, cloth. 


Leisure Hours with Nature. By E. P. LAaRKEN. 


With 71 Mustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


No Refuge but in Truth. By Goipwin Suits. 
Revised aud Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony. 
By A. E. KENNELLY. Professor of Electrical Engineering in Harvard 
University. With 34 Illustrations. 


The Religion of H. G. Wells and other Essays. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFORD, M.A., Author of ‘* Recol- 
lections of James Martineau,” &c, Crown bvo, cloth. 


The Fairies’ Fountain, and other Stories. By 
the COUNIrESS EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With 16 
Full-Page Illustrations and many other Decorations by CHARLES 
RUBINSON. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


Success Secrets. By O. S. Magvey, Author of 


“ Peace, Power, and Plenty.” Pott 8vo. 


Ballads of a Cheechako. By Rosert W. SeExRvIcE, 
Author of ‘Songs of a Sourdough.” Cloth. 
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Peay See Ws _T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Bishop of London, the Bishop of Gloucester, the 
Bishop of Stepney, Earl Nelson and Viscount Halifax 
have written letters to the promoters of a new religious 
magazine expressing their high approval of the publica- 
tion, and the letters appear in the first number, which has 
just been issued. With respect to this magazine and its 








promoters we shall have something to say in a future 
issue. Meanwhile the spiritual and temporal peers whom 
we have named may rejoice to know that one of the prin- 
cipal “workers” in the matter of this magazine is the 
gentleman who recommended Mr. John Long to publish 
“The Yoke,” a work of fiction which we condemned in 
these columns and which the police induced Mr. Long 
to suppress after he had made large sums of money 
out of it. 


Our old friend Mr. Jacob Tonson still remains as dumb 
as a fish, at any rate in the matter of his recent wild 
statements regarding the publisher-eating propensities of 
the Vew Age. By way of showing his teeth somewhat, how- 
ever, and with a view no doubt to convincing Tue 
Acapewy that he is really a dangerous person, Mr. 
Tonson has proceeded to cut up two books of essays pub- 
lished by “the Methuens.” We do not propose to adver- 
tise these books, which on the whole are fairly flat per- 
formances; but we can assure Mr. Tonson that “the 
Methuens ” will not read his outburst with any particular 
sort of apprehension, but rather with the smile of persons 
who know that money is being pushed in the direction 
of their pockets. In other words, whether he knows it or 
not, Mr. Tonson’s diatribe really amounts to a puff for 
the two books to which we have referred, and somehow 
publishers are never apprehensive about puffs—though, 
of course, if they were wise people nothing would fill 
them with greater terror. 


The true inwardness of Mr. Tonson and all his works 
is beautifully indicated in the first stanza of a “poem” 
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by Arnold Bennett which illumines with dazzling radiance 
the first page of the October English Review. 


“ God made the country and man made the town. 
And so—man made the doctor, God the clown; 
God made the mountains, and the ants their hill, 
Where grinding servitudes each day fulfil. 

God doubtless made the flowers, while in the hive 
Unnatural bees against their passions strive. 
God made the jackass and the bounding flea; 
I render thanks to God that man made me.” 


Mr. Bennett, it will be perceived, considers himself of 
no more importance in the scheme of things than “the 
jackass” and the “bounding flea.” We will say that we 
are disposed to concur with him in his own valuation 
of himself. And it seems to us quite natural in him to 
assert than man made him—the man that made him beirg 
one Wilfrid Whitten, and the man that proposes to go cn 
making him being one Frank Harris. 


In the Yew Age we find a review signed Alfred E. 
Randall, and immediately beneath it appears a notice of 
the English Review for October. Here is the Vew Age: — 


Four sonnets by Alfred E. Randall are admirable. 
We recommend them to the notice of those all too 
numerous solitary bees, the free rhymsters who knock 
up little mounds upon the lawns of poetry. We 
abandon the comparison here; for among the hermit 
bees order and balance of idea are still evident, but 
the breakers of music have apparently no notion of 
discipline. Mr. Randall has proved his right to 
attempt that personal expression which results, if it 
be true and beautiful, in the creation of a new form. 


And here is a portion of Alfred E. Randall : — 


“Out of the deep I called, and she did hear. 
She thrilled, and woke, and thro’ the darkness 
came: 
A radiant spirit with a lambent flame 
Of revelation that made all things clear. 
Like an outworn garment, our sins dropped sheer 
To the abyss.” 


Further on we are assured that :— 


“?Mid the shifting mist and murk 
The glory gathered, grew, and thro’ the grey 
It burst; and Elsie heralded the day!” 


And this is the gentleman who is so superior to “the free 
rhymsters who knock up little mounds upon the lawns of 
poetry,” and who “has proved his right to attempt that 
personal expression which results if it be true and beauti- 
ful in the creation of a new form.” In point of fact, the 
form Alfred E. Randall has attempted is the sonnet form, 
and a pretty mess does he make of it. It is to be noted 
that the English Review is no longer published by Messrs. 
Duckworth, but now bears the tmprimatur of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall. 


Messrs. Macmillan have published a new volume of short 
stories by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. As has been his habit, 
Mr. Kipling interleaves the stories with verses.. We are 
free to admit that the verses in the present volume have 
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disappointed us. Not a single set of them can be con- 
sidered to represent Mr. Kipling even at his second best, 
and if his name were not on the title-page of the book 
one might readily imagine that the verses had been written 
by an imitator. It is rather pitiful, also, to find the author 
of “Kim” and “The Seven Seas” descending to the bur- 
lesque advertisement which has been worked to death by 
would-be humorists of the Graves-Lucas type, at any rate 
in a serious six-shilling publication. We append a sample 
of Kipling the comic-advertisement writer :— 


Remembe r 


Planes are swiit—so is Death 
Planes are chcap—so is L fe 


Why does the ‘plane builder 
insist on th: safety of his 
machines? 


Methinks the gentleman pro- 
tests too much. 


The Standard Dig Constrac- 
tion Company do not build 
kites. 


They build, equip, and guar- 
antee dirigibles. 


Standard Dig 
Construc:ion Co. 


Millwall and Buenos Ayres. 





And it is not so very comic, after all. We shall review 
the stories in this volume, which is called “ Actions and 
Reactions,” next week. 


In the meantime it will gratify the town to discover 
that Mr. H. G. Wells has tried his hand at verse in his 
new novel, “Ann Veronica” (Fisher Unwin)—as will be 
plain from the following extract from Chapter the 
Eleventh :— 


THoucHTs In Prison. 


On some insane score she fancied she had to state 
her case in verse. “We are the music and you are 
the instrument,” she said; “ we are verse and you are 
prose.” 


“For men have reason, women rhyme; 
A man scores always, all the time.” 


This couplet sprang into her mind from nowhere, 
and immediately begot an endless series of similar 
couplets that she began to compose and address to 
Capes. They came teeming distressfully through her 
aching brain :— 


“A man can kick, his skirts don’t tear ; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


“His dress for no man lays a snare; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


“For breath and teeth they need not care; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 
* * * 
“A man can manage without hair; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 
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“A heartening drunk I do not dare; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


“There are no males at men to stare; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


* And children must we women bear. - 





“Oh, damn!” she cried, as the hundred-and-first 
couplet or so presented itself in her unwilling brain. 

For a time she worried about that compulsory bath 
and cutaneous diseases. 

Then she fell into a fever of remorse for the habit 
of bad language she had acquired. 


“A man can smoke, a man can swear; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


“With curses deep and foulness rare; 
A man scores always, everywhere.” 


She rolled over on her face and stuffed her fingers 
in her ears to shut out the rhythm from her mind. 


We can well believe it. Mr. Wells is not a poet, but 
“Ann Veronica” proves that he can write a fairly uncom- 
fortable prose satire. In view of the general intention of 
the present novel, one is not surprised to find Mr. Wells’s 
quondam Socialistic, Fabian, and Anarchist admirers 
howling rather pitifully for “the Mr. Wells who gave us 
‘The Martians,’ ‘The Selenites,’ and other weird, wild 
fowl.” 


As we have not yet completed our investigation with 
regard to two doubtful novels which have been published 
by Mr. John Long we shall refrain from making further 
comment until next week. We are informed that one of 
the novels has been withdrawn, and if this be so we are 
gled that Mr. John Long has taken our advice on the 
matter. At the same time he has not written to us stating 
that the novel was no longer obtainable, and we hear that 
the trade is being told that the book is “reprinting.” We 
can only say that the first reprint of it which falls into 
our hands may possibly form the subject of serious inquiry. 
Mr. Long and his literary advisers will do well to be most 
careful in the matter of future fictional publications. 


The booming of Ambrose Bierce goes merrily along. A 
few weeks ago 7.P.’s Weekly informed us that “ the dinner- 
tables will be a-chatter this winter with talk of the artistry 
in letters of an American writer; his name is Ambrose 
Bierce.” 7.P.’s Weekly apparently had never heard of 
Bierce before. In the current issue of Mr. O’Connor’s 
snippet pennyworth there appears a two-column letter 
about Bierce, in which we are informed ihat he once 
lived in California; that he suffered from asthma, and 
that his portrait “shows him to have just the stern, rugged, 
intellectual countenance which harmonises with his literary 
productions.” The writer goes on to say :— 


I am glad to see that Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
are about to publish a selection from his writings at 
the popular price of a shilling, and think if these 
adequately deal with his stories, his articles, and 
his poems, it will be recognised that Ambrose Bierce 
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is one of the greatest writers of English as well as 
one of the strongest forces in American journalism. 

Twenty years ago he had a leaning towards 
Socialism, probably not so much because he believed 
in the possibility of its attainment as because of 
his knowledge of the workings of monopolies in 
America, and the industrial pandemonium which re- 
sulted from unbridled individualism in that country ; 
but throughout his writings there was the note of 
pure sanity and a desire to purge America of many 
of its greatest evils. 

Mr. Bierce at the present time is probably a man 
from sixty to sixty-five years of age, and the time 
seems ripe for the publication of an adequate and 
representative collection of his powerful writings, 
which I believe would give him as great a reputation 
in England as he has long had on the American 
continent. 


We shall see. We are not disposed to assert that Mr. 
Bierce’s work is without its merits, and some of it may even 
be powerful. But it is sadly unequal, and on occasion 
sadly perverse. If the dinner-tables of England are to 
be “a-chatter” about Bierce in the winter so much the 
worse for the dinner-tables and so much the harder the 
winter from the point of view of letters. Bierce is all 
very well in his place, but attempts to make a literary 
giant out of him are ridiculous. 





A writer in the Book Monthly is very cutting at the 
expense of the unfortunate persons who write reviews of 
novels. 


“The author,” he says, learns to dis- 
criminate among the reviewers. He does not do 
so—as the reviewer might think—by putting favour- 
able reviews on one side and unfavourable reviews 
on the other. He discriminates between the 
reviewers who have read his book and those who have 
not. It is quite easy for the author to detect the 
agile book-taster who has dipped into the first and 
last chapters before knocking off a couple of ‘stick- 
fulls” It is equally easy, and much more gratifying, 
to detect the man who has taken the book home with 
him and read it with serious critical intention. No 
comment from the latter, however crushing, is 
resented in anything like the same spirit as the off- 
hand remarks of the reviewer who takes half a dozen 
novels in a single stride.” 


“soon 


We live and learn, and we should not have imagined that 
the average writer of novels was really so intelligent and 
so discerning. Further, we do not believe that purveyors 
of fiction as a body have the smallest respect for “the 
man who has taken the book home with him and read 
it with serious critical intention,” unless that man happens 
to be pretty generous with the sugar-plums. The fact of 
the matter is that if novels were read with serious critical 
intention they would never be reviewed at all, because 
as a general rule they are not literary productions. The 
notion that your fiction-monger is a man of letters and 
entitled to serious critical consideration has long been 
exploded, and the persons who exploded it were the 
fiction-mongers themselves. 
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THE GOLDEN BOUGH 


The huntsmen of the year know where she went, 
Their quarry, the wild Autumn, with boughs bent, 
An elm-branch as a mark, an aureate sign; 

Beneath her feet the fungus break in fine 

Leaf by red leaf, in dewy crevices ; 

The chestnut patters down the rusty trees ; 

The orchards all are ripened; the vine bleeds, 
And from their tenemenis the winged seeds 

Put forth, disbanded. Here, among the gleaming 
Leaf-freckled grass she passed; among the streaming 
Mists weeping from the heavens without dew 
Upon the echo-harbouring avenue, 

Paved with dead boughs and blackened foliage. 


The huntsmen of the year mark where she went, 


Now 


Their quarry, the wild Autumn, with boughs bent, 
An elm-branch as a sign, an aureate bough. 
M. J. 








COLLABORATION 


Tus collaboration of two writers in a single work or set of 
works is not in question for the moment. To the critic or 
the student of literature such partnership is like enough to 
afford more irritation than pleasure. He feels impelled to 
disentangle the respective contributions of the pair, and 
can never be sure that he has made a just and accurate 
division. While, as to the usual reader of a novel, for 
instance, joint labour of the kind would seem to be & 
matter of indifference. It has often been noticed that the 
least and last concern of many a novel-reader, as of the 
playgoer, is the name of the author. A novel to him is 
only a novel, and may be supposed to have come into being 
by some spontaneous growth. Nay, even the name of the 
novel itself may remain unknown while the reader is still 
engaged with it or has it in his very hands, as you may 
find for yourself by experiment, putting the question at a 
fitting opportunity. 

Are we to smile in such a case and rest amply satisfied 
that one’s sense of humour has been tickled, or should we 
not rather find occasion to wonder a little, or much, at the 
imaginative power of even the most naive and guileless 
reader? He has nothing more before him ‘than a certain 
number of oblong sheets of paper, cut and stitched, and 
blackened in parallel lines. These, in their unity, are 
called a novel for some reason or another—perchance 
because it is new, the very latest thing, much inquired 
after, and like to have its ephemeral fate in the way of 
most novelties. It is a general habit, apparently, to find 
amusement in such things. You may borrow them, since 
it is a further custom to avoid buying them, however small 
their cost may be. For against purchase there are sound 
economic reasons, the reasons which evidently weigh even 
with the heirs of Midas, and such as have a ready finger 
in the purse of Fortunatus. And yet the magic of a little 
black upon white! No; is it not rather the supreme 
power of the simplest reader that should excite our marvel # 
Here is something abstract and almost wan; a mere 
collection of not very ornamental symbols, of dry syllables 
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and idle words, running on and on in vacuous procession, 
because there would seem to be nothing to check the 
course of nothingness. Here is no synthesis, no coinci- 
dence, of several arts. The theatre brings together its 
lavish and varied resources; sets decorative painters and 
framers of drapery to work; incorporates the chosen types 
of humanity in living men and women who shall transact 
the business of life before your eyes and condescend to 
admit you to their closest privacy. But our simple reader 
in his chair, in angello cum libello, does all this for him- 
self, and more; the whole audience while still each actor 
in turn; stage manager and critical adviser as to the 
acceptability of the piece; judge and jury as to the law 
and fact of the human events and characters set before 
him. 

And what gratitude an author owes to his public colla- 
borator, even to the most careless and indifferent. A 
writer unread is a writer that is not alive. He is but a 
name in the newspaper, or to be mentioned between two 
mouthfuls at dinner. And, very presently, he is but a 
name in some unvisited history of literature, with a 
paragraph or two to follow it in the fairest chance; or 
most often the subject of a distant salutation in passing, 
given as a recognition that the bearer of it belonged to 
a group, and once wrote something rather like another 
thing that some one else wrote. He has spent his vigils 
in vain, and fallen a victim by the wayside of life, unless 
some kind-hearted Samaritan restores him to health and 
vigour by listening to what he has to say. He has 
laboured to inspire his creatures with the breath of life, 
and set them on their feet to act out their parts; but 
they are the merest puppets laid aside in a forgotten 
drawer until, and unless, a generous soul conceives a 
fancy to seek them out, furnish the means of a new 
posturing, and lend attention to them. Attention! who 
has time, nowadays, for such an unpaid expenditure of 
force? An hour to spare? Can you expect attention, 
wearied already by business of importance, to sustain 
itself so long? And yet mark the goodness of man. It 
would be so easy to refrain from opening the book at 
all; a book that may lose half its value by being cut, 
one must remember. It is much already to turn over 
the leaves here and there, and ply for attractive things 
without care to help in the making of them. It is still 
more if “ the reader” does not call down a plague upon 
the tedious lengthiness of this time-wasting trifler. But 
no, in spite of all, an author may even hope for a colla- 
borator who, in his high magnanimity, will lay aside his 
trained faculty of “skipping”; who will begin with him 
at the beginning, stand at his side in the middle, and 
help him to terminate at the end. 

This toil of partnership is fairly easy between contem- 
poraries. Why, many of us are so accommodating that 
we even get to think we like what fashion bids us like. 
But suppose there is a wide gap of time between the 
author and the reader whose aid he craves. It is one of 
the most difficult forms of collaboration to find pleasure 
in that which pleased bygone generations. Who can 
doubt that we are the children of our ancestors, and the 
heirs of time? Once a classic, always a classic; and 
human nature is ever human nature. But what if the 
pleasure of one age becomes a task to succeeding ages? 
You wish to understand the past; and to understand, it is 
necessary that you should put yourself in the place of 
the public to which the given work of art was addressed. 
You must toil until you become acquainted with the very 
form and pressure of the time, and gradually disengage 
the mood and method of living, the ideal of existence which 
the folk of that epoch cherished, and fain would have 
realised. For such a purpose, many an adust and con- 
temporary document must be consulted until, perchance, 
the pleasure of art has become forgotten, and its place 
usurped by the passion of historical investigation. 

But, usually, there is no fear of things taking so tragic 
a turn. There is always within reach the noble pleasure 
belonging to that serious study of masterpieces which, 
in all truth, is a kind of collaboration. For is not the 
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novel or poem, the work of art, a soul confessing itself in 
direct or indirect fashion? A writer exhibits life as it has 
dealt with him, and he with it; or he shapes a world with 
inhabitants such as he has met at home and abroad, or 
desired to meet. What is the value of this revelation? 
Exactly the value of the soul that reveals. And who 
interprets this revelation but the reader of it? Therefore, 
unless he be of like mind with the writer, there is no 
revelation. : 

No wonder, then, that many have gone so far as to 
claim equality for the reader with the writer. It is a 
thought to dally with—a flattering thought. Goethe, 
indeed, in his intellectual pride, is prompt to check any 
pride you may show on your own part. “Do I please 
thee?” he asks abruptly in one of his verse-aphorisms. 
“Nay,” he proceeds, without waiting for an answer, “ nay, 
reader, dost thou please me?” In his gentler wisdom, 
however, he was never weary of confiding how boundless 
was the debt he owed to his predecessors and contem- 
poraries. He had assimilated what he was able, and, in 
turn, provided that which others might assimilate, accord- 
ing to their capacity: “ Who offers much brings something 
unto many.” A banquet is spread, or the semblance of a 
banquet; it is hard but that we, for our part, shall discover 
something that may serve for our nourishment. Author 
and host supply food and things to be understood; they 
cannot further bestow appetite and intelligence. “To 
comprehend is to be equal,” says Balzac; repeating, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the words of the Earth Spirit to 
Faust. Equality! One does not see why the reader should 
stop at this; why he should not even claim superiority. 
For Coleridge has taught us that it is we who endow nature 
with a soul; nature whose moods borrow life from our 
own. “We receive,” he says, “but what we give.” And 
if we pass from the books of nature to those of man, had 
not Milton, before him, asked haughtily: “And what he 
brings what needs he elsewhere seek?” 

In any case, no writer is independent of his reader. Is 
it to be supposed, for example, that bygone writers 
intended all that we now find in their words? Clearly 
not. And if they did not intend it, who but the reader 
supplies what they omitted; out of modesty, perhaps, and 
because they counted upon future collaboration. Would 
Shakespeare have understood the comments of his German 
expositors? Imagine his placid smile and graceful thanks 
for the discovery that he was so much richer than he knew. 
Masterpieces are not made, but become such with the 
help of the ages. And there is only one consideration to 
stay us in our pride: that collaboration is collective and 
anonymous. The critic may be ingenious, but he speaks 
to his own contemporaries what he and they alike under- 
stand, because they have been submitted to the same 
influences and education. It is no reader or critic by 
himself, but a whole generation at large which passes over 
this and that which is outworn, significant only of the 
time in which it was written; and seizes upon that which 
comes home to our bosoms and bears upon our immediate 
interests. And to grasp the eternal quality of it all—that 
is not given to any single generation. 





SCOTT AND STEVENSON AND 
THE SUPERNATURAL 


“A Great romantic,” said R. L. Stevenson of Walter 
Scott. The tribute was no less true and generous, yet 
for all that Scott was not a child of the eighteenth century 
for nothing. One remembers in the “Bride of Lammer- 
moor” the apparition of Alice, the old servant of Ravens- 
wood, to her ill-fated young master at the moment of her 
death, and how for this—one of the finest passages in 
the novel—he half apologises to his readers, telling them 
that they must not be surprised to find in a Scottish 
tale some tinge of Scottish superstition. So he tells his 
story with a note of caution, leaving a door open for 
the rationalistic explanation. 
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That was nearly a hundred years ago. The story-teller 
of our own day, our lost “Tusitala,” had no need to 
employ any such excuse. We are all as willing to listen 
to a tale of the “ Borderland” as anyone could wish. Yet 
in reading Stevenson’s stories of the supernatural one 
enters a realm of spiritual solitude, far removed indeed 
from the cautious common sense of the laird of Abbotsford, 
but far away, too, from the lightly curious temper of 
modern dabblers in the occult. 

The wisest man is the slowest to say that anything is 
impossible, and Scott, as we know, had some strange 
experiences in his time. There was the figure with the 
grey plaid whom Lockhart tells us he saw on the 
hillside before him as he was going home, and who, 


like the Bodach Glas, turn which way he would, was ever | 


before his eyes. Yet he looks at such matters from the 
outside. 
haunted by one. Strange sights may have met him “’twixt 
gloaming and the mirk” on the way from his wholesome 
work to his cheerful fireside; but he has not companioned 
with spectres through the dark hours or wrestled with the 
Angel. 

He never handled the wild witch-lore of his native land 
with finer effect than in the “ Bride of Lammermoor.” The 
dialogue between the three hags who are called to the 
lyke-wake of Alice is as good as the opening chorus of 
the three witches in “ Macbeth” :— 

“* That's a bonny hemlock bough a horse to 
fall over hill and how, through mist and moonlight, and 
light down in the French King’s cellar.’ 

“Did ye ever see the foul thief?’ asks one of the hags. 

“Na; but I trow I hae dreamed of him mony atime, and 
I think the day will come when they will burn me for it.’ 

cree He’s a frank man, the Master, and a goodly 
personage. I would like to hae the streaking o’ him.’ 

“ It is written on his brow that hand of woman nor 
man neither will never streak him; death deal will never 
be laid on his brow. Make your market of that, for I 
had it frae a sure hand.’ 

“Will it be his lot to die on the battle ground then, 
Ailsie Gourlay? Will he die by the sword or the ball, 
as his forbears have done?” 

“Ask nae mair questions aboot it; he'll nae be graced 
so far.’ 

““Make haste, sirs,’ cried the paralytic hag from the 
cottage, ‘and let us do what is needful and say what 
is fitting, for if the corpse be not straughted it will 
girn and thraw and that will fright the best of us.’” 

Here in these three grim beings, busied with their dark 
ritual of death, we do indeed feel something of the chill 
and horror of the occult action of malefic wills, but also, 
and more strongly, the poetry of a soul cramped by 
poverty and powerlessness, reaching out after wild adven- 
tures, struggling to escape, if by forbidden ways and to 
terrible ends, from the prison of age and misery and con- 
tempt. What he sees is not chiefty the supernatural 
terror—it is the human tragedy of a hardly treated crea- 
ture, desperately snatching at its owner even against the 
world. 

Stevenson works with the same material as his great 
predecessor—the gloomy folklore of Puritan Scotland, 
customs of death and burial, legends of the Cameronian 
saints. “Where round the graves of the martyrs the 
whaup is crying—his heart knows how.” As a child he 
saw in fancy the Bass Rock rising out of the grey North 
Sea, and heard the calling of the solans, the splashing 
of the waters, and the endless reverberating echoes of 
the caves. But at night there was something more. Like 
the sentinel in his own story, he “hears the psalms rising 
from the rock and caught a glimpse of the glory of the 
Kirk and shame at seeing the Lord’s saints misguided. 
Black shame was in his soul; his sins rose up before him 
muckle as the Bass.” 

Yes, Henley was right; it was not as romancer and 
poet, it was somewhat as the Shorter Catechis: that 
Stevenson dealt with the Supernataral. 
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The joy of adventure and escape is oddly linked in hig 
mind with the sense of sin. It is strange to note how 
this idea occurs again and again in his work. Tod Lap- 
raik, the respectable deacon, sits with a holy smile in 
his face, in his cataleptic sleep. What is this human 
form dancing on the steep brae of the Bass Rock, where 
no boa could have brought him, “ dancing all the hours by 
his lane in the black glee of his heart.” They fire and 
the Thing vanishes, but they know that they will find the 
warlock weaver stretched bloody and stark by his loom 
at home with the silver bullet in his heart. 


“The hale way hame I reared and grat in the terror of 
that dispensation, and the grown folk werena sae muckle 
better. There was little said in Saunder’s boat but just 
the name of God, and when we were in by the pier the 
harbour rocks were fair black with the folk waiting.” 

So he tells the story, deepening the horror with vivid 
touches of skilled, sure craftsmanship, but what remains 
in our minds is the description of the enfranchised sinner 
on the awful slope “dancing in the black glee of his 

eart. 


It is the same when Jekyll drinks the potion that con- 
verts him into the monster Hyde. The first feeling is one 
of extraordinary lightness and freedom, the Child of 
Wrath in the man giving up the struggle to be anything 
but a Child of Wrath, and setting forth rejoicing on his 
natural bent. Apparently Stevenson might have answered 
in the affirmative St. George Mivart’s query, “Is there 
happiness in hell?” Yet one remembers Hyde in nis 
doomed solitude behind the locked door of the surgery, 
“ weeping like a woman or a lost soul.” 

For the hideous joy of Stevenson’s lost souls is a 
solitary joy, and the man, as long as anything human still 
remains about him, yearns for human fellowship. When 
Utterson, with the half-revealed mystery of iniquity brooJ- 
ing over him, goes to Jekyll’s house, “never in his life 
had he been conscious of so sharp a wish to see and touch 
his fellow-men.” 


What grips one in these tales of Stevenson is the sub- 
jective horror of an inward struggle. There is the passion 
of lawlessness, the wild glory of revolt, but rising up 
against it always the true Calvinistic sense of God's 
sovereignty, the starry splendour of the moral law flash- 
ing into the heart of man that consciousness which our 
age seems almost to have lost, but which the seventeenth 
century called conviction of sin. The ferocity of Scottish 
witchlore, with its constantly recurring feature of the 
visible appearance of the Enemy of Mankind, becomes in 
his hands a parable of the ugliness and malice of the forces 
of moral evil, bent on the enslavement of the will and the 
ruin of the life. This is the real burden of that terrible 
story of the lonely manse among the hills, Balweary 
Manse by the Water of Dule, where the dead witch-wife 
went about her household tasks, her slack limbs moved 
by the spirit of a fiend. It is in the wonderful little story 
of “ Thrawn Janet” that one finds more vividly expressed 
than perhaps anywhere else the obsession of the hideous- 
ness of sin in Stevenson’s treatment of the supernatural. 


How far we are in all this from Scott, with his romantic 
family spectres—some harmless and friendly, like the 
apparition of the old printer in the “Antiquary,” or 
pathetic, like the phantom of the Bodach Glas. Even in 
the grimmest of all his tales of the supernatural—the 
splendid legend of “ Wandering Willie,” the description 
of the dead cavaliers and persecutors feasting terribly in 
their appointed place, has not this intimate note of 
spiritual anguish. Though he be in hell, Sir John will 
not let his poor tenant come to harm through him. He 
hands him the receipt for the missing rent and saves him 
from ruin, 

Yes, to the large-souled, sunny, gentle temper of Sir 
Walter, “born good,” as someone said of him, the grim- 
mest features of Scottish legend are softened with some 
touch of hamanity. While, for Stevenson, there was in 
him something of the Ariel, doubtless, but also much— 
very much—of the Shorter Catechist. 
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REVIEWS 


A CONSTITUTIONAL 
WRECKER 


Life of Charles James Fox. By Henny Orrizy WAKEMAN, 
M.A. 1s. net. (London: Gibbings and Company.) 


Tux English House of Commons has always been looked 
upon as being an object of freedom rather than a subject 
of freedom or common necessity. When it is made the 
ground, therefore, of subjective legislation, no matter 
what the objective colour of that legislation may be, 
whether Conservative, Liberal, Radical, or otherwise, 
without a coxxmon or subjective unity on the part of the 
House, it can lay no claim to popular freedom whatsoever. 
For the people can never be said to be free under objective 
policy, no matter what name that policy may sail under, 
for the constituent elements of all freedom must be sub- 
jective elements. Thus, the cause of all our blunders in 
constitutional government is primarily contained in one of 
the three objective forms of it, namely, either in the 
individual or monarchical form, or in the economic or 
parliamentary form, or in the common or popular form. 
From one out of the three all our national troubles have 
emanated. For instance, some portions of our history are 
pregnant with monarchical buccaneering or Socialism, 
some are pregnant with political filibustering or van- 
dalism, whilst other portions are alive with common or 
popular forms of anarchy and bloodshed. In every 
feature of our history, in fact, we find one of the three 
elements an objective, and therefore an unconstitutional, 
element. We have yet to reach that stage of development 
when the three will be found working, as they should and 
were meant to work, in harmony with each other. 


We have before us, in the present instance, the life- 
history of a man which may be said to expose in the 
form of s bas-relief that objective which is relevant of 
all political quackery and disaster. The son of an in- 
famous and unprincipled father, Charles James Fox may 
be said to have inherited, rather than to have adopted, 
those personal characteristics which not only acted as the 
root cause of an intellectual failure, but which, in their 
political application, also endangered the State. It is 
not for us, perhaps, to judge and condemn the man, who 
was nurtured and educated in @ vicious and unwholesome 
atmosphere, but it is legitimate that we should tear off 
the mask of pretension, and discover those dangers which 
the sophistry of make-belief policies of freedom always 
succeed in hiding. The substance of freedom, which has 
ever been made the favourite bait, with ministers, to 
obtain popular, and therefore unstable or merely emo- 
tional, power, is not to be found in any particular or 
isolated form at all—such, for instance, as in a civil form 
of freedom (habeas corpus ad subjiciendum), or in an 
intellectual form of freedom (party legislation), or even in 
® moral or religious form (sectarianism); but it is to be 
found, and only so, in the complete harmony of the three. 
So, it was not to be found in Fox’s personal translation of 
Whig principles, any more than it was to be found in 
Gladstone’s intellectual acceptance of Liberal principles, 
or is to be found even in Winston Churchill’s or any 
other man’s pet ideals. All these gentlemen, in fact, with 
the instinct of adventure, appropriate to themselves that 
which belongs quite as much to their opponents in prin- 
ciple—the Tories. The reality of national freedom under 
the rule of the great Whig oligarchy was indeed limited 
to the oligarchy itself. It did not extend to the people, 
any more than it did to the king, who struggled almost 
in vain for emancipation. Surely we ought to know by 
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this time of day that a nation under the supreme dis- 
pensation of a wise and God-fearing monarch is out and 
out a freer nation than others under the venal rule of 
a free confliction, that is to say, under the sway of mere 
popular ideals, whether those ideals be Tory, Liberal, 
Radical, or Socialistic ideals. The substance of freedom, 
because of the harmony of it or subjection to it, is to be 
found in the former government, for in the latter or 
diversified forms of it you get only the shadow, viz., the 
idea of freedom. 

This life of Charles James Fox may, indeed, bo studied 
as a lesson for our own unprincipled epoch. What was to 
be expected or hoped for from a man who, in private life, 
was a confirmed gambler, roué, and debauchee? The very 
eloquence and brilliancy of his official career is tainted 
with the senseless prodigality which consumed and 
wrecked him privately. He, like the majority of the 
political adventurers of his day, possessed no fundamental 
or moral restriction. As we view the moving panorama 
of events through which he lived, they give us no cause 
for wondering at those colossal blunders of policy which 
lost us America, which formed the infamous Coalition, 
and which sought to establish a pernicious policy of secret 
and rotten patronage in the form of the India Bill. The 
reign of George III., in fact, reeks of political corrup- 
tion and debasement. Yet, as we have said, it bears with 
it a very important lesson, especially to us of the present 
day. For it may be said to expose the danger, not of 
tyranny over the people, who, to a ceriain extent, were 
pandered to and allowed some sort of consideration; but 
it exposes the more heinous, because treasonable, political 
offence of tyranny over the Sovereign, who, as is well 
known, was a mere puppet in the hands of cliques—in 
fact, a nonentity. To speak the truth, our political 
or parliamentary system of coercion, that is to say, our 
party system, has done more to invalidate and alter the 
original and therefore pure basis of our Constitution 
than all the actions of our profligate monarchs and rebel- 
lious commoners put together. For the acts of theée latter, 
with all their initial madness and injustice, have been 
fleeting incidents of history, and therefore abortive in 
result. But the other form of unconstitutionalism—it 
may justly be allied to Socialism—has permeated right 
through our history in statutes of legislation, and by such 
an insidious process has become firmly rooted as a legi- 
timate offshoot of our Constitution. The statesman, be he 
who he may, who first scorned the supreme value of the 
Sovereign, was the first traitor to sell his country’s free- 
dom. He was a political Judas. For he not only betrayed 
the subjective source of our freedom, namely, the popular 
or national form of it, but he likewise betrayed the 
objective source as well, namely, the moral or religious 
form which must necessarily co-exist with the subject, or, 
in other words, with the Sovereign’s supremacy. It was 
a@ moral as well as an intellectual act of treason, and there- 
fore wholly unpardonable. No reign, perhaps, produced 
such a nest of political traitors as did the reign of the 
third George. And to these unscrupulous gamblers of 
our Constitutional rights we owe our existing demoralised 
state, for these were they who, by their venal acts and 
measures, succeeded in permanently traducing the free 
basis of our Constitution. 


Mr. Wakeman evidently recognises this evil fact, for we 
find him saying :— 

“Whatever Burke and the old Whigs might say, the 
Americans were perfectly right when they complained 
that since the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, a 
revolution had taken place in the English Constitution 
which, though silent, was of infinitely greater moment 
than anything which was done in 1688. The old system 
of checks and balances so fondly appealed to by writers 
on the Constitution, though nominally in full force, had 
practically disappeared. The old division between the 
legislative and the executive, which Montesquieu thought 
the vital principle of the constitutional organism, was a 
corpse when he discovered it. The personal responsi- 
bility of the Crown for the well-being of the nation had 
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shrivelled into a rudimentary organ of constitutional life, 
valuable only as showing what once had been. The 
authority of Parliament had taken the place of the 
authority of the King. Parliament had become the key- 
stone of the constitutional structure. The wisdom of 
Parliament made the laws, the voice of Parliament called 
forth the Ministers, the finger of Parliament marked out 
their policy, the eye of Parliament searched out abuses, 
the hand of Parliament punished their perpetrators, the 
spirit of Parliament gave life and unity to the whole body 
of the nation. So complete was the transference of real 
power from the hands of the King to those of Parliament 
that even the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown, an 
authority essentially personal, and only intelligible 
because it is personal, had insensibly drifted into the 
hands of Parliament.” 


Thus by treasonable juggling on the part of mere poli- 
tical adventurers, the British Constitution became rudely 
fixed upon a basis of absolute factions or partyism. Its 
original, legitimate, and popular ground of freedom was 
successfully destroyed. For with the tyrannic and iniqui- 
tous suppression of the Sovereign’s objective or common 
rights, the very bottom was knocked out of the Con- 
stitution. : 

And, but for the House of Lords, there would not be 
even a check upon this political kind of vandalism, which 
has flourished in our House of Commons under the covert 
and corrupt tyranny of Ministerial majorities—really, 
Ministerial Socialism or Popularism. 


We need not, after this, wonder at the inroads upon 
personal liberty made by Pitt or any succeeding Prime 
Minister. The repudiation of the Sovereign’s liberty was 
the repudiation of the subject's liberty. In fact, it was 
the repudiation of all personal freedom except that per- 
sonal freedom which is absolutely and tyrannically retained 
by the representatives of the Cabinet. 

Our remedy, of course, lies in the re-establishment of 
the traditional Constitution ground, and Mr. Wakeman’s 
book on this political gambler’s life is most opportune, 
seeing that it reflects the secret cause of our own, as well 
as all, political chaos. 


No free ground of our Constitution, whether it be that 
of the Sovereign or individual, or of Parliament, or of the 
People, possesses, by right, an independent authority, and 
coercion of two by any one, or one by any two, is immoral, 
and must ever tend towards a constitutional deadlack. 


By the fulsome details of Fox’s career, we are made 
to see the illegal establishment of that power by which 
we are governed, or rather misgoverned, to-day, namely, 
a power of Ministerial omnipotence. 

The people (supposed to be educated) are wholly deceived 
by the blatant arguments and cheap economics of our 
Party Press, as well as by the flashy and airy eloquence 
of the political orator. They imagine, poor things, that 
they are free, and that their necessities will be met by the 
rod, or, rather, sympathies, of a Ministerial Moses. 

The sooner they are undeceived the better. So long 
as the Sovereign’s rights and power to question remain in 
repudiation, so long will our ground of subjective free- 
dom, and therefore the constitutional form of our real 
freedom, rest upon a shadow. 

Fox himself, in his critical remarks on Pitt’s Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act, is driven to this gloomy avowal :— 


“There appears to me to be no choice at present 
betwen an absolute surrender of the liberties of the 
people and a vigorous assertion, attended, I admit, with 
considerable hazard at a time like the present... . And 
I am convinced that in a very few years this Government 
will become absolute, or that confusion will arise of a 
mature almost as much to be deprecated as despotism 
itself.” 

He, wretched man, utterly failed to grasp the truth, 
namely, that the people could never be made to surrender 
liberties which had had no absolute existence. 
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THE MAGIC OF WORDS 


I wave not even & rudimentary knowledge of philology. 
This shamelessly outspoken confession is designed to dis- 
arm the just wrath of innumerable savants, learned in 
that intricate science, who should otherwise, perchance, 
have laid devastating hands upon the basis of this fantasia. 
It is concerned only to emphasise, if a thing so fantastic 
may be allowed emphasis, the undying charm and abstract 
beauty of words; an aspect in which they have infre- 
quently been considered. 


Yet there are many words whose beauty, dispassionately 
thought upon, is a wonderful thing. There does not seem 
to ‘be any adequate or easily perceptible reason for the 
smooth and delicate cadence of certain words. They ex- 
press abstract ideas, and seemingly, therefore, they must 
have evolved much later than the mere utility words. 
The names of things are often more harsh than the names 
of ideas. The name “rose” has no beauty, though 
“hyacioth” and “daffodil” have a delightful sound. It 
may be that the intangible thought needs to find an echo 
of its inexpressible meaning in a cloudy sweetness of 
sound; such as—wistful, drowsy, desirous, pitiful, 
shadowy: that, as we consider certain words with plea- 
sure, thinking only of the sound-value, our minds may 
unconsciously revert to some fair association which the 
word has had for us of old. So that words beloved of 
some people may to others appear devoid of charm. 


Certain words, as ivory, ebony, silver, cedar, and 
sandal, are rich with music, with a certain fairy suggestion 
that must of necessity be the result of long association. 
These are somehow words dedicate to the sea; and they 
suggest the inimitable beauty of “freight” and “argosies,” 
and the bald hideousness of cargo; the beauty of sea- 
faring, and the banality of sea-voyaging; and yet, some- 
times, in its fit and proper setting, voyaging is a good 
word enough, rounded and full and liquid. 

The English language is singularly rich in flowing 
words; we have plundered the world for words, and have 
laid many peoples under tribute; it would seem that we 
have almost invariably enriched our conquest with further 
embroidery of sound, in the process of its absorption into 
our speech. 

It is possible that this assumption is no more than 
insular prejudice; no question but that every nation 
finds peculiar felicities in its native speech; and yet those 
men of other peoples who have a wide knowledge of the 
spacious English tongue have ever been lavish in praise 
of its modulations. 


It is those who hear without full knowledge and under- 
standing who call the language harsh and over-sibilant. 

Pomp and pageantry are splendid words, full of pic- 
tures and most nicely suited to their purpose. They are, 
in the very sound of them, full of wealth, glitter, and 
blazonry—proud and spacious words, whose tapestry is 
needlessly enriched with intricate device of description. 
Is it perhaps the “p” that gives to these words their 
suggestion of opulent magnificence? There is a “p” in 
poverty also, but the long wailing “ov” is there to 
counteract the rich influence with that moan of sorrow 
which is ever sounding in the lonely, forlorn, and desolate 
long “o.” 

“Fantastical” stands on tip-toe, posturing through all 
its four tripping syllables. A shrill flittering wind from 
the North runs through “weird.” The long “e” uttered 
aloud has a strange, wailing cadence; in itself it is 
phantasmal; so that by its means we have eerie, drear, 
and fearful—not in the sense of a great and disastrous 
happening, but in the pure and far more suggestive mean- 
ing, “full of fear.” 


It is pleasant thus to consider words with the aloofness 
proper to such contemplation, not immediately apart from 
their meaning, but with all textbook precision of signifi- 
cation subordinated to another factor, sound. The sound 
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then becomes a meaning in itself, intoxicating the senses 
by reason of its rhythmical utterance, and to our regard 
it appears that if the sound had been otherwise than it 
is the inner meaning itself would have suffered change. 
In writing there is always the lurking danger that a 
favourite werd may become an obsession; usually every 
writer has felt the appeal of a few especial words, and 
through all his writing synonyms are neglected, and the 
chosen words appear, more or less infrequently, as he 
has perceived or overlooked their imminence; but unfail- 
ingly usurping more than their logical right of recurrence. 
Then there is the pitfall of “ preciousness,” into which a 
too studious care for words may lead, easily enough; but 


not for affright of these fastnesses must the joy of words | 


be forgone. 

Chiefest of the writers who have valued language as an 
end in itself, and not only as a means of expression, who 
have been possessed by the charm of words, are Edgar 
Allan Poe and Robert Louis Stevenson. Both of these 
so diverse writers are very fanatics of words: meticu- 


lously careful in their choice of rounded and equable | 


phrases, strenuously thoughtful for the comely proportion 
of the written word and the resonant sound of it spoken, 
as for the exquisite definition of meaning. Many an artist 
has accomplished work as delicate and as finely chiselled 


as that of these two scrupulous refiners; but not perhaps | 


with so self-conscious a purpose—not with so clear a con- 
ception of the ultimate end. These two, working in 
divergent paths, toiled alike to create Beautv—not the 
wild and woodland Beauty, whose note is by seasons 
harsh and untunable, but that more subtle and radiant 
Beauty, strange and half-known, adorned to the fullest 
of her wonder, which is Art. 
For an instance, in “ Israfel” Poe has the lines— 
The trembling, living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 


It is at least reasonable to assume that Poe could have | 
found many words to express his meaning more clearly | 


than “unusual”; that any other poet in his place would 
have found some word which appeared more closely 
appropriate; and yet it is that very word, chosen for its 
sound alone, which gives the line its strange and haunting 
sense of beauty. Poe was an artist in verse, careful almost 
to mullity to seek perfection; and in prose Stevenson was 
no less finical. His essay on the art of writing is a veritable 
self-revelation: he would have us believe that he ordered 
his sentences by the laws of assonance and alliteration; 
aad yet, if he had invariably followed this most artificial 
method, he would not have wrought his tapestry to such a 
rich perfection. In this essay his subtle theories are surely 
laboured unduly. It is not to be believed that he, writing 
speedily to chain the escaping thought, should tarry for 
any such mechanical means of expression. 


It may be that in a phase of that so-common confusion 
of cause and effect Stevenson, examining his work with that 
meticulous care in which he delighted, came upon many 
instances of cunningly contrived arabesque. Surely, in 
his flow of invention, in the very flush of creation, he did 
not stay to weigh and consider the relative merits of 
words in “p” and words in “n,” of liquids and labials. 


Nevertheless, he was deliberately and continually 
arranging his mosaic; but it was his sub-conscious mind, 
labouring in tune with his brain, that took thought for the 
clear phrase, the unconscious epithet. It is this unseen, 
unconsidered machine that is the style of the practised 
writer. All the knowledge, all the experience, all the 
delicate feeling for words that the brain has assimilated, 
it has remotely treasured; and while the brain evolves 
its story, expands its logical theme, engaged apparently 
upon that only, the unperceived servitor selects the words, 
sees each sentence nobly designed, and sets the whole in 
fair array, producing the while fit words and choice turns 
of language conserved for such uses in its inexhaustible 


storehouse. 
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But for this unconscious flow of words the writer must 
set down gibberish upon his paper; for it is not with 
words that he is pre-occupied, but with his matter. After- 
wards, when the white-hot fire of creation has burned 
itself out, and he is possessed by the cool and contempla- 
tive mood of criticism, he has leisure to approve the 
language to which he has welded his burning thought. 

Then, laboriously erecting upon his superstructure its 

| allotted wealth of ornament and fantasy, he perceives 
the errors of his fallible, silent entity, and with judicial 
ear and vision no longer obscured by the veils of thought, 
he substitutes, decorates, embellishes, and rounds his 
periods, enlarging the while upon his rude original 
| conception. 
; _ It is now that he finds fit opportunity to appraise the. 
; intrinsic comeliness of the words and phrases he employs ; 
| seeing that he uses, so far as he shall find it practicable, 
only such as are in themselves rounded and rhythmical— 
a delight to the eye and a solace to the listening 
ear. Then will he interpose a smooth vowelled word 
between two consonanted words, clashing like cymbals; 
deleting redundances, softening superfluous assonances, 
attuning his whole theme to one gradual harmony— 
wherein, perhaps, are abruptnesses, that upon close exam- 
ination are seen to be virile, and of their sudden upstand- 
| ing vigour, proud of their rude strength—and such every 
balanced melody must have; for too much smoothness 
becomes softness, and from the too easily rippling sen- 
tence to weakness and disruption is but a step. The 
slow, smooth-flowing stream will lose itself in shallows; 
but the changing, living water, by turns turbulent and 
placid, foams triumphantly on to the sea. 


E. T. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SHALL AND WILL. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sm,—I should be glad if your correspondents “A French 
Linguist’ and others would say whether in their opinion the 
following sentences are correct according to modern usage : — 

(1) “Tf we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them.” 

(2) “ Desiring him that he would not delay to come to them.” 

(3) “I thought it necessary to exhort the brethren, that they 
would go before unto you.” 

, () “For though I would desire to glory, I shall not be a fool.” 

(5) “There doubtless are such unconquerable young ladies 
of eighteen, or one should not read about them.” 

(6) “T conclude you have no precious stones, only sometimes 
they come where one should not expect them.” 

(7) “I would be delighted to see you, and I am sure Jones 
would be also.” 

(8) “ We shall see, or our sons shall see.’’ 

(9) “The writer is perfectly well aware that, by the plain 
language which he has used, he shall make himself a multitude 
of enemies.” 

(10) “To prophesy that the odes of Coventry Patmore shall 
be confessed . . . ., etc.’ 

(11) “If I blow out my brains at Monte Carlo, shall the world 
be one whit the poorer?” 

(12) “Should you be surprised to learn?" 

Scrurtaton. 


“TENNYSON AND HIS WHITEWASHEBS.” 


To the Editor of Te Acapemy. 


Siz,—Miss Nora Vynne's interesting comparison of Tennyson 
with Mallory seems to reach the inevitable conclusion; but it 
is a large subject, and her essay unwritten is probably a cause 
for regret. (May I suggest a glance at the title-page of Tas 
; Acaprmy for knowledge of the present editorship ?) 
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It may be that I have rather mis-conceived the drift of Mr. 
Clark’s letter; but I do not think I have misquoted Tennyson. 
My copy veads: “O my life in Egypt!’ which is in tone with 
the personal note ringing throughout “The Dream of Fair 
Women.’’ Th> animal personality of a “queen with swarthy 
cheeks and bold black eyes’’ dominates the whole of the Cleo- 
patra episode. 


“T have no men to govern in this wood : 
That makes my only woe.” 


In the verse, which is quoted entire, the personal pronoun is 
four times repeated. 
“ My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 
My mailed Bacchus leapt into my arms.” 


Had it been Mark Antony, solus, the less euphonious “O our 
life in Egypt!” would probably have been substituted in chival- 
roug deference to the feminine egoism of his royal paramour. 
What edition can it be in which that misprint occurs? The 
copy I quoted from was published during the lifetime of Tenny- 
son. It is noticeable that a kindred feminine egoism proceeds 
from the virginal “ lips of her that died to save her father's vow.” 


“Moreover it is written that my race 
Hew’d Ammon, hip and thigh, from Aroer 
On Arnon unto Minneth”” 
which is of Miltonic dignity. 

It has always seemed to me that Tennyson reached his hich- 
water mark in this poem and in “The Palace of Art,’’ these 
two coming nearest the great short poems of the world, amongst 
which “Lycidas” and the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” have 
supreme rank. It is conceivable that a little poem of George 
Herbert’s called “The World,’”’ commencing “ Love built a stately 
house where Fortune came,’’ may have suggested that wonderful 
picture gallery of the Muse, “The Palace of Art’’; but I do 
not remember any reference tu this in ‘The Life.” 

Eastwoop Krpson. 


“TENNYSON, HIS WHITEWASHERS, THEIR FAILURE, 
AND THE END.” 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sm,—In my last letter I intimated that I should not write 
anything more on this subject; but with Mr. Cook, ex cathedrd, 
“ out-Heroding Herod,”’ and Mr. Chettle showing more than 
ever his pitigele state of knowledge with regard to the soul of 
poetry and creative criticism, I bring further evidence for other 
readers who might have been seduced by my critics’ misrepre- 
sentations ; showing that my original contention of Tennyson’s 
failure in the realm of. the highest poetry was well sub- 
stantiated. 

Miss Bloch, who honoured me by reading my “ miniature 
Encyclopedia Britannica,” asks: ‘What is the use of 
arguing?’’ There is much use, if it is not done by “him that 
yeads in malice, or him that reads after dinner.’”’ Criticism, 
as Matthew Arnold has pointed out, has a spiritual work, 
“which 1s to keep man from a self-satisfaction which is retard- 
ing and vulgarising, to lead him towards perfection, by making 
his mind dwell upon what is excellent in itself, and the absolute 
beauty and fitness of things.” 

I heartily thank Miss Bloch for her candid admission that 
“Shelley is infinitely in advance of Tennyson.” Perhaps Mr. 
Cook will kindly note that one of those who have so ably taken 
up the defence of Tennyson penned these words, and thereby 
disposed of his absurd-on-the-face-of-it contention that Tennyson 
was the greatest poet of the nineteenth century. I also accept 
unreservedly her and Mr. Cook’s words as to the alleged con- 
spiracy ; but the argument of their both using the word “and” 
is really devoid of any sense. As to the fusty critic who comes 
to tear the poet’s lilies to pieces, Miss Bloch is hoisted with 
her own petard, as, in one of her letters, she quotes lines from 
her master which do him an injustice, and refers to his scientific 
knowledge with allusions hae are not accurate. 

Mr. Chettle wishes to know why I introduced Goethe’s dictum 
into this controversy, and hints at vanity. This seems some- 
what of a case of “Can a man take fire in his bosom, and his 
clothes be not burned?’’ That there was ample need for such 
a searching phrase is manifest from the letters of Mr. Cock 
and Mr. Chettle, both of whom have got extremely angry. This 
I anticipated; for by their former letters I could see that 
they were perplexed at my daring to question the sickly lauda- 
tion of, and the general noli eum tangere attitude to, their 
master; and in all perplexity fear is a predominant factor, 
which fear often finds vent in anger. ence my quotation, 
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which, sad to relate, was lost upon these gentlemen, who, it 

pears, were so busy prating about my ‘dim insight’’ that 
they ignored they were giving a naive display of their own 
dimmer grasp of facts. 

I doubt very much if anything in the way of oracular criticism 
can be apprehended by Mr. Chettle even in elementary form 5 
and Coleridze’s “ Biographia Literaria,’? in which ‘“ mvriad- 
minded ’’ will be found, is far from elementary. When Mr. 
Chettle dispenses at my bidding with Macaulay, he again shows 
what his standard of criticism is when he brings Charles Kings- 
ley to the fore. Even he (Kingsley) is hardly exuberant in hi 
praise with:—‘“Mr. Tennyson shows himself more than ever 
the poet of the day.’’ I think this is what I have contended 
all along! Edgar Allan Poe’s absurd statement can be dis- 
missed without more ado. Mr. Chettle says he would like to 
correct an omission in his previous letter; why does he not 
say an error? He says that anyone but myself would have 
known when he wrote “the lyrics, ‘The Princess,’ ‘In 
Memoriam,’ and ‘Maud.’ that he meant the lyrics in those 
respective poems.’ I should unconsciously have read én into 
the sentence if he had not written lyrics with a capital—but since 
he did this, I was compelled to read as I did. Either he takes 
me for a clairvoyant, or he does not know the elementary rules 
of composition. His schoolboy faculty of correcting when the 
wrong is pointed out to him is worthy of every respect, as is 
his parrot-like propensity of reiterating Mr. Cook and myself ; 
and what can I say of his endorsement of a statement of Mr. 
Cook’s that that gentleman never made? Does Mr. Chettle 
prefer the idealisation of one special passion, as in “ Fatima,’’ 
with its “TI will possess him or will die,"’ to the passion ex- 
pounded in the following lines of Milton? 

“yet I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 

Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 

In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask 

Content, though blind, had I no better guide.”’ 

Chacun & son goit! 

Mr. Chettle quotes Emerson as follows :—‘ No one had a finer 
ear, nor more command of the ‘Keys of language’ than Alfred 
Tennyson.” Look deeply into this, Mr. Chettle, and see what 
such praise is worth! Compare it with that other remark of 
Emerson's, wherein he said, “he (Tennyson) wants a subject 
and climbs no mount of vision to bring its secrets to the people. 
He contents himself with describing the Englishman as he is, 
and proposes no better’! 

According to Mr. Cook, Mr. Chettle is an able defender of 
Tennyson. He certainly serves his confrére well when he states 
that there is no contradiction in the two stanzas I quoted from 
“Sixty Years After’; for Mr. Cook says very definitely that 
the essence of the work is in antithetical contrasts. When 
rar a critics fall out an honest one comes by his own! 
Mr. Chettle says if the intervening stanzas be read in conjunc- 
tion with the ones quoted, there is nothing contradictory in 
the latter. Mr. Cook will have to drill his pupil. Mr. Chettle 
kindly draws my attention to the interrogation mark to assist me 
in my reading. Do Mr. Chettle and Mr. Cook mean to imply 
that their master who wrote those splendid lines, 

“ And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves,’’ 


questioned whether, “ after madness, after massacre, Jacobinism, 
and Jacquerie,’’ we should find ‘Some diviner force to guide 
us thro’ the days I shall not see'’? Or “When schemes and 
all the systems, Kingdoms and Republics fall,’’ that we should 
find, “Something kindlier, higher, holier—all for each and each 
forall’’? Also his other allusions followed by the interrogation 
mark? I had certainly noticed this, but had interpreted it as 
applying to a question, which was put as a question simply in 
he to emphasise more clearly the affirmative answer. 

If there were no contradiction in the stanzas, the amswer to 
the questions is in the negative; and I am more than ever 
forced to agree with what was recently written with regard to 
this poem :—“It is typical of the unreasonable pessimism which 
pours abuse on a succecding generation for entering other paths 
than those which have led nowhither in the past.’’ Rather than 
do injustice to Tennyson, and having read many lines practically 
the same as those splendid words above, I inclined towards the 
view that he had no doubt as to the answer; but Mr. Chettle 
and Mr. Cook, who read more deeply than I, would put their 
master in the melancholy position that goes with a “nay.’” 
What a pretty spectacle of the “seer and prophet’’ of Mr. Cook! 

In the brilliant and unsurpassable constellation of “ burning 
stars,” “ whose silvery splendour pants with bliss,’? which Eng- 
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land has set in the firmament, Shakespeare is Sirius; Milton, 
Arcturus; Shelley, Vega, the ultimate pole star; Wordsworth, 
Capella; and Keats, Rigel. Tennyson can never join these. 
He is like one of those temporary stars which suddenly blaze 
out, and shine as the brightest for an infinitesimal period, 
but they are “such stuff as dreams are made on,’’ and they 
vanish ag visions. When Vega shines in all its glory as the 
pole star, “the star to every wandering bark,’’ the Tennysonian 
“variable” will have become an astronomical phenomenon, re- 
corded by the historians of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

Mr. Cook tells us that he “firmly believes that Milton and 
Shelley,’’ two of the greatest names in the history of the fight 
for Liberty and Wisdom, “rulers of eternal thought,”’ “would 
rather be stoned with Tennyson than be set over against him 
for the humiliating laudation of the stoners.” Sheller and 
Milton would have made the poet who supported Governor 
Eyre in his violation of all the principles of justice in the 
Jamaica “ rebellion,’ and the man who wrote often on subjects 
because his office practically demanded it of him, the butt of 
their highest scorn. Let Mr. Cook read Tennyson deeplv. if he 
can, and he will find, as many another of his quondam admirers 
has found, myself included, the truth of what a critic has said 
of him :—‘“ His talk of freedom and his sentiment about pro 
gress is but skin-deep.”’ 

Regarding wooden-headed criticism in the form of maladroit 
applications of canons to artists of original genius, I ask Mr. 

ook to apply those I set forth to any original genius, and 
see whether he will not stand fast. They are all-embracing. 
Only Apollo himself is outside their pale. 

Coleridge says, and anything from the lips of Coleridge dis- 
poses of the beliefs and assumptions of “such a reader” as 
Mr. Cook :—“ Till in the place of arbitrary dictation and petu- 
lant sneers, the reviewers -‘voport their decisions ’’—as I have 
done, and Messrs. Cook ana “hettle have not done—“ by refer- 
ence to fixed canons of criticism, previously established and 
deduced from the nature of man; reflecting minds will pro- 
nounce it arrogance in them to announce themselves to men 
of letters as guides of their taste and judgment.” 

The quotation given by Mr. Cook from “ Sixty Years After” 
is really typical of his bad taste. Take your Dante and Shakes- 
peare from the shelves, Mr. Cook, and point out to me such 
a cacophonous line as :— 


“Celtic Demos rose a Demon, shriek’d, and slaked the light 
with blood ’’! 


And these from Coleridge are better poetry, being simpler and 
truer; Coleridge’s vision being more penetrating than that of 
Tennyson :— 
“When France her front deep-warred and gory 
Concealed with clustering wreaths of glory.’”’ 


Next Mr. Cook avers that “Shelley will need ‘whitewashing’ 
to hide the damaging effects of my laudation, which is as 
lacking in judgment as my sneers at Tennyson.’’ Well, this 
sort of critic is easier to crush than to catch! Besides, aguila non 
capat muscas; and readers of our unbiassed paper will notice 
how Miss Bloch confirmed me in my laudation of the “sun 
treader,”’ or, moreover, how she further expounded his marvel- 
lous genius. In this controversy Mr. Cook does not appear to 
be seeking after critical truth, but after rhetorical victory. His 
reiterations of protest remind me of those of Canute against 
the waves. They have grown shriller and more angry as 
he has seen the culminating one advancing to overwhelm him ; 
the aforegoing remarks malapropos of my laudation of Shelley 
wero his death-rattle, and so I leave him. 

And to a happier subject! 

To convince Mr. Chettle that I am aware of the three great 
English Elegies, I will here attempt to show him that my know- 
ledge of them goes farther than the bald statement which 
appears to be the extent of his cognition of them. 
stand aright a certain part of his atrociously worded letter, 
I think he implies that “In Memoriam” is the greatest; and 
quotes some unnamed critic to vindicate this view. Who this 
critic might be I do not know, but he, like his quoter, has 
much to learn. 

“In Memoriam ”’ is undoubtedly the greatest of the ambitious 
pees of Tennyson ; but it is manifestly monotonous—“ evolved 

y a poetic machine of the highest order.’’ Much of it must be dis- 
carded as not only inappropriate, but as very poor poetry. Take 
a line, a thought, a word from “ Lycidas,’’ or “ Adonais,’’ and 
you spoil the entire work. So far from either of them being 
cold, severe, and inanimate, both are more spontaneous and 
manly than “In Memoriam.”’ 

For obvious reasons I cannot give an exhaustive criticism of 
the three; but, as Shelley is of the same century as Tennyson, 
1 will take his “ Adonais,” and, I hope, convince even Mr. 
Chettle of its matchlessness. 
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This is poetry of the highest order! 
“The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven, 
I am "porne darkly, fearfully, ‘afar ; 
Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the eternal are." 
This is not even poetry, although it is about the Muse; 
obviously an uninspired one. 


“But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain.’ 


In XV. of “In Memoriam ”’ the poet gives us nature in accord 
with his gloomy trance. The best of this part runs :— 


“On yonder cloud 
That rises upwards always higher, 
And onward drags a labouring breast, 
And topples round the dreaty west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire.” 
The lines italicised were given in THE Acapemy lately as an 
illustration of Tennyson’s curiosa felicitas. 
Compare that part with this! 
“ All he had loved, and moulded into thought, 
From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watchtower, and her hair unbound, 
Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aérial eyes that kindle day ; 
Alar the melancholy thunder moaned, 
Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 
And the wild Winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay.” 


This could have been said as well in prose! 


“ And all we met was fair and good, 
And all was good that Time could bring, 
And all the secret of the Spring 
Moved in the chambers of the blood: ”’ 


although the best in these verses is higher than the aforegoing :' 


“Thro’ lands where not a leaf was dumb ; 
But all the lavish hills would hum 
The murmur of a happy Pan: ” 


This was never said better in verse, and recalls Goethe! 


“Through wood and stream and field and hill and Ocean 
A quickening life from the Earth’s heart was burst 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 
From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos; in its stream immersed, 
The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light ; 
All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst ; 
Diffuse themselves; and spend in love’s delight, 
The beauty and the joy of their renewed might.” 


And the following. Is there any doubt as to whom Apollo 
would present the laurel wreath? 


“The leprous corpse, touched by this spirit tender 
Exhales itself in flowers of gentlest breath ; 
Like incarnations of the stars, when splendour 
Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death 
And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath ; 
Nouzht we know, dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning ?—the intense atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose.” 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God has made the pile complete ; 


“That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire, 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain.” 
This is far from’ great poetry! 
“Behold we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to Spring. ' 


“So runs my dream; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry.”” , 
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Shakespeare might have written the following majestic lines! 


“Alas! that all we loved of him should be, 
But for our grief, as if it had not been, 
And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me! 
‘Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 
The actors or spectators? Great and mean 
Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 
As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 
Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow.” 
% * * : ‘ but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 
A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 
Through time and change unquenchably the same.’ 


Here are other parallel passages that wing their way to 
Parnassus to receive their due :— 
“Day, when my crown’d estate begun 
To pine in that reverse of doom, 
Which sitken’d every living bloom ; 
And blurr’d the splendour of the sun ; 
“Who usherest in the dolorous hour 
With thy quick tears that make the rose 
Pull sideways, and the daisy close 
Her crimson fringes to the shower ; 


“Who might’st have heaved a windless flame 
Up the deep East, or, whispering. play’d 
A chequer-work of beam and shade 
From hill to hill, yet look’d the same, 


“As wan, as chill, as wild as now; 
Day, mark’d as with some hideous crime, 
When the dark hand struck down through time, 
And cancell’d nature’s best, but thou, 
“Lift as thou may’st thy burthen’d brows 
Thro’ clouds that drench the morning star, 
And whirl the ungarner’d sheaf afar, 
And sow the sky with flying boughs.” 


Choose the gems and chequer-work in the above or the follow: 
ing mighty Elizabethan metaphors! 


“ Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves; since her delight is flown, 
For whom should she have waked the sullen year? 
To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear 
Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adonais: wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth, 
‘With dew all furned to tears; odour, to sighing ruth. 
“Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale 
Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain ; 
Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 
Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 
As Albion wails for thee: the curse of Cain 
Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast, 
And scaréd the angel soul that was its earthly guest! ’” 
Soft, sweet, and cloying sensuousness, Mr. Cook? 
Tennyson :— 
“The great Intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state, 
In cirele round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there ; 


“ And led him thro’ the blissful climes, 
And show’d him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 
Shall gather in the cycled times.” 
Bhelley :— 

“The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought, 
Far in the Unapparent;" . . . . . 2. «es 


*“ And many more, whose names on Earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 
Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 
‘Thou art become as one of us,’ they cry, 
‘It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 
Silent alone amid a Heaven of Song. 
Assume thy wingéd throne, thou Vesper of our throng!’”’ 
Mr. Cook, sensuousness that is soft, sweet, and cloying? 
I believe that Mr. Cook has written for the Contemporary 
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Review. He has missed his vocation. He would make a good 
understudy of the critic of the Quarterly, whom Shelley here 
rails against. ; 
Is this the cold, severe, and inanimate monument Mr. Chettle 
refers to? :— 
“He is made one with Nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird.” 
Here, as often, Shelley appears as a reincarnated Aischylus. 
“He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 
His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world.” . 


“And bursting in its beauty and its might , 
From trees and beast and men into the Heaven's light.’’ 


This from a poet regarding whom Mr. Chettle’s myopic critic 
says, “he has bemoaned the terrors of death.’’ Can ineptitude 


, go farther? 


The above might be compared with :— 
“What art thou then? I cannct guess ; 
But tho’ I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 
I do not, therefore, love thee less. 
“My love involves the love before ; 
My love is vaster passion now ; 
Tho’ mix’d with God and Nature thou, 
IT seem to love thee more and more.” 
There is nothing in “In Memoriam” comparable with this :— 
“Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread.’’ 
This, nevertheless, is finely conceived :— 
“We steer’d her towards a crimson cioua 
That landlike slept along the deep; ’’ 
and this :— 
“And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song.’’ 
Tennyson is left far behind by Shelley here :— 
“And he is gathered to the kings of thought 
Who waged contention with their time’s decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away.” 

I know of no lines so inspired, and so clothed with unrender 
able genius as :— 

“Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments.” 

“Adonais”’ is the spontaneous, sublime, and transcendent 
work of a supreme poet lamenting the death of a demi-“ god of 
the golden lyre.” 

“Tn Memoriam”’ is the heavy, monotonous work of a poet 
who was not a great thinker, moaning out more of the griefs 
and vacillations of his age than his loss of a prospective 

“Life in civic action warm, 
A soul on highest mission sent 
A potent voice in Parliament, 
A pillar steadfast in the storm.” 

That Tennyson was not even a great thinker has been demon. 
strated again and again. And this is what Coleridge once said, 
and what every man who finds the soul of poetry must echo, 
even Mr. Cook, if he ever grasp it:—“ No man was ever @ 
great poet, without being at the same time a profound philosopher.'* 

Henry Davip Ciarg. 

[‘*" This correspondence must now cease.—Ep.] 
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Cox. Fifth Edition (revised). 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Britannia’s Calendar of Heroes.” By Kate Stanway. With 
facsimiles of about 200 Autographs, with Orders end Decora- 
tions. 5s. net. 

“Farnham, Essex.” (Past and Present.) By J. G. Geare, 
M.A. (Rector of Dhara p 1s. 6d. net. 

“The Birth and Growth of Toleration.”’ By Rev. J. O. Bevan, 
M.A. 65s. net. 

“Louis Wain’s Annual.” 1s. net. x 

“Twenty Sporting Designs.” For Lovers of Horse and Hound. 
With Selections from the Past and Present ped Poets. 
By George A. Fothergill. (By Subscription) 11s. per copy 
net. 


THE “LILLIPUT LIBRARY ” FOR CHILDREN. 


“The Love Family.””. By Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. With 50 
Tilustrations by Carton Moore Park. 1s. net. 

“Historical Plays for Children.” By Amice MacDonnell. With 
Tilustrations of the Costumes. Saxon and Norman—The 
‘Armada—Enterprise of the “ Mayflower ”"—Alfred the Great 
—Magna Charta—Edward III.—Robin Hood. 6d. each 
net. 


Tllustrated by Warwick 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


“The Shepherd, A Book of Ballads and Songs.” By Herbert 
Arthur Morrah. 5s. 
“A Dinka Story, and other Sudan Poems.” By S. Lyle. 2s. 


net. 

“A Woodland Story, a Phantasy in Verse.” By Eva Dobell. 
2s, 6d. net. 

“Church Congress, Swansea, 1909.” (Official Report.) Edited 
by Rev. Preb. Dunkley. 6s. 6d. 

“The Clergyman’s Ready Reference Diary, 1910.” Edited’ by 
Rev. Theodore Johnson. 3s. 6d. 

“The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist.” Edited by 
Rev. Charles J. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Vol. XV. 12s, net. 

“Christian Progress.” Edited by Rev. Basil Boys, M.A. 
Volume for 1909. 1s. 9d. 

“Christian Progress Almanack for 1910.” 1d. 

“Southwell Diocesan Calendar: Clergy List and General 
Almanack.” 1s. 6d. 

“Derbyshire Red Book and Almanack.” With Map. Is. 

“The Ruskin Guide-Book to Scenes, Buildings, and Pictures at 
Home and Abroad.” 2 vols. 
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GEO. R. SIMS 





Masterpiece is the 


DEATH GAMBLE 


Should the Present Loose Sys- 
tem of Granting Burial Certi- 
ficates be Altered. or should 
Life Insurance be Abolished ? 




















The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


“There is no more chivalrous knight of the pen than the evergreen Mr. G. R. Sims, nor any 
story-teller who can take fuller advantage of the possibilities of a telling situation. No man 
has done more than ‘Dagonet’ (Geo. R. Sims) to fulfil the higher duties of the chivalry of 
penmanship, in ‘riding abroad redressing human wrongs’ and in slaying the dragons of 
ignorance and want in the slums of medern civilisation. Give him a good cause and fair 
play, and he may be trusted to show the world how bravely effectual is the force of journalism 
when it is exercised upon the side of honour. In this impressive book before us, published 
at a universally popular price, Mr Sims has a theme ripe for his talents, and exploits it with 
indefatigable spirit and effect. ; 


THE DEATH GAMBLE 


is, in fact, the trading in death which goes on in our midst in the shape of fraudulent life 
insurance, and Mr. Sims seeks to show the dark side of a financial Llessing by retelling some 
of the most mysterious tales of crime and cruelty which the lust of money has inspired in this 
country during the last 20 or 30 years. The stories are all true, and they are told with a 
master-touch, combining the best qualities of the descriptive journalism of the day. A morg 
humanly interesting document no student of psychology could desire. Mr. Sims begins with the 
record of Thomas Griffith Wainwright, known among his cronies as the heartiest of good fellows, 
and was yet in secret the most consummate scoundrel that ever doomed an innccent man to a 
death of torture. There are many stories in the volume, all deeply impressive, and recorded 
with a wholesome distaste for mere sensationalism. So vigorous a volume should enjoy an 
enormous popularity.”—The Daily Telegraph (First Review). 


SECOND LARGE EDITION IN HAND. 


On sale at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, ONE SHILLING NET. 


London: STANLEY PAUL & Co., Cliford’s Inn. 





Google 
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“SCORPIO.” By J. A. CHALONER 















. « .... He prides himself on the fact that he isa hard and terrible To Mammon there do they their homage pay; 

hitter. ‘ndced, he assures us that he has come t. the conoluaion that yeu can Spangl'd with jewels, sating, silks and lace, 

put a wicked man ‘t» s!cep’ with a sonnet In pretty m_ ch the same way that Crones w:.ose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 

a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a Unixhed blow. And not only Beldames whose slightest glance would fright a horse; 

dees Mr. Chaloner believe In what we may term the sonneterial fist, but he Ghouls—when they speak ome hears the grave-mole squeak— 

believes also in whips and scorptons, for the cover of hls book ts decorated with Their escorts parvenus of feature coarse. 

anangry-looking seven.thonged scourge, and he dibs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio.’ Arich array of Larury and Vice! 

So that when we look to the fair page itself we know what toexpect. Nor are But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 

we disappointed. Mr. Cnaloner goes to the opera. Being a good poet, he “Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance. 

immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, he calls ‘ The Devil's The sonnet as a whole fs not one which we can approve from a technical or a 

Tlorseshoe.” We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may concern ;— sentimental point of view, but it has pointa. Henley might have plumed himself 

“A fecund sight for a philosapher— on that line about the creaking corseta, and the last line, a towr de force in its way, 

Rich as Goleonda’s minc tn lessons rare— reminds us of the withering {rontes or Byron. It is only fatr to Mr. Chaloner 
That vem-bediazen'd “ horse-shoe" a' th’ Opera, to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-flaying. . . . Some 
Replete with costly hags and matrons fair ! of them show the tenderer emotions proper toapoet. Wellke him best, how- 
His yotaresses doth Mammon there array, ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. . . . His book is well worth 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! pogsessing.”—The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 


Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner stepe forward as the champion of Shakespeare's memory, 
the force of a John L. Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon 
(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to PALMETTO PREsS, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, 


and lands, with 
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/TO OUR READERS 


If you are told that ‘the 


e 


ACADEMY 2s “ so/d out,” or 
“dificult to obtain,” please dont 








{| worry. Send your name and 


address to the Publisher of the 
“ Academy,” 63 Lincoln's [nn 


| Fields, London, W.C. HE 


ts “still at your service”; and 
he will see that you are 
supplied punctually, 


The “ ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 
ANYWHERE—EXCEPTING AT 
W. H. SMITH’S STALLS & SHOPS 
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6d. net. Ready Shortly. 6d. net. 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 
COPE & FENWICK. | 


A Tract for the Churches. 


Every Churchman should order 
a Copy of this Pamphlet. 


At all Booksellers’-—except | 
Smith’s—6d. net. | 





Google 
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The Walter Scott Publishing Co.'s New Books. 
(From Coming Autumn List.) 


STORY OF OPERA. (Vol. 11 of the “Music Story ” 
Series.) E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. 


Square Crown 8vo. 224 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net- 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
(Vol. 14 of the “ Makers of British Art” Series.) J. EADIE REID. 


Square Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Photogravere Frontispiece ar.d Numerous 
Illustraticns. Price 3/6 net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. (Vol. 43 of the “Great Writers” Series.) 


ASHMORE WINGATE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 1/6. 


ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING. 


By J. A. RIDDELL (* Border Rod”). Vol. 10 ‘“ Useful Red” 
Series. 112 pp. Illustrated. 1/- net. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 


By a DENTAL SURGEON. Vol. II “Useful Red” Series. 
120 po. Illustrated. 1/- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


With new II'ustrations by Welter Hawes. Crown 8vo, White Ferrol—Richly Git. Price 2/6 


HYPNOTISM. pr. ALBERT MOLL. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 628 pp. Price 6]- 


MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
C. A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth. 520 pp. With Diagrams. Price 6/- 


d The 
ee eee mars PUR. THE Company 
Works, Felling-on-Tyne 3 ‘ ae * MILLION LIBRARY s acy hes all 
London: Patern ster Square, E.C., 220 VOLUMES OF STANDARD literary suggestions which 
ee peepee Ricrion eeemerer™ 
They print a Lint gscaek or ane: Own Printed Title and im- of eaeat eaeereaking acount 
paper ; they make a memorandum print will be given for large books, antibaery, ard venereal 
book or a bank ledger. Half-tone > numbers cf this line—either printing of every kind and 
els speciality :Ueiie ask fot to Booksellers, Circulatiog extent. Betineise: given 
WHERE on post-card notice to Libraries, Village cr Club noe the Works, 
Felling. Libraries. Felling-on- 

Tyne. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square), NEW YCRK and MELBOURNE 


Google 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE) 





For Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 



















e-appearance of . . 
eeTHE THRUSH,” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Orginal 
; Poetry. 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 
New Feature: Literary Articles on all Subject:. | 
CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 


addressed to . 
“THE THRUSH” Office, 
12 & 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


















A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “Settling Day.” 
In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“THE MAN WHO 
CAME TO LIFE” 


By ALFRED HURRY, Author of “ In the City.” 


‘**The Man Who Came to Life’ fe a capital yarn, and the average novel- 
reader will feel grateful to the author of this ciean, healthy, and thoroughly 
interesting atory."—The Daily Graphic. 











F. V. WHITE 6 CO., Ltd.. 17, BUCKINGHAM ‘TREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 





The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Buc!s 
AN_APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet rt, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum: he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham fs the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 


Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions sheuld be 
addressed. 








Google 





from 


A Selection 


SE EVERETT & CO.’S 
OMS ED 














THE POND and other Stories, 


By CARL EWALD, 


Author of «My Little Boy,” ‘The Old Room,” &., &¢, Trans: . 


lated from the Danish by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DB MATTOS, 
Mlustrated by Eleven ‘I'wo-Colour Drawings by HaRnY B. NELL8ON. 
Bound cloth in two shades with cover design in colours, 
Large crown vo, 68, net, 

This isa nature book written in this well-known author’s most 
delightful style. ‘The daily lives of the birds, beas's, fishes, and 
insects are revealed by conversations among themselves with a 
charm and humour which will appeal to lovers of nature, both 
young and old. 


AN EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


A Record of Literary Experience. 
By ERNEST FOSTER 


(For 20 years Editor of “ Cassell's Saturday Journal ”). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. net. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





TRUXTON KING. 
By GG. B. McCUTCHEON, Author of 
Millions.” 


“ Brewster's 


THIS KNOT OF LIFE, 


By M. P. SHIEL. 


THE KING’S MIGNON. 


By J, BLOUNDELLE BURTON, 
THE GREAT APPEAL. 


By JOSEPH KEATING, Aothor of “Son of Judith,” &e, 


MARCHESTER ROYAL. 


By J. 8. FLETCHER, 


QUIXOTE OF MAGDALEN, 


By Mrs COULSON KERNAHAN, 


THE FLIGHT OF LORD 
RHINCREW. 


- By GERALD VILLIERS STUART, Author of “The Soul 
of Crovsus,” &c. 


THE SHADOW ON THE HOUSE. 


By ALFRED WILSON BARNETT, Author of “ Father 
Pink,” &c. 


THE MAN WITH THIRTY LIVES. 


By HERBERT PYM. 
THE HOUSE OF THE MAJORITY, 


By G. DE VAURIARD, Author of “The Sibyl of Bond 
Street.” 


—_—_—_—_———————— 
London: EVERETT & CO,, 42, Ess:x St., W.C. 
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HEY SOTHERAN & CO,, 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 


BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





SSAY CLUB.— MORE MEMBERS 
REQUIRED. Small subscription. 
Monthly essays, half-yearly terms and prizes. 
—For further information apply to Hon. Sec., 
The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 





THs LITTLHB SALON 


OCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 


No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write DIRECTOR, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
6, Albemarle Street, W. 








Typewriting. 
iS Nae ABCHURCH TYPE Ga 
OFFICE (Miss Almond, 3 & 4. 


Crooked Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., has av 
established reputation for promptitude 
accuracy, neatness and moderate terms. 
Authors’ MSS. a Speciality. 


pe eh eS ale Ra ae ere 
pee ew EIN promptly’ and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 word.. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
KSSER, The O:chard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





THANK Q 


are the final words in an appreciative rotice in 
the ever genial Punch of “TRUE TILDA,” 
the price of which is 6/-, and the publishers 
Arrowamith of Bristol and Simpkin & 
Marshall of London. Very rarely is such 
unanimous praise bestowed upon any author 
as has been accirde to 


QUILLER-COUCH 


for this delightful story. Everyone who can 
enjoy ‘‘Unbroken amusement — Humour 
abundant and genial—Laughter and excite- 
ment—A happy, inconsequent and kindl 
parrative—Surprising incident, infused with 
pathos and humour—A singular union of the 
romantic spirit and genuine craftsmanship ”— 
in fact, “A charming book” 

(these epithets are from various reviews) will, 
after having read the book, say with Mr. Panch, 


THANK Q 





o0ks.—ALe OUT - OF - PRINT 
and BARE BOOKS on any subject 
The most expert Book findee 
extant. ease state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, Juha 
Bright St., Birmingham. Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilization ; Passing of Empires; Struggle 
of Nations, 3 vols, £3 15s., for 458. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5a. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 


IDYLLS OF GREECE - 4/6 


ROWARD V. SUTHERLAND. (By Mail &/=) 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & Co., Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


SUPPLIED. 








T. BOTTOM & OO., 
* BOOKSELLERS, &c, 


2, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


NOW READY, 6d, Net, 


THE 


BOOK MONTHLY 


for October 


: CONTENTS 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 

;  The_ Babble of the Book Shops, 
Engaging Illustrations 

REVIEWERS ON TRIAL 


A Review of them from the Author's Point of View—By 


«Adam Gowans Whyte 
PUBLISHERS!’ “ Ads.” 


They were Written in Queen Anne's Time 


As 
A LONDON LETTER 
«On the O 
LIGHT AND LEAD. 


New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book 


World. 
THE GENERAL READER 


Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selli: jooks. 
Cy READY scape 


NEW. BOOKS NEAR 


es this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONT 


S, Editi 
THE _PERIODICALS 


Contents of this Month’s Reviews and Magazines. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, &§ co. Stationers’ Hall Court, 


ndon, EC, 





with a Series of 


aoe ioe site Autumn Publishing Season 


Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published 


NTH 
A Classified Catalogue <f the Noteworthy Books, 
ions and Reprints of September 2 iatew 



















TERMS 











Three Months 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Ittustrated, 


A High-class Sperting and Agricultural Journet. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


**The County Gentleman & Cand §& Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 

MOTORING, HORSE AND DOG BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 

ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND BOC 

SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


AT HOME. 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 


Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 
Six Months ... ... 







Earorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
199, PICCADILLY, LONBON, 


(Estapcisuep 196%) 


. PRICE SIXPENOE. 


OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
(Ordinary Issue.) 

om o 

070 Twelve Months ... 

Six Meaths one 

Three Months... 


The above rates include al 
Special Numbers, 





O15 3 
o79 








Ww. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO, 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


SONNETS. sy corp ALFRED pouaLas, 


Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘Hliey include Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s recent work in “ The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says - 

“ The ‘Sonmets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicty, beth in the similes 
used and in the diction; whtle most are marked by that apparent cas: which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Dou las has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overluading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure :n them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluons banality. Alinost ail equally 
deserve quotation.” 

: The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crostand’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt wh:ch it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This isa high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All Lave music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patron ige, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Pott’ is ‘sweet sorrvw’ indeed as to form, and bitler sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

















IN PREPARATION 
LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L, 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fceap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 

THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 











THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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William Blackwood & Sons 


Autumn Announcements, 1909 
A NOTABLE LIST. 





TRAVELS IN THE UPPER EGYPTIAN DESERTS. 
By ARTHUR K. P. WEIGALL, Chief Inspector of the Department of Antiquities, Upper Egypt. With 


numerous Ilusrations. 7s. 6d. net 

Five thousand years ugo the Upper Egypt‘an Deserts were the scene of great activities. Mr, Weigall 
describe:, in a manner far from official, the secrets he has unearthed fiom the sands, and the history of the Greck, 
Boma», and Byzantine antiquities, of which there is #ti] plentiful and intimate evidence. Here and there may 
still be fount blocks of stone numbered and adslres:ed to this or that Roman Emperor. He discusses also the 
vexed question of the site of Uphir and Kins Solumon 8 Mines, A most inte-esting book. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKHNATON, Pharaoh of Egypt. 
By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, 103. 61. net. 
Akhnaton was the founder ef “The New Theology” in Egypt, and the story of b's life shou'd the-efore be of 
especial interest at the present day. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S FRIENDS. 


By FLORENCE MacCUNN, Author of ‘ Mary Stuart.” With Portraits. 10s. net. , 
A book of the greatest interest to a'l lovers of the Great Magician. It eentains chapters on Old Ladies of Sir 
Walter's Youth—ra liament House Friends—-Makers of the Minstrelsy—Buccleuch Group—Literary Ladies— 


Abbvtsfurd Household -—-scott’s Reiation to other Poets. 


LADY WAKE€’S REMINISCENCES. 


Edited by LUCY WAKE. Illustrated w th Portrait. 128, 6d. net. 

Like Arch‘ishep Tait an.l her other b-other, Sheriff ‘Tait, Lidy Wake possessed furce of character and inte’- 
lectual ab lity, and to the end of he long life she preserved her greot intere t in tha world arou d her. Of her 
young days she retained the livehest recollection, and in her “ K miniecences” sho gives a very graphic and 
Amusing and often touching ac:ount of life in Scotland in the beginning of the nineteenth century. Duri g the 


Revolution of 1330 she was close to Paris, a: d her re-vl ections «1 these days are part:cularly vivid. 


THE PASSING OF THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 
By K. ASHMEAD-BARTLEIT, Author of “The Sicg and Capitulation of Port Arthur,” &c. Tiustrated. 


10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Asha ad-Bartlatt knows Morocea w 1, having be n special correspondent in that country in 1907 ant 
1968, when he h dintervi ws w.th both Abdul Az'z and Moulai el Haft. Keaders of his other books will know 
with what vividness and interest Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett can write of those events with which he his become 


{ .miliar. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART BLACKIE TO HIS WIFE. 
With a Few Earlier Ones to His Parents. Selected and Edited by his Nephew, A.STODART WALKER. 


12s. 6d net. 
This sear ia the contenary of the bir h of oe of the most pictu-esque personalities that Scotland bas produced, 


and in these Lette # mav be found ths secret of P-ofessor B'ackie’s amiable characteristics the story of his love 
for all thinzs Celtic, and hi: fell wshin with the greatest tcholarw and notable men of hieday. Among these last 
were HUXLRY. TYNDA'L, CARLYLE, RUSKIN, BROWNING, TENNYSON, BISMARCK, MANNING, 
NEWMAN, IRVING, and GLADSTUNE. 


THE WORK AND PLAY OF A GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR. 


By HERBERT PRESTON-THOMAS, .B, With a Pre‘ace by th» Right Hon. John Bu: ns, M.P. 10s. 6d. net. 

It may safely be raid that no one has + hetter opport nity for a wide ob-e. vation of life than a Government 
Jnspe:tor, Mr. Preston-Themas, late Loc .1 Government Board In-pector for the South-Western Di-tri t, has 
collected in a hook may vari d expeziences ana humorous situations, which he has 1.t up by wise counsel and a 


good understandin ;. 
A HISTORY OF MEDIAVAL POLITICAL THEORY IN THE WEST. 
By R. W. CAR YLE.CLE., Ball.ol College. Oxfo-d; and A. J. CARLYLE, M.A., Chap'ain and Lecturer 
(late Fellow) of Univers'ty College, Oxford. Vol. II. 15s net. 
THE ENCHANTED ISLAND: and other Poems. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Ir is truly characteristic of this wonderful “ Democratic ” 
Government that, having at last made up its mind to deal 
firmly with the Suffragettes, it should go out of its way to 
make an exception in the case of Lady Constance Lytton. 
This silly woman was arrested for throwing stones “in the 
cause of the suffrage,” and she was sentenced to a short 
term of imprisonment. She refused to eat any food, and 
was let out at the end of two days, and she will now in 
all probability take an early opportunity of repeating her 
offence. There is no earthly reason why Lady Constance 
Lytton should be treated any differently from any other 
woman, except that she happens to be the sister of an 
earl who is a member of the Liberal Party, and who is 
himself a supporter of female suffrage. Lady Constance 
Lytton will no doubt be received by her family with 
enthusiasm after her heroic exploits, for her other brother, 
Mr. Neville Lytton, in addition to being an indifferent 
painter and a vegetarian, is an ardent male Suffragette, 
and wears his hair long (no doubt “for the good of the 
cause”). For our part, we oonsider that the offence of 
throwing stones is a form of dangerous violence which 
ought to be suppressed with a very firm hand, and the 
fact that in the present case the offender is a lady of posi- 
tion, and presumably of good breeding and education, 
merely aggravates the offence. But it is quite consistent 
with the general conduct of this Government that, while 
they never lose an opportunity of vilifying and abusing 
and denouncing the House of Lords and the aristocracy 
generally, they cannot bring themselves to allow profane 
hands to be laid on the person of anyone of aristocratic 
birth. The compulsory feeding of an earl’s daughter would 
seem to them quite unspeakably out of the question. 
There is no snob like a Radical snob. 








The distressing state of national degeneracy which has 
overtaken the French nation under its present Government 
of atheists and robbers was vividly demonstrated on 
Wednesday last by the behaviour of a Paris mob of 
Socialists, who “ demonstrated,” after their own amiable 
fashion, because a Spanish anarchist named Ferrer was 
executed at Barcelona for his many crimes. Though it 
was not possible: at the time to bring it home to him, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that Ferrer was deeply 
concerned in the dastardly attempt to assassinate the 
King and Queen of Spain on their wedding-day. The man 
who threw the bomb on that occasion, killing and wound- 
ing a score of innocent people, was Ferrer’s servant, and 
had been carefully trained in Ferrer’s school of anarchy 
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and. murder at Barcelona. This interesting gen:leman. 
(the. bomb-thrower) was, by the way, the object of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw's affectionate solicitude, and the cruel 
manner in which he was “hounded down” by the. 
authorities caused Mr. Shaw to work himself into 
paroxysms of indignation and sympathy in the preface of 
one of his plays—we forget which for the moment. We 
shall be surprised if Mr. Shaw does not take the oppor- 
tunity of letting off a few burning words on the subject 
of the execution of Ferrer, which, we take it, has cut him 
to the quick; while as for Mr. Frank Harris. he has now 
got the finest chance of his life, provided that the new 
management of Vanity Fair allows him a free hand in his 
quondam journal. 


Judging from what we hear of him in the literary 
prints Mr. William Watson would appear to be very 
much out of poetical sorts. Only the other day he 
treated us to some quite commonplace verses in ihe Spec- 
tutor. Now we have further tidings from him in Mr. John 
Lane’s “Journal of Books at the Bodley Head,” and in 
the interesis of poetry it is our duty to point out that 
this. second specimen of Mr. Watson’s recent muse is 
even worse than the Spectator effort. The verses take the 
form of a sonnet, the octave of which runs as follows :— 


“What hopes and fears, what tragical delight, 
What lonely rapture, what immortal pain, 
Through those two hands have flowed, nor thrilled in vain 
The listening spirit and all its depth and height! 
Lovelier and sweeter from those hands of might 
The great strange soul of Schumann breathes again ; 
Through those two hands the over-peopled brain 
Of Chopin flonds with dreams the impassioned night.” 


And here are the last four lines of the sextet: 


“O fair Enchantress, through those hands of thine; 
And yet perchance forgets at last his woes, 
Happy at last, to think that hands like those 
Have poured out to the world his heart's red wine.” 


We submit that this is fearfully dull and plun‘igrade 
writing. One supposes that poets do at times write verses 
out of pure compliment, but we should imagine tla: the 
lady to whom Mr. Watson's lines ara addressed would 
in her heart of hearts be quite other than graieful to 
him, for our poet's steady insistence upon “ ihose hands,” 
though, no doubt, well meant, has the effect almost of 
satire. Furthermore, it is eminently unpoetical and on 
technical grounds unpardonable in a sonnet-writer. 


We have repeatedly called attention in these columns 
to the absolute contempt for the sonnet form which 
appears to exist among the middling poets of the time. 
Their idea seems to be that provided they can manage 
to rhyme the sonnet properly they have written a sonnet; 
hence we have Mr. Watts-Dunton offering us a whole 
series of interrogatories: in the faith that he was writing 
a, sonnet; or we find him adorning his lines with debasing 
dialects; or we get Mr. A. C. Benson tossing off fourteen 
lines of cheap sentiment and cheaper emotion; or we are 
irritated by the prosy, didactic, jag-his-mouth kind of 
sonnet affected by Mr. Justice Darling and hailed as the 
product of blinding genius by the Westmsuster Gazette. 
The fact is that the sonnet happens to be the one form in 
peetry which is to be approached only by the absolute 
poet. It is for the elect even more surely than is blank 
verse. It is a form which belongs to the innermost 
and the highest, and to trifle with it or hold it lightly, 
and as a thing easily and commonly compassed, is a sin: 
before the high Muse. If we remember rightly, it is 
that wonderful pensioner, Mr. Austin Dohson, who tells 
us in one of the jingles which is supposed to justify his 
“eminence” as a poet that he “intended” a “song” and 
“it turned to a sonnet,” and that the matter involved 
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was somebody's “bonnet.” The lines in question have 
been quoted and re-quoted, and we believe that they 
appear as a sample of choice English poetry in the 
“Oxford Book of English Verse.” 


Even so, Mr. Waison goes to a “ pianoforte recital,” 
where Schumann and Chopin are “rendered” by a doubt- 
less very charming and accomplished woman. He says in 
his heart: “I like this lady; she is an artist, and I must 
fetch down a compliment for her.” And he fetches down 
a sonnet. It has never occurred to Mr. Watson that a 
bouquet would have been a great deal more to the point, 
and at the same time inoffensive to Poetry. It would 
be quite possible to write a sonnet to Mr. Harry Lauder. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, who has always aspired to be a poet, 
and succeeded only in admiring Mr. Lauder, could never- 
theless easily write what would pass for a sonnet on this 
“great master of laughter.” As Mr. Lucas has not yet 
come forward, otherwise than in prose, Mr. Watson’s 
opportunity still remains. 








We have received the first number of the official journal 
oi the “Poetry Recital Society,” price twopence. The 
journal is oddly named The Poetical. When persons 
who are presumed to be poets adopt such a title for their 





organ, we obtain free, gratis, and for nothing a pretty 
fair indication of their respect for the English language. 
And we know them at once for poets of a distinctly doubtful 
character. The Poetry Recital Society boasts in The | 
Poetical of a representative list of patrons. The list | 
begins with the Bishop of Durham, it achieves the high | 
top-gallant of its joy, so to speak, on the names of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eustace Miles, and it culminates gloriously on 
the name of Mr. W. H. Lever, whom we take to be the 
soap man. We have dipped into The J’uctical, and it 

appears to us to be full of “ gems” : — 


On the eve of going to press we had the pleasure of 
enrolling Mr. John Temple Trotman, who will prob- 
ably long enjoy the distinction of being the oldest 
member of the Society. Although 88, Mr. Trotman 
retains a sonorous voice and a keen memory for poetry 
long familiar to him. He will take part in the Octo- 
ber 15th meeting. Mr. Trotman was a colleague of 
the late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, and has published a 
collection of poems under the title of “The Harp.” 


We do not know Mr. John Temple Trotman. It is obvious 
that there is no harm in the fact that Mr. Trotman is 
eighty-eight, and we are glad to hear that he retains “a 
sonorous voice and a keen memory for poetry long familiar 
to him.” The fact that he was a colleague of the late 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon is a blameless fact, and we are 
ravished to know that he will take part “in the October 
15th meeting.” At the same time, what is poetry coming 
to, and what in the name of goodness have such eminent | 
poets as Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, and 
Lieutenant Shackleton (all vice-presidents of the Poetry 
Recital Society) to do with Trotman! 


On page 25 of The Poeticul we are told that one of 
the objects of the Poetry Recital Society is “to bring 
together lovers of poetry, with a view to extending and | 
developing the intelligent interest in, and proper applica- ; 
tion of, poetry.” Immediately above we read :— 


“ Banxers—Barclay and Co., Limited.” 


Messrs. Barclay and Co. are excellent bankers, but why 
in the names of Homer and Lieutenant Shackleton should ; 
the Poetry Recital Society throw Messrs. Barclay at us | 





in this unblushing company-promoting manner? Of course, | 
@ poet can bank at Barclay’s when he has anything to bank, 
and while for our own part we prefer Cox’s, we shall noi | 


Google 


assert that a poet who banks at Barclay’s is utterly outside 
the financial pale, or that his cheques would not be duly 
and profusely honoured. Banking, however, is on the face 
of it absolutely the last matter in which poets should be 
overtly concerned, and it seems to us that the Poetry 
Recital Society should make a point of keeping the name 
of its bankers strictly to itself, or at least should refrain 
from advertising it in the manner of company touts and 
starting-price bookmakers. It is probable that Words- 


| worth banked somewhere, and for anything we know to 


the contrary Tennyson may have run three distinct and 
separate accounts. Yet neither of them appears to have 
said a word about it. 


Pages 20 and 21 of The Poetical are occupied with what 
we imagined at first to be a transcript of the Poetical 


| Society's passbook, but which turns out to be a programme 


for a course of “ reading and learning for the ensuing five 


months.” Here you are:— 
Read, Learn. 
Oct. 16. Browning—“ By the Fireside” “Think when,” 
to “let fall.” 
Browning—‘“ Home __ thoughts 
from abroad ” mae wes Whole poem. 
Keats—“O soft embalmer” ... Whole sonnet 
Keats—“ Bright star would 1” Whole sonnet. 
Oct. 23. Browning—‘“ Andrea del Sarto” 
Browning—“ Prospice ” io Whole puem. 
Browning—“ Home Thoughts 
from the Sea” o oes Whole poem. 
Keats—“Ode to Autumn”... Whole poem. 
Keats—“ Fame like a wayward 
girl” ... aS. see Ae Whole sonnet. 
Keats—“ To Fancy” ... a 
: Oct. 30. Browning—“ An Epistle (con- 


taining the strange Medical 
Experience of Karshish the 
Arab Physician)” ... es 
Browning —“ Summum Bonum 
Keats —“ Ode on a Grecian Urn ” 
Keats —‘‘In a drear nighted De- 
cember ” a Se we 


3 Whole poem. 
Whole poem. 


This may be all very well for Lieutenant Shackleton and 
Mr. Lever of Port Sunlight, and even for Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt, and it might certainly have beneficial effects upon 
the bloated intellect of Mr. G. K. Chesterton. But when 
one comes to think of it—tilly-fally ! 


Of course, The Poetical devotes considerable space to 
reviews of poetry books, and it has received its reward in 
the shape of publishers’ advertisements. Needless to say, 
the publishers’ advertisements make excellent reading. 
The criticism, however, runs to this sort of thing :— 


That Mr. Arthur is entirely modern in thought and 
execution will be evident to all who read his ably- 
written volume, but he has avoided many of the 
errors and pitfalls which infest the path of the 
modern singer. His work is at once perspicuous and 
distinctive. ‘There is no straining after the impos- 
sible ; and though he is sometimes wanting in artistic 
method, he is rarely guilty of tameness, ill-taste, or 


misjudgment. In dealing with natural subjects he is 
easy, graceful, melodious, and simple, but not 
niggardly. 


Take the following from “ Autumn ” :— 


“But now a sunbeam breaks the spell, 
And gilds with finger-tips of gold 
The woods; and trees we know so well 

Begin their beauty to unfold; 
While jasmine and wild bryony entwine 
With honeysuckle and sweet eglantine.” 
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And: 
“The gauze-like mist envelops all we see ; 
Beyond is all Romance and Mystery.” 
Or, again, from the “ Garden of Memory ”: 
“ Betwixt the clipt yew hedges, 
With many a gnarled oak tree, © 
Stretches a moss-grown terrace 
With steps of porphyry.” 
Or: 
“ Blue sapphire set on amethyst ; 
Jasper on ruby, stone on stone.” 
This is not the work of a novice, but verse of a 
high order; rich; pointed, and compassionate. 
The notice we have quoted is signed “A, W.,” which may 


or may not mean Arthur Waugh. It is a notice which |; 


bristles with unblushing distortions of critical facts, and 
on the whole it makes us tremble for the future of the 


Poetry Recital Society. It is significant to note that | 


The Poetical is published at the Garden City, Letchworth, 
and that “a minimum circulation of 5,000 iz to be main- 
tained.” This means that the Poetry Recital Society is 
going to print 5,000 copies of The Poetical whether the 
public demand runs to 5,000 or not. In our opinion, it 
would be a terrible thing for poetry if the public demand 


ran into any such figures, and in the ordinary condition : 


of affairs it could not conceivably reach 5,000 copies. To 
persons who know anything about poetry The Poetical will 
come as a matter for deep distress, and for our own part 
we pray that persons who know nothing about poetry will 
be spared The Poetical, as it will do them a great deal 
more harm than good. We trust that, in fairness to the 
benighted public, The Poetical will print our strictures in 
its next issue, side by side with the encomiums of Mr. 
Jacob Tonson and the Daily News. 


We have received a number of letters from persons who 
are anxious to be informed as to the true inwardness of 
the Re-union Magazine. Mr. A. E. Manning-Foster, late 
of the County Gentleman and Land and Water, who, with 
Mr. John Long's reader, figures at Somerset House as 
the promoter of the company which is to run the Re-union 
Magazine, informs us that he has started the journal out of 
“deep religious conviction.” We shall not controvert Mr. 


Manning-Foster’s statement, but we shall content ourselves | 


by inquiring whether Mr, Manning-Foster’s colleague in 
the Re-union Magazine Company advised Mr. John Long to 
publish “ The Yoke” out of “ deep religious conviction.” 


On Monday, October 18, the Promenade Concerts enter 
upon the tenth and last week of the present season. At 
the Wagner concert on that evening the vocalists will be 
Frl. Ellen Beck and Mr. Horatio Connell. The pro- 
gramme for Tuesday is full and interesting. The one 
actual novelty is the second of Sinigaglia’s “ Danze 
Piemontese,” the first of the set having been heard a week 
ago. Miss Johanne Stockmarr is the pianist and will 
offer Franck’s Symphonic Variations and Liszt’s Fantasia 
on Beethoven’s “ Ruins of Athens.” The Symphony is 
Schubert’s “ Unfinished.” Miss Ada Forrest will sing the 
soprano aria from Bantock’s “ Christ in the Wilderness.” 
On Wednesday, October 20, Miss Dorothy Bridson will 
produce for the first time in England one of the newly 
discovered violin concertos of Haydn, No. 1, in C. Sir 
Hubert Parry’s Symphonic Variations in E minor form 
part of the scheme, which is otherwise made up of familiar 
things. An interesting novelty opens the concert on 
Thursday: the Rhapsodie Espagnole, for Orchestra, by 
Maurice Ravel, one of the representatives of the modern 
French School. Elgar’s Sea pictures and his New 
Symphony in A flat are included in the programme. 
Grieg’s pianoforte concerto will be played by Miss Johanne 
Stockmarr. On Friday, October 22, the Symphony will 
be Beethoven’s C minor. Miss Ellen Beck will sing the 
Recitative and Aria, “Non piu di fiori,” from Mozart's 
“La Clemenza di Tito,” the corno di basseto obbligato 
being played by Mr, F. Gomez. Mr. Arthur Catterall 
is down for Bach’s Chaconne for Violin alone. 
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THE PRISONER OF GOD 


Once long and long ago I knew delight. 

God gave my spirit wings and a glad voice. 

I was a bird that sang at dawn and noon, 
That sang at starry evening time and night ; 
Sang at the sun’s great golden doors, and furled 
Brave wings in the white gardens of the moon ; 
That sang and soared beyond the dusty world. 


Once long and long ago I did rejoice, 

But now I am a stone that falls and falls. 

A prisoner, cursing the blank prison walls, 

Helpless and dumb, with desperate eyes, that see 

The terrible beauty of those simple things 

My soul disdained when she was proud and free. 

And I can only pray: God pity me, 

God pity me and give me back my voice! 

God pity me and give me back my wings! 
Otrve Doveras. 


A DEAD CITY OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


Tue silence of long centuries of sleep 

Broods with closed eyes and lips that may not sing, 
And lizards through its quiet byways creep— 

The city, beautiful at evening. 


No glorious ladies walk there at the noon, 
The cold sea beats and murmurs at its gate, 
It is most wonderful beneath the moon, 
And in the haggard morning desolate. 


There is no sentinel about the wall, 
Tho great gates, broken in the flying press, 
Hang loose and rust; none seek when shadows fall 
The pale Madonna without hands to bless, 


Who no more guards the city of her name 
Since the dark night a thousand times recalled, 
When dream-like from the hills the alarum came, 
And the great altar lost its emerald. 


In every palace, empty of delight, 
The jealous mosses canker on the walls, 
The solemn moonlight every silver night 
Starkly on each forsaken bastion falls. 


The lute-strings have been silent many a year, 
There is no sound of music in the street— 
When the noontide grew clamorous with fear, 
And suddenly were stayed the dancing feet, 


Red strife laid all the pleasaunce desolate, 
And singing poets sought the armourer ; 
Ladies, with fingers white and delicate, 
Laid by their gold and scarlet and miniver ; 


And no more lovers starry-eyed for love 
Watched the sun set in rose and amethyst 
Beyond the sea; but clarions shrilled above, 
And iron clamoured about them as they kissed. 


The dreaming midnight set a slumb’rous hush 
Upon the slain men sleeping in the street ; 
Over their heads the grass grew thick and lush, 
The wild red poppies covered up their feet. 


The painted glories moulder from the walls; 
Strange jewels, curiously carven for delight, 
The silver dust obscures; at intervals, 
Bats, like the shadow of death, obscure the night. 
E. T. 
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LITERARY INEXACTITUDES 


In a notice of a recently published novel, the reviewer 
pointed out that even the stupid and dull characters had 
wit and sparkle allotted to their conversations. The com- 
ment gives pause, for it applies in a measure—with some 
the wit and sparkle is meretricious—to many a book of 
the day. That the dullard and the fool should speak with 
dulness and stupidity is obvious; but to admit such speech 
to the printed page when brilliancy and paradox alone win 
a hearing would court disaster in the market-place, where, 
indeed, disaster lurks always ready to overwhelm the reck- 
less, the weak, and the unwary, with never the need of 
courting. The result is a curious one. In an age when 
Realism clamours loudest, we find least reality. When no 
matter is too sacred to escape being dragged forth to face 
the world in type, Truth may remain neglected in her well, 
unless, we are told, she stand on her head to attract atten- 
tion in the guise of paradox—Truth in a false position— 
in which case Truth is no more true than Goldsmith’s 
“Traveller” in first proof, set up in wrong order by a 
blundering printer, was the perfect poem. It is not politi- 
cians only who proffer inexactitudes to the public. 

Yet the parade of knowledge was never greater. Accu- 
racy of data can be accomplished with the minimum of 
labour when text-books, like compressed-food tablets, are 
for the purchase in endless variety. A superficial correcti- 


tude is within reach of all, but accurate use too often lacks, : 


for that demands, not only knowledge, but the power to 
apply it to the matter in hand in such fashion as to convey 
it in true proportion to the mind of the reader. This is a 


knowledge not te be compassed by the text-books—such, ’ 


in fact, as presupposes leisure for its attainment, and in 
the whirl of eighty-horse-power rush to-day we have no 
leisure. We have no time for accuracy. It is a maiter 
merely for the specialist. It becomes, as spelling once was, 
“an indecent subject that should not be mentioned between 
gentlemen.” Neither does the brilliant impressionist need 
nor desire such stock-in-trade. Thus our style, every whit 
as much as Johnson’s, though in diverse fashion, tends to 
merit Macaulay's verdict of “systematically vicious,” and 
our big words, like those of friend Samuel, are “wasted on 
little things,” frequently because words are the only big 
things in the user’s brain. Nor should “ big” be reckoned 
to signify only the sesquipedalia verba indulged in alike 
by the worthy Doctor and his critic. That false proportion 
was the manner of their day, the day of the long sentence, 
but not of ours, the day of the.short paragraph. ‘There be 
more methods than one of “saying nothing in magnificent 
language,” the high art of the orator who uses speech to 
conceal thought. All too many of us affect a magnificence 
and brilliancy of phrase to conceal the lack -of thought. 
Verbiage ever provided a cloak for the ignorant. Charity 
may cover sins; smartness turns them into virtues. For 
of sins there is but one towards which the world shows 
No mercy, one misdoing no reparation suffices to excuse: 
it is—to fail. 

The survival of the fittest has become clap-trap. Yet, 
if it is success that makes the world, it is the failures that 
make the success. A world with only failure might be a 
world of unrelieved misery, but a world with only success 
is an impossibility. Even Heaven must have Hell, or, why 
Heaven? Thus we see yet again that success and failure 
are but relative terms when all is said, and it remains for 
the Afterwards to place them. At the moment, what the 
world demands is a brilliant effectiveness. Fortune smiles 
on paradox, and platitude, though she be Truth herself, 
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But Fortune is fickle and fugitive as 
her twin sister Fashion. What she proffers for favour is 
but deceit, often as her vaunted beauties are vain. She 
smiled on the elaborate conceits of the euphuists before she 
flirted with the studied simplicity of the Spectator school. 
Pope was her favourite before Swinburne. She called on 
the echoes to applaud.a Scott before she dealt out admira- 
tion to a Kipling. The great survive as volumes on the 
bookshelves ; the lesser find no memorial save ‘n the biblio- 
graphies of the expert. Life is denied but to the few, and 
they be those who have won nearest to truth. 

Do you find smart speeches in the mouths of Miss 
Austen’s dullards?) Do her fools prate wittily? Only 
parody could put a brilliant repartee to the credit of Mrs. 
Bennet. But that good lady is not dead, though she made 
her bow to the world near a hundred years ago, and the 
hand that limned her has been cold clay in Winchester 
Cathedral for more than nine decades. We all know Mrs. 
Bennet. We have all listened to her aimless talk far 
oftener than luck has ever permitted us, in actual life, to 
admire the unvaryingly clever speeches latter-day novels 
offer as samples of latter-day conversation. Miss Austen’s 
characters are human. While men and women are human 
we shall know them, and hear them speak nine days out 
of every ten in our lives. On the tenth, perchance, we may 
hap upon a representative of the modern school as mirrored 
in the popular novel. But, mark you, it will be a repre- 
sentative of the novel, modelled after the fashion thereof, 
not the original product which inspired the novelist’s pen. 

As do all phases and fashions, this must pass. What 
was wit and brilliancy yesterday can be tediousness to-day, 
and to-morrow may deny it any share of merit. Remains 
then to be seen what the school of the future shall embody, 
when paradox is old-fashioned and platitude once more is 
new. But one thing may we count on, the further bril- 
liancy is strained from truth the greater will be its ultimate 
downfall, the more complete its eventual disappearance. 


may waste in limbo. 








AN OLD READER OF SCOTT 


My first memories of Scott are of his poems. My father, 
a Scottish working man of the best type, and, like the 
father of Thomas Carlyle, a stonemason to trade, is a 
warm admirer of Scott. When I was a child he used to 
read aloud in the home circle—an excellent custom to 
which I look back now with deep gratitude, inasmuch as 
it fostered in me a love of reading which has been a most 
precious possession—and amongst the books that were read 
were “The Lady of the Lake” and “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” It was “The Lady of the Lake” that made 
the deepest impression upon me then, and particularly the 
passages relating to Roderick Dhu. The love of fighting 
is born in boys, and in an innumerable multitude of British 
boys that love has been fostered by the poetry of Sir 
Walter Scott. Some of us may grow up to be Peace 
Crusaders, but the old Adam of the military spirit is never 


‘far beneath the surface. 


It was the fifth canto of “The Lady of the Lake” that 
made the deepest early impression upon me. Often as I 
have gone over the lines for myself since then, they have 
even yet the power to stir me. What splendid mouthfuls 
some of the couplets are! 

My father’s edition of the poems was a little, almost 


‘square, squat-shaped volume; with a dark red cloth cover. 
‘My last memories of it are when the covers had: gone ‘and 


the process of breaking-up was pretty far advanced. My 
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conscience is not quite clear that the disintegration was 
not unduly hastened by some of my own carelessness, and 
I have some faint recollection of the junior members of 
the family being taken to task over the matter. At any 
rate, the dear dumpy volume disappeared from the scene, 
but not without leaving a good influence behind it. 

Our family library was a small one. Among the treasures 
were three volumes of Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather” 
(Second Series). The editon was an early one, the print- 
ing excellent, the size a handy one (I think 18mo), the 
binding. a quarter binding of brown leather, and there 
was a steel frontispiece to each volume. I have not seen 
the work for a long time, but all these details are fresh 
in my memory, for the books were long my closest com- 
panions. I cannot say how often they were read, but I 
know that it was many times, and the parts that were most 
frequently read were those relating to the exploits of the 
great Marquis of Montrose. Again and again I went over 
the accounts of his campaigns. I gloried in his victories 
of Inverlochy, Aulderne, Alford, and Kilsyth, and I 
sorrowed over the defeat of Philiphaugh, and that last sad 
scene at the Grassmarket of Edinburgh. 

Montrose was to me the chief hero of those volumes, 
but I had almost as keen an appreciation of the merits of 
the stories of Highland feuds which Scott tells so well. 
The stories of Allan-a-Sop, of Donald of the Hammer, 
of the Children of the Trough, and of Evan Dhu, Chief 
of the Camerons, made a deep impression upon my 
youthful mind. 

Thanks to his poems and “The Tales of a Grand- 
father,” Sir Walter Scott was favourably known to me 
before I first read any of the Waverley Novels. When 
I did begin to read the novels, a new world of surpass- 
ing interest was opened before me. I had not a great 
supply of the novels, being possessed of only two— 
“Quentin Durward” and “ Kenilworth.” Of these, I 
liked “ Quentin Durward” by far the better. I read it 
again and again. What a book that is for a youth, and 
especially for a Scottish youth. The Scottish soldier 
of fortune could serve with the utmost devotion the 
land which hired his sword, but his heart was ever 
true to the land of his birth, and though the scenes of 
this bookiare laid in France and the Low Countries, it is 
Scottish to the core. 

The adventures in this book fascinated me. While 
every part was delightful, there were some parts that were 
more charming than others. Durward’s encounter with 
Dunois, the renowned French champion, was one of these 
passages. What a grand quartet of men we have brought 
together in that scene! Dumois, the dauntless soldier 
seeking to save his Prince at the cost of his own life; 
the Duke of Orleans, gallantly taking upon himself the 
blame of his foolish act; Lord Crawford, the noble Scots- 
man concerned for the interest of his employers, but not 
blind to the honourable doings of his youthful country- 
man; and young Durward himself who in one morning 
had borne to earth the first Prince of the blood in France, 
and had measured swords with her best champion, the 
celebrated Dunois—there are few scenes in literature that 
can equal this one. 

The next of the Waverley: Novels to cast its glamour 
over me was “ Ivanhoe.” ; 
or: two afterwards that I had the opportunity of reading 
the complete work: At school I discovered that the 
scholars in a class above me were using a reading-book 
which contained the narrative of some of the most delight- 
ful adventures. There were knights in armour distin- 
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though it was not for a year. 





guishing themselves in joyous jousts; there were archers 
shooting with the most marvellous precision; there was 
a “Trial by Combat” in which a gallant champion 
appeared to perform doughty deeds for the right against 
the wrong; and there was a most exciting siege of a 
Castle in which a Black Knight performed prodigies of 
valour. I am not absolutely sure whether all these adven- 
tures were in this single reading-book or not, for strangely 
enough I left: that school before I reached the class which 
used this volume of boyish delights. At any rate, certain 
portions of “Ivanhoe” were read by me as accounts of 
individual adventures and without knowing that they were 
parts of one great story—a story which, taking it for 
all and all, is probably the most delightful romance in 
literature. 

When I was eleven or twelve years of age I struck up 
a friendship with a lad slightly younger. My friend’s 
father was dead, but he had been a bookish man, and he 
had left behind, among other works, a set of Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia and a twenty-five-volume set of the Waverley 
Novels. As a friend of the family, I was permitted to 
consult the Encyclopedia and to borrow the Waverleys. 
Within a few years after this I had become the proud 
possessor of my own set of the Waverley Novels in twenty- 
five cloth-bound volumes. In the establislinrent where I 
was office-boy was a clerk.who had begun the purchase of 
the edition of the novels which Messrs. A. and C. Black 
were then publishing in florin volumes, printed from the 
plates of the Centenary Edition. My friend wished to dis- 
continue the purchase of the series, and he made a bargain 
with me to take over the few volumes he had already bought. 
His price was 1s. 3d. per volume, and that was a very big: 
sum to me. But somehow it was managed ‘o be paid, and 
I.was able to buy the other volumes from tiie bookseller 
as they appeared, and thus complete the purchase of a set 
of books which for over twenty years has been the source 
of much delight. 

Although I read all the novels, and enjoyed them every" 
one, there were some which came in for re-reading much 
oftener than others. My old friend “Quentin Durward” 
maintained his ascendaney, although he was occasionally. 
ousted by “Ivanhoe.” “Guy Mannering’” was a strong. 
favourite, as was also “Old Mortality.” “Rob Roy,” 
singularly enough, was at first a disappointment. I ‘attri- 
bute-this to the fact that some years before the reading: of’ 
Scott’s story I had read, or heard read to me, a serial 
story entitled “The Exploits of Rob: Roy,” which.was con- 
tributed by that prince of writers of newspaper fiction, the.: 
late Mr. David Pae, to the People’s Journil. Mr, Pae’s:: 
story had certain qualities of popularity not possessed by’ 
Scott’s novels, and the memory of it spoiled to some extent: 
my first reading of Scott's “Rob Roy.” Later, however, I 
was able to appreciate Scott’s work at a truer value. 

Another Waverley novel which was disappointing to my 
youthful expectations was “The Pirate.” Boylike, I had 
associated the name “Pirate” with blood-curdling adven- 
tures of bold buccaneers in the South Seas or on the: 
Spanish Main, and-on that account Sir Walter's romance: 
appeared rather tame. These disappointments were not 
without. their compensations, for, on the other hand, there 
were certain of the novels which proved far in advance of 
my expectations. One of these -was-“ A Legend of Mont- 
rose.” Somehow or other, I’ had ‘associated the name: 
“ Montrose” with the town, and not with the great Marquis. 
What a delight, therefore, it was to find that the novel dealt 
with the career of my boyish hero, and that it introduced: 
such a redoubtable Scottish soldier of fortane as the 
immortal Dugald Dalgetty ! A. R: M. Fi 
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REVIEWS 


The Stage History of King Richard III. 
The Macmillan Company. $1 25c. net.) 
Auice I. Pzrry Woop, Ph.D., the compiler of this book, 
who dates her preface from Vassar College, U.8.A., has 
printed this authority from Professor A. H. Thorndike, 
one of the six professors from whom she acknowledges aid. 


(New York: 


This monograph has been approved by the Department of 
English in Columbia University as a contribution to knowledge 
worthy of publication. 

A. H. THornprke, 
Secretary. 

Professor Thorndike is right. The work is written in 
very excellent English, contains a wealth of detail, and 
to the student of Shakespeare cannot fail to be interesting, 
even necessary. But, though the authoress states in her 


preface that, “In such a history the consideration of the , 
play as literature must be entirely subordinated to the 


exhibition of its capacity for stage effectiveness, and its 
success, deserved or not, with the public,” we should be 
sorry for the actor who contemplated playing “ Richard 
III.” and studied it too seriously. 

Mr. Seymour Hicks has for some time past advertised 
his intention of showing himself to us in the part. The 
authoress insists throughout upon the “popularity” of 
“ Richard III.,” and even quotes Guizot to support her: 
“Aucun peutétre des ouvrages de Shakespeare n’est 
demeuré aussi populaire en Angleterre. Les critiques ne 
Vont pas en général traité aussi favorablement que le 
public; quelques-uns, entre autres Johnson, se sont 
étonnés de son prodigieux succes.” 

Undoubtedly Mr. Seymour Hicks is a “popular” actor, 
and possibly this book may be a vade mecum to him; 
possibly, also, some of the critics, like Johnson, may be 
“ astonished at the play’s prodigious success.” But if he, 
or other “ popular ” actors, try to draw a correct conclusion 
of how the “ popularity ” of the play is best to be attained 
through studying the various methods detailed in this 
work, they will emerge sadly taut-minded from the 
struggle. ‘But there is one consolation for Mr. Hicks: 
Richard has been played by girls; he can reverse the 
position of “The Dashing Little Duke” and have his own 
wife as understudy. 


That the play was “popular,” in the sense that other | 


dramatists made no bones about imitating it, is early 
instanced by the authoress. The famous line: “A horse, 
a horse, my kingdom for a horse,” found many admirers, 
principally a Mr. Marston, who, in his “Scourge of Vil- 
lainie,” 1598 (“ Richard III.” was produced in 1593), has 
“A man, a man, a kingdom for a man!” Again, in 1606, 
in “ Parasitaster, or the Fawne,” he has “A foole, a foole, 
my coxcombe for a foole!” and next year he is honest and 


has it straight out: “A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a | 


horse!” in “What You Will” (1607). Others who imitate 
very closely are Braithwaite, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Heywood, and Peele. We gather, however, from the 
authoress that in those days the relations between rival 
playwrights were so friendly that imitation was not 
objected to. In fact, if a play was a hit it benefited the 
playwrights in general for as many similar works to be 
produced. 

After dealing with “ Richard III.” in its relation to con- 
temporary plays, the authoress takes us through four 
periods of “ Richard ”—Elizabethan, Restoration, 
Cibber version, and from Garrick to Irving, concluding 
with a short history of the play in America. 

Though there exists no definite evidence of the produc- 
tion, authorities are in general agreed on 1593-4, and we 
learn from the title page of the first quarto, 1597, that it 
was performed by the Lord Chamberlain’s men. The 
actor chiefly associated with the leading part was the 
great Burbage, who was the first tragedian of eminence 
to depart from rant and bombast, and deliver his lines 
with most intelligence and thought. Burbage, the authoress 
suggests, was under the direct tutelage of Shakespeare. 
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It is a typically Elizabethan play, and the authoress is 
right to emphasise the fact that in those “spacious times,” 
which were great theatre-going times, the play was ad- 
mirably suited to the deep thinkers of the day, as well as 
to the “ groundlings ” who loved the bustle and action, and 
especially the fights. It was at that period that the 
importance of really good realistic stage fights, with plenty 
of noise and hard-hitting, began to be properly understood. 
A decade or so previously the battle was frequently rele- 
gated to dumb show, as is shown in an account of 
“Gordobuc ” (1562). 

“First the drums and fluites began to sound, during 
which there came forth upon the stage a company of 
Hargabustiers and of armed men, all in order of battaile. 


These, after their peeces discharged, and that the armed 


men had three times marched about the stage, departed, 
and the drommes and fluites did cease.” 

But the fighting in “ Richard” was done in a much more 
robust fashion, to the great delight of the lower class 
patrons of the play. 

With the Restoration the popularity of “Richard III.” 
waned. The cléture of the theatres and the stern morality 
of the Roundheads had taken the taste of the lower classes 
from theatrical performances. Also, apart from the unsuit- 
ability of plays dealing with deposed monarchs, there had 
arisen a general distaste for battles, even mimic, caused 
by the recollections of those “bloody days.” The theatre, 
too, had fallen entirely into the hands of the vicious court 
circle, and the only references to the lower classes were 
sneers. In that period, too, alterations of Shakespeare’s 
plays were put on, one, “ The English Princess, or Richard 
III.” Pepys and Evelyn both refer to this, the former 
not very complimentarily, thus: “To the Duke’s playhouse 
and saw ‘The English Princesse, or Richard 
a most sad, melancholy play, and pretty good. 
Little Miss Davis did dance a jig after the end 
of the play to please the company to see her dance in 
boy’s clothes.” Now for the first time were there women 
players, female parts hitherto having been taken by boys, 
though a few French and Italian troupes had included 
women. Now, too, was the orchestra a recognised adjunct, 
and the “act time” in the interval was introduced. 

In her chapter on the Restoration, the authoress deals 
very fully with the English stage in general, though there 
is naturally very little “Richard III.” Still, as she 
remarks, it is important, because of the great improvement 
in stage craft, not forgetting stage carpentry. Also im- 
portant because the vogue for altering Shakespeare, which 
was to culminate in Cibber, was creeping in. 

In her chapter on the “Cibber version” the authoress 
is most interesting. ‘‘ With,” she says, “ the reappearance 
of “Richard III.,” after half a century’s eclipse, it had 
taken on a form as different from the original plav as the 
eighteenth century stage was from that of the Elizabethan 
age. By 1700, tampering with plays of Shakespeare was 
no new thing, and had proved a facile and ready way to 
theatrical success.” 

Colley Cibber went for it with the gloves off. Himself 
an excellent comedian, but a bad tragedian, he was a first- 
class stage manager and producer. Cibber thought he 
was working for the good of the stage, and says so in his 
“ Apology ”; he compares himself to a cobbler, but a good 
hardworking one. 

He had abundant material ; the last folio had appeared 
in 1685. The authoress, however, on the authority of Dr. 
Dohse, thinks that the 1664 folio, with the addition of 
some passages found only in the first quarto, formed the 
basis of his new “ Richard.” 

The authoress goes ai great length into the alteration, 
and conscientious Shakespearean students who purchase 
this book, which they should do, must devote particular 
attention to this chapter. In brief, Colley’s idea seemed 
(1) to cut as much as possible in order to keep the play in 
reasonable bounds of time; (2) to make it clearer and 
more easily understood by the audience, to do which he 
makes very frequent use of “asides.” He also makes great 
use of the soliloquy, ending every act with one. Of 
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course, as he played Richard himself, he added great 
prominence to that character. He came in for some very 
severe criticism. “The Laureate” says that “he screamed 
through four acts without dignity or decency, and when 
he was killed by Richmond one might plainly perceive that 
the good people were not better pleased that so execrable 
a tyrant was destroyed than that so execrable an actor was 
silent.” 

But Cibber loved Richard, and continued to play him, 
the truth being, the authoress suggests, that the public 
endured him in tragedy because of his so great excellence 
in comedy. He was at last, however, hissed off in tragedy. 
Cibber’s version suffered, apart from his own bad acting, 
from the unwonted violence of the licenser of plays, who 
cut the whole Act 1 out. 

For forty years Cibber’s version, then continually played 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, often at both places 
simultaneously, had had no great actor in the name part. 
Garrick’s first appearance was in 1741, at Goodman’s 
Fields, and created an unprecedented sensation. Garrick, 
quite a young man, took all London by storm, and for 
twenty-five years Richard III. was his favourite part. 

During this period, though Garrick was indtbitably 
first, other great actors, in the persons of Quin, Ryan, and 
Sheridan, played Richard. In 1783 came John Philip 
Kemble, who gave the part a different, a very solemn, 
rendering. His great rival was Cooke. During this period 
—the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries—a boy, Master Betty, aged fourteen, 
played the part with great success, but when he subse- 
quently tried as a man he failed. Child actors in men’s 
parts were then very popular. The authoress contents 
herself for the rest of this period with practically a list of 
actors and compilation of notices. Kean, Macready (who 
did not like the part), Phelps, and so on to Irving. She 
devotes considerable space to interesting details of cos- 
tumes, and concludes her chapter with the frank reflection 
that the “restored” text was not an improvement on 
Cibber, in that the “restored” appeals to literary rather 
than to dramatic interest. The Cibber version is still 
being presented, and many playgoers hope that Mr. Hicks 
will choose it. 

The chapter on “ Richard III.” in America is notable for 
the fact that the authoress makes no more than a line refer- 
ence to Richard Mansfield, whose performance was certainly 
one of the finest ever given in England or America. 
The year 1749 seems to have seen the first American 
performance, in Philadelphia, by English actors, and was 
the Cibber version; it was repeated in New York in 1750. 
The play does not appear to have been ever very popular in 
America. The infant prodigy rage affected rt badly. Many 
little boys and one little girl of eleven played Richard. 
But the limit must have been reached when the famous 
sisters Ellen and Kate Bateman, aged four and six! played 
Richard and Richmond at the Broadway Theatre in 1849. 

Miss Wood has tackled a lengthy and difficult subject 
with scrupulous attention to detail. She has marshalled a 
host of facts, but she has marshalled them in very good 
order. “ Richard III.” is one of the most humanly interest- 
ing and certainly one of the most exciting of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and it has been very sadly neglected in London of 
late. One longs to hear the dear familiar lines: “A horse, 
a horse,” etc, and “Off with his head: so much for 
Buckingham!” There are many who hope that if Mr. 
Hicks or anyone else tackles it, they will use the Cibber 
version right out, not even the mixture adopted by 
Richard Mansfield. 


HARNACKISM 


The Acts of the Apostles. By Avotpa Harnacg. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 


Crrrrcism, after all, is the most potent champion of truth 
when it emanates from a broad-minded source. Often, 
under its sweeping force, it bears away as chaff that which 
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was looked upon and cherished as wheat, and in this way 
infuses a jealous disappointment into narrow-minded oppo- 
sition; but sound knowledge is always to be preferred to 
unsound knowledge, because the lack of all conscious 
connection (unity) is the lack of all conscious reality upon 
which truth must ever be founded. 

There was a time when the higher critics were looked 
upon as irrelevant interlopers by the orthodox priesthood, 
the fact then not being appreciated that these same inter- 
lopers were actually engaged upon the orthodox work of 
the Church by making it their business to thoroughly 
understand by critical co-ordination the true sources of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

It would be impossible, even without the sense to grasp 
its value, not to admire the genius which is concealed 
behind the writing of such a work as this. As it is, Pro- 
fessor Harnack may be said to have enthralled the 
theological world as Darwin did the strictly scientific 
world. Moreover, the force and methods of the two are 
similar, and in this way the danger which was allied to 
the historical freedom of the one is the same which is 
allied to the free science of the other. Darwinism may be 
held to be profound and irrefragable as far as the machinery 
of evolution is concerned. Harnackism, if we may be per- 
mitted to introduce such a term, may be held to be 
profound and irrefragable as far as the traditional ground 
of Scripture is concerned. As a physicist, Darwin postu- 
lated the Divine source of organisation, but, as a biologist, 
he contradicted his postulate by substituting a mental 
for a physical source of physiology. Harnack, on the 
other hand, exposes, by his process of implication, the 
personal or Apostolic sources of the Acts, but, as a logician, 
he allows the miraculous to confuse him. He, for instance, 
argues upon proofs that St. Luke wrote or edited the Acts 
from traditional (oral or script) experience, but he has 
no proofs to any of his arguments for or against the actual 
facts of St. Luke’s traditional history. St, Mark may have 
been the source from whence the sacred historian derived 
the account of the miraculous release of St. Peter from 
prison, but his (Harnack’s) proofs of this in no wise 
interfere with or dispose of the actual fact of the miracle. 
For the actual fact of it is rooted in St. Peter’s own experi- 
ence, and cannot be proven or disproven by traditional 
evidence. Silas may have been the source of the Jerusalem 
and Antioch traditions, but Professor Harnack’s proofs of 
this in no wise touch the actual facts of Silas’ experience 
in those cities. The homogeneous character of the 
script of the Acts of the Apostles by no means disposes 
of the experiences of the Apostles themselves, any more 
than Darwin’s physical or homogeneous basis of evolution 
disposed of the physiological basis of it. We admit that 
Professor Harnack’s task has been a gargantuan one, as 
Darwin’s task was, but, like the latter’s work, it proves 
nothing, except that he (Harnack) had to deal fundament- 
ally with the miraculous or Divine, just the same as 
Darwin had to deal with it. It is, however, this very 
implication which makes both these men’s work valuable. 
Darwin may have termed and thought himself an agnostic, 
but, whether he knew it or not, he was actually demon- 
strating the source of an Absolute Creator—a spiritual 
universe, even though he gave a physical expression to 
it. Professor Harnack, on the other hand, is not an 
agnostic, seeing that he is a professor of Christian history 
in the University of Berlin, so it would seem to be our 
duty to say that he has deliberately—that is, consciously— 
demonstrated the Divine source of St. Peter’s miraculous 
release from bondage, as well as of those other miracles 
recorded in the Acts, simply by proving the homogeneous 
character of the traditional writing of the Acts, or, in 
other words, by proving St. Luke to be the author-editor 
of the Acts. For had St. Luke been guilty of writing 
untruths, all Professor Harnack’s labours would have been 
as Dead Sea fruit, since the homogeneous character, and 
therefore the Apostolic actuality, of the Acts themselves 
(ipso facto) would have remained a ground of controversy, 
and, therefore, of Apostolic contradiction. We, as 
Christians, owe much to this splendid venture of the 
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Higher Criticism, since it gave us Professor Harnack. 
What a marvellous and stupendous reality Divine 
Immanence is, need never be a question of disagreement 
or argument in the future, after what these two apparently 
negative forms of it (Darwinism and Harnackism) have 
done to prove it. 

We should like to see the scientific world pocket some- 
what of its petty pride or ideal arrogance, by admitting 
the fact of an All-Powerful Creator and Ruler. And we 
trust, too, that the theological world will become united 
upon this irrefragable ground of uniformity of the Higher 
Criticism, 

The work constitutes the XXVII. volume of the Crown 
Theological Library Series, and the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, 
M.A., is responsible for its translation. 


Sculptors of Life. By Tuomas Yates. 
Clarke and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


How many are there in the bustling and heaving crowds 
who, if they found themselves suddenly isolated from all 
kind of fellowship, would not feel the weight of a self- 
depression? They would, in fact, be deprived of the only 
thing that tests their personality. They, poor souls, only 
know themselves through physical objection, for they have 
no other sense of organisation. When left to themselves, 
therefore, their conscious basis of existence appears a 
veritable wilderness. No wonder they are sad. at heart. 
They may be said:to exist only in the crowd, by the crowd, 
and for the crowd. They come, they go, they perish, and 
take nothing with them apart from the emotional vanities 
of an external nonentity. They are but children of what 
Tennyson terms an Infinite Ideality. They possess no 
ground of reality, merely because their sense of existence 
lacks character. “Ex nihilo nihil fit.” Yet there are fools 
in our midst who would give to such a nonentity a logical 
form. There are fools, and impious ones, who maintain 
that your crowds, your mediocracy, your republicanism, 
your socialism, possess the attributes of self-government. 
This great nonentity, in fact, which lacks all sense of logic 
or wisdom, which has no moral restriction, no tastes for 
poetry and beauty, no knowledge of justice or order, except 
that form which is born of mere impulse—this great 
nonentity fools would endow with power! They would 
make character, and therefore soul and intellect, subjeo- 
tive to it. God forfend that the teaching of such. fatuous 
and barbarous ignorance should be allowed to flourish. 
The need of England at the present time is for men of 
character, wisdom, and principle. Unfortunately for her, 
the Golden Image has been made omnipotent, and with it 
the enthronement of a popular, vulgar, and demoralising 
greed. 

Never, perhaps, in the whole of our history was the 
need for a national reformation in character so pressing 
as it is at the-present day.. We therefore welcome a book 
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which is earnest with the desire of promoting self-organisa- 


tion or reflection ; 

“Sculptors of Life,” mainly founded, as it is, upon the 
direct persona] influences of the Master, possesses the true 
merit of self-persuasion, and its appealing force is not the 
less forcible for being attuned to meekness and humility. 
For these latter bear with them a balm which softens and 
heals the sharp yet necessary carving out of character. 
Mr. Yates, however, is hardly correct or just in his asser- 
tion that Habakkuk was a freethinker. A freethinker is 
a gentleman. who, at the very start, denies his Maker. 
Habakkuk was a self-seeker after God, which is a very 
different thing, for without his belief in God he would 
never have become a prophet of God. The Muster Himself 
says, “ Seek, and ye shall find.” 
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SHORTER REVIEWS: 
FICTION 


Woman Tempted Me. By 
(Melrose, 6s.) 


Me. Vivian clings to the old-fashioned notion that if you 
take a normally respectable man, dress him in regimentals, 
teach him to shoot straight, and to hold himself upright 
instead of with a slouch, your subject immediately 
degenerates into a foul-mouthed person of uncleanly habits. 
This book has other peculiarities, being one of that not 
uncommon class which takes a scoundrel for a hero; it 
differs from most of its kind in the extreme liberality with 
which it showers vices upon the central figure, and the 
restraint with which it avoids crediting him with a single 
recognisable virtue. As the author lucidly remarks, “Roy 
Wilmot—perhaps he was an exception, and perhaps . . .” 
Let us hope fervently that he was an exception. This 
hopeful specimen of humanity begins his career by vanish- 
ing from home, leaving three hundred pounds’ worth of 
debts behind him; though by what wizard finance, living 
in a small country town, he succeeded in pledging his 
father’s credit for such an amount remains an insoluble 
mystery. Roy Wilmot’s next exploit is to desert from the 
army with a sergeant’s wife, and after incidentally ruining 
a few hundred people by a sham syndicate, he makes a 
fortune by the betrayal of a trust, and returns to England. 
The author proceeds to whitewash.him, a process of which 
he stands sorely in need, and then marries him to a woman 
whom, presumably, we must call the heroine. We can 
only say that he deserved no better fate. 

Meanwhile the sergeant’s wife, marooned in India,.has 
written three novels, which “placed her in the foremost 
rank of living writers.” Here is a specimen of this lady’s 
composition : — 

“To the one man who can. understand it all, this book 
is written. If others find it interesting, so much the better 
for them—I care very little regarding that point. As, if 
he sees it, that one will know the greater part of its inci- 
dents is plain, simple truth.” 

We are glad to think that none of us need despair ‘of 
amassing a fortune “running into five figures” by the gentle 
exercise in leisure hours of a latent talent for literature. 


The E. Cuarres Vivian. 


The Ivory Boe. By Joun Srrancze Winter. (C. H. 
White. 6s:) 
Every kind-hearted and slightly bookish aunt who gave 
“Grimm’s Tales” to her eldest niece last birthday, and 
is doubtful of giving anything so advanced as “David 
Copperfield” before next year, should have her attention 
directed to this volume ; for, if she be in the habit of read- 
ing her gift-books, it will afford her some quite thrilling 
moments and much innocent pleasure. The story opens 
with an ideal picture of a house “with a massive oak door 
with shining brass knobs, set in a high red wall, the kind 
of wall that Randolph Caldecott drew to perfection.” We 
surmise that the sight of this delightful house may have 
been the rootlet from which the whole tree sprang, since 
Mrs. Winter takes pains to people it with a traditional 
old uncle, a jovially fictional housekeeper, and a child 
who, to her scarlet hood, is created to be drawn by Ran- 
dolph Caldecott. Not long, however, do we wander in 
these quiet paths. We encounter a mystery, a wicked. 
Countess, necessarily Russian, and a most terrible kid- 
napping. We, putting trust in our author’s good intent, 
do not believe in the permanency of these tribulations ; 
and our faith is justified, for the book ends—in the author’s 
words—“ with sheer happiness and rejoicing.” We have 
lived in a sunny atmosphere, suggestive of perpetual 
autumn, with leaves reddening and fruit ripening upon 
some orchard wall. It is not exactly life, but as a piece 
of make-believe it is sufficiently entertaining. John 
Strange Winter’s conversational style of writing tends at 
; times to an abuse of colloquialisms. The earlier pages, 
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especially, are sprinkled thick with statements and their 
contradictions, with “Was this to be? Oh, no”; and 
“Did this follow? Not at all”; which strikes us as some- 
what childish; but these are slight blemishes upon a 
pleasant tale. 


Strange Fire. By CuristoPHER MAuGHAN. 
and Co. 6s.) 


“ SreancE Fire” has a strange plot; indeed, an Adelphi 
atmosphere surrounds the novel. Its evil genius is a 
sexton, the villain a senior curate, the stage where the 
most crucial scenes of the drama are played is—the vestry 
of:an English church. The church is in Loamshire, a 
geographical expression which is somewhat well worn. 
Humphrey Boyne, the junior curate at Chantry Kyme, is 
the son of a dipsomaniac ; Luther Stone (there is no special 
symbolism in the names) is, like Boyne, in love with their 
vicar’s daughter, Lippora Pym. Stone fails to win Lip- 
pora, and, hearing of Boyne’s hereditary taint while he 
is eavesdropping outside the vestry, introduces daily cele- 
bration at Chantry Kyme, and contrives that all the work 
should fall upon Boyne for six uninterrupted weeks. 
Boyne “ falls,” and one morning is drunk and incapable of 
performing the marriage service, and Lippora, who is pre- 
sent in the church, cuts off her hair, wears Boyne’s vest- 
ments, and performs the marriage, first carefully locking 
Boyne into a convenient “enormous oak cupboard which 
was used for hanging up the choir surplices.” Though 
not so like to Boyne as Dromio to Dromio, there 
is a slight resemblance, and the winter fog aids the decep- 
tion. The sexton alone guesses the truth, from. Lippora’s 
rings, which she had forgotten to take off. He tells the 
villainous senior curate of his discovery—in the vestry— 
and the latter, again in the vestry, forces Boyne to leave 
his curacy and to promise never to see Lippora again. 
For Lippora, by her impulsive action, had made herself 
guilty of a most serious felony, “an illegal personification 
of the worst kind,” and she is liable to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude, 4 Geo. IV., ch. 76, § 21! To prevent the 
prosecution, Boyne vanishes, leaving a farewell letter say- 
ing, “It is the price of my sin—never to meet more while 
day follows day—never to kiss more till our. lips are clay.” 
(The letter is in prose, not verse.) She takes refuge “in 
the stern safety of a sister church,” while Stone, who has 
apparently no qualms about his action, is presented to a 
good living, and feels “ happy with that delicious, indescrib- 
able freshness which comes just after a great wish has been 
satisfied.” “After all,” he ejaculates, “there’s no pro- 
fession like the Church. It is the only profession in which 
a simple letter by post can change a man from being a 
curate into a landowner.” His secret is still safe. He is 
now.s rural dean and a prominent member of the Diocesan 
Conference. “The Bishop thinks highly of him, and will 
most likely continue to do so.” The book contains a great 
deal of entirely irrelevant conversation. The headings of 
the chapters are chosen with the cunning of the feuilleton. 
What can be more stimulating to the curiosity than “ Cupid 
with a nimbus,” “ A pilgrim shadow,” “ The Ape of Death,” 
and “ Dead sparrows block up waterspouts”’? 


(Stanley Paul 


A Certain Rich Man. By Witiaam ALLEN Wurre. 
‘Macmillan Co. - 6s.) 


Ture is no mistake about the provenance of Mr. White’s 
novel. It comes from America. Some Americans write 
English ; others prefer, for patriotic reasons, a mixture of 
English and American. The historian of Sycamore Ridge 
belongs to the latter class. His book is a dictionary of the 
petrifactions, the fossil] humour, of the American language. 
‘What are.we to make of such phrases as “Shut up your 
gib, you-flannel-mouthed mick,” “ Old skeezicks,”. and that 
dark word, “a gallus-looking slink”? One of.the citizens 
of Sycamore Ridge is puzzled at this picturesque term of 
abuse, and says so. He is greeted with, “A Harvard 
graduate, with the Harvard pickle dripping off your ears, 
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confessing such ignorance of your mother tongue! -A 
gallus-looking slink is four hoss-thieves, three revenue 
officers, a tin pedlar, and a sheep-killing dog, all rolled 
into one man.” 

The book is a plain tale, written for edification. It tells, 
with a great deal of American humour and American local 
colour, of the rise of a barefoot boy, John Barclay, to 
the position of Wheat King. But by the time that he sits 
“at the polished mahogany table with the green blotting- 
paper upon it under the green vase adorned with the red 
rose,” he has lost his soul. Sycamore Ridge, ugly,. pro- 
vincial, with its ugly, provincial jobbing politics, rises 
with John Barclay, and possesses “all modern improve- 
ments.” Finally John Barclay strips himself of every 
“dirty dollar,” and is converted. His conversion is 
inevitably rewarded by a picturesque death of self-sacrifice, 
and his career culminates, like Enoch Arden’s, in a “ costly 
funeral,” when “every hack in town was out, every high- 
stepping horse out, and the flowers—the flowers were most 
beautiful!” 

In addition to the story, we are presented with a good 
many criticisms of life, and what Mr. White calls the 
“vast and baffling mystery of death.” They are well- 
intentioned, but of the nature of platitudes. 





TSCHAIKOWSKY, SYMPHONIST 


We have now lef: the Tschaikowsky “boom ” sufficiently far 
in the past to be able to estimate to what extent it was 
justifiable. Since Tschaikowsky’s heyday a new musical 
era has begun. Unfamiliar questions are thrown at us, 
and we are asked to be the judges of works infinitely more 
difficult to perform and understand than any previously 
written. But in the estimation of the public Tschaikowsky 
holds a unique place; a place, be it noted, not accorded 
to other modern symphonists. So far as this country is 
concerned, only two names can be considered along with 
that of Tschaikowsky: those of Brahms and. Dvorak. 
Mahler and Bruckner, well known on the Continent, have 
as yet had no appreciable effect on the English public. 
Strauss, though he has written one example more or less 
orthodox, is not a symphonist in the ordinary sense. 
Glazounow, whose orchestral technique is prodigious, fails 
in his appeal because of his lack of humanity. His works 
invariably remind me of an armoury. There are awe- 
inspiring figures with great breast-plates, heavy gauntlets, 
ponderous greaves. But the forms do not impress, for they 
never move, and in place of an expressive countenance 
there is only an empty mask. Elgar’s symphony, of which 
so much has been heard lately, is too young a child to 
Lave developed any historical personality. 

The public know Brahms by this time, and yet he does 
not appear to have been given his due by the rank and 
file of music-lovers. How even the most: uneducated of 
amat2urs could find Brahms dull in his symphonies has 
always been mysterious to me. It has lately been pointed 
out that the public imagination was largely responsible 
for the alleged obscurity of George Meredith. I am afraid 
that the same is true in the case of Brahms. Brahms and 
the folksong, the merry life of the people, ‘the students’ 
chorus, stand nearer to one another than most of us.are 
willing to allow. One thing may be said of him: that with 
all his humour and his emotional force, he rarely makes us 
feel that he is taking us into his confidence in the sense 
that Tschaikowsky does. This is a very great disadvantage 
from a popular point of view, for the average person likes 
to be made a confidant. 

Dvorak is always interesting and musicianly. I often 
feel that the popularity of his New. World symphony has 
been ‘responsible for the comparative neglect of his other 
ones, just as the phenomenal success of “Carmen” stood 
in the way of a just appreciation of “Djamiteh.” The 
merits of the New World symphony do not require to he 
detailed, nor does the brilliance of Dvorak as.an orchestral 
writer, and his more or less unfamiliar compositions will, 
I hope, be brought before the public more frequently, as 
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they deserve to get a fair chance of winning public favour. 
Dvorak is most absorbing when he is most national, and 
Jets himself go. Then his vivacity, his strongly marked 
rhythms, his fiery temperament, rivet the attention. We 
have been hearing more of Smetana’s music recently than 
is customary. Perhaps in the near future Dvorak may 
receive the attention he deserves. His fourth symphony in 
G is a very beautiful work. 


Tschaikowsky is the musical Dickens. He imparts the 
feeling that he is taking the whole of humanity in his 
arms. Both men were sincere enough to be the prophets 
of the people; the work of both offers more than occa- 
sional lapses into vulgarity; both have a good store of 
sentiment and emotion, of which they can make an admir- 
able use at will. Tschaikowsky appears to take the entire 
woes of the world on his back. At this point the Russian 
composer and the English novelist part company, for after 
we have finished with Oliver Twist and Little Nell there 
as always the smile of Pickwick in our mind’s eye and the 
laughter of Dingley Dellin our ears. It is a temperamental 
difference, and it is just because Tschaikowsky’s tempera- 
ment is so evident all through his symphonies that he has 
come near to the hearts of the people. We have the 
Russian landscape in his first symphony; we have it in 
his last. But the popularity of his music demonstrates 
more than this, namely, that a joy and a sorrow are much 
the same thing to a man, whether he be a Russian or an 
Englishman. 

Tschaikowsky will not stand comparison with Brahms 
as a handler of the symphonic form. We have only to 
remember the closely knit, logically written working-out 
sevtions of the Brahms symphonies to realise the weakness of 
this part of the Tschaikowsky ones. This weakness is very 
cleverly covered up, and until we probe below the surface 
we scarcely imagine that there is a poor link in the chain. 
But the orchestral trickery is seen through sooner or later. 
Had Tschaikowsky not a great deal more to recommend 
him, his music would have been decently buried long ago. 
His fourth, fifth, and sixth symphonies have been received 
like gospels, and even now, when the foolish claims of a 
great burst of public enthusiasm have been mercifully 
forgotten, it seems as though they would be assured of a 
safe place in the orchestral repertoire. 

To the great struggling thousands this music has proved 
something in the nature of balm in Gilead. The fourth 
symphony is attractive because of its barbarism. It is a 
musical proof cf the remark, “Grattez le Russe et vous 
trouvez le Tartare.” It is like the architecture of a Russian 
building. There are features which proclaim that both the 
East and the West had a hand in its fashioning. In this 
symphony there is, of course, an indebtedness to Western 
modes of thought, but it speaks of Russia, the great world- 
power, and carries us, as quickly as does the Eastern 
carpet, io scenes such as we find in the pages of Tolstoy 
and Turgenéeff. 

The fifth symphony is an advance on its predecessor. 
It rises to greater melodic heights, and its emotional con- 
tent is altogether finer. It has a cheerfulness about it 
which is not usual with its author, and poised against this 
are melodies of grateful contrast. It is in many ways the 
greatest of the Tschaikowsky symphonies. But the public 
prefer the Pathétique. In its plan it is one of the most 
original of modern symphonies, but this is not the reason 
of its undoubted popularity. It speaks to the masses 
because it touches so many vital points. In the first move- 
ment it is bursting with heart sobs; in the second it is 
bizarre and frankly melodious; in the third it is full of 
heroism and energy; but the final brings us to the heart 
sobs again. It ends without so much as a flickering ray 
of hope. It is like the picture of a philosopher contem- 
plating the problems of existence, and baffled by his own 
‘data. It is the sorrow of s giant in chains; strength made 
impotent by cruel circumstance; Russia struggling to free 
herself from tyranny. The Pathétique is a work of beauty, 
but it is the beauty of decay. This gospel is surely not 
a better one than that contained in Beethoven’s choral 
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symphony! Perhaps it is the lesson of the century in 
sound. If so, it is hardly flattering to our civilisation. 
The Pathétique paints a landscape of beautiful ruin. But 
I do not care for a ruin as a halting-place. With all due 
respect to Ruskin and Maeterlinck, let me say that those 
old abbeys and mossy walls, while providing material for 
good poems, are not satisfactory as dwelling-houses. For 
myself, I had rather have the crackling hearth and cheery 
faces, the students’ song, the smile of sweet seventeen, for 
these, too, belong to the great things of humanity, and 
send us on our way rejoicing. D. C. P. 








THE COLOUR PAGEANT OF THE 
ENGLISH YEAR 


Pate primrose is the dawn of spring in England. Her 
winter was a long one, of dark days, grey mists, and drift- 
ing snow showers; but in March it is over. The winds 
begin to rise, the grey mist changes in hue and hangs in 
blue curtains over the distance. There is a primrose dawn 
in the woods. Let us be up at the sunrise. Tread steadily 
over the still barren fields, beside the stream with the 
clear-cut green margin—full, to the seeing eye, of the 
promise of lush summer. There is a hint of blue beneath 
the dark round violet leaves; the dancing air quivers 
between our eyes and the red-walled village; hazel catkins 
swing in the copse. England is a big soap-bubble of pale 
colours shimmering through- a crystal vapour screen. 
Under the light-leaved trees the primroses crowd and 
cluster. In the plantation a pinkish cloud of bare birch 
boughs glows above the candle-like white stems. It is a 
feast of faint colours. 

Gold is the primitive flower colour, the first variation 
evolved on the lowly green of moss, fern, and grass, a step 
upwards to greet the sun with an imitation of his own 
radiant face. And in spring the flowers are mostly golden. 
It is later in the year, when summer crowds the land 
with competing blossoms, making floral life less facile, 


that the more complex pinks and blues are seen. The year 
dawns in gold. 

The days lengthen and the gold deepens. Primrose 
woods are replaced by cowslip meadows. A bluer sky 


hangs over them; their sweetness mounts on a milder 
air. Daffodil trumpets blow in the wind, laburnum sprays 
hang to the grass. With the blaze of buttercup pastures 
where cattle swish knee-deep in the gold, the sun is fully 
risen, and Nature mixes other colours on her floral palette. 
Blue—she has given the world a foretaste of its beauty 
in the sweet wild violets. Now she takes her cue from the 
sky, and lays it on with a lavish hand. Dog-violets, more 
showy, but without the fragrance of the little dark early 
ones, powder the wayside banks and the fringes of the 
moorland. Lilac showers drip over grey town walls. In 
marsh and by damp river meadows purple orchis spikes 
are pushing up through the soft ground. It is a bluebell 
world, and the bluebell wood is the floor of it, a blue, 
blue sea of fairy flowers, that sways to every ripple of wind. 
The trees wade ankle-deep in it, the first white butterflies 
of May are the seagulls that hover over it. Have you ever 
looked through a bluebell copse, where the little narrow 
path twines round the boles of the big trees, twines and 
twists and winds away into the heart of distance, and the 
cuckoo’s call sounds in your ear monotonously as the 
lapping of lake waves in summer? If you have looked 
there, be it but once, you have known the beginning of the 
path that ends in fairyland. Summer rubs the beautiful 
blue bloom from the country’s cheek. English summer is 
rose-colour, dawning in the blossom-clouds of pink and 
white that hang above May orchards. For May is the mad, 
merry month of the year. The golds and blues of late 
spring are then still fresh and sweet, and the first tender 
rose glow of summer is spreading over the land. There are 
few fairer things than a Devon countryside on a fine May 
morning. ‘The green of the woods is still fresh and varied ; 
the oak’s pale brown shoots uncurl against the dark shadow 
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of pines; the larch is bright and grassy-hued, the plane 
beginning to grow large and leafy. Ashes are just budding, | 
their boughs showing bare against the other trees’ luxuri- | 
ance; willows and poplars splash the wood with spots of 
grey-white. Below the trees the bluebell pool still sleeps ; 
the fields are still paved with buttercup gold, for spring 
is yet here, but summer’s rosy feet are dancing up the 
meadows. The pink-and-white blossom-mist floats over the 
orchards; masses of coral-coloured valerian cling to the 
grey cliffs; pink may mingles with purple lilac. There 
is a glow of rhododendrons amid the dark shiny green of 
the shrubbery; the rose on the porch is budding, and a 
lark sings high in heaven. Summer is very near. A day—a 
week—passes ; she is here. Crimson ramblers cluster and 
hang in rainbow arches over the green garden paths. The 
gardener’s footprints on the dewy morning lawns have 
vanished before seven o’clock. On still afternoons one can 
almost see the heat throbbing, and from the eastern 
shrubbery a wood-dove gurgles his throaty, rapturous 
“ Coo-o0-coo.” Silence—then from the copse in the west 
comes the answer, liquid and distant, “Coo-00-coo.” 


Walk through the garden at evening, where the bees are 
still humming about the hedges of pink sweet peas, over 
the spices of the rose-border. Follow the little path 
through the plantation. The sun is streaming through the 
jower leaf-boughs, lighting up the floor of the wood. We 
are in the fields, and the shadows of the hayricks are long 
on the grass. A field of clover, all one rosy flame, leaps 
up to the sunset. In the little lane, all tangled in white 
clematis and vetch, a lover and his lass are strolling—a 
rustic village couple, the man tonguetied and awkward, 
the lass shy and pink-cheeked. Sweet hay, and pink 
clover, and rustic lovers. Summer sets rosy in old 
England. 

But the second hay crop is mown; sorrel and dock 
grow rank by the wayside; south winds sprinkle the lawn 
with leaves; the days are creeping in. England’s flower 
year dawns in gold, and dies in a sunset of rich, ripe 
colours. It is a dawn of primroses, of tender, pale hues ; 
but it is a death glorious, a sunset of burnished wheatfields, 
of brilliant autumn woods where the leaves whirl and fall 
in mad dances of death; of warm Highland moors, violet 
hills, and gorgeous evening skies. It is worth much to 
walk the English Icwlands in autumn, see the shining fields 
stripped of their glory, watch the bare tree wraiths emerge 
from the falling russet leafage; to dream in the orchard, 
where the dull thud of an occasional tumbling apple falls 
softly on the ear; to wander amid the dahlias and chrysan- 
themums of the rich autumn garden, and mark the white 
mist rolling low over the evening fields. 


It is worth much to do all this, but it is worth more, 
much more—it is the wine of life itself—to trudge across 
the autumn moorlands of the North. Who that in sunny 
September weather has done so can ever again call England 
colourless? 

The moor is a late sleeper, but she wakens grandly. 
When the woods are fading and their leaves are falling, 
when the meadows and waysides are growing rank and 
seedy, the moor wakes up. Her heather carpet is a fresh 
and vivid purple, cotton-grass floats above her brown bog- 
pools; the sun draws up the fragrance of the bog-myrtle 
from her breast, and throws velvet shadows across her 
violet hills. The wind across the moor is a draught of 
autumn wine to the wanderer. It is a wind of death, but 
there is more of life, of zest in it than in all the fickle, 
chilly airs of spring. The English year is dying bravely, 
with sunset colours flying ; the spirit of ancient conquerors 
is in her veins, there is no room for fear, “death will be 
such a big adventure.” 

And the glory fades, the last apple falls in the orchard, 
the last leaves drift from the trees, heather is rusty on the 
mountains. The flower year is dead, mist shrouds her 
about, hanging in tho hill hollows and above the marshes ; 
the spectral woods drip tears over her. The year is dead, 
only a grey ghost remains, only a snow-spirit of the gay 
days ; but the ghost is beautiful. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the Sociological Society, in the hall of 
the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, on October 13, Mr. 
G. Laurence Gomme read a paper on “ Sociology the Basis 
of Inquiry into Primitive Culture,” Sir Edward Brabrook, 
C.B., presiding. 

Mr. Gomme said that from the brothers Grimm onward 
there had been students of national antiquities, working 
on different lines and according to various theories. The 
Aryan solar myth was one of the most effective, and next 
in importance was the anthropological ihecry, claiming 
that civilised culture is directly descenced from ancient 
savagery. On such lines Dr. Frazer had proved the exist- 
ence of a system of primitive belief in modern Europe. 
Hitherto, whatever truth had come to light had not been 
found by right methods. These products of the peoplo 
could not be considered apart from themselves. The social 
structure was the key to all we could learn about man. 
This was not merely criticism of past scholarship. It was 
a contribution to the general inquiry, and must be con- 
sidered fundamental. The present question was: Did the 
social structure precede and originate the religious belief, 
or vice versa? Scholars had not been unanimous or always 
clear in their discussions of this question, but now both 
archeologists and anthropologists were waking up to the 
sociological nature of their work. The fundamental pro- 
position which was the true basis of research was this: 
inquiry into the condition of primitive man as represeated 
by modern savages and national antiquities could only 
be conducted by considering each item of culture in asso- 
ciation with all other items in the same social group. The 
custom of human sacrifice, found also among Indo-Euro- 
pean peoples, was a fruitful example for consideration, 
and when we applied the sociological test we founc we 
must consider first the social structure in which it was 
embedded. This was an important subject per se, and we 
might formulate this structure as a tribal community with 
a village of non-Aryan serfs under it, a dual organisation 
found in all Indo-European peoples, and represented, 
originally, by conquerors and conquered. This structure, 
adapted to migrations, conquests, and re-settlements, was 
a force of great magnitude in history. The sacred char- 
acter of kinship within the tribe was the religious basis, 
and kept the group intact, apart, at the top. Dealing 
with the general evidence for this theory, we found in 
India the arya-varna and dasa-varna, conquerors and con- 
quered, tribesmen and agriculturists of the villages; in 
Western Asia the Avesta commonwealth and inferior 
handicraftsmen, the remnants of the aborigines; in 
Lacedemonia, the indigenous Helots ruled over by the 
warrior race ; in Athens, a fully organised tribe superposed 
upon a race of inferiors; in Rome, the patricians and 
plebeiars; in the Slav countries, less definitely, a com- 
munity of aboriginal Finns; in Scandinavia, the nobles 
and the thralls of Lapp origin; in the German countries, a 
warrior class of tribesmen above a subject village com- 
munity; and in Celtic lands tribes above common people 
regarded nearly in the light of slaves. All this proved the 
fundamental principle of Indo-European soeiology, the 
existence of a subordinate people living under the over- 
lordship and government of a ruling caste and possessing 
a definite legal and constitutional status. This organisa- 
tion was more powerful than any other tribalism, and 
essentially different; it was not only a polity, but a 
religion, ‘and indestructible. The term “tribe” had been 
chosen deliberately by the Indo-European organisation, 
and must not be confused with the term as used vaguely 
to mean native, or “patriarchal family.” It could be 
proved that the Indo-European tribe was not entirely 
dependent upon blood kinship, but that full tribal kinship 
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included kinship by common worship. This hasis of 
inquiry would lead to new results. Tracing tribalism to 
its foundations, we should find ourselves at the back of 
mythology and nationality, we should be able to form 
new values in examining old materials, and to construct 
upon a firmer basis not only the general history of the 
entire race, but the particular history of any single branch. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE MAGIC OF WORDS.” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Dean Sin,—On perusing your last issue I came across an 
article entitled «The Magic of Words,” and cryptically signed 
“KE, T.,” which I hailed with the greatest of pleasure. 

I have always had a passionate love for verbal beauties, and 
a lovely new word is to me as a gem toa collector of jewels. 
There are words that wail and words that weep, thrill like 
sunbeams or chime like bells. And though we live in an age 
whence the authors of “Salammb6” and “ Marius the Epi- 
curean” have scarcely departed, and wherein Pierre Loti and 
Gabrielle D’Annunzio, also, make valiant but not quite 
successful efforts to tread in their footsteps, I will now attempt 
to convey a few of my small impressions of word-imagery 
through the cold media of pen and paper. | ; 

There is an artistic water-word Baudelaire is fond of using, 
“fluming,” and there are the “glimmering” of Tennyson and 
“darkling ” which Buckley, in a footnote to Milton, declares 
to be that bard's own invention. In a translated edition of 
ZEschylus, compiled by Ernest Rhys, we hear both of “ black 
bane” and the softer “suasive,” for persuasive. In a short 
story I heard read aloud recently I was captivated by a 
description of “shadows, that lunged and leapt,’ whilst in 
a modern volume I adored another shadow pictured as 
“lavender,” and I bow with homage to David’s psalmodic repre- 
sentation of the moun as “the sun of the sleepless.” In a 
charming little work by Michael Fairless called “The Road- 
mender,” I was attracted by “the speer and spume of the 
sea,’”’ which dashes all its salt spray at you with a snaky and 
sibilant hiss; and, amid compound words, Milton’s “ amber- 
dropping” hair of Sabrina, and Swinburne’s “ bruised balm- 
blossom,” should stand pre-eminent. What a wealth of music 
there is in “ miasma, a poisonous mist,” “translucent,” or, as 
Keats has it in “Lamia,” “lucid” with its moonstone sugges- 
tion, “diaphanous,’’ a gossamer Titania word of elfin; 
“sybilline,’”’ hinting at cviled serpents and the wise aged 
women ; “pristine,” with its reminiscences of pyramids and 
cavernous Egyptian darkness; and “cerulean,” as the Mediter- 
ranean must have been when Aphrodite arose, foam-born, from 
out its tideless deeps. Shelley exquisitely sang of “crystalline” 
waters, and readers of Poe will admit the siren-note of his 
“hyacinthine groves” and his “Eidolon”? called night. Crash- 
ing words are “ virile,” wherefrom Lord Lytton probably derived 
his powerful fictitious force “vril’’ in “The Coming Race,” 
and “iconoclast,” from a word signifying the breaker of ikons. 
“Choromandel and satinwood” is a harmonious combination, 
and so is the old Egyptian feminine name, “Gold and Lapis 
Lazuli.” Pater has crowded both graphic realism and captiva- 
tion into three words when he depicted the Gothic style of 
architecture as “ Gothic-on-stilts,” and in a short, quaint little 
Japanese narration by Max Beerbohm named “Yai and the 
Moon” a bereft native widower tenderly alludes to his deceased 
spouse as his “sugared waterfall.” Referring to striking 
exclamations, what could excel the cry of poor, deceived King 
Lear on learning the fate of the gentle Cordelia, “ Devils and 
darkness!’ ; of the demon-beset Faust, turning in vain repul- 
sion against Mephistopheles, to whom he has bartered his soul 
in blood, “Serpent! Serpent!” ; or Hamlet's historical jeer, 
when he stabs Polonius through the screen, “Rats!’’ That 
word is a masterpiece as it stands. Only a genius in the 
heat of a fiery inspiration could have placed it just where it 
is. Another dramatist, writing in cold blood, would have made 
Hamlet say, “I hear rustlings behind yon screen! Avaunt! 
false traitor! I will stab thee through!” But Hamlet merely 
draws back his lips into a thin sneer, hisses “ Rats!" and 
there we have it—a whole scene in a monosyllable, a complete 
tragedy in four little letters. 

A flood of poetical thoughts o’erwhelms one in saying 
“dolorous""—'tis a sighing breath from the vineyards of 
Provence-land, a tear fallen from the dreamy eyes of “Notre 
Dame des Sept Douleurs.” Dante’s “sempiternal roses” and 
“moony eyes” of the diabolical Farfarello demand. attention, 
and so does Milton’s “sanctitudes of heaven,” “palpable 
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obscure,” and “orient .pearl.” In Tem -Hood’s “Haunted 
House ”* there is much verbal riches, and give me “the purple 
tire and caul” of Spenser and the “latoun,’’ the “vair,” the 
es dyed sendaline,’’ and “the samite’”’ of Sir Thomas Malory’s 
“King Arthur.” Here are a few more examples briefly set 
down: “Round tires,” “rusty basnets,” “strobus,” “ sanda- 
strum,” “a little ‘glooming’ light’’ (see Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queene ”’), “origan and thyme,” ‘“camphire,”’ “red mimosa 
ficwers”’ (an Arabian variety), “filaments,” “meandering,” 
“chaste preamble,’’ “chamfered cloads,’’ “orbicular,’’ “gra 
dient,’ “ hoar,” “marish flowers,” “frore’’ (see E. B. Brown 
ing’s “ The Dead Pan”’), “mandragora,” “spiral,” “sinuous,” 
“lush,” “viscous red,” “chrysolite,” “inurn,” “white jade” 
(Chinese), “cinnet bloom"’ (Maori), “his. dark. azure beard’’ 
(Persian), ‘“trinal,” “pellucid,’’ ‘“ambrosial,” “ pilasters,’’ 
“protean,” “plenilune,”’ “beryl,” “amaranth and asphodel,” 
“ odalisque,”’ “ unguence,’’ “runes,’’ “ vervain,’’ “ myrrh,’’ “im- 
paradised,” “topaz,” ‘“ambergris,” “rosemary and rue,” 
“solemn sloping,” “green flagstones,”’ “lotus,” “iris,” “Arab 
eruce,” “alambic,” “sycamore,” ‘“chrysoprase,’’ “opaline,” 
“jasmin,” “white laurel,”” “marjoram,” “ceramic,” “magian 
drums and scents of sandalwood ” (see Henley’s “ Orientale’’), 
ete., etc., etc. 


To me, all Swinburne’s fervent love-theme, “The Leper,’’ is 
summed up in that terribly accurate picture of the sick beauty’s 
tresses, “Her hair, half grey, half ruined gold.’? The heavy, 
barbaric splendour of the proper nouns of antiquity, also, is 
a study of inexhaustible wealth. “Demeter and Eleusis,” 
“Dionysos Zagreus,” “ Thrasimene,’’ “Byzantium,” and so 
on ad infinitum, 

There are a few words whose origin endears them to me. Few 
people are over-fond of philology, and not too many ask for the 
sources of such words as “ Halcyon,”’ “ Menthol ’’ (nowadays the 
name of a common preparation for the cure of headaches), and 
“heliotrope.” I commend enquirers to read Ovid's “ Metamor- 
phoses’’ for the genesis of these, as I wish to discuss a few 
others here. The first one is the common garden-name of our 
own popular food, the bun. Bun comes from the Egyptian 
“bonn,” which was a round cake baked in honour of the moon- 
goddess Isis, and decorated with the double horns of the deity 
in the same manner as the cross wherewith modernity adorns 
its buns on Good Friday. The word “ogre,” familiar to all 
youthful readers, has its root in the Scandinavian Yger or ogre. 
“ Ygedrasil,"’ the famous world-tree of the Druids, really im- 
plied “The Horse of Yggr,” this being a title for Odin, the 
sturm-god, who was fabled to ride the tree in the tempest. 
“Qld Nick” was the dignified title of the god Kuotan or 
“Hnikr,’’ and the deuce once referred to the ancient Dusii or 
the night-spirits of the Celts. ‘“Peg’’ was probably @ pre- 
historic local Celtic word, meaning “a spirit,’” in Lancashire, 
where a malicious nymph, known as “Peg O’Nell,” or “The 
Soul of Nell,” was said to inhabit the river Ribble. “To lull’’ 
is a Russian importation, and dates from “Lel,’”’ the Sclavonic 
god of sleep. “ Dithyramb”’ is a haunting word, as it implies 
“the revel of the god” (Dionysus). It is full of Bacchic shout- 
ing and Maenad laughter ; one can almost hear Archilochus, the 
old Greek Iambic poet, saying to Athenaeus, “I know well how 
to dance the Dithyramb when the wine thunders dizzily through 
my brain!” “Tragedy” means “the goat-song,”’ as a tragedy 
was a lyrical cycle, either performed by_men clad in goat-skins, 
or an orgy of Bacchus. 

Rossetti once used “bluth’’ instead of “blood.” This is a 
good way of softening down a rather hard word, which is just 
as impregnable in Germany as “Blut.’’ Other purely Saxon 
words, however, sound very objectionable and: clumsy in 
English. Thus I do not care for “the Knopped chapiters’’ in 
the authorised English version of the Old Testament, nor the 
Scotch “ yammering ” (German “jammern,” “to bewail’’), nor 
the “sperred in’ of Shakspeare’s “Troilus and Cressida’’ 
(German “einsperren,”’ to lock in or imprison). Also, I never 
liked the phrase “she stood Monadnoc’s head,” in Emerson’s 
world-reputed poem, “The Sphinx.’’ Personally, and without 
prejudice, I think it very ungraceful altogether. I should like 
to add, before leaving -this topic, that I agree with Carlyle -in 
averring that the most alluring language in the world is to be 
found in the chapter of the afflicted Job. 

Whilst I was away this year I unearthed a collection of the 
lullabies of different nations, and amongst a variety, compris- 
ing all stages of merit, I discovered one exhaling enchantment 
and glamour, which made me dream of faded pot-pourri in big 
Tose-bowls, stained windows, spinets, and warm, sweet garden- 
closes. -And here it is: “Old English Lullaby. of The Virgin” 
(“temp. Henry IV.”):— 


“Lullay, lullay! lytel child, myn owyn.fode ; 
How xalt Thou sufferin be nayled on the rode, 
So blyssid be the time. 
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“Lullay, lullay! lytel child, myn owyn dere smarte ; 
How xalt Thou sufferin the sharp spere to Thy herte? 
So blyssid be the time. 


“Lullay, lullay! lytel child, I synge all for Thy sake ; 
Many on is the sharpe shour to Thy body is shape ; 
So ‘blyssid: be the time! 


“Lullay, lullay! lytel child, fayre happis Thee befalle ; 
How. xalt Thou sufferin to drynke ezy] and galle? 
So blyssid be the time. 


“Lullay, lullay! lytel child, I synge all beforn; 
How xalt' Thou sufferin the sharp garlond of thorn? 
So blyssid be the time! 


“Lullay, lullay! lytel child, gwy wepy Thou so sore? 
Thou art bothin God and man, gwat woldyst Thou be more? 
So blyssid be the time!” .°. . . . , 


This is, indeed, the magic of words. 
Reena Mintam Brocnr. 





SHALL AND WILL. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Str,—May I submit the following remarks, in reply to 


“ Scrutator’s” 

1. If we had been in the days 
of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them. 


2. Desiring him that he 
would not delay to come to 
them. 


3. I thought: it necessary to 
exhort the brethren, that they 
would go before unto you. 


4. For though I would desire 
to glory, I shall not be a fool. 


5. There doubtless are such 
unconquerable young ladies of 
eighteen, or one'should not read 
about them. 


6. I conclude you have no 
precious stones, only sometimes 
they come where one should not 
expect them. 


7. I would be delighted to see 


yom and I am sure Jones would. 


also. 


Examp! 


questions published in your last issue ? 


I prefer “we should not have 


been partakers’ (nous 
naurions pas été leurs 
associés). “ We would not have 
been,’”’? would mean: Nous 


n’aurions pas roulu étre leurs 
associés, 

If the author, in using the 
word desire, wishes to convey 
the wish as a petition, “he 
would’? is right, because the 
whole sentence means*: Le 
priant de voulvir bien (d’étre 
assez bon pour) ne pas tarder a 
venir & eux, 

As to erhort means to 
animate or urge by arguments to 
a good deed, it is a kind of 
prayer, and would have in 
French the meaning of: “J'ai 
trouvé qu’il était nécessaire 
d’exhorter les fréres @ vouloir 
bien se rendre auparavant 
auprés de vous.’ Would is 
therefore correct. 

Car quoique je désire me 
réjouir, je ne serai pag si sot. 
I prefer: For though I should 
desire to glory, I should not be 
a fool; or, with the indicative : 
“For though I desire to glory, 
I shall not be a fool.” 

Should is incorrect here, the 
meaning being: ou bien on ne 
lirait pas de récits ayant trait 
a elles (or one wmdd not read 
about them) (simple condi- 
tional). 

I prefer, here, the simple 


conditional to the emphatic 
one: Je conclus que vous 
n’avez en fait de pierres 


précieuses que celles qui se 
trouvent 1a ot lJ’on ne 
s’attendrait pas & les voir 
(where one would not expect 
them). 

The first would is wrong, the 
second is right. Both referrinz 
to feelings over which one can 
have no control. the simple con- 
ditional must. therefore be used. 
le. 


T should be delighted. 
Thou wouldst be delighted. 
He (Jones) would be delighted, ete. 





* According to my French interpretation. 
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8. We shall see, or our sons 
shall see. 


It should be: We shall see, 
or our sons will see, as a simple 
future is meant. 


Example. 


I shall see. 


Thou wilt see. 

We shall see. 

You will see. 

They (our sons) will see. 


9. The writer is perfectly 
well aware that, by the plain 
language which he has used, he 
shall make himself a multitude 
of enemies. 


This sentence is perfectly 
correct. It refers to a case of 
the Indirect speech, where th2 
subject of the verb is is also 
that of the verb shall make, as: 
“The writer is aware that he 
(himself) shall make a multitude 
of enemies’’; or, in the direct 
speech: “T shall make myself 
a multitude of enemies (in spite 
of my desire not to make any).”’ 


A ease in point: 


T do not like the book. 
not like the hera. 
the most I could for him, and 


yet T shall be abused for speak- 


ing so coldly as I have done. 
—Maraulay. 


IT do 
T have said 


Je n’aime pas le livre. Je 
n’en aime pas le hérog.  J’ai 
dit de lui le plus de bien que j'ai 
pu, et cependant on dira du mal 
de moi pour en avoir parlé 
aussi frovlement que je Vai 





fait. 


Correct. The language of 
prophecy being used here, shall 
may be employed throuzhout 
the tense. 


Tneorrect. It should be “will 
the world be one whit the 
poorer?’’ (Le monde sera t-il 
un tantinet plus pauvre ?) 
Example. 

Partira-t-il naturellement, cu 
(roudra-t-il partir) aujourd’hui? 

Partira-t-il (faudra-t-il qu'il 
parte) aujourd’hui? 


Correct. The answer ex- 
pected being, “TI should be sur- 
rised.’” 
Example of a Conditional Mood. 
Present Tense, used interrogatively. 

Should T set out to-day? + Partirais-je aujourd'hui? 

Wouldst thou set out to-day? Partirais-tu (roudrais-tu par- 
tir) aujourd’hui? 

Partirais-tu) (les cirean- 
stances t'obligeraient-elles a 
partir) aujourd’hui ? 

Partirait-il (voudrait-il par- 
tir) aujourd’hui? 

Partirait-il (les cireonstances 
Vobligeraient-elles 4 partir) 
aujourd’hui? 

Partirions-nous aujourd’hui? 

Partiriez-vous (roudriez yous 
partir) auiourd’hui? 

Partiriez-vous (les circon- 
stances vous obliceraient-elles 
& partir) ajourd’hui? 

Partiraient-ils (voudraient- 
ils partir) aujourd’hui? 

Partiraient-ils (les cirecn- 
stances les obligeraient-Hes 3 
partir) aujourd'hui? 


A Frencu Lixcvist. 


10. To prophesy that the odes 
of Coventry Patmore shall be 
confessed, etc. 


11. If I blow out my brains 
at Monte Carlo, shall the world 
be one whit the poorer? 


Till he set out to-day? 


Shall he set out to-day? 


12. Should you be surprised 
to learn? 


Shouldst thou set out to-day? 


Would he set out to-day? 
Should he set out to-day ? 
Should we sct out to-day? 
Would you set out to-day? 


Should you set out to-day? t 


Would they set out to-day? 


Should they set out to-day? 





+ “With regard to Would I? and Would we?, they have been 
purposely omitted, because they, together with Will I? and 
Will we?, are, in the words of Bain, ‘a mere absurdity. as the 
speaker asks the other partv what he himself alone can know, 
namely, his own will and determination.”’ 

{ “The verb tobe used in a question,” says Mason. “ depends 
upon the verb expected in the reply.’ We say: Would you 
set out to-day? if we expect the answer to be I would: and 
we say: Should you set out to-day. if we expect the answer to 
be I should. Now, as I would be surprised is not English, the 
“nly answer expected was: TI should be surprised, and the 
question was bound to be “Should you be surprised?" and not 
“Would you he surprised?" which latter question would betray, 
on the part of the inquirer, an ignorance of En-lish grammar. 
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To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—“ A French Linguist’s 
special value in that it illustrates sundry points in the use of 
1 and will in which foreigners commonly differ from the 
It is precisely in the substitution of shall for will in 
such expressions as “I wil] beg my readers’ leave’ (the sreaker’s 
thoughts having reference to a present, not a future permission) 
that the foreigner’s speech bewrayeth him: and the quaint 
charm of his utterances is often irresistible. Despite his book- 
lore, he has failed to realise that the verb to will has not neces- 
sarily a future significance. The “ Wilt thou?” and “I will” 
of our marriage service would possess little force had they regard, 
not to the immediate present, but to some indefinite occasion 
yet to come. 


Your correspondent has not made evident by what process, 


' grammatical or mental, I will may be “ softened’? into I shall. 


te, ska Se rede ae 


When he writes : 


following sentence?’’ he is cither employing the auxiliary so 


” Jetter in your last issue has a | 


“Who shall find fault with the future in the | 


that it implies constraint, duty, or official obligation—as though | 


one should say: “On whom des it devolve to do so and so? ”— 
or he is adopting Biblical usage. as exemplified in Rom. viii., 
33: “Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God's elect?”’ 
But, as Dr. Angus remarks in a luminous passage in his “ Hand- 
book of the English Tongue’ (p. 219):— 

“In Scripture ‘shall’ is a ccmmon form of the future, where 
if we were speaking of ‘earthly things,’ ‘will’ would be more 
suitable. It is applied to God, because every idea of constraint 
is by the nature of the case excluded ; and it is applied to His 
purposes, to the operation of His jaws, and the fulfilment of His 
truth, because a human ‘will’ is not in such cases the originating 
or controlling cause; thus, ‘Thou shalt endure, and thy years 
shall not change.’ ”” 

In holding that present volition rather than future action 
is indicated in the sentence: “Now, gentlemen, I will criticise 
the remarks,” I must again differ from “A French Linguist,” 
for the meaning of the speaker might equally well be rendered 
by saying, “I wish now to criticise the remarks.’ In sentences 
ob this kind now is not the adversative of hereafter, but has the 
meaning in view of these facts (see Murray, “A New Engl. Dict.,” 
VI., 8.7. “Now,” p. 5 

For the correct employment of shall and will, the feasibility of 
a contemplated action and the intention of the agent may both 
have to be considered. Thus, where purpose without regard to 
possibility is in view, tw> infinitives after shall and will are not 
wisely coupled by aud in place of to. But in the words of the 
Psalmist ; “When shall I come and appear before God??? and 
is perfectly in place. ‘Cesar came and saw and conquered ”’ ; 
also he came to conquer. The request “ Will you come to dine 
with me?’ would savour slightly of impoliteness, since the 
obtaining of food is not supposed to be the object of a friendly 
visit. Francis H. Butzer. 





To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


eo? 


Srn,—Permit me to answer “Scrutator’s inquiry in THE 
AcapeMy of the 9th inst., as follows :—1, 3, 7, 9, 11, and 12 
are, I venture to think, inccrrect 5 2, 4, 5, 6, and 8 are correct ; 
and 10 is not.clear. To give reasons would occupy too much 
of your valuable space. P. W. 
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GEO. R. SIMS 


Masterpiece is the 


DEATH GAMBLE 


Should the Present Loose Sys- 
tem of Granting Burial Certi- 
ficates be Altered, or should 
Life Insurance be Abolished ? 











































The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


“There is no more chivalrous knight of the pen than the evergreen Mr. G. R. Sims, nor any 
story-teller who can take fuller advantage of the possibilities of a telling situation Nu man 
has done more than ‘Dagonet’ (Geo. R. Sims) to fulfil the higher duties ef the chivalry of 
penmanship, in ‘riding abroad redressing human wrongs’ and in slaying the dragons of 








ignorance and want in the slums of mcdern_ civilisation. Give him a good cause and fair 
play, and he may be trusted to show the world how bravely effectual is the force of journalism 
when it is exercised upon the side of honour. In this impressive book before us, published 






at a universally popular price, Mr Sims has a theme ripe for his talents, and exploits it with 
indefatigatle spirit and effect. 


THE DEATH GAMBLE 


is, in fact, the trading in death which goes on in our midst in the shape of fraudulent life 
insurance, and Mr. Sims seeks to show the dark side of a financial Llessing by retelling some 
of the most mysterious tales of crime and cruelty which the lust of money has inspired in this 
country during the last 20 or 30 years. The stories are all true, and they are told with a 
master-touch, combining the best qualities of the descriptive journalism of the day. A more 
humanly interesting dccument no student of psychology could desire. Mr. Sims begins with the 
record of Thomas Griffith Wainwright, known among his cronies as the hearticst of geed fellows, 
and was yet in secret the most consummate scoundrel that ever doomed an inneccnt ma to a 
death of torture. There are many stories in the volume, all deeply impressive, and recorded 
with a wholesome distaste for mere sensationalism. So vigorous a vclume should enjey an 
enormous popularity.”—The Daily Telegraph (First Review). 


SECOND LARGE EDITION 
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CORPIO.” 


. . , «. He prides himself on the fact that he Isa hard and terrible 
hitter. Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can 
puta wicked man ‘t»sieep’ with a sonnet In pretty m ch the same way that 
& prize-fghtor puts his opponent to sleep with a Gnished blow. And not only 
does Mr. Chaloner believe In what we may term the sonnetorlal fist, but he 
believes alao {n whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book ts decorated with 
anangry-looking seven thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio.” 
So that when we look to the fair pave Itself we know what toexpect. Nor are 
we disappointe!. Mr, Cnaloner goes to tha opera. Being a good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, he calls ‘ The Devil's 
Ilorseshoe.” We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may concero :— 
‘A fecund sight for a philosapber— 

Rich as Golconda’s miue in lessons rare— 

That gem-bedizen’d “horseshoe” a: th’ Opera, 

Replete w:th costly bags and matrons fair ! 

His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 

His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! 





Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner s 


By J. A. CHALONER 


To Mammon there do they thelr homage pay ; 

Spangl’d with Jewels, satins, silks and lace, 

Crones w::ose old bosoms tn their corsets creak ; 

Beldames whoee slightest gla ce would fright a hors>; 
Ghouls —when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak— 
Their escorts p1rvenus ot feature course. 

Arich array of Luxury and Vice! 

But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 

“Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with'a vengeance, 
The sonnet as a whole ts not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentimental point of view, but it has potnta. Henley might have plumed himself 
on that line about the creaking corsets, and the last line, a towr de forec in ita way, 
reminds us of the withering lrontes o: Byron. It ts only fatr to Mr. Chaloner 
to add that not all bis sonnets are concerned with baok-flaying. . . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper toapoet. We like him best, how- 
ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. . . . His book ts well worth 
possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 

forward as the ehampion of Shakespeare's memory, and lands, with 


the force of a John L. Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. (i. B. SHAW, owing tothe latter's impertinent comments upon Shakespeare. 
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COPE & FENWICK. | 


A Tract for the Churches. 
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THE POND and other Stories. 


By CARL EWALD, 


Author of ‘My Little Boy,” “The Old Room,” &c., &c,  Trans- 
lated from the Danish by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
Jllustrated by Eleven ‘T'wo-Culour Drawings by Harry B. NEILSON. 
Bound cloth in two shades with cover design in colours, 
Large crown svo, 68, net. 






























This isa nature bouk written in this well-known author's most 
delightful style, ‘The daily lives of the birds, beas*s, fishes, and 
insects are revealed by conversations among themselves with a fh 
charm and humour which will appcal tu lovers of nature, both 
young and old. 


AN EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


A Record of Literary Experience. 
By ERNEST FOSTER 


(For 20 years Editor of “(Cassell’s Saturday Journal ”). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. nct. 








Re-appearance of . . 
ey Ess ete Oor 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Original 
Poetry. 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 
New Feature: Literary Articles on all Subjects. 
CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 


be addressed to. . 


“THE THRUSH” Office, 
12 & 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
























SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

















TRUXTON KING. 
By G. B. McCUTCHEON, Author of “ Brewster's 
Millions.” 


A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “Settling Day.” 
; In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“THE MAN WHO 
CAME TO LIFE” 


By ALFRED HURRY, Author of “ In the City.” 


‘'*The Man Who Came to Life’ is a capital yarn, and the average novel- 
reader will feel grateful to the author of this clean, healthy, and thoroughly 
interesting story.”—The Daily Graphic. 






THIS KNOT OF LIFE, 


By M. P. SHIEL. 


THE KING’S MIGNON. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 


THE GREAT APPEAL. 


By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of “Son of Judith,” &e, 


MARCHESTER ROYAL, 


By J. 8. FLETCHER, 


QUIXOTE OF MAGDALEN. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, 


THE FLIGHT OF LORD 
RHINGCREW. 


By GERALD VILLIERS STUART, Author of “The Soul 
of Croesus,” &c, 


THE SHADOW ON THE HOUSE, 
eee WILSON BARRETT, Author of “Father 









F. V. WHITE 6 CO,, Ltd., 17, BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 








The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Buc's 
AN_APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of tke death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum, he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 






THE MAN WITH THIRTY LIVES, 


By HERBERT PYM. 


THE HOUSE OF THE MAJORITY, 


By G. DE VAURIARD, Author of “The Sibyl of Bond 
Street.” 






The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newtcn 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Centritutions skculd be 
addressed. 
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the price of which is 6/-, and the publishers 
Arrowsmith of Bristol and Simpkin & 
Marshall of London. Very rare'y is such 
unanimous praise bestowed upon any author 
as has been acccrded to : 


QUILLER-COUOH- 


for this delightful story. Everyone who can 
enjoy ‘Unbroken amusement — Humour 
abundant and genial—Laughter and excite- 
ment—A happy, inconsequent and eed 
narrative—Surprising incident, infused wi 

pathos and humour—A singular union of the 
romantic spirit and genuine craftsmanship ”— 

in fact, “ A charming book” 

(these epithets are from various reviews) will, 
after having read the book, say with Mr. Panch, 


THANK Q 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Iflustrated, 


A High-cless Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 
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Sportsmen all over the World. 
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PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Book finder 
xtant. Please state -wants -and ask: for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
xchanging any Saleable Books fur othera 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I partioularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham.- Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilization ; Passing of Empires; Struggle 
of Nations, 3 vols, £3 15s., for 45s. Bartholo- 
mew's Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


E T. BOTTOM & CO., 
: BOOKSELLERS, &c. 


32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 
cm SSO Eee 


Typewriting. 


YPEWRITING promptly and. 
accurately done. 10d. per 1, words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Masser, The O.chard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


| SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, | 


Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
not: previously been published in book form. ‘Jhcy include Lord 

| Alfred Douglas's recent work in “The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 








| The DAILY TELEGRAPH says ° | 


“ The Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and s.niplicity, both in the s.mves j 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent eas: wich is 10 small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” | 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no cru lensss in th: slerter volun: of sonnets wiich Lord Alfred Dou las has | 
published. He does not mate the mistake of ovcrloading his sonnets w.th thought, and giving 
them-a burden which bows Licm. There is nothing tortuous or crab sed or obscure in them, 
nordo they sin in the other extreme and fall ints mellifluous banality, Alinost all equally 
deserv: qu.tation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Croslard's note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyd ty cstimat:s of poetry . . . He savsof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteened, and sol ng as the Engish language is understocd! 

This isa high ewom'um ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonucts have potenant and original thought in them. All Lave music and 
the gracious flovv of metre. Without hyferbole or patronige, it ts safe to call thent poetry, 
‘The Dead Pcet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indecd as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 











IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN, 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being.a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. — Feap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LANY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
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William Blackwood & Sons’ 


Autumn Announcements, 1909 
A NOTABLE LIST. 





TRAVELS IN THE UPPER EGYPTIAN DESERTS. 
By ARTHUR F. P. WEIGALL, Chief Inspector of the Department of Antiquities, Upper Egypt. With 
numerous Illus'rations, *s. 6d. net. 

Five thousand years ago the Upper Egyptian Deserts were t'e scene of freat activities. Mr. Weigall 
dezcribe:, ina manner far fiom official, the secrets he has uncar thed from the sands, and the h'story of the Greek, 
Boma», and Byzantive antiquities, of which there is etil plentiful and intimate evidence. Here and there may 
still be found blocks of stone numbered and addres ed to this or that Roman Empero~. He discusses also the 
vexed question of the site of Ophir and Kin: Sulomon’s Mines. A most inte:esting book. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKHNATON, Pharaoh of Egypt. 
By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, 10s. 61. net. 
Akhnaton was the founder of ‘The New Theology” in Egyp’, and the story of his life should therefore be of 
especial interest at the present day. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S FRIENDS. 
By FLORENCE MacCUNN, Author of ‘Mavy Stuart.” With Portraits. 
A book of the greatest interest to a!l lovers of the Great Magician. It contains chapters on Old Ladies of Sir 
Walter's Youth—ra-liament House Fiiends—Makers of the Minstrelxy—Buccleuch Group—Literary Ladies— 
Abbotsford Household —scott’s Relation to o:her Poets, 


LADY WAKE’S REMINISCENCES. 


Edited by LUCY WAKE. Illustrated w:th Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. r 
Like Archbishep Tait and her other brother, Sheriff Tait, Lidy Wake possessed furce of character and intel- 
lectu .1 ab lity, and to the end of he long life she preserved her great intere t in tha world arou d her. Of her 
young days she retained the liveliest secollection, and in her ‘R miniscences "she gives & very graphic and 
Amusing and often touching account ¢f life in Scotland in the beginning of the nineteenth century, Durivg the 
Revolution of 1330 she was close to Paris, a: d her recvl ections of these days are part:cularly vivid. 


THE PASSING OF THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 
By Fe ATBBIE AD PARTE TT, Author of “The Siege and Capitu'ation of Port Arthur,” &c, Tllustrated. 
103. 6d. net. 

Mr. Ashavad-Baitlatt knows Morocco w 1’, having hen special correspondent in that country in 1907 ant 
1908, when he had intervi ws w:th both Abdul Aziz and Moulai el Hafid. Keaders of his other books will know 
pith what vividness and interest Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett can write of those events with which he has become 
jamiliar. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART BLACKIE TO HIS WIFE. 
vyieht a Few Earller Ones to His Parents. Selected and Edited by his Nephew A. STODART WALKER. 
|. 6d. net. 
This year is the centenary of the birth of ore of the most picturesque personalities that Scotland has produced, 
and in these Lette:s mav be found the secret of Professor B'ackie’s amiable characteristics the story of his love 
for all things Celtic, and his fell wship with the grextest +cholare and notable men of his day. Among these last 
were HUXLEY. TYNDAIL, CARLYLE, RUSKIN, BROWNING, TENNYSON, BISMARCK, MANNING, 

NEWMAN, IRVING, and GLADSTONE, 


THE WORK AND PLAY OF A GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR. 


By HERBERT PRESTON-THOMAS, C.B. With a Preface by the Right Hon. John Bu ns, M.P. 10s, 6d. net. 

It may safely be raid that no one has 1 better opportunity for a wide obse: vation of life than a Government 

Inspector, Mr. Preston-Thomas, late Locs] Government Board Inspector for the South-Western Distri-t, bas 

collected in a book may vari d experiences and humorous situations, which he has lit up by wise counsel and a 
good understandin3. 


A HISTORY OF MEDI4:VAL POLITICAL THEORY IN THE WEST. 
By RB. W. CARLYLE, C L.E., Ball.ol College. Oxford ; and A. J. CABLYLE, M.A., Chaplain and Lecturer 
(late Fellow) of University College, Oxford. Vol. II, 15s. net. 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAND: and other Poems. 
By ALFRED NOYES, Author of “ Drake: an Englis1 Epic,” ‘ Forty Singing Seamen,” ‘‘ The Forest of 
ild Thyme,” &e. 6s. net. 
HECTOR AND ACHILLES: a Tale of Troy. 
Rendered into English after the ( hronicle of Homer. By RICHARD SHEEPSHANKS, of the Indian 
Civil Service, somet‘me Senior Classical Sct o!ar, St. John’s College, Cambridge; aud Bell Sch lar, Cam- 
bridgo University. Llustrated by J. F.nnem re. 68. net. 


ROUND ABOUT INDIA. 
ay EDMUND CANDLER, Author of ‘The Unveiling of Lhisa,” “A Vagabond in Asis.” Illustrated. 
. net, 





10s. net, 





Messrs, BLACKWOOD have an 
interesting List of FICTION, and 
Novels that will be found well worth 
fonaing are the following, price 68. 
each -— 


THE PATH TO HONOUR. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of “The Warden of the Marches,” &. 


A MAN’S MAN. 


By IAN HAY, 
Author of ‘The Right Stuff,” &c. 


BLACK MARK. 


By “A WHISPER,” 
A brilliant new Author. 


THE BACKGROUND. 


By W. J. ECCOTT, 
Author cf ‘‘ His Indolence of Arras,” &c. 


SOME EVERYDAY 
FOLK AND DAWN. 


By MILES FRANKLIN, 
Author of “My Brilliant Career.” 











AND IMMEDIATELY— 


CANDLES IN THE 
WIND. 


By MAUD DIVER, 
Author of “Captain Desmond, V. 








Read BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


Contents of OCTOBER Number. 


The Lighter Side of my Official Life. 
. By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 
A Break in the Rains. By EDMUND CANDLER. 
The House of Commons from the Inside as I knew it. 
By the Right Hun. ROBE“ T FARQUHARSON. 
The Sister of Golf. By ANDREW LANG, 
The Cicalas: an Idyll. 


A Man’s Man. Chays. 16, 17. 
By IAN HAY, Author of “The Right Stuff.” 


ORE 
By HENRY NEWBOLT. ani 4 





A Ride through Crete. 
The Tramp Transfigured. 
The Piccanniny. 


Musings without Method. 


Lear ’'—The Acting of the Play—The Garrick of Tradition—K: 
‘azlitt—Sir Henry Irving's Failure—At the Haymarket ‘Theatre 
Shelley's Letters. 


The Three Speeches. 


By Mrs. EDGAR DUGDALE. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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A Selection from Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK 


ACTIONS AND REACTIONS. 


N THREE EDITIONS. 


Uniform Edition, Scarlet Cloth, extra crown eae 6s. 
58. net. 


Pocket Edition, India Paper, limp leather, fcap. 8vo, 
Edition ‘de Luxe (limited to 775 copies’. Hand-made paper, Sateen cloth, 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 





TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS, 


The Water Babies. By 


Charles Kingsley. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by 
Warwick Goble. Crown 4to, 15s. net. Also an Edition 
de Luxe, printed on Hand-made Paper and limited 
to 250 Copies. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


The Forest Lovers. By 


Maurice Hewlett. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 
A. S. Hartrick. 8vo, 5s, net. 

Essays on Some Biblical 
Questions of the Day. 


By Members of the University of Cambridge. Edited by 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. 8vo. 12s. net. 
The 


The Two Empires: 
Church and the World 


By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., late Bishop of 
Durham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Early Church History to 
A.D. 313. By Henry Melvill 


Gwatkin, Author of ‘Selections from Early Writers 
Illustrative of Church History to the Time of 
Constantine.” 2 vols., 8vo, 17s. net. 


Handbook of Marks on 


Pottery and Porcelain. 
By W. Burton, M.A., and R. L. Hobson, BA. Illus- 
trated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Aesthetic as Science of 
Expression & General 
Linguistic. Translated 


from the Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie, 
B.A. (Oxon). 8vo, 1os. net. 








LORD ACTON. 
Lectures on the French 
Revolution. By Lord 


Acton, D.C.L, LL.D., &c. Edited with an Intrcduction 
by John Neville Figgis, M.A., and Reginald Vere 
Laurence, M.A. §&vo, ros, net. 


COLONEL PATTERSON. 


In the Grip of the Nyika. 


Further Adventures in British East Africa. By Lieut.- 
Colonel J. H. Patterson, D.S.O., Author of “The Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo.” With Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS _ SERIES. 
Highways and Byways 
in Middlesex. By Walter 


Jerrold. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and a 
Map. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THOMAS HARDY. 

Time's Laughing-Stocks, 
and other Poems. _ By 
Thomas Hardy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 


A Latin Anthology. With 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d, net; 
limp leather, full gilt back and gilt edge, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


Open Country. 


Hewlett. 
F. Marion 


Stradella. 


Crawford. An Old Italian Love Tale. 


The Keyofthe Unknown. 


By Rosa Nouchette Carey. With a Pcrtrait. 


Maurice 


*,*Macmillan's Autumn Annourcement List Post Free on Application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND M‘CLEURE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. [[n the press, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH COSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. S JOHNSTON. With o 
Preface by the DEAN OF ST PATRICKS. Crowa 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 


Some Chapters on beiny Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A, Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev, W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8:0, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven. ARCHDEACUN DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the BISHOP OF SALISBURY. Second 
Edition. Revised and Eularged. With many Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAYIOUR JESUS CHRIST. with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75 Compositicns aig the work, In Four Volames. Imperial 4to. Published at £12 12s, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. syT. c. prvcues, LLD., 


M.B.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 64. 


Cnurcn Times.—" Pr. Pinches has spared No pains to give usa really good book for popular use,and ft will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES, 


By L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. HALL, M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
INastrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


THE ‘HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS,  rnina Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H.SAYCE, Demy 8vo, cloth Loards, 5s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN LIGHT. _ By the tate WALTER ALLAN MOBERLY, 


Canon of Southwark. With ao Preface by the Lord Bishop of SOUTHWARK.  Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES THROUGH EIGHTEEN CENTURIES. compited trom 


Various Sources by the Rev. FRANCIS &T. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY IN ITS BEGINNINGS. By the Rev. E. H. PEARCE. Svuall 


post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 





$.P..K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Fight Volumes in all. A work of reference to the words in the 
Englisch Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over £00,600 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 8,000 Wood Engraving: and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Hone, the College, aud the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 35s ; half-bouad, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound, 12s. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 
IN THEIR NATURAL COLOURS AND FORM. 


Text by Rev. Prof. HENSLOW, M.A, F.L.S., F.G.8._ With over 200 Coloured Illustrations drawn from, and of 
the size of, the Natural Plant. The Artist, GRACE LAYTON, obtained the Silver Flora Medal from the Horticultural 
Society for these Drawings. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. (In the press. 








London : Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton : 129, North Street. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Here are a few plain words from the Duke of Montrose :— 


Mr. Lloyd George at Newcastle posed as a ram- 
paging Socialist lion encouraging his audience to 
revolution, but in the. House of Commons he cooed 
like a sucking dove. Mr. Lloyd George dared not 
make the speech that he made at Newcastle in the 
House of Commons nor on any platform where the 
people he maligned could contradict his statements. 
Mr. Churchill went one better in invective. He was 
such a puritan that one would think he took his daily 
chop and his glass of ale in company with Mr. Keir 
Hardie or Mr. Victor Grayson at the nearest public- 
house. He abhorred the vulgar luxuries of the rich! 
But let them take up any fashionable newspaper and 
they would find that Mr. Churchill dined and supped 
at a rich hotel, and was so fond of fashionable parties 
that he even squeezed himself through the exclusive 
portals of Lord Lansdowne’s house. 


“Political hypocrites” was his Grace’s summing-up of the 
characters of Mr. Asquith’s fearful and wonderful lieu- 
tenants. It is severe but just. 


We have received the following letter from Mr. Arthur 
Waugh :— 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Sre,—In your issue of October 16 you quote a 
review from a new publication entitled The Poetical, 
of which you say that it “bristles with unblushing 
distortions of critical facts,” and add, “the notice is 
signed ‘A. W.,’ which may or may not mean Arthur 
Waugh.” Allow me to say that in this case it may 
not mean Arthur Waugh. I had never heard of The 
Poetical till I read your paragraph, nor do I know 
anything of the book reviewed.—Your obedient 
servant, ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Google 





Our precise words were: “The notice we have quoted is 
signed ‘A. W.,’ which may or may not mean Arthur 
Waugh.” That is to say, we had two guesses, and one of 
them was right. So that on the whole Mr. Arthur Waugh’s 
communication is a trifle superfluous. 


In view of our recent strictures regarding certain of his 


| novels, Mr. John Long would appear to have ceased sending 


us the usual review copies of his publications. This is your 
outraged publisher all over; but it will not serve Mr. John 
Long in the least; for we shall still continue to keep a 
sharp eye on his output, and if at any time he should 
venture upon the publication of another novel in the man- 
ner of “The Yoke” or “The Hazard of the Die,” he may 
depend upon hearing from us. Mr. Long is, unfortunately, 


| not singular in his views as to the nature of the relation- 


ship between the publishing trade and a critical journal. 
Broadly, the view of the publishing trade is that the 
moment a newspaper takes it upon itself to do its duty 
by a stupid or doubtful book, that paper must have no 
further advertisements and no further books for review. 
Fortunately, THz Acapemy is in a position to do without 
both if needs be. And in any case it will never descend 
to the category of professedly critical journals. which are 
really little more than “ puffing” sheets for the publisher. 
We do not wish to make odious comparisons, especially 
where we ourselves are concerned. But we should like 
the editor of the Atheneum, not to mention the editors of 
the Spectator, the Outlook, and the Saturday Review, to 
explain to us where they have been and why they have stood 
aloof while we have fought our battle with Mr. John Long 
over “The Yoke” and other improper books. Of course, 
the excellent gentlemen will explain that it is not for them 
to interfere, and that if they did interfere they would 
merely be advertising the books concerned. On the other 
hand, Mr. John Long still continues his advertisements in 
these journals and doubtless believes in his heart that 
their editors are exceedingly discreet and pleasant gentle- 
men. The fact that they have a duty to the public is of 
no consequence. 


Our remarks with regard to a sonnet to Mr. Harry 
Lauder have moved a reader to the following effusion : — 

“Great Harry, tired in no uneasy crown, 

Such as the bauble loved and feared of kings, 

No puppet thou, dangled on lordly strings, 

But circled with a wreath of thistledown ; 

Wider than Wallace’s is thy renown, 

A goodlier furrow hast thou ploughed than Burns, 

Making the most of either world by ‘turns,’ 

A bright archangel, though a brighter clown. 

How blest to stand as king and fool in one, 

To prove the joke indubitably Scotch, 

Being applauded and thine own applauder ; 

Out of thy silence wresting double fun, 

As those who serve yet only stand and watch, 

More Harry lauded even than Harry Lauder.” 


Of course we do not profess to applaud such an effort. 
At the same time it is quite as good as the average “son- 
net” which is now being turned out by the elect. 


On July 24 last we received the following letter: — 
59 and 60, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 
July 23, 1909. 
GunTLEMEN,—The attention of my clients, Messrs. 
Greening and Co., Ltd., has been drawn to some 
articles in a paper published by you and called Tue 
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Acapemy, in the issues of June 12 and 19 last. The 


part of the article chiefly complained of in the issue , 
of June 12 is the paragraph beginning, “Yet on close | 


examination,” and going on to say, “for example, the 
head and front of one of the religious high-toned 
houses is a large shareholder in one of the grub along 
foolish low comedian anything for money houses.” That 
in the issue of June 19 is a paragraph stating that 
“the bright young man in question is connected with 
two publishing firms who carry on two different classes 


of business, for while one firm, in which he is the | 


principal shareholder, is engaged in publishing 
religious works and translations of various Christian 
liturgies, the other has gone in chiefly for dubious stories 
of a highly-spiced character and anything else that will 
bring grist to the mill without actually compelling the 
intervention of the police.” 
lined) of both these quotations is evidently intended 
to refer to my clients. My clients consider the words 
used are a gross libel on their manner of doing busi- 
ness, and they have instructed me to say that unless 
you at once agree to sign such an apology as may be 
acceptable to them, and to pay the costs of insertion 
of such apology in the Times and two newspapers, 
together with the legal costs of and incidental to such 
an apology, they will at once institute proceedings 
against you and will claim substantial damages as 
compensation. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ep. FirzGERap. 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 


63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Needless to say, we have not agreed to sign an apology ; 
nor do we propose to apologise; neither have we inserted 
an apology in the 7imes or other newspapers. And we 
are still without Messrs. Greening’s writ, though three 
clear months have passed since they demanded that we 
should apologise at once. We make no comment. It is 
worth noting, however, that the E. Fitzgerald who signs 
the above letter would appear to be the same E. Fitz- 
gerald whose name figures on the record of the Re-Union 
Magazine, Ltd., at Somerset House, and that Mr. A. E. 
Manning Foster, who, with Mr. John Long’s reader, is 
responsible for the promotion of the Re-Union Magazine, 
also happens to be a shareholder in Greening’s, and 
formerly took an active part in the management of the 
business—doubtless “out of deep religious conviction.” 


We have received from Vanity Fuir a slip proof headed 
“For Busy Editors—Extracts from this week’s Vanity 
Fair.’ As these extracts are presumably for quotation, 
we take the opportunity to reprint the first six of them. 


If this business of living is indeed to be made worth 
going through, then we must veil our eye from its 
realities, as the Eastern women veil their faces from 
the gaze of men. 


As a matter of fact, the whole business of living and 
dying is a very sordid, prosaic thing, taking it all 
round, but a little imagination can convert it into a 
Utopian dream. 


There are, we fear, a good many dramatic reviewers 
who carry on an unholy Jiaison with the advertising 
agent, and the worth of a paper’s dramatic criticism 
may often be judged by the amount of its theatrical 
advertising. 

It is from every point of view unfortunate that the 
contest is to be a three-cornered one. The issue for 
each of the parties has been needlessly obscured, and 
what promised to be a particularly interesting election 
has lost most of its significance. 
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It is obvious that, in the present temper of the 
Liberal party, the question of compromise is not worth 
discussing, nor can any compromise be imagined 
which, if reasonably satisfactory to them, would not 
be almost as damaging to Tariff Reform as the com- 
plete measure would be. The simple fact is that both 
parties stand to lose heavily by any attempt at com- 
promise. 

Ferrer was well known as a man fighting hotly and 
often injudiciously for intellectual freedom, and that 
is what the Church has never dared yield. Ferrer, 
too, has “lit a flame that will not soon die out,” and 
if Spain is spurred to throw off the choking clutch 
of a base and decayed religion he will not have died 
in vain. Once more religious bigotry and intolerance 
has overshot its aim, and still another branch of the 


Church, in seeking to save its life, has probably 
lost it. : 


With his own scissors Mr. Harris (or is it Mr. Norman 
Roe?) goes out of his way to show us what sort of a journal 
Vanity Fair really is. Life from our contemporary’s 
point of view “is a very sordid prosaic thing,” and for our 
part we are inclined to the opinion that “sordid” and 
“prosaic” are epithets which best fit the paragraphs we 
have quoted, the first five of them being eminently prosaic, 
not to say downright flat and unprofitable, and the sixth 
sordid beyond belief. In view of the fact that our con- 
temporary has been on the mend for some weeks past and 
is now offering its readers two excellent cartoons each 
week, as well as a calendar of fashionable doings, it is 


amazing that paragraphs like the Ferrer paragraph should 
be allowed to creep in. 


Here is Clement Shorter again : — 


The firm of Macmillan has given the lie to the 
emphatic statement that it proposed to discontinue the 
series of sevenpenny novels by the publication of five 
more. Not being a novelist of the hour, I am very 
glad of the decision. It is good to be able to beguile 
a railway journey with pleasant little volumes of this 
kind, neatly bound, well printed—Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s best novel, “A Cigarette-maker’s Romance,” 
Mr, Clark Russell’s “Strange Elopement,” and Miss 
Rhoda Broughton’s “ Nancy,” for example. 


The firm of Macmillan is an excellent firm, and though 
we have never troubled ourselves with Macmillan’s seven- 
penny reprints—or, for that matter, anybody else’s—we 
are not sorry to know that their publication is being con- 
tinued. But why such tragical language, Mr. Shorter? A 
person who would give anybody the lie about a sevenpenny 
reprint is surely an ass. 


A full length, brand-new novel for a shilling will no 
doubt delight the inner bosom of parsimonious Bayswater. 
In any case, Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. are about to 
publish such a novel “as an experiment.” It is true that 
the author is merely Mr. William Le Queux, and conse- 
quently the results may not prove much that will be useful. 
For our own part we should hold to the opinion that new 
shilling novels are impossible from the author’s point of 
view. If Mr. Stanley Paul can assure us that an author 
is going to get anything like adequate or reasonable pay- 
ment out of his work when he publishes a new full-length 
novel for a shilling we shall be glad, but we doubt it. It 
is not often that we go out of our way to praise a publishing 
firm, but while we are writing of Messrs. Stanley Paul and 
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Co. we may congratulate them upon the fact that they 
appear to have steadfastly set their faces against indecent 
or doubtful fiction. They are a young firm, but already 
they are doing one of the biggest publishing businesses in 


London, which goes to show that pornography is not essen- | 


tial to success. Mr. William Le Queux is not the kind of 
novelist for whom we can profess any respect. But we 
would rather see a hundred thousand persons reading Mr. 
Le Queux—terrible as the vision might appear to us—than 
one person reading Mr. Hubert Wales. 


The following correspondence speaks for itself : — 
October 12, 1909. 


Dear Siz,—We beg to inform you that, commencing | 


with the issue of November 4, The New Age will be 
enlarged and the price will be 3d. We therefore beg 
to notify you that in consequence of this increased 
price your present subscription will expire with the 
issue dated February 3, 1910.—Yours faithfully, 
p.p. The New Age Press, Ltd. 
F. Patwer, Manager. 
Dear Siz,—And I beg to inform you, in reply to 
your memorandum of October 12, that, having 
accepted my subscription until June, 1910, if you 
cause it to “expire” earlier, you will be sued by me 
for breach of contract.—Yours faithfully, 
October 18, 1909. 
Deas Siz,—We are in receipt of your favour of the 
16th inst., and we beg to inform you that we have no 
desire to cause you to go to law over the question of 
your subscription. We fully intended that in cases 
like yours we should fulfil our contract to the letter.— 
Yours faithfully, 
p.p. The New Age Press, Ltd. 
F. Parmer, Manager. 


It would be interesting to know what The New Age pro- 
poses to do in cases which are not “like yours.” Also, who 
in the name of thunder is going to give threepence for The 
New Age. 


We have received the following paragraph from Messrs. 
Dent :— 


The quest for originality in art or literature ends 
for the most part in failure. Works that pretend to 
this quality are too often simply derivations in dis- 
guise, or unintelligible monstrosities. In issuing “A 
Book of Whimsies,” however, Messrs. J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., are confident that its reception will justify 
their claim to have discovered what must, in the 
process of time if not immediately, be acknowledged 
as the most fantastic and truly original book of 
humour since “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” 
With this superlative the comparison is at an end, 
for the whole reception of the two books is totally 
dissimilar. “A Book of Whimsies” is not primarily, 
perhaps, a book of humour at all. Its appeal is per- 
sonal, subjective, based on a definite, though elusive, 
philosophic vision, and presenting tu attitude towards 
actual life so sanely odd, so brilliantly naive, as to 
give a shock to the reader’s intelJect, as well as to his 
sense of the grotesque. As for t&e twelve pictures— 
one for each whimsy—which arc reproduced in the 
colours of the originals, they are not so much addi- 
tions, illustrative of the text, as an essential comple- 
ment to it. The book has, in short, grown a single 
unity in the minds of its authors, Geoffrey Whitworth 
and Keith Henderson, and the result is a volume 
which should achieve an unique place in the records 
of pictorial and literary collaboration. 


We shall refer again to this matter after Messrs. J. M. 
Dent have published “ Whimsies.” 
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L’ECCLESIASTE 
(From Leconte de Lisle.) 


Better a living dog—the Preacher’s cry— 
Than a dead lion. As a shade, a breath, 
All things are vain, and the world withereth 

And all the grave is filled with vanity ; 

And where, a promontory in the sky, 

The summit of his tower reared its height 
His eyes have oversoared the ancient night, 


Silent, upon a throne of ivory. 


How vain the tale, old amorist of the sun, 
Of Death “the be-all and the end-all.” 


Can lose himself within it utterly, 


None 


For I forever, at perennial strife 
With fears and fervours of the eternal life, 


Hear the long wail of immortality. 


WITH FAIR, WIDE MARGINS 


The tall man, who stooped ever so slightly, and whose 
dark eyes peered through glasses, spoke to the bookseller, 
demanding a certain classic; the fellow became attentive. 
“ Any particular edition, sir?” inquired he. 

The customer's answering voice grew portentous in its 
solemnity, the involuntary, infinitesimal, occasional in- 
clination became a pronounced defect. 

“The one with the widest margins,” confided he. 

Most of us are in spirit the sworn brethren of this 
bibliophile; albeit there are some, connoisseurs of first 
editions, ravening devourers of rarities, preservers of 
uncut pages, who would cry out upon us for iconoclasts. 
To these their printed pages lose the full half of their 
wonder; for a book that must not be sullied is but a 
chastened joy, even as a book that is borrowed, and must 
in season depart from the shelves that have rejoiced to 
harbour it. 

The marking of a book, in truthful prosaism, is but 
the covering of a fair white page with unsightly pencil- 
marks, and the one legitimate incitement thereto is the 
constraint of an overpowering desire. To the man who 
commentates, single-eyed, regarding only his own good 
pleasure, even your bibliomaniac may extend his 
clemency; for of these are the marginalists of genius, 
whose dog’s-eared, scrabbled volumes command the rever- 
ence of auction rooms. 

So material an end is but a sorry reward of a most 
intangible action; and if we set our hope upon any such 
mundane achievement, we may be assured that our ideal 
is no more than a false eidolon; for the proper under- 
standing of whose futility, it is only necessary that we 
should seek out some book whose notes in our own hand 
are of youthful date. Impassioned appreciation of some 
purple passage fronts us pitilessly, in all its unblushing 
infinitude of foolishness ; with shamefast scorn we are fain 
to deny the authorship of this virtuous digression, of 
that platitudinous piece of wisdom. We would give much 
for the privilege of half-an-hour’s talk with this cocksure 
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youngster, that we might wither him with our sarcasm, 
or mildly insinuate, from the white heights of our present 
infallible wisdom, the unreasonable folly of his ways. 

This fond aspiration, duly considered in a cruel day- 
light mood, recedes into the region of glorious impossibili- 
ties; for this unwise critic is forever fled from us into 
the region of our forgotten identities; leaving nothing 
tangible as token of his unbelievable existence, save these 
indiscretions which we are now seeking, not altogether 
vainly, to eradicate with breadcrumb and india-rubber. 

Nathless, like warnings will never deter any one of us 
from the perilous joy of margin-defiling. To the new 
book belongs the easy chair, the pointed pencil, the 
critical mind—(save in the rare case of unbridled enthu- 
siasm for some newly encountered masterpiece). Are not 
these four things, in the sight of every true booklover, one 
and inseparable? 

There are many false palliations, alien utterly to the one 
true excuse of personal delight, which serve to stimulate 
the demand for lead pencils; none of whose apologists 
dare face upstanding the challenging wherefore. Most 
honourable of these delinquents is he who marks for 
instruction; making laborious preparation for that so 
problematical time when he shall desire to come hastily 
upon the salient passages of the work. Whether from 
laziness, or spurred by a too rigid sense of economy, he 
takes his pages for his notebook; for all his pains, this 
man is but a simpleton; who perceives neither the true 
end of reading, nor the indubitable pleasures of note- 
making ; towards him we point but a momentary accusing 
finger. Yet there remains a third, for whom steadfastly 
let us conserve the vials of our wrath: he who marks 
vaingloriously. 

This man is not uncommonly a mere phonograph or 
duplicating-machine for recording and uttering forth to 
a greedily expectant world the casually uttered opinions 
of other folk. These he will retail as original and solemn 

profundities ; he is veritably a parasife upon the fair tree 
of literature. 

He writes epigrams upon his pet chapter-headings, and 
defaces blank half-pages with snippets of superfluous 
criticism ; inspired, enthralled the while by a shadowy 
hope that some day, some one, reading at hazard, may 
proclaim the note-taker to be a great man. Nay, more 
than this; that, long after, in the inevitable just order 
of events, he is become a notability, and the desired 
of dinner-parties, some ghoul of literature, labouring in 
his customary fashion among the dusty by-ways and 
deserted courts of the House of Fame, will surely disinter 
this copy of Lamb’s Essays, that fusty Plutarch, and will 
joyously publish a new edition forthwith—annotated by 
Xerxes Smith. So Xerxes, offering incense at the grate- 
ful shrine of his own vanity, lifts up his small, shrivelled 
heart, and bestirs his pencil. 

True it is that, or ever his annotated edition braves 
the cold light of a publisher’s office, the great one shall 
have ceased to pour upon the little people (with whom so 
lately he was yoke-fellow) the effulgence of his accumu- 
lated wisdom, shall have tumbled from his unsteady pin- 
nacle into a dusty grave; not for this or any kindred 
reffection shall he subdue the ravages of his pencil; nor 
is he the first nonentity that has comforted the grey 
oblivion of his days with melancholy visions of posthumous 
fame. 

It is with @ quite pitiable infrequency that marginal 
notes amount to anything more than unnecessary remarks. 
Aforetime, books were printed beautifully, and in no great 
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number, and folk had both opportunity and inclination to 
savour slowly each work they read; for the tyrannous 
domination of evening editions and little paragraphs was 
not yet impending. In these decadent days, when we have 
given even so much thought to an author as goes to the 
making of a marginal note, we make haste to adorn it 
with clear type and even spacing, and to offer it to some 
editor, hungering for its like. So unfailing is the appetite 
of this universal editor, that if our veriest impertinence 
of criticism fails to get itself recorded somewhere, it 
augurs ill for our common business capacity. 

Certes, to confine our marginal notes to our note-books 
is humanely to permit our crowded volumes to retain 
unspoiled the dreamy peacefulness of their existence. 
Assuredly, many of the notes which all of us have some- 
time compelled them to hug between outraged covers must 
have caused their unhappy authors to wriggle in their rest. 
Besides—and herein perhaps, lies the true solution of the 
undoubted decline in marginal note-making—our modern 
degenerate books have their margins over-narrow. There 
is scarce one wide enough for even a spiced epigram. 
Alas! for the forspent breadth and leisure. 
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THE LOGOS 


The Philosophy of the Fourth Gospel. By Rav. J. 8. Joux- 
ston. (London: 8.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.) 

The Patriarchate of Jerusalem. By Archdeacon Downe, 
D.D. (London: 8.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.) 

Present Controversy on Prayer. By F. R. Montaomery 
Hircncocx, B.D. (London: §8.P.C.K. 2s.) 


By Canon Heney Lewis, M.A. (London: 
2s.) 


Life as Service. 


8.P.C.K. 


Mr. Jonnsron has succeeded in writing a remarkable book. 
He has not only supplied us with a careful study of the 
Logos-Doctrine, but has also given us a true conception 
of its fundamental significance. When he grasped the fact 
of the Evangelical being separate and distinct from the 
Hebraic or Hellenic conceptions of Christian dogma, he 
fathomed the Johannine meaning. Indeed, the con- 
ception of the Logos-Doctrine, as an interpretation of 
Christ’s Divinity, from any other point of view than that 
of Mr. Johnston’s Evangelical point of view, would at 
once implicate a philosophic and alien conception, euch 
as that which is to be found in the Judaic or Hellenic 
conceptions of the Logos. Thus, neither the views of 
Dr. Inge, nor those of the German scholar, Emil Schirer, 
can merit serious consideration. For how could the 
Logos-Doctrine of the Evangelist be held to be associated 
with any ideal, and therefore philosophical, conception 
of Christian Divinity, when he was one of the Master's 
own disciples during His Fellowship with man as a man? 
So, if the possibility existed for the Evangelist to give a 
hypothetical interpretation of the Logos, which 
undoubtedly he did when he used the phrase, “In the 
beginning was the Word,” there was no possible form of 
philosophy to his subsequent dealing with the Word, other- 
wise his belief in his Lord’s teaching, as the Logos which 
was “in the beginning” (God’s Word), would have been 
a self-contradiction. In other words, the Evangelist 
would have been supporting that which he was unable 
to realise, and therefore what he could not and did not 
believe—a somewhat superfluous task. John, of all the 
Apostles—and it is significant to notice here that this 
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man was the bosom disciple of the Christ—is the only 
one who recognised the dangers of script, and, recognising 
them, he sought to avoid them. Hence his famous reference 
to the Christ source of his script, “In the beginning was 
the Word.” 

It seems to be entirely overlooked that the Gospels, 
and therefore the history of Christ, came into existence 
after the source of those Gospels, and therefore the Logos 
basis of them, had gone forth from the flesh—that is to 
say, after Christ was crucified. This is a fact of supreme 
importance and significance, for from it we gather that 
the writings of the Apostles—to wit, the New Testament— 


can only be of any real moment from a point of view | 


Either we must believe from | 
| far as the Resurrection was concerned, the Word had 


of the Book of Genesis. 
the Apostolic writings that Christ rose again and joined 
the Father (Logos) Who was in the beginning (Genesis), 
or we must believe that there was no Resurrection. 


it is a personal or free choice of transcendence (living 
with Christ in God), or a persons! or free choice of 
Immanence (living with God in Self—that is, without 
Christ, and therefore without Fellowship or Son-ship with 
God). To quibble about the Incarnation and the Resur- 
rection, therefore, simply amounts to a matter, not of 
Christian relevance, but of Christian irrelevance or sel- 
fishness. Here we have the very ground of the Pan- 
theistical Gnosticism or self-conscious subjection to the 
Cosmos, which constitutes the Deitic or objective form 
of Jewish theology, the Christian or historic form of Gen- 
tile theology, and the Rational negative or Gnosis of 
pure or originally human philosophy. Mr. Johnston’s 
sound judgment and skilful interpretation of his theme 
is due to his clear perception of the various anthropo- 
morphic limitations of thought. Thus we find him con- 
sistently refuting every covert attempt made to contra- 
dict the essentially Catholic form of the Johannine Logos- 
Doctrine. He tackles and disposes of the mean assertions 
which would make a sophist, since they would make a 
philosopher, of the Christian Apostle. He objects strenu- 
ously both to Judaic and Hellenic forms of Johannine 
- distortion, and with irresistible logical force. The Hebrew 
Logos, as a human formula, introduces a negative sense 
to the script of God. The Hellenic Logos on the other 
hand, as an abstract of the human formula, is a reductio 
ad absurdum. Thus, in the Logos of Philo, we get the 
religious Hebrew blend of what Mr. Johnston terms 
“Platonic Transcendentalism and Stoic Pantheism.” The 
whole purpose of the Johannine Prologue {s made clear 
by the author’s exposure of the conditions under which 
the Fourth Evangelist wrote :— 

“It was a time when the din of change was in the air. 
Jerusalem was in ruins, the Temple was destroyed, all the old 
land-marks were ne ; the Christian Church had now definitely 
broken with Judaism, the Gospel has left Jewish soil and 
now boldly flung itself on a strange world; Ephesus had become 
for a time the headquarters of the Christian Church, and 
Ephesus was only a stopping-place on the way to Rome. If 
Christianity was to succeed, or even to survive, it must find 
some method of making itself understood by the Gentile world. 
The Judaistic conception of the Messiah could never find a 
lodgment in Hellenic minds; it was unintelligible, and its 
Jewish aspect seemed moreover to stamp Christianity as a 
national] and not as a universal religion. What was wanted 
was a suitable equivalent for Messiah, and a formula which 
would make Christianity not a national but an imperial 
religion. Such a formula was the Logos.” 


Our conclusion from this is that the fact of the Resur- 
rection had created what the fact of the Incarnation 
(Christ’s human existence) could not create—viz., a 
historic separation of fact. This historic break between 
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| the present day, for the crisis in the Faith is a similar 





the Divine Immaneace and the Divine Transcendence of 
Christ called for a reconciliation. The Evangelist evidently 
was the only disciple of the Master who really perceived 
and overcame the difficulty by a scriptural form of recon- 
ciliation. There can be no shadow of doubt about this. 
The Faith, as Mr. Johnston so pointedly discovers, had 


i to be saved to posterity in a Catholic (the author uses 


the word imperial) form. In fact, it had to be rescued 
from Judaic and Hellenic misrepresentation, and, indeed, 
from all foreign corruption. And it was saved and rescued, 
and by the very bosom friend and follower of Christ. 
John, let us remember, had heard the Word spoken from 
the Flesh, and knew the Word to be still in the Flesh, 
since it dwelt in the Evangelist’s own body; though, as 


since become a matter of Christian Transcendence (Divine 
as separate from a created or flesh Incarnation). The sig- 
nificance of all this musi bear a note of warning to us of 


crisis, though, because of & thousand independent sources 
of modification, it has become alarmingly complex. Thus, 
the Gentile danger of destruction is even more serious 
than a Judaic or Hellenic destruction, simply because a 
universal or Catholic destruction of Christianity is 
threatened, and not merely a philosophic overthrow. 
Judaic and Hellenic opposition was only attended by 
peculiar arrest, but a universal check to Christian belief, 
such as must emanate from a Gentile refutation of it, 
would be nothing less than fatal to the whole world. The 
immense value, therefore, of this remarkable work, and 
it is remarkable in a multiple sense, may be justly appre- 
ciated when it is understood, as the author wishes it to 
be understood, that the Johannine Logos-Doctrine is the 
Divine basis of Christianity, since it is the Genesis or true 
Catholic form of interpreting Holy Script. The Fourth 
Gospel, in point of fact, contains the vital elements of 
instruction both of the Old and the New Testaments. For 
upon it rest, not only a Catholic reconciliation between 
God and Man, but likewise an historic or scriptural recon- 
ciliation between the Judaic, Hellenic, and Evangelistic 
or Primitive forms of Christianity. The importance of 
Mr. Johnston’s book is so stupendous, so far-reaching, 
so closely exposed, that the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has cause for great rejoicing on its part, since 
it may be held to have in its possession the key to the 
supreme unity of Christendom—the Jewish and Greek 
Churches included. 

Such a prospect should give birth to a widespread 
interest in Archdeacon Dowling’s book on the Patriar- 
chate of Jerusalem, which gives a succinct, if rather a 
compressed, account of the present-day state of the 
Patriarchate. The book not only courts one’s interest by. 
its careful method and rare material of description, but 
possesses an additional attraction in the form of an excel- 
lent series of illustrations, among which may be mentioned 
a copy of the famous Madaba Mosaic map. 


The pitiful check to Syrian development, which appears 
to be due to Moslem supremacy, is to be deplored, more 
so from the fact that a Syrian stimulus within the orthodox 
Eastern Church can only emanate from a Syrian source 
of initiative. The Bishop of Salisbury provides a preface 
to the work, in which the idea is formulated that any 
prejudice which may still exist with respect to a resident 
bishop in the Holy City, will be dispelled by evidence 
of the value of Anglican influence. 

Mr. Montgomery Hitchcock’s book is a further example 
of the important ventures of the S.P.C.K., since it may 
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be said to deal with the personal danger, and, not like 
Mr. Johnston’s book, with the universal danger, which 
is threatening the destruction of the Christian Faith of 
to-day. Thus, if the Logos-Doctrine is absolutely neces- 
sary to Christian formula, prayer is absolutely necessary 
to its continuity. For without prayer there can be no 
subjection to the profession of Christianity. 

The objection to prayer, as Mr. Hitchcock discovers, 
springs from two non-spiritual sources—viz., from 
Philosophy and Science. 

But the very movement of both these principles is to 
put a negative on that which is by that which is not—to 
bring chaos rather than order into the spiritual world. 
Experience does nothing else than prove this. Are we 
then to go against experience, and surrender our souls, for 
such chaotic guidance, to Philosophy and Science? There 
is some hidden force within our human nature, essentially 
a supplicant force, which is wholly antagonistic to such 
insidious forms of deception; and it is this supplicant 
power which depends for its conscious reality in prayer. 
For prayer, as our author argues, is fundamentally a soul 
form of desire, and as such it transcends, and therefore 
cannot be satisfied with or answered by the acquisition 
of any particular needs. If Mr. Johnston’s volume exposes 
the Christian value of the Logos, Mr. Hitchcock’s book, 
on the other hand, exposes the Christian value of prayer. 
The two together constitute a very important synopsis of 
religious instruction. This, however, is not all, for there 
is still Canon Henry Lewis’s book to deal with. Its key 
is servitude, and at a time when Humanity appears to be 
so completely the subject of a self-form of servitude, its 
spiritual or self-sacrificing ground of servitude is alive 
with momentous issues. Where we have previously dealt 
with the formation and continuity of the Christian Faith 
we have here to deal with the very substance of it. 

Canon Lewis takes the life of Epictetus as his primary 
example of moral, as apart from immoral, servitude. This 
man was but a Roman slave, and a cripple into the bargain. 
He had no inspiring religious creed to support him. Yet, 
as Canon Lewis truly says, the man who could look out 
on life as Epictetus did, was a great man. Could greater 
wisdom, for instance, be found in your books of philosophy 
than was uttered by this poor slave and cripple? 

“T must die.” 

“Must I then die lamenting?” 

“T must be put in chains.” 

“Must I then also lament?” 

“T must go into exile.” 

“Does any man then hinder me from going with smiles and 
cheerfulness and contentment?” 

“Tell me the secret which you possess.’ 

“T will not, for this is in my power.” 

“ But I will put you in chains.” 

Man, what are you talking about? Me in chains? You 
may feiter my leg, but my will not even Zeus himself can over- 
power. 

“T will throw you into prison.” 

“My poor body, you mean.” 

Ae ent your head off.” 
beak ee then, have I told you that my head alone cannot 

Such wisdom, and from out of the mouth of a slave, 
may well act as food for thought to your philosophic 
Pedagogue. Canon Lewis, equal to the mission he under- 
takes, enlarges upon the dangers, not merely of an 

ae self-servitude, but of a socialistic self-servitude. 

| a eee the few who can read the signs of the times. 

is Sounds even in the professed humanity of Socialism, 

fics. fine pag material gain rather than material sacri- 

Man suffer, es » it is not because of any self-sacrifice that 
» but because of the lack of it. 
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Not the least important of the many chapters in this 
instructive volume is the one dealing with the menace from 
modern institutional forces. To expect the State to take 
upon itself the entire responsibility of the individual, 
thus leaving him no responsibility whatsoever, is an alarm- 
ing form of blind policy. Institutionalism is but a poor 
substitute for a conscious morality. Canon Lewis argues 
soundly when he says that history has no encouragement 
for the view that a nation is to be saved by its institu- 
tionslism : — 


“In Rome it was one of the big causes which brought 
the decline and break-up of the empire. In France it led to 
the terrible experiments of the Revolution. In England it is 
responsible for much that makes thinking people afraid. And 
it needs no great insight to see that for the next twenty years 
the personal as against the institutional type of service will 
have tu struggle for existence.” 


A timely warning, and a safe one, indeed, to come from 


the Church. 

Space hardly permits of any further criticism, but 
enough has been said to show that we have here an 
uncommon collectioa of very important religious works. 
Works, be it said, that not only deserve, but ought to 
receive, universal study and consideration. 


“DOCTOR DEE” 


The Life of John Dee (1527—1608). 
Suita. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir is indeed remarkable that three hundred years should 
have passed since John Dee’s death without producing a 
biography of a personage “so conspicuous, so debatable, 
so remarkably picturesque.” Dee, ever since he arranged 
some mechanism for a performance of the “ Peace ” of Aris- 
tophanes by which Trygaeus was hoisted on his beetle to 
the Palace of Zeus, has had the advantage—or disadvan- 
tage—of being surrounded by a legend. During his life- 
time, indeed, his reputation was a disadvantage; then 
afterwards he was censured as “an old imposturing 
juggler,” a “ fanatic quack,” and an “ invocator of devils.” 
In Dee’s preface to Henry Billingsley’s “Euclid” (1570) 
he refers to the popular belief that he was a conjurer, 
and asks whether a modest Christian philosopher ought, 
on account of certain marvellous feats, naturally contrived, 
to be considered “a companion of helhounds”? 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in Dee’s early career 
is his remarkable attempt to found a national library of 
books and MSS. In 1556 he presented to Queen Mary a 
supplication for the recovery and preservation of ancient 
writings and monuments. He had seen the monasteries 
dissolved and their collections dispersed, and he prayed 
the Queen to take the opportunity of forming a library at 
a trifling cost. He proposed that a commission should be 
appointed to inquire what valuable manuscripts existed, 
and that those reported on favourably should be borrowed 
and a fair copy made. He himself generously offered his 
services in procuring copies of MSS. in the great libraries 
on the Continent. “God knoweth my zeale to honest and 
true knowledge; for which my flesh and bones should 
make the marchandize, if the cause required,” he wrote 
to Cecil, and this proposal of his shows that this was no 
empty boast. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, Dee’s first commission 
was to name an auspicious day for the Coronation. 
Throughout her reign he continued to sue for appoint- 
ments; but the Queen, though personally friendly to him, 
and encouraging him in “his studies philcsophicall and 
mathematicall,” fed him with promises, and the promised 
benefice did not fall to him. He was anxious to have a 
living with no cure of souls attached, for, as he says, 
a cura animarum annexa did terrifie me to deal with 

em.” 
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Before 1570, he took up his abode at Mortlake. In 1574 
we find him writing to Burleigh, praying that the Queen 
would grant him the right to all treasure trove in the 
kingdom. He promises Burleigh one-half. “The value,” 
he adds, characteristically, “of a mine is a matter for 
King’s Treasure, but a pott of two or three hundred 
pounds hid in the ground, wall, or tree, is but the price 
of a good book, or instrument for perspective astronomy, 
or some feat of importance.” 

In 1577 the Court was greatly alarmed by the appear- 
ance of a comet, and Dee was summoned to Windsor, 
where the Queen listened for three days to his discourses. 
On another occasion, he was hurriedly called in to prevent 
the mischief to her Majesty's person apprehended from a 
waxen image of her with a pin stuck in its breast, that 
had been found in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In 1581 begins 
the most interesting portion of Dee's life, his experimenis 
in crystal-gazing. On May 25 of that year he enters in 
his diary, “I had sight in chrystalle offered me, and I 
saw.” Dee’s “Book of Mysteries”—a sort of sixteenth- 
century “Proceedings of the Psychical Society ”’—is per- 
haps the earliest attempt to relate consecutive psychic 
revelations. Soon after this, he became acquainted with a 
certain Edward Kelley, alias Talbot, a reputed adept in 
the occult sciences. Kelley had been convicted of forgery, 
and had lost his ears in the pillory, and to hide his 
disfigurement he constantly wore a black skull-cap. Dee’s 
naive revelation of the turbulent and unstable character 
of his “skryer” is an interesting human document. 
Kelley’s own attitude to the communications of the 
“angels” was, or professed to be, that of scepticism. 
“Let them give me somewhat profitable to my body, or 
some wisdom to my mind’s behoof, and then I will believe 
in them,” he cries; and a “wicked spirit” assures him 
that these practices would “never come to any fruitful 
end,” the one prophecy of the angels that was abundantly 
justified. Dr. Meric Casaubon, who edited Dee’s book, 
calls these spiritual revelations “a sad record” and “a 
work of darkness,” while the biographer of Dee in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography” condemns them as 
“such a tissue of blasphemy and absurdity that they might 
suggest insanity.” There seems to be no doubt of the 
good faith of Dee, who, however, was not a principal in 
the matter; he merely wrote down the revelation his 
“ skryer ” dictated. 


In 1583, Dee and Kelley, who had obtained a strong 
hold upon the affections of the older man, visited Albert 
Laski, Palatine of Siradz, in Bohemia, who hoped to 
restore his fallen fortunes by the discovery of the philo- 
sopher’s stone. When Laski wearied of his guests, they 
visited the Emperor Rodolph II. at Prague. In May, 1586, 
however, a decree was issued commanding them to leave 
the Emperor’s dominions in six days. Finally they found 
for a time an asylum in the castle of Tribau, or Trebone, 
in Bohemia, the principal residence of Count Rosenberg. 


When Dee returned to England, without Kelly, his 
condition was a pitiable one. A Royal Commission 
visited him at his house at Mortlake, and heard the 
story of his “halfe hundred” years spent in the attain- 
ment of “good learning.” In his “ Compendious 
Rehearsall” he drew up a “very easy and speedy 
remedy” in “this rare and lamentable case,” and sug- 
gested that he should be made Master of St. Cross, 
Warden of Manchester College, Provost of Eton, or 
Master of Sherborne. He writes that he has spent but 
£566 in three years’ housekeeping, owing to his thrift, and 
to gifts from his friends of “ wine, whole brawnes, sheep, 
wheat, pepper, nutmegg, ginger, sugar, etc., and other 
things for the apparel of me, my wife and our children.” 
He had mortgaged his house for £400, and now he will 
have to sell it, to pay his debts, while he and his family 
become wanderers and homeless vagabonds, furnished 
only with bottles and wallets—‘“and all for want of due 
mainteynance.” As a result of his plea, the Queen sent 
him one hundred marks, and in 1595 he actually became 
Warden of Manchester College. His life as Warden was 
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embittered by poverty, and he was obliged from time to 
time to sell his books and plate to procure subsistence. 
Finally, he left Manchester, in a very weak state of health, 
and returned to Mortlake. He died when over eighty 
years of age in December, 1608. The indefatigable John 
Aubrey, fitty years after, gathered a few traditions about 
him from the mouth of an old woman, which showed that 
the charm of his character was not quite obscured by the 
legends of his magic powers. He had allayed a storm for 
Sir Everard Digby; he had recovered a basket of clothes 
that were lost; he used to distil egg-shells, and kept a 
great many stills going. “A mighty good man he was.” 
“He had a very fair, clear, sanguine complexion, a long 
beard as white as milke. A very handsome man. He 
was a great peacemaker; if any of the neighbours fell 
out, he would never lett them alone till he had made them 
friends.” 

The biography contains material of some interest, and 
shows evidence of careful research. It suffers, however, 
from a tendency to impart irrelevant information, which 
is common to so many modern “lives.” After telling us 
that he was rector of Upton-upon-Severn, the authoress 
writes: 

“From the Beacon Hill above West Malvern Priory, 
the visitor may turn from inspection of the ancient 
British camp of Caractacus to admire the magnificent 
view; and across the level fields where the Severn winds, 
the tower of Upton Church will be seen rising in the 
middle distance. Further west, if the day be clear, the 
more imposing tower of Tewkesbury and Gloucester may 
be discerned, while half a turn eastward will show 
Worcester cathedral, not far away. Dee never lived in 
this beautiful place.” 


What a superfluous paragraph! 


MADAME DE MAINTENON 


Madame de Maintenon, Her Life and Times, 1635-1719. 
By C. C. Dyson. (John Lane. 12s. 6d.) 


Tus narrative of the life of Madame de Maintenon is 
based, as the author acknowledges, upon a formidable list 
of memoirs and earlier lives, and especially upon the 
researches of M. A. de Boislisle, who, in his “ Paul Scarron 
et Frangoise d’Aubigné” (1904), proves with regard to 
certain leading incidents in Madame de Maintenon’s life, 
such as “her sojourn with her parents in the West Indies 
and the adventures there encountered (of which so many 
romantic tales are told), the arrangement of her marriage 
to Scarron, the granting of the pension, in which her 
connection with Madame de Montespan and introduction 
at Court were supposed to hang, and concerning which 
many effective scenes have been elaborated by many 
writers . . . that the accounts hitherto accepted are incor- 
rect and are merely legends.” M. Gélin, of Niort, again, 
in his “Frangoise d’Aubigné,” gives some interesting 
details of her early life at the Chateau de Mursay; and 
there is a mass of interesting biographical material, includ- 
ing Madame de Maintenon’s letters, over four thousand 
of which have been preserved. These letters are of 
singular interest, for Madame de Maintenon has the gift 
of self-revelation. Perhaps the best known is that quoted 
by Voltaire :— 


“The wildest imagination could not have dreamed I should 
attain this height of fortune. I have been loved by all. I was 
young and pretty, and incited admiration ; later T enjoyed intel- 
lectual companionship. I protest to you that all this leaves 
only « terrible void—only the love and service of God gives 
peace.’’ ‘ 


Again, in 1682 she writes :— 
“My life is a tissue of sufferings and annoyances. People 


think my position enviable, but I have no greater pleasure than 
to get away into solitude. TI envy the fate of my farmers.” 
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A few years later she could say :— 


“The essential thing is never to act contrary to the inward 
light, and to follow God wherever He leads us.” 


But in spite of documents, memoirs, and letters, this 
“life” is not a serious thing. In spite of this wealth of 
historical material, it merely aims at being as interesting 
83 gossip. A sentence from Guizot is prefixed to the book 
to the effect that “ People want romances. Why not look 
for them in history? There one finds the human heart 
displaying its most vivid passions in varied and dramatic 
scenes, and, above all, the supreme charm of reality.” 
That is the keynote of the book. Madame de Maintenon’s 
life is told as personal gossip, apart from the history of 
her times. Her biographer’s attitude is no more that 
of an historian than St. Simon’s, and as a writer Mr. 
Dyson is infinitely less entertaining. It is absurd to 
write Madame de Maintenon’s life as a “moral tale,” an 
illustration (to quote the preface) “of the fact that virtue 
and merit are occasionally crowned even in this world, 
and that this road to fortune is less slippery than that 
of the passions ””— Madame de Maintenon, or Virtue 
Rewarded”! ‘ 

There is a curious mistake in the preface, where it is 
stated that “in 1848, her descendant, the Duc de Noailles, 
published his life of Madame de Maintenon.” Madame 
de Maintenon left no descendants. The mistake may have 
arisen from the fact that the Noailles family descended 
from the only child of the Comte d’Aubigné, Madame de 
-Maintenon’s brother. The English of this memoir is very 
careless; the author has hardly even “emptied his note- 
book in decent English.” We have such absurdities as: 
“In spite of his bad disposition, Constantine d’Aubigné 
possessed the art of pleasing, and was a handsome man 
with fascinating manners,” and “ Madame de Glapion was 
very witty and intellectual, but served four years in an 
infirmary.” The children of an entire village wero 
described in a novel of recent years as “fat but illegiti- 
mate,” which is the locus clanicus of this use of “ but.” 
We are told three times “ that the children of cousins were 
reckoned nieces & la mode de Bretagne,” and there is a 
grest deal of unnecessary repetition throughout this 
memoir. 





SHORTER REVIEWS 


FICTION 


The Odd Man. By Annoup Hotcomse. 


6s.) 


Mr. Agnotp Hoxcomse has written a “fantaisie” rather 
than a novel on the odd man. Dunstead, a village, “ where, 
‘as elsewhere to-day, an unearned income is a holy thing,” 
is raised to suburban importance by the building of a 
new railway line. In the midst of eligible building sites 
lies an acre of land and a tumble-down cottage belonging 
to the odd man, who seems to be most unaccountably 
disliked. The village children throw stones at him—a 
most unlikely thing, for the village is never vindictive 
without cause. His only fault appears to be an inde- 
pendent attitude towards his more prosperous neighbours 
—‘“he had been born just in time to secure the advantages 
of cheap education.” 

When he refuses to sell his land and his cottage that 
his father had built “with his blood and his sweat,” every 
effort is made to get rid of him. The owner of the neigh- 
bouring acres, a county gentleman, tries to have him con- 
victed as a rogue and vagabond, and induces the local 
employers to boycott him! There had been nothing to 
suggest the rogue and vagabond in the odd man’s life, 
and county gentlemen do not, as a rule, attempt the impos- 
sible. The same county gentleman, when the odd man 
becomes a rich man, prophesies that the latter will be 
“one of the county people ”! 


(John Lane. 
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Just as the odd man is about to give up the struggle 
for existence in Dunstead, he inherits a fortune by the 
death of his uncle in Australia. A curious feature of his 
uncle’s will is that an annuity of £200 is to be settled 
upon the person who has done most to befriend the odd 
man in his early struggles. The attitude of Dunstead 
towards the fortune and the coveted annuity gives Mr. 
Holcombe an opportunity for farcical comedy. Some of 
the scenes are amusing, such as the encounter between 
the Dunstead grocer (who had previously stolen into 
the odd man’s house in the hopes of finding evidence 
against him in the days of his unpopularity) and the 
undertaker, who comes with his funereal brougham to 
drive the odd man in triumph to Dunstead. The odd man 
is met by a crowd of the good people of Dunstead, who 
insist upon his making a speech. He complies, and talks 
to them like a book—this is perhaps the result of his 
cheap education :— 


“*Qne of the things I studied in my dreaming days was 
human nature, and though the phase of it that you have mani- 
fested to-day is a familiar one to me, it is a phase that I cannot 
pretend either to admire or respect.’”’ 


The villagers naturally conclude that his fortune has 
turned his head. Later he tells the girl he is going to 
marry that kind hearts are more than coronets, and that 
“those little tricks called fine manners can be learned in 
a month by anyone.” 


The Background. By W. J. Eccorr. 
and Sons. 6s.) 


Mrs. Puassy Marrianp, “ elusive, companionable, charm- 
ing, but self-contained,” bas a husband, who wastes his sub- 
stance and disappears. He is supposed to have been burnt 
at a fire in his country house in Fife. Beveral nice legal 
points arise as to his estate and the insurance, and Mrs. 
Maitland makes a deep impression upon Edward Blantyre, 
K.C., whose precise, well-ordered speech aroused in her 
“an emotion of beauty, much as the sight of an Attic 
temple might do upon the mind of an artist who had 
never before beheld one.” (It does not do, of course, to 
see an “ Attic” temple twice.) Edward Blantyre, “virile, 
well-featured, not without distinction,” loves Mrs. Mait- 
land “with all the spring of thirty, the supreme brain 
power of man’s prime, and the unharvested capacity for 
passion, which should be the unconscious hoard of sane 
and celibate manhood.” He is also able to turn out, we 
are told, “a passable sonnet.” During the courtship Mrs. 
Maitland begins “for the first time in her life to feel the 
necessity of a regular mental task ”—in other words, she 
decided to write a novel. 

Her first novel wins a hundred pounds prize, and goes 
“like fire atnong the reeds ”—not the most inflammable 
of materials, as they stand in the river—but she continues 
to preserve her anonymity, even to her husband, Edward 
Blantyre, and to the circle of lady novelists with whom 
she dines at the Savoy. From this carefully preserved 
anonymity, and from a wonderful likeness between Mrs. 
Blantyre and a music-hall artiste, Lily Fanshawe, some 
very improbable complications arise. Her original hus- 
lsnd, John Maitland, Jiscovers millenium, “the missing 
link in precious metals,” and so makes his fortune. When 
he returns tc England he finds he prefers his wife’s double, 
Lily Fanshawe, to the original, and Edward Blantyre is 
left in undisturbed possession of the heroine of “The Back- 
ground.” 

The book is carelessly written. The wife of a Mr. 
Innerwick of Humbie is referred to as Lady Innerwick, 
and also as Lady Constance Innerwick. The conversa- 
tions between Mrs. Maitland and Blantyre, when they 
see picture-galleries abroad, are stilted in the extreme : — 


(William Blackwood 


“ And now,” he says, “ leaving the senses alone, what do you 
say to our appetites—hunger, for instance?”’ 

“Mr. Blantyre, I am grateful for the suggestion. 
certainly not forget the art gastronomic.” 


We must 
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Motor Maid. ©. W. axp A. M. Wrtiamson. 
(Eendon: Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 


Tuz Motor Maid is an ingenious mixture of a pretty 
romance, some very merry humour, and Baedeker. Of 
the last-named writing there is too much, a very great 
deal too much. The book bristles with him, at the ex- 
pense of the love and the humour. Mrs. Williamson 
does not forget to let us know that she is well acquainted 
with her route from the Riviera to Paris, and much of 
the description makes one’s mouth water, but it gets very 
tedious, and we would far rather have more of the able 
cheracter-drawing and less of the heroes and heroines of 
the past with swashbuckling names who are constantly 
and tiresomely referred to. 

Lys d’Angely, the “motor maid,” is a “real lady,” half 
American, half French, who has run away from her 
friends to escape the persecution of a millionaire adorer 
to whom her relatives very rightly (being commercial- 
minded French aristocrats) think she ought to be married. 
She is to be companion to a Russian princess, who un- 

- fortunately dies just prior to Miss d’A.’s arrival. Left 
stranded the girl gets a situation with an impossibly 
vulgar millionairess, a Lady Turnour (it was Turner), as 
maid. The Turnours—he is a retired tradesman—are on 
their very much middle-aged honeymoon. They are 
“doing” France in the best, that is to say, the most 
expensive, way they can. They have the very last thing 
in gorgeous motor-cars, and the very last thing in “ real 
gentlemen” chauffeurs. Naturally the end is obvious, it 
is practically love at first sight for the “motor maid” 
and the “ motor man,” and all, with the aid of a benevo- 
lent old maiden aunt, ends happily. 

With the exception of the too much Baedeker it is a 
very pleasant book. The characters are ably drawn, 
especially the middle-aged honeymooners who gauge the 
value of everything in life by how much it costs; the 
gentleman chauffeur, who is by no means one of Mr. 
Somerset Maughan’s “tame cats,” who have been, “like 
every other waster in the world,” in the motor trade, but 
a really nice man, Eton and Oxford and all, who isn’t 
ashamed to work for his living; and a dirty little cad of 
a millionaire’s step-son. One would like more of the dear 
eccentric old aunt who only figures as a dea ex machina, 
and a little more of Mrs. Williamson’s humour, which 
is somewhat in the style of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
The book contains pictures, which it would be better 
without, as they are not good, and try to destroy the 
impression one would otherwise have formed of the 
characters. 


The 





AEDH 


AxpH lay upon his face, spent with watching, with un- 





satisfied longing and yearning for the power of song. 


which had not as yet been granted to him. 

His form was wasted, his cheek pale, the night winds 
sighed and wept around him, the thunder rolled, but he 
eared not for all this. 

“@Qive me a voice,” he cried, “oh my Beloved, let me 
see thee, let me sing of thy beauty or die.” 

A hand touched him, and a voice, soft as the murmur 
of a fountain, said, “Arise and behald me.” 

He stood upon his feet, and a fresh current of life 
seemed poured into his throbing veins, but the glory of 
the vision made him fall low on his knees before her. 
Never, until now, had he beheld her unveiled. Wrapped 
in thin clouds of morning, he had traced the outline of 
her shadowy loveliness; in a flash of lightning her white 
hand had been revealed to him; on the shores of the great 
sea he had, painfully and with tears, traced the print of 
her delicate foot; but now she stood before him and he 
darad to look into those eyes which, even veiled by droop- 
ing jashes, are brighter than mortal sight can long endure. 

“T have seen thy patience,” she said, “I know thy 
love. I will give thee power to see me at will, and a 
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voice to convert the world by singing my praise. I will 
place upon thy forehead such a star as I bear upon my 
own by which thou wilt be known to my little band of 
singers. All this will I give thee and higher delights 
than imagination can paint if thou canst bear the yoke 
of my service.” 

“I will bear anything for thee,” he said. “ What pain 
can be greater than the agony of loving thee without the 
power to express it?” 

“Come, then,” she said, “and see what I would have 
thee sing.” 

She laid her hand upon him, and the soft touch bore 
him through the air. 

They visited the lovely scenes where erst he had wept 
and prayed for a glimpse of her face as she floated past. 
him on a sunbeam. 

“I would have thee sing of these mountains, this smiling 
plain, gloomy valley and boundless sea.” 

“ They have filled my soul with music,” he said. “Give 
me but voice to tell the thoughts that make my heart 
burn and I shall woo the world fo thy service.” 

“T have other haunts,” she said; “thou shalt sing of 
them too, for I demand that my servants shall work with 
their full strength; and what I give them must not be 
wasted.” She showed him the palace where Beauty lay 
in soft repose; the chamber where the pale student burned 
his nightly lamp and, in dreams of ambition, forgot his 
poverty and loneliness; the field of battle, where the 
soldier lightened his watch with thoughts of his beloved ; 
the cradle, where innocence smiled under the eyes of 
watchful love.” 

“Of all these can I sing,” cried Aedh, “if thou wilt 
touch my lips. Of such scenes have I dreamed night 
and dsy.” 

“There remain still worthier themes than these,” said 
the lady of his love, and a shade of sorrow upon her face 
deepened its beauty. 

Then she showed him a wretched chamber where, by the 
light of a candle that flickered as the keen wind whistled 
through the crazy window, a pale girl sat at work. She had 
been beautiful once, but the cares of abject poverty, the 
sorrow of temptation, resisted but not unfelt, the pain of 
to-day and apprehension for to-morrow, had wasted the 
light of youth in her eye and drawn sad lines about her 
mouth and brow. And ever, as she glanced towards a 
heap of straw beside her, where a younger girl lay dying, 
her tears fell fast upon the work she must not lay down, 
lest increasing want and starvation should hasten what 
disease was performing with a steady hand. 

“The beauty of thy form, O my beloved, was never 
clearer than here,” sobbed Aedh, “yet with pain I must 
sing what thou dost teach.” . 

The dim chamber faded away and still more painfal 
scenes appeared. Squalid ignorance, brutal vice, child- 
hood with the face of aged cunning, beauty degraded, 
natural affection crushed out, every form of oppression 
and wrong, crime, greed, and selfishness in high and low 
were represented to his aching sight. ; a 

Wherever flowers of holy love and pity, humanising 
charity and sympsthy with what was good and pure, 
appeared among all this mystery, they seemed to make the 
surrounding gloom deeper by contrast with their own 
heavenly light. p 

“ These scenes are not fit themes for song,” cried Aedh. 
“Thy form is dimmed; these distorted images do not 
represent thy loveliness.” 

“Tt is to redress such wrongs as these that I send my 
servants forth into the world,” said the lady sternky. 
“Without entire obedience I will have none of thy ser- 
vice. Thou canst already sing with a degree of power, 
but to express my hidden harmonies is only given to those 
who obey my hardest behests.” : 

“But why, oh peerless one, must I sing of these un- 
graceful sights? Why can I not enchant the world with: 
the praise of natural beauty and leave such themes a” 
these to coarser minds?” 
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“ Because upon thee I have bestowed the power of sight 
which must be thy blessing or thy curse. If, with a 
coward heart, thou shrinkest from any knightly duty, if, 
faint-hearted or slothful, thou canst look upon pain with- 
out an effort to succour it, thou shalt lose my most 
glorious gifts.” 

“T will obey,” cried Aedh. “ Place the jewel upon my 
forehead, give me work to do, and I will be faithful.” 

Then the lady, who holds all purity, goodness, and 
truth in her right hand, all physical beauty and grace in 
her left, whose eyes beam with heavenly light, and whose 
lips express all sweetness, touched his forehead, and 
immediately a ray of brightness, like a gleam in a diamond 
stone, was lighted there. 

“Tf thou art true,” she said; “this star will shine for 
ever.” Then she stooped and kissed his lips as he knelt 
before her. 

“By this I give thee power to speak what I will show 
thee. Be brave, gentle, faithful, and self-denying, and 
thou canst not utterly fail. But remember that those 
who taste the highest pleasures know also the deepest 
sorrow.” 

* * * * * * 

Aedh took his lyre and went forth to wander upon the 
earth. 

He sang in the language he had learnt from his mother, 
with the voice that his love had bestowed upon him; and 
wherever he roamed crowds came to listen to his singing. 
His fame spread far and wide. Some who heard his song 
went away the better for it. Others who wept at his 
sweet and plaintive strains grew tenfold more hard after- 
wards, because they understood and yet would not follow 
his teaching. Many said they could not understand his 
strange tongue. Others understood him in part, but 
asked why he spoke the dialect of an obscure village. 

He answered: “Because that is the language of my 
childhood and of my heart. When I have found another 
home equally dear I will sing in another tongue.” 

And one met him who was, like himself, a singer, and 
bore upon his forehead a star of great brilliancy, who, 
grasping his hand, cried, “ Welcome, brother,” and ex- 
plained to the ignorant crowd that what sounded like the 
dialect of one small village was, in reality, the heart- 
language of every man upon earth. 

Others who pretended to be troubadours could discern 
no beauty in his voice, no star upon his forehead. And 
some of the listeners turned from Aedh to them, calling 
their false notes and stammering words higher music than 
his mellow tones and the mysterious harmonies of his 
lyre. Sometimes, wandering in dark and lonely ways, 
where the stones cut his feet, he suffered from weariness 
and hunger, bitter cold or scorching heat, but it was then 
that the voice supernaturally bestowed upon him became 
sweetest and most powerful, so that no soul in which 
music dwelt could resist its pleading tones. His themes 
were various, but through all there ran an undertone of 
love to the lady who gave him power to express it. 
Sometimes he sang merrily, and morbid souls called him 
frivolous; sometimes he chose a minor key to sing the 
sorrows of the world, the praises of heroic suffering, and 
the necessity of earnest action. But then many of his 
hearers said, “ We cannot bear such hard sayings, sing us 
a soothing melody.” Still he persevered; uttering only 
such words as were prompted by daily gazing into the 
face of his beloved, ever striving after more light and 
knowledge; and as his reward he enjoyed the constant 
companionship of glorious visions; he walked upon the 
winds and listened to the music of the spheres. 

* * * * * 

On a certain day a great King sent for Aedh. It was 
one of his duties never to refuse the expression of his 
lady’s commands to all who would learn them, so he went 
into the city and stood before the King in his simple dress, 
waiting for permission to sing. 

Now this King was the most powerful the world has 
ever seen. There was scarcely a country on the face of 
the globe where he had not a throne in the hearts of bad 
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men. The servants that waited upon him were deaf and 
blind. His daughter, who was rich in all such possessions 
as “horses and chariots and slaves and souls of men,” sat 
at his right hand. 

The King commanded Aedh to sing the praise of his 
wealth and world-wide sovereignty. but Aedh said: “O 
King, I sing the praises of but one Being, the lady who 
gives me all that 1 have of good, and she has commanded 
me to sing the sorrows of thy slaves.” 

Then the King was very wroth, and would have ordered 
him to be slain, but his daughter pleaded that the singer 
should first be heard. She was a lady of fair seeming, 
whose power was as great as her father’s and her influence 
far more subtle. There were many who rebelled against 
the deaf and blind condition of his servants, but very 
few dared to whisper a word against the invisible bonds 
in which she held them. Moreover, her power increased 
every day, while his declined somewhat. She beckoned 
Aedh to her side and whispered in delicate tones, “ There 
is no need to sing what is untrue, only avoid unpleasant 
themes and thy power for good will be greater than it 
has ever been.” 

And Aedh sang about the jewels upon her hand and 
the fretted roof of the palace. When he had to pause for 
breath, for he was weaker than usual, they gave him rich 
wine to drink out of a golden cup, and an unnatural heat 
made his brain throb with an unholy rapture. He fargct 
his love, his native mountains, his vows of obedience, 
and sang only the praise of the Princess—he who had 
heretofore knelt but to one lady. Then they placed a 
grown upon his head, which hid the star, and the princess 
bound him with a golden chain, and said, “We must 
clothe thee in silk and velvet.” 

All the court now praised him because the Princess 
had done so, and he was the first among the favourites ; 
for the Princess loved, above all things, what was new. 
But Aedh dreamed no more beautiful dreams; the 
sweetest music was no longer possible to him; she who 
had ruled his heart came no more to him in visions of the 
night. And the Princess’s servants persuaded him that 
he must seem in such fashion that all should know he 
was a singer. When he replied that such devices to gain 
attention were contrary to his nature they laughed and 
told him the votaries of their mistress never confessed the 
irksomeness of her service. She taught him to speak the 
language used in her court; and though it was a strange 
end uncouth one, full of words and phrases which had 
no meaning to him, and though he spoke it stammeringly, 
he grew ashamed of his mother tongue. And he suffered 
his feet to be bound with a jewelled chain so that he 
could no longer wander upon the mountains or through 
the plains. He held a little court of his own, for it was 
known that he had the ear of the Princess and could gain 
her favour for any whom he chose. He had his flatterers, 
too, and foremost among them was the Princess herself, 
murmuring praises fatally sweet to his ear; but there 
were moments when his old love came back upon him 
with torturing remorse, and he saw, as in a flash of light, 
that the Princess was not beautiful as she at first seemed 
to be, but only painted to appear so. She was, indeed, 
an enchantress of many spells, but she could not bestow 
peace of mind. 

After Aedh had dwelt in the palace some time, ther 
came a day when the increasing weakness of his voice 
could not be concealed from public notice. Wine gave 
him no strength, and the luxurious life of a courtier 
began to enfeeble the limbs accustomed to pure mountain 
air. He cried aloud to his first love and prayed for a 
sight of her face to inspire and give him new life. She 
answered his cry, but came veiled in black and sternly 
reproached him for his inconstancy. Her accent rent his 
heart, and his feeble spirit quailed before her majestic 
wrath; but he lacked courage to break the chains that 
bound him, although she assured him their strength existed 
only in his imagination. The conditions of forgiveness 
she offered seemed to his clouded intellect too hard for 
performance. “To return to my old life would kill me 
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now,” he thought; “I have accustomed myself to require 
the aid of artificial excitement. This life is misery to 
me, but I must bear the punishment of satiety.” 

He propped his failing fame by singing cruel songs 
about the natural infirmities of other courtiers. Vice, 
too, ceased to appear hateful to him because it gave him 
an amusing theme. His satires excited much hollow 
laughter, but in the end even this device failed, and there 
came a day when, as he opened his lips to sing before 
the court, no sound issued from them. His power of song 
was gone. 

The Princess frowned, the crowd hissed, and those 
courtiers who had lately suffered from his mockery drove 
him from the palace. 

Now followed days of loneliness and nights of horror 
euch as he had never known in the time of his faithful 
service. Fearful darkness gathered round him wherever 
he went. 
the star had shone. The good and gentle shrank from 
his sullen frown and his inarticulate ravings of despair. 


At last he knew that he must die, and he prayed his early , 


love that she would give him strength to speak the truth 
once more before he went into the eternal silence. She 


appeared to him again and granted Iris request, but hid | 


her softer aspect from his weeping eyes. 

Armed with short-lived power he came unbidden into 
the presence of the Princess as she walked in her garden 
surrounded by courtiers and sang in a strain that she 
had never heard before. In this song he spared not her 
deceits and false-heartedness, nor her painted beauty, and 
the Princess. hid her face in shame. Then he hymned 
the praise of his first love. 

He sang of her pure, sad beauty, and as his voice grew 
stronger and sweeter he called upon all true souls to 
persevere with faithful lips and stainless hands in that 
path where he had weakly failed. And as the last note 
died away in the echoing hills he fell dead before them 
all. 

“We must erect a great mausoleum over him,” said 
the Princess. “It shall not be thought that we could not 
understand his words.” 

So Aedh’s funeral rites were splendid, and his statue 
was placed in a prominent part of the city. 

That was all the change he made in the life of the court. 

F. J. 8. 


ELFINLAND 


“O, see not ye that bonny road 
That winds about that ferny brae? 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 
Where thou and I this night maun gre.” 


Ir is a road which many among our greatest poets have 
never been able to find—perhaps never cared to seek. 
Some strange fortuitous natural gift it is which opens the 
gate of Elfinland—something which may, and often does, 
exist side by side with exalted mental gifts, but which is 
more often the dower of a simple and untutored nature. 
Reason and logical capacity, exercised and educated to 
their highest pitch, are apt to be exclusive, and to dwarf 
the spontaneous instincts and feelings which are common 
to humanity, and therefore quite as deserving of develop- 
ment along the proper lines. 

It is not, therefore, in what are known as the Augustan 
ages of literature that we must seek for the true spirit 
of fairy lore. The period which rejoiced in the building 
of Palladian mansions, in lofty white-and-gold salons, in 
formal gardens and Watteau shepherdesses, also demanded 
conformity with similar canons in the realm of literature. 
The middle of the seventeenth century witnessed the 
banishment of the fairies from poetry, save in country 
tradition and in survivals of ballad lore. It was not until 
two hundred years had passed away that they were 
thoroughly re-instated, for the Elfinland of L.E.L. and 
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A brand like Cain’s was upon his brow where ! 
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of Mrs. Hemans was a stagey limelight affair, which was 
evidently, in the eyes of its singers, the merest “ poetic 
license.” 

No amount of gilded epithet, of talk about gossamer 
cloaks and rainbow wings, can convey the strange 
mysterious charm which was so real a thing to the early 
balladists. The elfinland in which our forefathers believed, 
as the Irish peasantry do to this day, was far more than 
a gaudily pretty peepshow. It was weird, perilous, 
terrible. They knew better than to endeavour to give 
concrete expression to that twilight realm, and we shall 
look in vain through the tale of Thomas the Rhymer and 
of the Young Tamlane for any of those painstaking descrip- 
tiens into which later poets have been betrayed. 


“O they rade on, and farther on, 
And they waded through rivers aboon the knee ; 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the moaning of the sea. 
“Tt was mirk mirk night, and there was nae stern light, 
And they waded tnrough rivers aboon the knee: 
For a’ the blude that’s shed on earth 
Rins through the springs v’ that countrie.”’ 

Thus far the balladist, and no farther. And would not 
the tale of True Thomas have lost half of its mystic charm 
by any attempt to take away the mysterious glamour of 
his seven years in IT'airylund/ into that wonderful 
twilight he goes, to the chime of.the Elf Queen’s ringing 
bridle, and it is only by the subtle suggestion of the con- 
text that we can conjure up a dim vision of Elfinland. 

In an age whose literature looked for guidance to classi- 


' eal models, the cult of native tradition naturally went 


to the wall, save in so far as its creations lingered under 
the more stilted guise of allegory. It was with the 
revived influence of early literature, the new vogue of 
romance, that the fairy folk came to their own again. 
In the “ Idylls of the King ” may be seen a perfect example 
of the transition from one mode of thought to another, 
where the classical school to which Tennyson’s manner 
partly belongs has grafted upon it the mediaval mysticism 
of the “ Morte d’Arthur.” 

It was that quality of what we must call, for want of 


' g better expression, the Celtic spirit in Keats’ work which 


rendered him so little in harmony with the day in which 
he lived, so strangely in sympathy with modern lovers 
of poetry. The reading public of that period knew 
nothing of 


“Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faerie lands forlorn.” 


| “La Belle Dame sans Merci” was incomprehensible, and 


therefore not of the most respectable. Still another 
early disciple of the new school of legendary lore was 
James Hogg, whose “ Kilmeny ” is one of the few modern 
fairy poems which has the genuine ancient ring. 


“Kilmeny had been, she kenned not where, 
And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare ; 
Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew.” 


What wonder that this is the one oem with which most 
people connect the name of the Ettri:k shepherd? 
Flfinland is, or should be, dear and near to children 
and to their elders alike, and any tendency to moralising 
or allegory is not wanted in that other-world atmosphere. 
There is a spice of irreverence abont the idea of making 
the fairy folk the servants of men. In song, as in story, 
they must be mysterious, unknown, free, or they are not 
worth talking about at all. 


“Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men. 


Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping altogether ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather.” g 
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I think most of us would give up many greater poems 
rather than these haunting echoes of old legend and 
romantic dreams, which sing themselves through the 
memory like the burden of some enchanted song. 


“Two and one, and three fair maidens, 
Singing to a pulsing lence, 
Singing songs of Elfin Mere. 
* * * 
Years ago, and years ago, 
And the tall reeds sigh as the wind doth blow.” 
Cc. F. 8. 





WALLET—WATTLE 


Proressorn Sxeat (Concise Dict., 1901) points out the 
apparent identity of these two words: “In P. Plowman, 
C. xi., 269, where some MSS. express ‘bag-full’ by watel- 
ful, others have walet-ful. Again, Shakespeare has wallets 
for bags of flesh upon the neck (Temp. iii., 3, 46), which is 
the same as wattles.” I find that the early dictionaries 
not only confuse wallet and wattle, but also use waddle 
for the latter (as in modern dialect, ». Wright, Halliwell). 
Holyoak (1612) has “a cocke’s beard, or the wallets that 
hang down by his cheekes.” Cotgrave has “goitron, 
waddles, or wattles; the two little, and long excrescences, 
which hang, teat-like, at either side of the throat of some 
hogs; also, the wenny bags that breed under the throats 
of the most inhabitants of the Alpes, by reason of their 
continuall drinking of water,” and “la barbe d’un coq, a 
cocke’s rattles, or waddles.” Coles (1703) has both waddle 
and wattle (of a cock, or pig). Ebers (1798) has “der 
Bartlappen der Hahne, the cock’s rattles or waddles.” It 
certainly looks as if the three words were identical, and I 
should take waddle to be the original and related to wad 
(cf. “ widow’s weeds,” O.H.G. “ wéd, clothing, etc.). Whether 
the word was first applied to the “wattles” of animals or 
to a small bag, the evolution of meaning from “scrap of 
cloth” would be fairly easy. The 17th century L. dic- 
tionaries render a cock’s “wattles” by palea, for which 
Junius (1611) gives G. Laplin, Du. lap-ken, both of which 
mean “shred, rag” (see Kluge, Lappen; cf. M.E. lappe, 
and dewlap). “Scrip,” a synonym of wallet, originally 
meant “scrap, shred” (see Skeat, scrip). So also F. fanon, 
originally “ piece of cloth,” is applied both to the “ wattles ” 
of the turkey and the “dewlap” of the bull. If waddle 
be the original form, how do we get wattle and wallet? I 
venture to suggest the following theory :—Another name 
for the cock’s wattle was rattle (Cotgrave, Gouldman, 
Littleton, s.v. palea), which may have influenced the form 
of its synonym. In the sense of “ pouch,” we may suppose 
the metathesis of watel into walet to have been brought 
about by analogy with other words of a similar meaning, 
such as budget, pocket, or its obsolete equivalent mallet, 
from O.F. “ malette, pautner, scryppe” (Palsgrave). The 
hypothesis that waddle and wallet are identical, and that 
they go back to wad seems to be supported by the F. 
nautical words vadeau (vadel) and valet, both meaning 
“wad” of a gun (Jal, Glossaire nautique). Jal connects 
them both with E. wad, though his explanation of the 
form valet (from vadet from vadel) is unsatisfactory. The 

would appear rather to represent E. waddle and wallet 
respectively. E. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“ SHAKESPEARE IN LONDON.” 
To the Editor of Toe AcapEMy. 


8m,—Dr. Wallace in hig article on this subject in The Times 
Writes :—“In 1614 Shakespeare at the same time and until 
his death owned likewise one-seventh of the Blackfriars and 
one-fourteenth of the Globe’; and again, “Contrary to all sup- 
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sition, Shakespeare in his last years owned twice as much 
in the Blackfriars as in the Globe.’” 

If Shakespeare possessed these valuable shares at the time 
of his death, it is an extraordinary fact that no mention is 
made of them in his will, where he bequeaths his second-best 
bed to his wife. Dr. Wallace might endeavour to ascertain 
what became of Shakespeare’s shares in the two theatres, as 
they must have formed the larger bulk of his fortune. 

Dr. Sidney Lee (who, by the way, fails to give a copy of 
Shakespeare's will in his Life) says :—‘“ Shakespeare realised 
his theatrical shares several years before his death in 1616, 
when he left, according to his will, £350 in money in addition 
to an extensive real estate and numerous personal beloagings.’” 
He distinctly says :—‘‘ He owned none [i.e., of the ahares] at 
the time of his death.” 

Dr. Wallace and Dr. Sidney Lee cannot both be right regard- 
ing the shares. 

Grorce Srrexacn. 


SHALL AND WILL. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY. 


Srz,—Would you be so kind as to have the following inserted 
in the next issue of Tuz AcapEmy? 

Out of deference to Mr. Butler, I will not say that be did 
not catch my meaning, but I will say (or, more humbly, I shall 
say) that I did not make myself understood, in the contribution 
alluded to, and I regret it. 

1. I never meant that the verb to will had always a future 
signification, “Wilt thou?” and “I will,” in the marriage 
service, mean “ Veur-tu?”? and “Je veux” in French. They 
are both in the present indicative of the regular verb to will, as 
well as in the present indicative of the irregular and defective 
verb will, and therefore perfectly correct. 

2. I maintain that I will may always be softened into I shall. 
For instance, if a speaker or a writer wishes to give an order 
in an ordinary way, he may use the simple form of the future 
instead of the emphatic form; thus, instead of saying, for 
instance, “On receiving this gentleman’s cheque, you shall go 
to the bank (an expression which is rightly used here, as an 
order is given), the more courteous term, “ you will go,” or merely 
“go” is employed. 

My experience as a student of English, compared with French, 
has also taught me that, even when we are at liberty to exercise 
our will and judgment, it is better to employ, through courtesy, 
the simple form of the future instead of the emphatic form when 
addressing superiors or persons worthy of deference at our 
hands. 

But what F did mean in particular is this: that I will be 
glad, Lacill be pleased, I will be happy, I will be ill, I hope I 
will, I will not be able, I would like, I ‘will be twenty, forty, 
fifty, etc., next year, etc., etc., etc., cannot be substituted for 
I shall be glad, I shall be pleased, I shall be happy, I shall be 
ill, I hope I shall, I shall not be able, I should like, I shall be 
twenty, forty, fifty, etc., next year, etc., etc., etc. ; or, in other 
words, in speaking of future circumstances or of future events 
over which we can have no control, the simple future, or the 
simple conditional, as the case may be (and not the emphatic 
future or the emphatic conditional) must be employed. 

3. As to the expression : “ Who shall find fault with the future 
in the following sentence?”’ I meant my question to convey 
a challenge: “Qui osera trouver incorrect le futur dang la 
phrase suivante?’’ (or, je défie qui que ce soit de trouver in- 
correct le futur dans la phrase suivante). If, on the other 
hand, I had had the intention of putting a simple question, T 
should have said (j’aurais dit): “Who till find fault, etc. f”” 
(“Qui trouvera incorrect, etc.’’). 

Example. 

Who shall bar them from — Qui osera les tenir éloignés. 
me ?—(Shakespeare. ) de moi? 

Who shall call this man a Qui osera traiter eeb homme 
quack hereafter ?—(C. Lamb.) de charlatan 4 l'avenir? (Je 

défie qui qne ce soit. d’appeler 
cet homme un chaalatan & 
V’'aveniz.) 

Si l’on ajoute foi & une-aceu- 
sation sans preuve, qui sera 
innocent? (Je défie qui que ce 
soit de me dire qui l’on pourra 
trouver innecent. ) 

4. I never said that I would never use the expression, “I” 
wish now to criticise the remarks"; what 1 maintain is this,. 
that the sentence: “ Now, gentlemen, I wall criticise the remarks, 
ete.” ; which means either“. . . . Je veux critiquer,” or 
Hog je critiquerai volontairement les remarques, etc.,” 


If accusation without proof 
be credited, who shall be inno- 
cent ?—(Sam. Johnson.) 
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is perfectly correct. 
printed in the last issue but one of 
other examples in point, if necessary. _ ; 

In English, the difference between wish and desire seems to 
be that a desire is directed to what is obtainable, and a wish may 
be directed to what is obtainable or not, which definition, to 
my mind, is incomplete,. because there is a case in which “I will 
do a thing,” “I wish to do a thing,“ “I desire to do a thing” 
are nearly synonymous, it is when all three mean “I am in- 
clined to do a thing.” 

Now, since Abbot says that, in Shakespeare’s sentence 

“She that would be your wife’’ (C. of E., iv., 4, 152), would 
has the sense of wished. 


Besides the quotations from Macaulay, 
ue Acapemy, I can quote 


Example. 

She that aished to make out that she was your wife (Abbot’s 
Th. Gr., No, 329), 
I do not see any reason why I should be criticised if I said that 
Mr. Butler's sentence, “I wish now to criticise the remarks, 
etc.,’’ can also have the meaning of “I will now criticise, etc.’’ 

In French, the verb désirer is susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions. It is used with de, “lorsqu’il exprime un désir dont 
V’accomplissement est incertain, difficile, ou indépendant de la 


rolonté.”” 
Example. 

TL y a longtemps que je désirais de vous rencontrer. 
(L’Académie.) When, on the contrary, this verb “exprime un 
désir dont V’accomplissement est certain ou facile, et plus ou 
moins dépendant de la volonté, il s'emploie sans la préposi- 
tion de.” 


Example. 

Je désire le voir (i.e., je veur le voir). 
(i.e., Il veut vous parler).—(L’ Académie.) 

5. With regard to the opinion of Mr. Butler that “where 
purpose without regard to possibility is in view, two infinitives 
after shall and till are not wisely coupled by and in place of 
to,’’ I can add that, if my quotation from Boswell, in the case 
under consideration, is not deemed sufficient, I am prepared to 
supply my opponent with a good many others. For the moment, 
he will kindly allow me to submit to him the following only :— 

Then cometh Jesus with Alors Jésus s’en alla avec 
them unto a place called eux dans un lieu appelé 
Gethsemane, and saith unto Gethsémané, et il dit A ses 
the disciples, “Sit ye here, disciples: “Asseyez-vous ici 
while I go and pray yonder.” pendant que je m’en trai 1a 

—Bible. pour prier.”’ 

Ts not “while I go,” here, equivalent to “while I will go,” 

or “while I shall go’? A Frencn Lixavist. 


Tl désire vous parler 


To the Editor of Toe ACADEMY. 


Srm,—I am much obliged to your correspondents for their 
answers, especially to “ A French Linguist ”’ for his painstaking 
analysis, and am not surprised to find that their verdicts often 
differ as to correctness or incorrectness. 

My examples were meant to bring out the following points. 
First, that modern “correct ’’ English has departed consider- 
ably from older usage. If Nos. (1) to (4), taken from the Autho- 
rised Version of our Bible, were rewritten in more modern 
language, I think should would be used in each case rather than 
would. When Scottish and Irish writers are blamed for too 
frequent use of will and would, this should not be forgotten, 
though I am far from saying that all their aberrancies can 
be explained by conservatism. = 

Secondly, whereas English writers are often said never to 
make mistakes between shall and will, this is at least open to 
question. Jane Austen, William Wordsworth, George Borrow, 
and Dr. Pusey are among the authors condemned by one or 
other of your correspondents. It is Wordsworth who, in a 
letter, writes : “I would be delighted to see you” ; and parallels 
to this are ‘quite common. It is Miss Austen who says there 
must be unconquerable young ladies of eighteen, “or one should 
not read about them’; and she might defend herself by quoting 
such phrases as “it should seem.’’ Borrow is particularly 
fond of sentences like “The writer is aware that he shall make 
enemies,’’ to which the sentence quoted by “ A French Linguist’ 
from Macaulay affords no proper parallel, since in it the term 
is “TI shall,”” and the change from “I shall’’ to “it will’’ is 
fundamental in this matter. (Possibly bofh Miss Austen and 
Borrow wrote “I’’ in the first instance, and forgot that the 
change from first person to third necessitated a corresponding 
change of verb.) 

But, thirdly, I wished to bring out that a special and peculiar 
use of shall, common in older days, has been lately revived, 
and tends to complicate the issues. This is when, in addition 
to futurity, an element of something like prediction is involved. 
In our sacred writings this occurs constantly, as Mr. Butler 
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points out in his letter, and it has been resuscitated by writers 
like the late W. E. Henley in such phrases as “ You shall find,’” 
“It shall be seen,” ete. Compare these sentences by R. L. 
Stevenson (a Scot, but a master of English). ‘We all speak 
different dialects; one shall be copious and exact, another 
loose and meagre; but the speech of the ideal talker shall cor- 
respond [to ?] and fit upon the truth of fact.’? “The irony of 
facts shall take it out of their hands; . . . there shall be 
such a mopping and mowing at the last day.” This somewhat 
archaic use has evidently come to stay. To it, rather than to 
any solecism, is probably due the same writer’s sentence, “We 
shall see, or our sons shall see’’—which is certainly incorrect 
by ordinary rules. It probably made Mrs. Meynell write, “To 
prophesy that the Odes of Coventry Patmore shall be confessed 
» . « .’? Possibly it misled the anonymous newspaper essayist 
who wrote, “If I blow out my brains at Monte Carlo, shall the 
world be one whit the poorer?’’; but I agree with your other 
correspondents that this is without justification. 

My last example was meant to illustrate the deduction drawn 
from previous ones, namely, that modern speech tends to ex- 
agyerated use of shall and should. The phrase so often used 
in the Tichborne Trial, if memory does not deceive me, was 
“Would you be surprised to learn?’’ It is now often quoted 
as I gave it, “Should you be surprised to learn?”? To me the 
latter seems less correct, because just as “I shall’ is followed 
by “You will’? in the same sense, so is “I should”’ naturally 
followed by “You would.’? But, apart from any question of 
correctness, this tendency to increased use of should seems un- 
desirable on the score of ambiguity. 

There is, of course, a quite separate use of this word—shall wa 
call it a different verb ?—in which it connotes obligation ; when 
we say “ You should have done that,’’ we mean “ You ought to 
have done’’ it. Distinction between these two significations is 
not alwayseasy. A recent reviewer, meaning to say that Carlyle 
would have approved certain doctrines, wrote “He should have’ 
liked this book.’? Obviously this may mean either that Carlyle 
would have liked, or that he ought to have liked, the book. In 
this instance confusion may be improbable, but in others it 
may evidently be difficult to know which sense is intended. For 
this reason, if for no other, it seems undesirable to use should 
when would can be substituted. There is a growing tendency 
to do so, Tennyson. in “Locksley Hall,’’ spoke of :— 

“The vision of the world, and all the wonder that would 
be.” 


The author of some recent “Critical Studies’? writes: “It 
may be urged in extenuation that their business . . . - 
should not go on without it.’’ The difference is apparent. My 
conclusion is that modern English favours an excessive use of 
shall and should, which is in every way undesirable, and needs 


to be checked. 
ScrvuratTor. 





To the Editor of Tne AcapEemy. 


Srr,—I am reminded of the last despairing cry of the Irish- 
man :— 
“J will dréwn, and nobody shall save me." 
“ Aneto-Saxon.’” 





“THE MAGIC OF WORDS.” 
To the Editor of THz AcaDEMY. 


Sm,—The lady whose letter concerning “The Magic of 
Words” appears in your issue dated October 16 assigns to 
Shakespeare an honour to which he is not entitled when she 
credits him with the invention of that magical word “Rats.” 
She seems to suppose that when Polonius cried “What ho!” 
(a magical expression she has overlooked, by the way!) “Help, 
help, help!”” Hamlet sneered “Rats!” and stabbed the 
“wretched, rash, intruding fool”; but he didn’t. 

Shakespeare, even “in the heat of a fiery inspiration,” never 
achieved such “a complete tragedy in four little letters” as 
“ Rats!’ 

It would be base ingratitude, however, to close such a letter 
as this without thanking your correspondent, very sincerely for 
the exceedingly beautiful and tender “Old English Lullaby of 
the Virgin.” Tuomas Hersert LEE. 


To the Editor of Tae Academy. 


‘Srr,—Your eorrespondent, Regina Miriam Bloch, might like 
to add to her list of “verbal beauties” a phrase of Ruskin’s 
in which he speaks of Nature weaving ‘the dark, eternal 
tapestries of the hills.” H. Pp. H. 
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To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Deak Sir,—Your correspondent, Regina Miriam Bloch, 
delights me with her ropes of jewel words, through them 
unconsciously picturing herself—a strange set figure, its bronze 
studded with precious stones; expression of the soul lurking 
behind a mask-like face. Let me set two more gems in the 
border of her pleated robe ; not glamorous adjectives or glitter- 
ing nouns, but the intenser splendour of the verb. 


“To crush ’—what sound of solid bodies yielding juice, life 
blood, be it of jasmine flowers or men in mail, or the bruised 
soul’s wine of bitter tears! 


“Quench ''—and the glowing spirit dies with a swift prayer. 
& & sp 


Walter Pater, who has enamelled all his work with little 
flowers, found garden space for an exotic of a marvellous ugli- 
ness— chryselephantine.” Was it some strange perverseness 
that created a word so clumsy to express the delicate craft 
of gold worked in with ivory and precious woods? 


I turn from this to “Gaston de Latour” (page 15) for a 
museum piece of exquisite word craft, a crystal carving of 
unique beauty: “. . . above all, how in one room long ago 
Gabrielle de Latour had died of joy.” 

It is so rich all ways: in tone music, in the twilight values 
of the “long ago,” in the endless conjecturings that fly as 
a shuttle this way and that, weaving unending histories of that 
joyous Gabrielle whose dying, so expressed, has tapestried for 
some of us the walls of time. Was she a warrior, pent in 
woman’s frame, the great soul of her going out with splendid 
shouting even as Death’s spear bore her down? Or was it 
the thin white flame of ecstasy, whose leaping burned her body 
to an ash? Who knows? Yet weavers will never cease their 
patterning of that Gabrielle de Latour who “long ago—had 
died of joy.” GwWENDOLEN Bisnop. 
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GEO. R. SIMS 


Masterpiece is the 


DEATH GAMBLE 


Should the Present Loose Sys- 
tem of Granting Burial Certi- 
ficates be Altered, or should 
Life Insurance be Abolished ? 
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The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


“There is no more chivalrous knight of the pen than the evergreen Mr. G. R. Sims, nor any 
story-teller who can take fuller advantage of the possibilities of a telling situation. No man 
has done more than ‘Dagonet’ (Geo. R. Sims) to fulfil the higher duties of the chivalry of 
penmanship, in ‘riding abroad redressing human wrongs’ and in slaying the dragons of 
ignorance and want in the slums of nicdern civilisation. Give him a good cause and fair 
play, and he may be trusted to show the world how bravely effectual is the force of journalism 
when it is exercised upon the side of honour. In this impressive book before us, published 
at a universally popular price, Mr Sims has a theme ripe for his talents, and exploits it with 


indefatigatle spirit and effect. 
THE DEATH GAMBLE 


is, in fact, the trading in death which gocs on in our midst in the shape of fraudulent life 
insurance, ard Mr. Sims seeks to show the dark side of a financial Llessing by retelling some 
of the most mysterious tales of crime and cruelty which the lust of money has inspired in this 
country during the last 20 or 30 years, The stcries are all true, and they are told with a 
master-touch, combining the best qualitics of the descriptive journalism of the day. A more 
humanly interesting document no student of psychology could desire. Mr. Sims begins with the 
record of Thomas Griffith Wainwright, known among his cronies as the hearticst of good fellows, 
and was yet in secret the most consummate scoundrel that ever doomed an innccent man to a 
death of torture. There are many stories in the volume, all deeply impressive, and recorded 
with a wholesome distaste for mere sensationalism. So vigorous a velume should enjoy an 


enormous popularity.”"—The Daily Telegraph (First Revicw). 
SECOND LARGE EDITION IN HAND, 
























On sale at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bockstalls. ONE SHILLING NET. 








London: STANLEY PAUL & Co., Cliiford’s Inn. 
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“SCORPIO.” 


-_.... He prides himself on the fact that he isa hard and terrible 
hither Indeed, he assures us that he hag come to the conclusion that you can 
pat a wiccea man ‘to s'eep’ with a sonnet In pretty m-:ch the same way that 
apelize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a finished blow. And not only 
dees mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetoria! fist, but he 
b2.Jeves also in whips and scorplons, for the cover of his book 1g decorated with 
anangry-looking seven thonged scourge, and he dubs phe whole effort ‘Scorpio.’ 
So that when we look to the fair pave itself we know what to expect. Norare 
we disappointed. Mr. Coaloner goes to the opera. Belng a good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, he calls ‘ ‘I'he Devil's 
Tlorseshoe.’ We reproduce it for the benetit of all whoin it may concerao ;— 

*A fecund s-yht for a philosupher— 

Rich as Goleonda’s mine tn lessons rare— 

That gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe " at th’ Opera, 

Replete w.th costly hags and matrons falr | 

His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 


By J. A. CHALONER 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay; 

Spangl’d with jewels, satins, silks and lace, 

Crones w!iose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 

Bekliames whose slightest glace would fright a horse ; 
Ghouls —whea they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak— 
Thetr escorts parvenus of feature coarse. 

A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 

But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 

“Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance. 
The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentimental point of view, but ithas points. Henley might have plumed himself 
onthat line about the creaking corsets, and the lastline, a tour de force in ita way, 
reminds us of the withering irontes oi Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with baok-flaying. . . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions propertoapoet. Welike him best, how- 
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ever, in his character as metrical brulser. . . . book is well worth 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! pomessing.”—The dcademy, August 8th, 1908. 


Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the ehampton of Shakespeare's memery, and lands, with 
the force of a John L. Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon Shakespeare, 


(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to PALMETTO Press, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 
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WHITE 
« BLUE 
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In making, use less quantity, it being so much strenger than 
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“THE MAN WHO 
CAME TO LIFE” 


By ALFRED HURRY, Author of “ In the City.” 
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THANK Q 


are the final words in an appreciative rotice in 
the ever genial Punch of “TRUE TILDA,” 
the price of which is 6/-, and the publishers 
Arrowsmith of Bristol and Simpkia & 
Marshall of Londo. Very rarely is such 
unanimous praise bestowed upon any author 
as has been accorded to 


QUILLER-COUCH 


for this delightful story. Everyone who can 
enjoy ‘‘Unbroken amusement — Humour 
abundant and genial—Laughter and excite- 
ment—A_ happy, snepased tent and pair | 
narrative—Surprising incident, infused wit 

pathos and humour—A singular union of the 
romantic spirit and genuine craftsmanship ”— 

in fact, “A charming book” 

(these epithets are from various reviews) will, 
after having read the book, say with Mr. Panch, 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call} attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, 


| Author of ,“ The City of the Scul.” The Scnnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘Shey inciude Lord 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in “ The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 








Tle DAILY TELEGRAPH says ° 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which ts no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


“ Thre is no crutensss in the slendzr volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Dou. las has ‘ 
|| pudlished, He does not mate the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving ae 
| them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve qu tation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Crosland s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyd ty estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so lung as the English language is understood.’ 
This isa high enco:nium, but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” | 


The OBSERVER says : | 


“ Some of the sonncts have poiznant and original thought in them. ill Lave music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or putronige, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

















IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
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IMPORTANT 





NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


ANN VERONICA 


BY 


H. G. WELLS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Price 68. post free. 


“Unquestionably this is a very brilliant book,’ says the West- 
minster Gazettr, “and shows Mr. Wells's gift for pure fiction at its 
highest.” ; 

“Chere is no question that ‘Ann Veronica’ herself is true,” says 
The Imes. * The type, we think, has never been so keenly noted 
and courage: usly dexcribed as in this novel.” 

“Like all Mr, Wells's work 2 book is inflxmed with sincerity,” 
says the Duily Tvlegraph, “and it abounds in flashes of real life 
which almost blind the judgment with their intense reality.” 

The @lbe says: “ A novel which in its frank sincerity and its bold 
grappling » ish a social question of compelling force stands out as one 
of the best things Mr. Wells has given us.” 


A_LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
Vol WI. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL 
WAR. II. By J.J. JUSSERAND. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; post free, 12s. 11d. 
“The predominant feature of this book.” says 7he Timea, ‘is in an especial 
degree, brightness, lucidity, po'nt, persp'cac’ty, mo lernity, but abovesll vivacity.” 
Vol. I. FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE RENAISSANCE. 
Vol. Il. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL WAR. T, 


GREECE IN EVOLUTION, 
Studies prepared underthe auspices of the French League for the 
Defence of the Rights of Hellenism. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
With a preface by the Richt Hon. Sir CHAKLES W. DILKE, 
P. Translated from the French uuder the Editorshipof G. F. 
ABBOTT. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5S. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 


The Mcrning Post says: ' It is impossible to read ‘hese addresses without admira- 
tion for the intimate know] dge of Greece and of the Greeks which they display 
and for the sympathy by whieh they are pervaded.’ 


HOW TO STUDY THE STARS. 
Astronomy with Small Telescopes and the Naked Eye, and Notes 
on Celestial Photography. y L. RUDAUX. ranslated by 
A. H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R8.G.8. With 79 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; post free, 5s. 4d. 

This book {s int: nded as a: nide to practical obse: vation for amateur astronomers. 


It Seals © ith all branches of the eciecce which cap be fullowed with instruments of 
jerale 8 Ze. 


CHATS ON OLD SILVER, 
By E. L, LOWES, Author of ‘‘Chats on Old Iace” With a 
Coloured Frontispiece and 64 other Full-page Plates. Large 
crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 
[Unwin’s \ Chats” Series. 
‘The Daily Chrcnic’e says: ‘It is a very useful guide to the collector of old plate, 
and it is stored with much valuable into: mation to guard the unsuspecting purchaser 
it false trade marks and antique ware which was made yesterday.” 


THE RELIGION OF H.G. WELLS, 


and other Essays. By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. 
CRAUFUND, MA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net ; post free, 

















8s . 
The chief ereay “aa careful and friendly criticism of the ethical and religious 
teaching of Mr. H. G. Wells contained in his‘ Firet and Last Things,” 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 


As viewed by the Great Thinkers, fr-m Plato to the Present 
Time. By RUDOLF EUCKEN. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net ; post 
free, 12s. 11d. 

“This, the mort famous ard widely read of Professor Eucken’s works, is an 
altogether delightful bock in which the character'stic speculations and opinions 
of the great min‘s «f the race are elucidate4, contrasted, and judged ina sym- 
Pathetic yet independent spirit. It forms an admirab e in‘roduction to .he study 
of philosophy.’ — Boston Transcript. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 
By Prof. E. A. KENNELLY. With 84 Illustrations. 4s. net; 
post free, 4s. 4d, 
A new and enlarged edition of tle author's authoritative handbook, ‘ Wireless 
Telegraphy,” bringing the in portant and rapidly devel np ng subject quite up to 
date, with the Cntire subject of © Wirelcts Telephony " added. 








On sale at all Booksellers’ 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS, MONAS~ 
TERIES AND ABBEYS, AND SACRED 


SIGHTS OF FRANCE. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. With 183 Ilustraticns 
from Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELD, and Plans and 
Diagrams. Royal Svo, cloth, 20g, net ; post free, 20s. 6d. (Uni- 
. form with “English Cathedrals.”) 
The miking of this book is the fruit of twenty years’ living and stu ‘y in the 
cathedial cities of Fran e—Provence, the Romanesque centres, Mont St. M chel, 
and the towna of the great Gothic churches—and follows a carefully prepared 


+cheme, basad upon the va'ue of the exa:npl.s selected in the history of archi 
tecture. 


MEN AND MANNERS 


OF OLD. FLORENCE. 
By GUIDO BIAGI, Librarian of the Laurentian and Riccar i 
Libraries, Florence. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 43 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net ; post free, 15s. 5d. 
Dr. Fiagi's new volume gives vivid and realistic glimpse- of social life in Florence 
from the thirteenth century to the beginning of the nin-teenth. 


INNS, ALES, AND DRINKING 


CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 
By F. W. HACKWOOD, Author of “Old English Sports,” 
With a Coloured Frontispice, and 53 otler Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. ret ; post free, 10s. 11d. 

The O! server ssys :—‘* Very little that concerns ‘the trade’ has escaped Mr. 
Hack wood * notice. The inn and the iinkeeper, the drink and the drinker, the 
lore and the law and the literature of alcoho!, the rise of Burton, the history 
of famous inns, the mysteris of tavern signs, even the evolution of the tea-b une, 
are all discussed in weta ld ‘ 


A BEAU SABREUR. 
Maurice de Saxe, Marshall of France: His Loves, his Laurels, 
and his Times (1696-1750), By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, 
Author of ‘ Seven See Sinners,” &c. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 38 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 153. net; post 
free, 15s 4d 


“ As entertain:ng as any romance."—Sunday Times, 
“A book of fascinating interest.”"— The Gloie, 


THE FRENCH PROCESSION. 
A Pageant of Great Writers. By Madame DUCLAUX (Mary 
Robinson’. With 6 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 


12s. 6d. net ; post free, 12s. 11d. 
“Tt isa delightful book, at all events, a book of literary acumen. .. . Indeed, 
her volume, as I have already suggested, has an almost unique interest for us."— 
Daily Telegraph. 


LEISURE HOURS WITH NATURE. 
By E. P. LARKEN. With 71 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 5s., post free. 

This volume is full of entertaining natural history gossip. It deats with many 
varied aspects of animal Ife, su h as, for instance, protective mimicry, the sports 
and pastimes of birds, a- nual mi.rants, birds as parents, the life of the ‘mon, 
snakes and their ways, b rds as weather tok.ns, and the uses of the fioz; there is 
something, tuo, about flower nad p'ants; and a chapter ‘s devoted to the subject 
of “ Birds in English Poetry.” 


AFTER DEATH—WHAT ? 
Spiritist'e Phenomena and their Interpretation. By 
CESARE J.OMBROSO. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
net ; post free, 10s. 5d. 
The Daily Neics says: ‘‘ ‘After Death— What?’ will excite and interest I{s readers.” 


PSYCHOTHERAPY. 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, M.D., Ph D., Litt.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. Large crown 8ve, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. net ; post free, 8s. 11d. 
“A mest enjeyable book to read... The spirit of the author is scientific, his 


tone reascnable, his experience wide, It is an earnest and well-reasoned piece of 
work which deserves t- be widely read.”—Datly News. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART SERIES. 


Monographs by well-known Art Critics, elaborately Illustrated 
with Reproduc'ions in Colour, Photoyravure and Half-Tone Size 
4 by ll}inches. Stiff paper covers, 5s, net. per volunte ; postage 
. extra. 

I. WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Epwarp Hutton. 

Il. EDGAR DEGAS. By Georcrs Grarrr. 

IIf. GREAT ENGLISH MASTERS. By Fritz STAHL. 

IV. EUGENE DELACROIX. By CamiuLte Mavcratr. 

V. FRITZ BOEHLE. By Rupo.r KLEIN. 

VI. AUGUSTE RODIN. By Gustav Kaun. 


and Libraries. 
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The Water Babies. By | 


Charles Kingsley. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by 
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Durham. Crown 8vo, 6s. , 
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LORD ACTON. 
Lectures on the French 
Revolution. By Lord 


Acton, D.C.L, LL.D., &c. Edited with y Introduction 
by John Neville Figgis, M.A., and Reginald Vere 
Laurence, M.A. 8vo, ros. net. 


COLONEL PATTERSON. 


In the Grip of the Nyika. 


Further Adventures in British East Africa. By Lieut.- 
Colonel J. H. Patterson, D.S.O., Author of “The Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo.” With Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 
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in Middlesex. By Walter 


Jerrold. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and a 
Map. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 63. 
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and other Poems. _ By 
Thomas Hardy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


ee 
BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Rev. EDMUND M‘CLURE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. [In the press. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine : its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON. With a 
Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


"THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 


Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A. Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8y0, cloth boards, 1s. 64. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven. ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D-D. Witn « Preface by the BISHOP OF SALISBURY. Second 

Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s..6d. 

TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT: 


With over 75‘ Compositions Hiastre ting Te work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 4to. Published at £12 12s, and 
now offered for & limited time at £4 4s. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. sy T. G. PINCHES, LLD., 


M.R.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8v0, cloth boards, 7s. 64 


Cuercn Times.—' Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to give usa really good book for popular use,and It will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES, 


By L. W KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. HALL, M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS.  Rhina Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. Deny 8v0, cloth Loards, 5s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN LIGHT. _ By the late WALTER ALLAN MOBERLY, 


Canon of Southwark. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of SOUTHWARK. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES THROUGH EIGHTEEN CENTURIES. compited trom 


Various Sourees by the Rev. FRANCIS ST. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 64. 


ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY IN ITS BEGINNINGS. By the Rev. E. H. PEARCE. Small 


post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 64. 
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Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volnme, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to i 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


The result of the election at Bermondsey is a splendid 
victory for Unionism and a crushing defeat for the 
Socialists. After their boastful and blatant prophecies 
of success—assurances which have been dinned into our 
ears during the last seven days—the miserable result of 
their efforts is calculated to achieve nothing but ridicule 
and contempt for their discredited cause. The leather- 
lunged preachers of the Socialist gospel proudly claimed 
that Dr. Salter, their local candidate, would head the 
poll, but the result of the election discloses the fact that 
he is at the bottom of the poll, with one thousand four 
hundred and thirty-five votes out of a total of nine thou- 
sand and four votes recorded at the polling stations. 
Bermondsey has provided another emphatic and irrefut- 
able example of the fact that the average British workman 
will have nothing to do with Socialism once it comes to 
him naked and unashamed. 
an ideal ground on which to fight its battle it found such 
a@ ground in Bermondsey. The district is notoriously 
poverty-stricken, whilst in Dr. Salter, a sentimentalist of 
the most dangerous character, Socialism had a candidate 
who was a local man, widely known and personally 
popular. Under such circumstances many people would 
not have been surprised if Dr. Salter had been returned 
to Parliament, and it is a high tribute to the good sense 
of the Bermondsey electorate that they have dismissed 
Dr. Salter and his promises of a “millennium” with the 
contempt they deserve. Meanwhile, we take this oppor- 
tunity of warmly congratulating Mr. John Dumphreys on 
the victory he has won for Unionism and common sense. 
He fought a difficult battle against heavy odds, and he 
conducted his campaign with courtesy and honour. 











We regard the discomfited Radical candidate, Mr. 
Spencer Leigh Hughes, as a far more dangerous political 
character than Dr. Salter. Mr. Hughes is as convinced a 
Socialist at heart as is Dr. Salter, but Mr. Hughes is a 
man of disguises. A cheap loaf, fome Rule for Treland, 
and “the people’s Budget” were the cries with which he 
sought to win the’votes of the electors, whilst he indus- 
triously reminded his audiences that he was the repre- 
sentative of a great constitutional party. He was not 4 
Socialist Because there happened to be a Socialist 
opposing him. He was only a good “old-fashioned 
Liberal.” But if the tenets of Mr. Hughes's political 
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creed are carefully examined they will be found to agree 
very closely with those openly avowed by Dr. Salter. 
The country stands in far greater danger of suffering 
Socialistic spoliation through the return to Parliament 
of candidates of Mr. Hughes’s character by the votes 
of misguided electors duped into the belief that they 
are voting for an honest constitutional Liberal Party, 
than it does at the hands of Dr. Salter and his 
friends. At the forthcoming General Election the 
country should remember that every vote given to 
a supporter of Mr, Asquith is a vote for Socialism. 
Meanwhile, the Bermondsey election, besides giving the 
Socialistic head one of the severest drubbings it has ever 
received, has thoroughly discovered to the public the real 
character of the disorderly women who suffer from the 
disease “suffragitis.” The action of these women in per- 
petrating the dastardly outrage on the ballot-boxes at 
Bermondsey, an outrage which seems likely to culminate 
in severe permanent bodily injury to an innocent citizen, 
will not only fill the country with disgust, but rouse the 
public to a sense of the danger incurred by treating such 
women with a sentimental leniency. Such women deserve 
exactly the treatment they would have received had they 
fallen into the hands of the Bermondsey crowd which 
collected outside the Town Hall on Thursday night. 





We have been favoured with the sight of a manifesto 
signed by nine male supporters of female suffrage and 
addressed to the electors of Bermondsey. Of the nine 
signatories to this ridiculous document only three are 
known to us by name. They are Messrs. H. N. Brailsford, 
Henry W. Nevinson, and Laurence Housman. The first 
two gentlemen have succeeded in bringing their names 
before the public by resigning their positions as leader- 
writers to the Daily Vews as a protest against the 
“inhuman treatment” meted out by the Government to 
the imprisoned Suffragettes in refusing to allow them to 
starve themselves to death. It is safe to say that not one 
person in a million had ever heard of Messrs. Brailsford 
and Nevinson before they indulged in their “dramatic 
resignation.” Nor have we observed that the leading 
articles in the Daily News are either better or worse than 
they were before the said resignation. Messrs. Brailsford 
and Nevinson, on the other hand, have no doubt, in their 
own estimation, covered themselves with glory, even if 
they have achieved no more substantial rewards, while 
Mr, Laurence Housman has acquired a little more free 
advertisement ; so that, on the whole, nobody seems to be 
& penny the worse, not even the Daily News or the 
Suffragists themselves. It would have been well if Messrs. 
Brailsford and Nevinson had reflected before resigning 
their important posts that in the nature of things nowa- 
days leader-writers for the Daily News are going rather 
cheap. There are probably at this present moment in 
London at least a thousand people who could supply the 
wants of the Daily News in the leader-writing line, and 
any of them could be had for an old song. It is quite 
possible, however, that Messrs. Brailsford and Nevinson 
know which side their bread is buttered, and that their 
“ dramatic resignation ” is not altogether such a guilelessly 
chivalrous sort of affair as they would have us believe. 
Meanwhile here is a paragraph, extracted word for word 
from their manifesto, concerning which we shall say no 
more than that it happens to be deliberately and flagrantly 
untrue :— 


The Ministers who now govern the country profess 
to represent Liberal principles, but in their treat- 
ment of the women who are fighting for political 
freedom they have prosecuted and punished as 
ordinary criminals many persons who were guilty of 
no offence whatever, except that of technical obstruc- 
tion of the police in agitating for the right of 
equality between the sexes before the law and under 
the Constitution. 
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If one of the brickbats hurled through the roof at a 
public meeting on to the heads of the audience, or a large 
stone flung by the aristocratic hand of Lady Constance 
Lytton, had happened to come into contact with any 
portion other than the heads of Messrs. Brailsford and 
Nevinson, they would probably have revised their 
opinions as to what constitutes technical obstruction of 
the police. The missiles of the Suffragettes, like the rains 
from heaven, fall on the just and the unjust alike. 


Mr. Balfour has accused Mr. Alexander Ure, the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, of “telling a frigid and calculated 
lie, a lie carefully thought out, deliberately coined, 
and then put into illegitimate circulation.” Further, 
Mr. Balfour charges Mr. Ure with “extraordinary exercise 
of mendacious imagination and of committing a double 
crime against poor old people who are in receipt of 
pensions.” Mr. Ure’s actual words have been reported in 
almost every newspaper, and he makes no attempt to deny 
the accuracy of the reports, contenting himself with trying 
to explain away the obvious meaning which attaches to 
them. In the speech which he delivered on Wednesday 
last at Rochdale, Mr. Ure said: “If, indeed, there were 
even the faintest vestige of foundation for the charges which 
Mr. Balfour levelled at me yesterday afternoon they would 
necessarily involve my immediate withdrawal from public 
life.’ We cordially agree with Mr. Ure, and the more 
immediately his retirement from public life takes place 
the better it will be for all parties. If Mr. Ure really 
imagines that his admitted words are capable of being 
interpreted in any other sense than that attributed to 
them by Mr. Balfour, he has an easy remedy and an easy 
way of vindicating himself in the eyes of his countrymen. 
There is not a solicitor in London who would not assure 
Mr. Ure that Mr. Balfour’s remarks are libellous on the 
face of it. Let Mr. Ure then take an action for libel 
against Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour would no doubt plead 
that his words were true; that they were uttered without 
malice; and that they were spoken in the public interest. 
In legal phraseology, Mr. Balfour would “ plead justifica- 
tion.” And it would be for a jury to decide the question. 
No reasonable being, unless it be Mr. Ure himself, can 
have any doubt as to what the result of such an action 
would be. Mr. Ure has been attacked in the most public 
manner possible on a question reflecting his personal 
honour. If he is an honourable man, let him take the 
course we have suggested. If he fails to do so, the public 
will come to their own conclusions about him, and his 
“explanations” and “replies” will only serve to make 
his case worse. 





Mr, A. E. Manning Foster, of Greening’s, Limited, who 
with Mr. John Long’s reader and Mr. FitzGerald (also 
of Greening’s) has, to quote his own words, brought out 
the Re-union Magazine “ out of deep religious conviction,” 
is, we are glad to see, not carrying his religious convic- 
tions to what might be termed extravagant or quixotic 
lengths. Of course, commercially speaking, there is no 
particular harm in accepting and inserting an advertise- 
ment of a fatreducing specific on the opposite page to 
that occupied by the last part of an article on the Holy 
Eucharist. Even the fact that the advertisement in ques- 
tion is rendered more attractive to the readers of the 
Re-union Magazine by the presentment of an abnormally 
stout gentleman with a protruding abdomen standing 
before the fire, while an “eminent doctor” addresses him 
in the following beautiful terms: “My dear sir, how can 
you expect to feel well while you remain as fat as you 
are? You must take a few bottles of to reduce your 
weight and recover tone ”—even this fact we say does not 
necessarily imply any want of true religious feeling on the 
part of Mr. Manning Foster and his amiable colleagues. 
At the same time, there are people who might conceivably 
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consider that such advertisements as the one we have 
referred to, and the advertisement on the other side of the 
page, dealing with “skin rashes, eczema, and bad legs,” 
are out of place in a religious magazine, especially when 
sandwiched in between an article on the Holy Eucharist 
and a list of religious works comprising translations of 
various Christian liturgies and an edition of “The Old 
Catholic Missal and Ritual.” Still, after all, it is merely 


a matter of taste. 


Although Mr. Frank Harris is no longer editor of 
Vanity Fair, he continues to spread himself all over the 
columns of our eccentric contemporary. If we are not 
able actually to trace his hand in the notes which appear 
under the head of “ Vanities,” we are, at any rate, free to 
conclude that, politically speaking, the present editor of 
Vanity Fair has been reconverted to the views of Mr. 
Harris. The notes in question teem with sympathy for 
Socialism and advanced Radicalism, and a touching 
belief in the virtue and splendour of Mr. Lloyd George; 
while in another part of the paper three columns are 
devoted to a wild panegyric of Mr. Harris’s new publica- 
tion, “The Man Shakespeare and His Tragic Life Story.” 
We should be the last to deny that Mr. Harris’s com- 
mentary on Shakespeare contains much that is suggestive 
and much that is notable. We will go further than that, 
and say that it is a book which no student of Shakespeare 
can afford to neglect. But even if Mr, Harris is not 
averse to flattery laid on with a very large trowel, it is 
hard to believe that he likes it spread quite so thickly as 
in the article in question. Here is an extract: “No 
notice of ‘The Man Shakespeare’ would be in any way 
adequate that omitted reference to the incomparable style 
in which the book is written. Normally easy, simple, yet 
not the less sensitive, it rises again and again with full- 
breathed eloquence and pregnant beauty of phrase. I 
could have quoted a hundred things from this book for 
sheer delight of the way in which Frank Harris has 
expressed them.” Now Mr. Harris has many qualities of 
literary accomplishment, and we will do him the justice 
to believe that he has always sincerely striven after 
artistic form in words. Unfortunately, however, it is 
precisely as a stylist that Mr. Harris fails and always has 
failed. Nobody who has read his two volumes of stories, 
“Elder Conklin” and “Montes the Matador,” would 
deny that he has a sense of dramatic effect and the art 
of telling a story. But the style is simply atrocious, as 
we will undertake to prove to Mr. Harris, if he so desires 
it, by numberless quotations from the two books we have 
mentioned, by others from the play “Mr. and Mrs. 
Daventry,” which he adapted and completely spoilt from 
the original of Oscar Wilde, and by others again from a 
play entitled “Shakespeare’s Love,” in which he rashly 
attempted to write Elizabethan English. 


There was an interesting announcement in Thursday’s 
issue of the Daily News to the effect that “a new company 
has been formed to acquire the interest of the present 
proprietors of the Morning Leader and the Star. The 
directors are Ernest Park, Arnold 8. Rowntree, Bertram 
F. Crosfield, Henry T. Cadbury, and J. Bowes Morrell.” 
It is not to be supposed that the world will go wildly 
excited over the announcement that the Morning Leader 
and the Star have undergone a change of proprietors, but 
the public may well look with surprise at certain names 
in the list of new directors. It seems there is to be a 
strong flavour of cocoa about the Star and the Morning 
Leader of the future. We see, to adopt the words of 
newspaper war correspondents, that the families of 
Cadbury and Rowntree are “extending the basis of their 
operations.” We have already one cocoa newspaper in 
London—our old friend the Daily News—which, under 
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the proprietorship of the Cadbury family, is chiefly 
notorious for the facts that it declines to print any 
racing or betting news and does not accept advertisements 
of alcoholic beverages. The Cadburys are, of course, 
quite within their rights in making such restrictions in 
the Daily News, but we confess to some misgivings as to 
how the extension of such a system to the Star and the 
Morning Leader will affect the circulation of those 
journals. We naturally assume that all betting and racing 
news will be eliminated from the columns of these papers, 
because otherwise we should be forced to conclude that 
the Cadbury family are capable of running a paper for 
Puritans with one hand and a paper for betting-men with 
the other. At present the early editions of the Star are 
practically betting sheets, whilst the Stav’s most popular 
writer, not forgetting Mr. James Douglas, is undoubtedly 
the gentleman who signs himself “Captain Coe.” If the 
Cadburys are going to sell the Daily News through 
declining to print racing news and attacking all forms of 
betting, and at the same time sell the Star through the 
“tips” of “Captain Coe” and “Old Joe,” the fluid sub- 
stance of a cocoa manufacturer’s conscience will become 
somewhat notorious. On the whole, we do not think that 
“ Captain Coe” and cocoa will mix with advantage. 


From the Daily Telegraph we extract the following 
report :— 


BOY BURGLARS. 


The evil influence exercised on youthful minds by 
stories of the criminal type was severely commented 
upon by the Mayor at Richmond Police-court yester- 
day, during the hearing of a charge of burglary 
against two boys. The story was entitled “The Swell 
Mobsman,” and the scene was laid at Richmond. 


The Mayor: It is a disgrace that such vile trash 
should be published, for it leads to crimes of this sort. 


Detective-sergeant Cock, in answer to the Bench, 

said “ penny dreadfuls ” were a powerful factor in pro- 

* moting crime. In very many cases the method of 

procedure minutely described in the book was 
followed. 


The lads’ father said that he had ordered his sons 
not to read such stories, and had burnt the copies 
whenever he could. 


Evidence showed that the boys had broken open the 
back window of the shop, climbed in, and forced the 
cash register with a screwdriver, stealing 23s. 4d. 


Both boys were bound over to be of good behaviour 
for two years. 


‘We have taken the trouble to find out the name of the 
journal which printed the story entitled “ The Swell Mobs- 
man,” which the Mayor of Richmond so rightly described 
as “vile trash.” The journal in question is the Union 
Jack, one of Lord Northcliffe’s numerous publications 
designed to rope in the pennies and hapennies of juvenile 
members of the community. Any of our readers who is 
anxious to inspect the Union Jack, and thus to gain an 
insight into the methods by which Lord Northcliffe has 
acquired the fortune which enables him to exercise such 
an enormous influence on the journalism of this country, 
will be able to secure a copy at any of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s bookstalls. In view of the language used 
by the Mayor in his magisterial capacity, we venture to 
ask the Commissioner of Police whether nothing can be 
done to put a stop to the publication of this and similar 
magazines, and we are sending him a marked copy of 
this number of Tue Acapvemy, together with the issue 
of the Union Jack containing the story “The Swell 
Mobsman.” 
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A MORNING SONG 


You saw my window open wide, 
And woke me early, sister day! 
You came in all your lovely pride,’ 
With laughing looks that I adore, 

With wings of blue and grey . . . 
With sunshine skirts that swept the floor, 
With songs to drive night’s dreams away, 

You called me out to play. 

And so I took you by the hand, 
And found the way to fairyland. . . . 
With such impatient feet I climb 

The ladders of delight! 

For well I know that ruthless time 

Turns morning moods to tears and night. 


Ouive Dovuctas. 





THE PERSISTENCE OF MR. 
HENRY CHAPLIN 


Somz years ago, in a journal of literary pretensions, we 
chanced upon an article which sought to explain what it 
called the “persistence of Lord Byron.” The writer of 
the article in question was perplexed over the discovery 
that people still read Byron, talked about him, and con- 
fessed to a lively interest in his personality. All this was 
very astonishing when one remembered that a large 
number of authorities who sit in the high places of 
criticism had dismissed Byron from their thoughts with 
contempt and even laughter. In other words, the winds 
had been blowing so strongly, for so long a time, that in 
the natural order of things the Byron candle should have 
been blown out ages ago. Yet it persisted in burning 
brightly, with a quiet obstinacy that was quite aggra- 
vating. Finally, in an attempt to explain so strange a 
phenomenon, the writer of the article was forced to con- 
clude that there must be something in Byron—“some- 
thing or other”—which had in it the long vitality of 
simple worth. For a foolish article “The Persistence of 
Lord Byron” was decidedly amusing, and it recurs to us 
to-day with the thought that quite a number of journalistic 
“odd lengths” might be hung with advantage on to the 
peg of persistency. Surely it is high time that some 
student of modern politics made inquiries into the various 
causes which have contributed to the persistence of the 
Right Hon. Henry Chaplin. In its way the politics. 
of our time present no more astonishing phenomenon than 
this persistence on the part of Mr. Chaplin, and our 
political writers could find in it a far more profitable 
subject for inquiry than is to be found in a spirited 
defence of the rights of Mr. Ure to take precedence of 
Ananias or in laborious translations of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Limehouse lingo into English. - 
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It is a questionable thesis to-day whether or not a man’s 
work counts for anything. We seem to be all in the wind’s 
way, with a hearty appetite for words, and a blind eye 
for acts performed. But as we are sincerely endeavouring 
to elucidate this problem of Mr. Chaplin's persistence, we 
cannot afford contemptuously to ignore the smallest thing 
—if it only be work in the interests of the nation—that 
may possibly tend to clarify the situation and disclose 
to us the reason why Mr. Chaplin has not been eliminated 
from the scheme of modern politics. We may then glance 
at one or two outstanding features in the life work of a man 
whose career has been as honourable as it has been indus- 
trious. He is the father of what is called to-day “the 
tariff reform movement.” In those far-away days, when 
nearly every prominent politician was sufficient of an 





opportunist to place a cotton-woven crown of infallibility | 
on the rugged brow of Mr. Cobden, Mr. Chaplin stood | 


apart and alone a convinced “opponent of the present 


system of free imports and restricted exports, miscalled , 


free trade.” One may easily gather what meed of public 


adulation he got for standing by a principle rather than | 


by a popular hero who came from that ever progressive 
garden of Paradise called Manchester (where the smoke 
comes from). Mr. Chaplin was insulted and ridiculed. 
He was an object of mockery and derision. He was con- 
sidered a survival. He was something that came out of 
the past, that represented the past, something as far 
removed from the exigencies of modern conditions as the 
old mail coach is from an aeroplane which competes for 
prize-money dedicated to the circulation of the Duily 
Mail. Who can count the jests that were made at the 
expense of Mr. Chaplin, the sparkling quips and glinting 
ironies that found a birth in sundry Fleet Street taverns 
and an easy way into life through the smooth channels of 
Bouverie Street in the days when the Daily News asked 
more than a halfpenny from its readers? A time even 


came when the tide of fierce ridicule turned to gentle ' 


derision, and then we were all told that Mr. Chaplin 
had become a negligible factor in the warfare of party 
politics. He was past the purposes of attack. He was 
to be consigned to some comfortable ante-chamber of 
oblivion and there stared at with half-humorous affection 
in the same way as we stare at Napoleon’s bed or the 
uniform of an English officer who fought at Dettingen. 
But the bluster of attack and the blighting winds of 
ridicule died gradually away and left Mr. Chaplin stand- 
ing precisely where he stood before, firmly established 
upon a rock of faith and principle. The exigencies of 
‘party politics left him untouched. He continued to 
preach the gospel of tariff reform in the face of ridicule 
and neglect, until one day the world woke up to find that 
tariff reform was the one great issue that sundered the 


two constitutional parties of this country. If there ever | 


was a case in history of time fully justifying the life work 
of a statesman during his lifetime, that statesman is Mr. 
Chaplin to-day. 

As an administrator Mr. Chaplin has consistently 
enriched the offices which he has held with a sense of 
fastidious honour and a tradition of painstaking industry. 
The country, it should be remembered, is still experienc- 
ing the benefits derived from his legislative work as 
President of the Board of Agriculture. These may be 
little things. They are certainly things that one is liable 
to forget in the case of a politician who does not under- 
stand the meaning of the word advertisement, and who 
would scorn the use of theatrical limelight for the purpose 
of attracting notoriety. And here one is forced back to 
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reflect if it can be really possible that the whole explana- 
tion of this persistence of Mr. Chaplin is to be discovered 
in the fact that his steady sacrifice of personal interest to 
the cause of national prosperity and the absolute impossi- 
bility of his ever moulding any subject to a private 
purpose have touched the imagination of the country and 
appealed to a deep sense of national honour. This is a 
simple explanation, and we believe it to be a true one. 
It is gratifying because it fills us with a certain sense of 
broad self-congratulation. It is well to know that a man 
of Mr. Chaplin’s character can be appreciated and 
honoured in the England of our day, for the knowledge 
of such a fact carries with it the collateral knowledge that 
there are other things besides “smartness,” “ expediency,” 
demagogy, blatant vulgarity, and ostentatious dishonesty 
capable of evoking recognition from a public that might 
easily have been debauched in an orgy of charlatanism. 
Indeed, the growth and stability of Mr. Chaplin’s reputa- 
tion may well be a sign and a symbol to the younger men 
in our public life that the steady application of disin- 
terested labour to the advancement of honourable causes 
is a surer path to permanently established success, in 
the best sense of that word, than any of the dubious 
“short cuts” of intrigue, self-service, and notoriety- 
hunting. 

The present writer has a very clear and vivid recollec- 
tion of Mr. Chaplin’s first appearance in the present 
House of Commons when he had been returned to Parlia- 
ment by the electors of Wimbledon with a majority of 


i seven thousand votes. Everyone engaged in the liveliest 


speculation as to how he would be received. He was 
coming to an alien assembly, the strangest legislative 
assembly ever brought together by a reckless appeal to the 
mob passion of an illiterate electorate. The House prided 
itself upon what it called its “democratic” tone. How 
would it treat Mr. Chaplin? How would his dignified 
address and quiet courtesy be received by a House that 
was impatient of anything not roughly colloquial! How 
would the Socialists behave and the large section of the 
Radicals whose loud-mouthed truculence at that time was 
over-riding the entire assembly? Even some of Mr. 
Chaplin’s warmest friends shook their heads. It was a 
common phrase that he would never “ get the ear of the 
House.” When he entered the House, the perfect picture 
of a noble English gentleman, the great cheer he received 
from all parties was decidedly encouraging. But the test 
came when he rose to speak. Obviously his manner was 
strange to most of those present. There was no appeal 
to the gallery. He did not talk in “headlines.” One of 
the Labour members present remarked: ‘It seems like a 
voice out of the past”; but all listened with profound 
attention, and at the conclusion Mr. Chaplin received a 
demonstration such as has been seldom heard. From 
that moment down to the present day Mr. Chaplin has not 
only had “the ear of the House,” but its complete and 
undivided confidence. Indeed, one can say with truth 
that he is a more prominent figure in the Parliament of 
1906 than he was in the Parliament of ten years ago. 
Again one asks, What can be the explanation of so astonish- 
ing a phenomenon? Perhaps it is that even tricksters 
and demagogues, time-servers and “self-helps” admire 
in their secret hearts a man whose conspicuous ability is 
the modest servitor of the national interest and honour. 
With this explanation we must be content. 

Mr, Chaplin stands for all that is best in our private 
and public life. He is a patriot without a pose, a states- 
man without selfishness. In his private life and pursuits 
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he is typical of our English country gentlemen—a class 
that has done more and said less for the good of the 
general community than any number of Socialistic par- 
liaments. His persistence in the general esteem and love 
of the nation remains one of the healthiest signs of our 
time; for while we admire such men and follow their 
leadership the fact remains indisputable and clear that 
it is not the nation that has rottenness in its heart, but 
only the ragged army of quack speakers and writers who 
have arrogated to themselves the task of national 
leadership: 








THE MOST HUMAN POET 


A Srupy or Rosert Brownine. 


Rosset Brownixe is at once the most human, the most 
lovable, and the most splendidly masculine of the poets— 
excepting always Shakespeare, who can never be con- 


sidered among the rest, being compound of all and above | 





effusion, which the lyrist, writing, straightway forgot as 
worthy only of oblivion. 

Then, joyously hugging his unworthy salvage, he turns 
to the labour of the desk, and, having set the fruits of his 
triumph in fair and comely order, he offers the whole com- 
pilation to an undiscerning public, who, turning the pages 
and finding therein a song of matchless wonder, inevitably 
worded, catching at the skirts of beauty, following after 
some verses written because a new Act of Parliament 
irked the poet for the space of some few moments of mer- 
cenary composition, will say: ‘“ Behold, here is the vice of 
uneven accomplishment,” not secing that another than the 
author was responsible for its inclusion; this hydra-headed 
public being, as a whole, singularly incapable of a wise 
discrimination. 

Yet, with great poets, this evil of publication in entirety 
is in some sense a necessary and desirable thing, and, at 


| worst, a mutable evil, seeing that time shall unfalteringly 


reject the bad and, again, the less good, until at last from 


i the chaos of the first idolatrous complete edition arises the 


all, for ever regnant king of Mnemosyne’s wide empire. | 


In this assembly of powers, Browning stands upon a 
solitary eminence ; for he has no clearly visible ancestry, 
and as yet he has no heritors. It is not probable that a 
second Browning should arise. His uneven rhymes, his 
discordant rhythms, are all of him that is imitable; but 
these most readily ; so that, if parrot-tricks could make a 
poet, there were Robert Brownings rampant in the autumn 
lists of every publisher of poetry. 


Yet any misguided youth who should cultivate philo- 
sophy and a rugged style to the end that he might become 
a second Browning, must necessarily fail to attain thereby 
the essential strength of his master, the intense in- 
dividuality which, compelling these blemishes, gave 
Browning, in recompense, the power, by times and seasons, 
to triumph over his temperamental disabilities, and in 
spite of them, not because of them, to be a great poet. 

When we come upon some poetry characterised by 
abounding vitality, concerning itself chiefly with the drama 
of humanity as men and women play it out upon the 
world’s stage; when among them they comprise rhetoric, 
emotion, beautiful clear-cut cameos of description, con- 
necting links of sheer bald prosaism, playful turns, light- 
handed touches of tenderness, scraps of intimate por- 
traiture that set the poet’s picture clear before the reader 
as himself saw it—one after one in a heterodox medley 
that is yet never utterly devoid of beauty—we know that 
the author can be no other than Robert Browning. His 
faults cannot be glozed over, being innate and inseparable 
from his excellences; he must be loved and borne with 


for the sake of the good that is in him, else must he he | 


hated very fervently; he is for ever doomed to divide the 
company of his readers in two camps, irreconcilably 
adverse. 

Complete editions are of that order of mistakes whose 
culpability is patent even to an unpractised observer, and 
oftenest the offender is found to be some entirely kindly 
person, friend to his poet, and a genuine well-wisher to 
literature. 

Yet this criminal of good intent will set himself sedu- 
lously to collect every fragment of lyrical rubbish from 
the waste-paper baskets of his friend the poet, and to 
ransack the files of countless newspapers for each trifling 
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sanely admirable perfect selection. 

Most fortunate among authors is the man who is 
possessed of clear wisdom and high courage to publish 
definitive selections in his lifetime, and resolutely to extir- 
pate therefrom everything unworthy. Even then, blinded by 
the craftsman’s pride, he shall infallibly sweep his net 
over-widely, and torn leaves and dust of the highway be 
found consorting with the butterflies therein. Nathless, 
time shall perform the last wise winnowing. 

Some poets, of large accomplishment and of minds not 
sufficiently critical, who now appear upon our shelves in 
portentous array of large volumes, shall come to posterity 
habited in dainty guise, no weightier than some of lesser 
output but more meticulous appraisement, that now make 
small show beside them. 

Wordsworth is of those whose shrinkage in some measure 
is inevitable ; Tennyson approaches not less surely towards 
diminishment; and, in sheer volume, Browning, p2rhaps, 
must suffer most heavily of all. Everyone of his liege-men, 
in contradistinction to the foolish and diminishing com- 
pany of his rabid worshippers, must desire to witness the 
eradication of his more palpably unsuccessful poems. 

It is not with him as with many others; he did not write 
uninspired verse out of the emptiness of his material, but 
out of its fulness, so that often when his poetry is hope- 
lessly overborne by his need to express a multitude of 
teeming thoughts, our interest in the theme bears us on- 
ward until, the ideas once crystallised, the essential poetry 
breaks through again, not less lovely for its momentary 
obscuration. Could he have endured to soften somewhat 
his ruggedness, to stem his torrential flow of words, his 
art had been greater; but it had not been the art 
of Browning. With him, more than with most men, 
Le style, cest Thomme. 

He was great enough to be conscious of his defects, not 
so great that he could labour patiently for their removal. 
Passages in his letters make plain to us that Browning’s 
creed of progress did not allow of patient revision; he 
must leave the old sculpture in th> rough and set about 
the new, only to leave that, also, all unsmoothed when the 
more perfect conception rose mockingly, enticingly before 
him. To every man his own method, and Browning’s faults 
were at least the faults of strength. 

To write of Browning without a word of Tennyson were 
almost a deed unthinkable. Between these contemporaries, 
leaping always together to the consideration of any writer 
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upon Victorian poetry, the points of contrast, the singu- 
larly few points of contact, form an irresistibly fascinating 
study, not wholly purposeless. 

If one could, by some impossible chance, happen upon a 
man, versed in English poetry, yet ignorant alike of these 
two poets and their work, it were an experiment of 
singular interest to read aloud to him one or two of their 
reasonably represefitative lyrics; and then to address to 
him some such question as this :— 

“Which of these men, forgoing at certain seasons the 
dignity of poetry, shall descend from his mountain, where- 
from aforetime he sang as befits a poet, and laying by his 
singing-robe, shall concern himself with the petty affairs 
of little men below; not largely, in thundering pean, with 
a mighty challenging voice to praise or give warning to 
his generation, but in a fashion germane to the age and 
passing with its passing?” Surely, of his little knowledge, 
that man would answer: “ Tennyson is a dreamer; Brown- 
ing it is who will betray his timeless muse to serve a 
moment's cause and call.” How utterly would his logic 
betray him! 

Browning, the realist, sees too far into the springs of 
things to lash his muse to fury over an hour’s wrong; it is 
Tennyson, the idealist, who troubles to sing for his time. 
To Browning the ageless themes belong, treated not in the 
Victorian fashion, but in the manner of the poets; yet in 
him the thought of the age is mirrored, its unresi, its 
striving, its passionate desire for knowledge. Tennyson 
is pre-occupied with personal ideas; Browning with men 
and women. Browning, writing “ Enoch Arden,” in some 
mood of inspiration, would have transformed it to an un- 
forgettable, intensely human drama, played to its tragic 
close in some little hill-town of Tuscany; Tennyson, 
writing “Porphyria’s Lover,’ would have made sweet, 
undying music of Porphyria’s dress in the firelight, of the 
festival she left, and would have made of her a shadow 
and of her lover a monstrous unbelievable creature, no 
more the imaginable, passionate Italian, insane from 
excess of love. Tennyson could not in any wise have 
written this poem, nor have conceived the terrible, wonder- 
ful close: — 


And all night long we have not stirred, 
And yet God has not said a word. 


Browning’s lyric genius was essentially dramatic, objec- 
tive ; the surging thoughts that he was powerless to shackle 
tended always to the abstract, the philosophic. These 
jarring personalities, the dramatist and the philosopher, 
were for ever in crashing conflict; neither for any long 
space may usurp the province of the other, for which 
reason no one of the professed plays can be said to con- 
tribute anything of moment to the body of English drama. 

In the pure lyrics, when the philosopher is sunk in the 
poet and that poet’s whole force centred upon the crisis of 
some life’s history, the genius of Browning rises to its 
supreme heights, then, sometimes by the thrill of reality 
in the picture, as in “Fra Lippo Lippi,” “The Bishop 
Orders His Tomb,” “An Epistle”; sometimes by an 
emotion or a mood perfectly caught, as in “ Any Wife to 
Any Husband,” sometimes by a white space of beauty, 
some few lines wherein every word is perfect in its place 
and the whole instinct with life :— 


Your harp, believe, 
With all the sensitive tight strings 
That dare not speak, now to itself 
Moves slumbrously, as if some elf 
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Went in and out the chords, his wings 
Make murmur wheresoe’er they graze, 
As an angel may, between the maze 

Of midnight palace-pillars, on 

And on, to sow God’s plagues, have gone 
Through guilty, glorious Babylon. 


In any, or all, of these manifestations, we discern poetry 
indubitable, impossible of oblivion; the more delightful by 
reason of the former blank intervals, wherein the philoso- 
pher had encroached unduly upon the poet’s province. 

Perhaps already gone, but certainly soon to depart, 
Fifine must join Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau in the for- 
lorn country that is peopled by fictional characters once 
well known and well beloved, but now overtaken by the 
relentless sandstorms of time. The Inn Album goes too, 
it is likely, with many another; only the pyramids stand 
erect when the sky clears and the copper-coloured sun 
glows again overhead; the storm will not spare the cactus- 
bushes. 

It is questionable whether another hundred years will 
not perceive a great many cactus-bushes growing about the 
pyramid of “ The Ring and the Book,” but time has surely 
no power upon Pompilia, the sweet conception not less 
warm and wonderful and human than Shakespeare’s 
Imogen. Infinitely less well done, and yet sufficiently a 
perfect creature; a lovely child with a woman’s heart. 
Neither shall time destroy the beautiful invocation— 


O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire— 


so often quoted, yet never spoiled. It is made immortal 
with Browning’s magic, the wand that in his hand could 
change things usual and themes unlikely into poems 
possessed of a lasting power to charm and to hold the 
heart—the very old and simple magic of love. This one 
word holds the secret of his insight into the complex 
motives of apparently reasonless actions; for to Browning 
the study of humanity in all its phases appealed with 
extreme poignancy, and most often he succeeds in trans- 
ferring that absorption to his reader. 

Browning is not afraid of passion ; he hates well, because 
he loves well; to the little people belong the small and 
timorous emotions. Browning the man was a perfect 
lover; Browning the poet sings of love surpassingly well, 
as “In Three Days,” “By the Fireside,” and “The Last 
Ride Together ” :— 


There’s many a crown for who can reach 

Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 

A soldier’s doing—what atones? 

They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones. 
My riding is better, by their leave. 


Here, in verse that lilts to the lift of the horses’ feet, 
speaks the true lover, and here is the note of pity :— 


Dust and ashes! So you creak it, and I want the heart to 


scold, 

Dear dead women—with such hair, too—what’s become of 
all the gold 

Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and 
grown old. 


When we apply to Browning one rigid test of a poet, seek- 
ing to prove his epithets alike original and felicitous, we 
find immediately— 


One lyric woman in her crocus vest, 
Woven of sea-wools. 


The quiet-coloured end of evening smiles, 
A hundred shapes of lucid stone. 


In these we have also the musical cadences which some 
have denied to our poet. 

For a proper appreciation of the splendour of Browning 
he should be read in the open air—in the summer time, 
when one may sit upon the grass in the sun—perhaps 
because, so doing, we reproduce in some slight measure the 
half-tropical delights of his beloved Italy, dream-country 
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of almost every poet’s heart; certainly “The Ring and 
the Book” is well served, being first made familiar in this 
fashion ; of this the present writer speaks from the depths 
of happy experience. The moment of prosaism presently 
arriving, or at best, some deep thought demanding to be 
pondered, it is well to look up, to see the play of azure 
shadows through the emerald grass; to remain still as a 
flower that only the wind moves lightly, while a rabbit 
scurries across, vaguely alarmed ; or a small bird descends 
to hunt caterpillars at the ditch-side; to watch a silver 
spider fashioning his filmy tracery; or to be pre-occupied 
by the white pageantry of the clouds sweeping in wide 
majestical harmony over the June-blue sky. 

To return, then, again to the open book is to realise the 
entire sufficiency of Browning regarded as a poet for the 
open air; the vivid humanity of his men and women, the 
vitality of his nature-worship; for as every poet has his 
proper mood, his veritable season assigned, so Browning is 
attuned to a sunny afternoon in a not too unfrequented 
wild. Browning loved nature in his own way; she was to 
him a changing, beautiful background for the lives and 
loves of men; often he sets the scene for us, as— 


In the valley beneath where white and wide, 
Washed by the morning’s water-gold, 
Florence lay out on the mountain-side. 


Often he reveals, as if unconsciously, never parading his 
knowledge, some little intimate detail— 


And the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly, 
I noticed that, to-day ; 

One day more bursts them open fully— 
You know the red turns grey. 


Again, we have— 


In the evening-glow, 
How sharp the silver spear-heads charge 
Where Alp meets Heaven in snow. 


For the ring of life in his lines, for the truth to life in 
each mood that he portrays, men will always desire to read 
Browning. In stress of emotion or in melancholy humours 
they will neglect for him a subtler, more artificial rhyme- 
ster, because his verses are lived, not thought out painfully 
word by word; or he contrives to have his readers believe 
so. We must take our Browning gladly, with all his caco- 
phonous lines, his grating consonantal phrases, his false 
rhymes; for he is himself, making no affectation of perfec- 
tion, but rugged, individual, strong; a true poet, yet a 
strange poet; throned alone upon his own Parnassus, 





REVIEWS 
THE STATIONARY MR. KIPLING 


By Rupyarp Krerme. (Macmillan 





‘Actions and Reactions. 
and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. Krerine seems to be passing through a period of com- 
parative decline. Most considerable writers whose work 
has been fairly prolific have passed through some such 
transient phase which has ended in the author suddenly 
breaking entirely fresh ground in the most unexpected 
places. So we may reasonably comfort ourselves with the 
confident expectation that sooner or later Mr. Kipling 
will arise once again like a giant refreshed for new labours 
in new fields. For the moment he remains stagnant. He 
is simply repeating himself, blowing tunes on an old reed 
until the sound grows thinner and thinner. His last book 
of short stories, somewhat aptly named “ Actions and 
Reactions,” cannot be honestly said to add to his reputa- 
tion. It is a book of short stories that has to be judged 
by a very high standard in short-story-writing which Mr. 
Kipling has done as much as anybody else to establish, 
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and, judged by such a standard, the new stories can only 
be adequately described as respectable essays in a very 
difficult art. We do not use “respectable” as an epithet 
of reproach. In this age of extravagance and distortion, 
when literature has been largely made a matter of the 
circus-ring and the “penny show,” the term respectable, 
as applied to any book, may be accepted as sincere praise. 
But we expect more than respectable invention and respect- 
able writing from Mr. Kipling, and for this reason we 
must confess disappointment over “Actions and 
Reactions.” 


There are eight stories in this volume, and each is 
supplied with an epilogue in verse that points the moral 
of the story. Most of the verse is quite characteristic of 
Mr. Kipling, and several of the stories, which range 
through very wide fields for subject matter, have an 
arresting interest. But one misses the old fire and vigour. 
There is not that breadth of view and vitality of phrase 
which have always characterised Mr. Kipling’s best work. 
The new stories show plenty of polish and quite flawless 
construction, but these are not the virtues we have been 
taught to seek at the hands of Mr. Kipling. Delicate 
polish and deft construction in a Kipling book are no 
adequate compensations for the passion and vigour of his 
former days, which at their best could blast or illuminate 
any subject that it seized upon with a hot spark of life. 
The individuality of his prose seems to have partially 
evaporated into the common air. In the new book we do 
not come across those diamond-scratched sentences which 
used to set our teeth on edge, with a certain gritty plea- 
sure like biting on a cherry-stone, which we often expe- 
rienced when we were young, and in the company of a 
younger Mr. Kipling. There is, of course, plenty of 
“ picturesque writing” and some really fine descriptive 
passages in the story of the Post Office Aeroplane scud- 
aing through the fluff of remote clouds in the year 2000 
A.D., but there is not that fine natural tremble and gush 
about the work which overwhelms us when Mr. Kipling 
writes with the sincerity of warm emotions stammering 
vainly for complete expression. 


Many people will like the opening story in this volume, 
which Mr. Kipling styles “ A Habitation Enforced.” It 
will certainly appeal to the sentimental part of the 
Americans, but for ourselves we cannot accept the picture 
of the great New York financier, the man who crumpled 
“the Holz and Gunsberg Combine,” suddenly finding peace 
and salvation as an ideal country gentleman in an ideal 
English county. The wife, whose remote ancestors were 
at some time or other inhabitants of the county which her 
husband adopts, makes a pretty picture, but there is very 
little of the real American about her. Mr. Kipling should 
take up this story again from the point where he has now 
left it and show us how George Chapin and his wife, 
having inevitably grown tired of play-acting as “gentry” 
in the “county,” felt the call of home upon them, and 
returned to the hustle of Wall Street and New York City, 
where one has not to climb old oak staircases to reach 
one’s bedroom, but can be “ jerked up” in the “ elevator.” 
Then would “ The Recall,” the collateral verses to the story 
of “ An Habitation Enforced,” be honestly justified. 


“T am the land of their fathers, 
In me the virtue stays; 
I will bring back my children 
After certain days.” 


“Garm,” the story of the soldier’s dog, is a refreshing 
piece of work. We like the great bull-dog and we like 
Vixen because they are real dogs and not Socialism on 
four legs, such as Mr. Jack London and other writers of 
“dog stories” have been so fond of presenting to us 
during the last few years. Mr. Kipling does not read 
himself into his bull-dog. He does not endow “Garm” 
with the last fashionable shade of boudoir emotion, he 
does not make “Garm” believe in the brotherhood of 
dogs, neither does he give “Garm” any precise views on 
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such subjects as the nationalisation of schools and rail- 
ways. He does not send “Garm” to a miserable death in 
order to illustrate the wickedness of society as at present 
constituted. In short, “Garm” is a very konest fellow, 
and if he slobbers, as most bull-dogs will do, he has the 
virtue of not attempting to make mortals snivel. 

Another good story in the book is “ A Deal in Cotton,” 
which brings us back to the old India of Mr. Kipling’s 
early imagination. This is a measure piped to the now 
familiar tune of “East is East and West is West,” but 
Mr. Kipling strikes out some bold and weird effects in 
contrast by suddenly bringing Weston-super-Mare into 
unusual juxtaposition with the lonely Indian hills and 
a tribe of man-eaters who worship strange gods. For the 
rest we accept this book with comparative pleasure—com- 
parative because we have experienced a far more lively 
satisfaction in reading former books from the same pen. 
Mr. Kipling, as his soldiers would say, is simply “ mark- 
ing-time.” Naturally he keeps well in step, but, all the 
same, we are very anxious for his next move onward. It 
is to be hoped he is not growing careful and timorous 
or overweighed with the responsibilities of reputation. 


He is essentially a man for adventures, and he is also a | 


man who must realise that failure in something nobly 
attempted has a splendour that does not belong to the 
successes of mediocrity. 
tures in unfamiliar fields. 


AN ENGLISH TYPE OF 
CHARACTER AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Reyinald Bosworth Smith. By Lavy Grogan. (London: 


James Nisbet and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


‘Tue subject of this biographical sketch was, for a period 
of thirty-seven years, a master at Harrow School, during 
which time he won for himself, by his professional force 
of character, a high position in the educational world. 
Although the work possesses no distinguishing qualities 
as a literary venture, it has both literary and historic in- 
terest, since we are left to gain an insight into the subject’s 
character, more from what other celebrities have said than 
from what the biographer, who happens to be Reginald 
Bosworth Smith’s daughter, says, from any original sense 
of introspection, herself. Lady Grogan, in the first place, 
gives us a pleasant and interesting account of the old 
Stafford Rectory, where her father was born, which has 
the charm of recalling the old Sabbath-keeping days, as 
well as the times when smuggling was rife in the land. 
Moreover, we are made aware, by the close and happy 
unity which existed between the rector and squire of this 
old-world country parish, of that sound, if somewhat dog- 
matic basis of our national (Church and State) constitu- 
tionism, from which really originated the potential forces 
of England’s greatness. 

The individual freedom of the village of Stafford was to 
be seen in the blended individualities of its rector and 
squire, and such freedom was not the less healthy and 


sound for having such a conscious centre of objection to: 


its common or ordinary form of reality. And the quiet 
peace that reigned under the choice unity of this quaint 
and picturesque Dorset village was the same which had 
permeated and bred contentment throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. So long as Church and State 
(rector and squire) walked together in such rural harmony, 
so long was political disunion a harmless, because uncon- 
stitutfonal, form of individual freedom. ‘There was no 
complete national basis to Church and State disorganisa- 
tion. It was only when the electioneering sophists of the 
towns spread their nets over the sweet and_blissful 
quietude of the rural districts, that the seeds of violent 
discontent became completely sown in the hearts of a 
hitherto happy, prosperous, and contented community of 
free individuals. The curses of town life have ruined 
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So we look forward to adven- | 





England, as they have ruined every other nation which has 
sunk into oblivion. The forces of this evil were even then 
at work, for, in her interesting sketch of the rectory home 
life, Mrs. Coledon Egerton, Bosworth’s youngest sister, 
tells us that the “ villagers felt the elections were the one 
precious opportunity for asserting themselves against the 
power of the gentry.” 

And what kind of a substitute, it may well be 
asked, have they got in the place of the gentry—the hearts 
that lived with them and really sympathised with them? 
The answer calls for a general rather than a personal con- 


‘sideration. The peaceful contentment under the rural unity 


of the “gentry,” that conscious body of the Church and 
State, has given place to a disastrous discontent and 
exodus, under the town-bred ambitions of some political 
iconoclast, who has no other basis of unity than his own 
self-conceited ideals to offer in exchange for the real unity 
which his sickly sense of injustice has disturbed. This is 
one great point of historic interest which the book intro- 
duces to us, but which might easily be overlooked. The 
fact that cases of rural disharmony did exist is but a poor 
excuse for ruining the remaining and more extensive 
ground of rural harmony, by an entirely alien sense of 
justice. 

Another point of national interest is the apathy which 
such cosmopolitan influences engendered towards a united 
encouragement of quiet and purely intellectual pursuits. 
For it has played havoc with true literary taste and classical 
learning. An environment which could give birth to such 
a rural singer as William Barnes, the Dorset poet, could 
hardly be termed other than an environment of “sweet 
and joyous freedom.” A centre of such intellectual and 
spiritual unity as the peaceful Dorset village could foster 


/ no other items than those which were in a_ political, 


literary, and religious sense, high and pure. Literature 
smiled from her throne previous to her rude disturbance 
with a cosmopolitan sickness. The countryside reared its 
humble poets, whilst it was the ground of a happy and 
contented servitude. Character, if it was simply and 
purely national, was at least, as English character should 
be, sound and true, because it was consciously free—a living 
idealism, which has always been a characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Now we have as a substitute the spuri- 
ous idealism of alien neurotics—a compound of anarchy 
and vulgar immorality—and the whole national unit is 
struggling in the throes of the ghastly nightmare. The 
dawn has yet to break which shall dispel the fitful dream, 
by restoring once again to the national spirit the con- 
sciousness of its free proportions, together with its old 
English sense of a singular and united moral servitude. 

Thus, the early history of Reginald Bosworth Smith, 
pregnant, as it is, with the old vanished beauty and glory 
of English home life, might well act as a purifying charm 
against the hideous innovations, which a falsely educated 
sense of a free individualism have introduced in its place. 
Imbued from early childhood with 4 passionate and 
thoroughly English love of country life and natural free- 
dom, it remained with him throughout his whole career, 
acting as a guide to conduct as well as to thought. Those 
who have read his “ Bird Life” may be said to have had a 
real glimpse into the man’s soul, for it portrays those 
elementary forces of character which, even under the hard 
and modifying influence of time, are never fundamentally 
alterable. Indeed, it may be held to expose the very secret 
of the power which he managed to obtain and hold, as a 
master, over his pupils, many of whom have since had the 
good fortune of making a name for themselves. It is said 
of this strong man that he knew White’s “Selborne” 
pretty nearly by heart before he was twelve, and that, as a 
boy, if he had anything to do he did it. The Rev. J. 
Penny, the master of Milton Abbas School, where Bos- 
worth received his early education, speaks with extra- 
ordinary emphasis of his young pupil. “I have shrunk,” 
he writes, “from writing of him, lest I should not do him 
justice.” 

We find him next at Marlborough, where his high yet 
unpretentious force of character received further apprecia- 
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tion. For we find Canon T. L. Papillon vouching for the 
fact that although he went there at an unusually late age 
and was at once placed in the form next below the Sixth, 
the school soon found that the new-comer was intellectually 
its equal, if not its superior, and that his reading was 
wider, and his tastes more varied, than were usually de- 
veloped by the then narrow curriculum of a public school. 
Marlborough’s Headmaster at that time was Dr. Cotton, 
afterwards Bishop of Calcutta. The news of the latter’s 
untimely death in the River Ganges (1866), broken to Bos- 
worth at the time by the Rev. F. W. Farrar (afterwards 
Dean Farrar), caused him profound grief. From his 
sojourn at Marlborough to the time of his matriculation 
at Oxford, he had many a noted man as schoolfellow and 
companion, and it is from the lips of these notabilities 
themselves that we are given an insight into the gradual 
progress of a deep and strong personality. 

His long and brilliant record of service as a master at 
Harrow possesses literary as well as historical interest. 
The latter is chiefly contained in the homely intercourse 
which was carried on with the famous men and women of 
the time. Thus, we are introduced to such personalities 
as Tennyson, Browning, Drummond, Lowell, Froude, 
Bright, Sir Edward Arnold, Jean Ingelow, Charlotte 
Yonge, and Dr. Martineau. The home gatherings at the 
Knoll make enjoyable reading. The literary interest of 
the book, in a biographical sense, is centred in Bosworth’s 
own works, and, to a certain extent, in the correspondence 
which he carried on in The Times newspaper in defence of 
the National Church, at a time when Gladstone was the 
ruling political power of the country. The influence of the 
old Stafford Rectory is to be traced through these letters, 
which undoubtedly gave an imperceptible, because moral, 
check to the irrelevant onslaught made against the Estab- 
lished Church. In connection with this subject, we find 
him talking with Dr. Martineau on the danger of religious 
newspapers becoming narrow, in that the reason of their 
existence is to uphold one or other definite lines of 
thought. Again, we find him objecting to the use of the 
word “alone” in the Invitation to Holy Communion. 
He thought it was inconsistent with the boundless mercy 
of God as excluding from salvation so many millions who 
could never have heard of the Atonement of Christ. He 
was publishing his work on “ Mohammed” at the time, 
which seems somewhat strange, since it discovers a 
peculiar weakness in the man. Thus, his comparative 
study of the two religions, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, is rather deprecating to the former. The fault, 
however, does not actually lie with the man, but with his 
principles, which are sound and healthy as far as 
patriotism is concerned. He made the great mistake, by 
introducing Liberalism -into faith, of confounding move- 
ment with form, for the formation of any religion can 
never be misconstrued as a liberal process. 

It is, perhaps, noteworthy to draw attention here to the 
fact that the first favourable review of the book appeared 
in Tae Acapgmy, and was from the pen of that celebrated 
Orientalist, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. It is strange, too, 
that Gladstone, of all the liberal-minded critics, should 
have penetrated the weakness of the book. 

“It seems to me,” he writes, “that there may con- 
ceivably be a difference in kind of religions taken objec- 
tively, while there may be a difference in degree only as 
to religions taken subjectively.” 

Matthew Arnold and Professor Tyndall both eulogised 
the work. Yet it is characteristic of the author that he 
took the opposing criticism, which was far the most pro- 
nounced and forcible, in a meek and humble spirit. 

His biography of Lord Lawrence, on the other hand, 
was a work which called forth universal approval. 

As a final word, there may be those who would attach 
but a limited value to such a biographical venture as the 
present volume, but, with a proper sense for appreciation, 
there is that wider value attaching to it, by which an 
insight is also to be had into those moral qualities which 
alone can temper a nation on a footing of peaceful as well 
as absolute freedom. 
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ITALY PAST AND PRESENT 


Men and Manners of Old Florence. By Guivo Braat. 
(Fisher Unwin. 15s.) 
Italy Today. By Botron Kine and Tuomas Oxey. 
(Nisbet and Co. 6s.) 
Dr. Braci’s five essays on Florentine life from the 
thirteenth to the early nineteenth century do not pretend 
to be an exhaustive study of the social life of Florence 
within these limits, but are rather sketches for a larger 
picture which he hopes to undertake at some future time. 
This, indeed, is obviously the case, as the greater part of 
the seventeenth, and the entire eighteenth, century is left 
unrecorded. 

Dr. Biagi does not concern himself with what he calls 
the “external” history of Florence. Like Prosper 
Merimée, who admitted “Je n’aime de histoire que les 
anecdotes,” he prefers to history proper “such palatable 
bits as can be extracted from old books of reminiscences, 
domestic chronicles, and private correspondence, even 
from story-books, letters, and poets, from dusty archives 
and forgotten records.” We hear little or nothing of 
politics and of the struggles of Blacks and Whites, but a 
great deal of the merry tales that diverted a burgher of 
Florence of the fourteenth century, the fate of the giraffe 
sent to Florence in 1488 as a present from the Sultan of 
Babylonia. Great curiosity was awakened in everyone, 
even in the nuns, so that it was needful to send the strange 
beast around to the convents to be inspected. “It eats 
everything,” we are told, “poking its head into every 
peasant’s basket, and would take an apple from a child’s 
hand, so gentle is it.” It died on January 2, 1489, and 
everybody lamented it, for it was such a beautiful animal. 

The chapters vary very much in interest. The first, 
dealing with the city within its ancient boundary in the 
thirteenth century, is to a great extent topographical— 
elaborate topography without a map. That upon “the 
mind and manners of a Florentine merchant of the four- 
teenth century” is full of curious and entertaining infor- 
mation. The material for it is drawn from a map in the 
Riccardiana Library of Florence, and is called by its 
author “ The Book of Good Examples and Good Manners.” 
It gives an interesting glimpse of the lives of the early 
Italian merchants at a date when they had not yet made 
their fortunes, but were still labouring in their shops and 
warehouses. Its author, Paolo, was the son of a Messer 
Pace of Certaldo, who was Gonfaloniere of Florence in 
1337. Some of his moral maxims are rather for his age 
than for all time. It was a duty, he tells us, to “go and 
see men executed, not for the pleasure of beholding them 
killed, but in order that they may be examples unto thee.” 
Precautions against the danger of fire are all-important to 
Messer Paolo, and, indeed, at this time the city suffered 
severely from them. The old houses, with thatched roofs, 
were often accidentally burnt, but many conflagrations 
were due to the feuds of the parties, and even the Signoria 
used to set fire to the houses of their adversaries and pay 
the damages caused to innocent neighbours. Messer 
Paolo therefore recommended the householder to keep 
always ready in his house twelve large sacks: “ They 
are useful for removing thy goods when there is a 
fire in the neighbourhood, or near thee, or in thy house. 
Keep always ready also a hempen rope, long enough to 
reach from the roof unto the earth, so that thou mayst 
let thyself down from any window of thine house to the 
ground if there should be a fire; but forget not to keep 
it locked within a chest, in order that neither a servant 
nor any of thy family may use it without thee.” 

In street broils, as in fires, discretion is by far the 
greater part of Messer Paolo’s valour. “Be not ready,” 
he writes, “to run forth from the house whenever there is 
a noise without, but stay in thine house and feign to know 
nothing, and thus shalt thou escape dispute and vexation, 
and wilt keep thy person in safety.” His ideas upon the 
education and upbringing of children are very character- 
istic of the period. Boys must be taught to read at six 
or seven years old, and then they must begin to learn the 
trade they prefer. Girls have a different fate :— 
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“Do not let them grow too fat, and teach them to per- 
form all the work of the household. That is, to make 
bread, wash the body, sift grain, to cook, to wash linen, 
and make beds, to spin and sew, to weave French purses 
or to embroider in silk with the needle, to cut out 
garments in linen and cloth, to put new feet upon the hose, 
and all such-like things, so that when they marry it may 
not be said of them that they come out of the woods.” 

He appears to have had no very high opinion of women: 

“Woman is a light thing and vain, wherefore she is in 
great peril when she hath no husband. If thou hast 
women in thine house, keep them shut up as much as 
possible, and return thou home very often and keep them 
in fear and trembling; and take heed that they have 
always something to do in the house which they must 
never neglect, for an idle man or woman is in great 
danger.” 


There is much of interest in Dr. Biagi’s picture of | 
Florence of the Renaissance, concluding with the death of ; 


Lorenzo de Medici in 1492. With Lorenzo disappeared 
the brilliant world of this period, and but a little time 
afterwards a letter was received by the Signoria “saying 
that certain youths, gone out in sailing-ships, have arrived 
at an immense island, to which never before have any 
people sailed, and which is inhabited by men and women 
all naked ”—the immense island of the New World! 

The “ Twilight of the Past” gives a picture of Florence 
in the early nineteenth century, when the small city was 
gay with its fairs, festivals, and fireworks, its simple 
amusements—such as the cricket-hunting in the Cascine 
in the early morning of Ascension Day—in which the 
Court and the simple fashionable world joined. It was a 
world, as Stendhal says, that put into practice the art of 
being happy without stopping to think how difficult it is 
to attain happiness. On this note the book closes. 

The somewhat florid Italian of Dr. Biagi bears transla- 
tion badly. A certain grand duke is described as “a 
benevolent shepherd,” and a sentence such as “ she had 
no intention of imprisoning her still blooming youth 
within the sacred bonds of matrimony” is wieuc jew. 
Dr. Biagi—on what authority I know not—suggests that 
Diotima, the reputed instructor of Socrates, is to be 
included among ladies of the character of Tullia of 
Arragon, whose career he tells at great length. 

“Italy To-day” takes up the story to modern times. 
The history of the unification of Italy has been told else- 
where by Mr. Bolton King, part author of the present 
book, and we plunge somewhat abruptly into the world 
of 1891-1908. The book is written with a breadth of view, 
a statesmanlike grasp of politics that will recommend it to 
the student of history. Every page shows a conscientious 
analysis of the complex conditions of the Italy of to-day ; 
and without any parade of documents it is clear that the 
authors have taken infinite trouble in collecting their 
information from the men of literature of all parties— 
from Liberals and Catholics, from Socialists and 
Conservatives. 

There are difficulties in the way of a foreigner gaining 
an insight into Italian life, and the rapidity of modern 
Italy’s growth and transitions adds to these perplexities. 
Old and new things co-exist in a surprising way. In an 
old conventual building at Turin some students have esta- 
blished “a laboratory of political economy. Outside the 
room is still a fresco of the Crucifixion ; inside are fresco 
portraits of Adam Smith and Karl Marx.” The transition 
is typical of many things in Italian life. 

It is obvious that Italian politics since 1891—Catholics 
and Socialists, the North and South of Italy, trades, 
manufactures and agriculture, education, finance and 
jocal government, foreign and colonial policy, and modern 
Italian literature—cannot be dealt with adequately in a 
book the size of a six-shilling novel; but the exigencies of 
space have compressed a general view of Italy into a book 
of readable compass. The frank exposure of the election 
scandals is of especial interest :— 

“The charges made in the Chamber, the evidence given 
before the Elections Commission, read like scenes from a 
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| have not been revised for the edition of 1909. 








comic opera. The absent, the illiterate, the dead vote in 
hundreds; the trick known in Sicily as fare il coppino, 
which consists in thrusting enough forged ballot-papers 
into the ballot-boxes before they are sealed to ensure a 
candidate’s return, had been freely practised. The 
culminating scandal was reached by the conviction of a 
Southern deputy of having tampered with some ballot- 
papers in the very precincts of the Elections Commission, 
where the validity of his return was under investigation. 
Sag Where votes are bought it is the practice to give 
one-half of a banknote before, and the corresponding half 
after, the vote has been recorded ; and to ensure the voter’s 


; good faith, a piece of blotting-paper is given him, on which 


he has to show the impress of the candidate’s name.” (The 
Italian voter has to write the name of his candidate on the 
voting paper.) 

In spite of these electoral methods, underneath the 
slough of misgovernment, political apathy, and corruption 
of parties, the authors come to the conclusion that there 
is in Italy “a rejuvenated nation, instinct with the 
qualities that make a great people.” 

The disadvantage of the book, the first edition of which 
appeared in February, 1901, is that the dates throughout 
“ Last 
year” must be taken to be 1900, and not 1908. Leo XIII. 
is still Pope, Carducci is still to be seen at Lanichelli’s 
shop at Bologna in the afternoon. It would have been 
worth while to completely revise such a useful reference 
book, in addition to writing the chapter which brings the 
political history of Italy up to date. 





A HALLOWE’EN REVERIE 
Ar the fall of the leaf, when the visible world is dying, we 
scarce can fail to take thought of that invisible world, the 
world that never was, which is dying also in the hearts 
of men. 

We have trodden a long way upon the road of disen- 
chantment since first some bold wayfarer adventured into 
the night with no string of rowan berries wound protect- 
ingly about his neck. Perhaps in all the three kingdoms 
there remains not one withered crone who shall remember 
this Hallowe’en to set a cup and a bite for Robin Good- 
fellow. If there be one yet alive who, “ For luck, and good 
feeling and old sake’s sake,” shall perform the ancient 
rites, certes she shall have need to steal warily and softly 
from her bed, lest her daughter hear and be scornful. 

If this maiden be waking, it is unlikely that she broods 
over any love-charm; rather will she seek to solve an 
Arabic mystery against the need of the morrow—to wit, a 
problem in algebra. To her the fairies’ night is even as all 
other nights in the year; notwithstanding that she is the 
very counterpart of the girl who met with Tom Tit Tot; 
since, probably, she can neither spin nor churn, nor bake 
ae sweet cake with currants in that Puck loves best to 
find. 

In London we have all forgotten the fairies ; twelve mid- 
night is most often only the end of the evening; and the 
Little People may no more dance St. James’s Park into 
fairy rings, since first the thunderous motor-’bus, moving 
like a very dragon with eyes of amber, compelled the night 
to dissonance. Or ever the last of the fireeyed monsters 
moves growling to his lair, faint glimmerings of primrose 
and lilac through the trees, proclaim the dawn; so utterly 
is the fairy queen dethroned. 

There is scarcely a child among us that would turn her 
head, though one should give her word of Queen Mab’s 
white horses, caracoling over the lawn grass. 

“No,” says to-day’s heritor of the glorious folk-lore of 
the ages, “that wasn’t fairies; it was a moth; butterflies 
are in bed”; and the defender of fairydom, the upholder 
of the emerald power of Morgan Le Fay, has cause to be 
thankful in that the moth was not classified under its due 
forms among the Lepidoptera. 

The fairies are dead in the harebells, and no one may 
wake them again to life; and with them in one oblivion 
sinks many another of the myths of eld. 
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Who among us, sailing a clear sea by noontide, has 
watched for a sea-maiden to rise up singing through the 
foam, her green hair flowing about her? Some say her 
hair is yellow, and one at least of her visionaries has 
painted her with sunset-coloured hair, gloriously red; yet 
surely it should be green, the colour of deep-sea water, 
full of shadows; such hair she had when the seamen of 
Hudson saw her, not so long ago; but the fishermen abroad 
upon the seas have slain her with unbelief, and she sings 
no more from. any fantastic rock in the fairy sea. The 
dragon also is fallen from his folk-tale splendour ; he was 
alive, but now he looks from fearsomely erudite books, 
and is called by a name that Una’s round, small mouth had 
wried itself to pronounce; nathless, be sure St. George, 


when he wakes from his slumber in the hour of need, will © 


know again his dragon, let the wise men at the museums 
mis-name him never so cunningly. 


The best, the most glamorous of all the myths remains 
to be thought upon; and that so far away that we need not 
too closely seek to destroy its unchanging wonder; the 
azure and crimson, strangely angular king-bird of the sun, 
who had his brown-faced worshippers long since in Helio- 
polis. Small wonder if he be no longer radiant under 
the unseeing eyes of a degenerate world; his altar is no 
longer served in the city of Heliopolis, and the sand has 
eaten the eyes of those his worshippers. 


Somewhere, perhaps, in the remoter desert where only 
the mountain lions bear witness to the wonder, the beau- 
tiful Phenix glitters through magical death to life. There 
he sleeps through the sunsets of kingdoms, and hears, very 
far away upon the shores of an infinite sea, the crash of 
great empires going to their doom, and sees, very far in the 
distance, looking with unspeakable emerald eyes, the 
stealthy fingers of the sand creeping up the painted marbles, 
patiently covering over the tombs of kings. He waits in 
his golden desert, companioned by the vultures that go 
straying after caravans, and by the ringed serpent that 
‘sleeps in the sun. He lives, and after long years he enacts 
the fire-miracle and is born again, a magic of gold and 
crimson and azure under the unseeing eyes of the wild 
creatures ; he waits in the desert as Apollo waits in Greece, 
in the green sea-caves of some forgotten valley. Apollo, 
white-limbed and beautiful, rose-crowned like Love, playing 
his gold lyre, with deep-eyed Astoreth, whose dark brows 
are bound with sapphires, whose curled hair is heavy with 
rubies, shall return again with the Phenix, seeking not in 
vain for their age-old altars, whereon sleep the deep-graven 
mystic runes, whose meaning no man remembers. 


Now, and for long, these abide in secret places, until the 
earth revolve once upon the cycle of countless centuries, 
and the age of beauty come again, the singing-time, the 
very old forgotten time when the gold river rolled through 
Babylon under the roses and the wide-eyed young earth 
woke newly every morning to beauty and mystery and 
wonder. It is a very sure truth that in our time and for 
us the Phenix is dead; he is no more than a painted idol 
apon the wall of a tomb; a dream of the strange shrivelled 
creature inhabiting that walled fastness; a belief and a 
believer so many ages dead as to have become almost past 
our conception as anything that once lived and suffered 
upon the earth. The Phenix falls to dust among his wor- 
shippers, but his symbol remains and is immutable. 


For he lives to die, and dies to live again. So it is with 
nations, with arts and with life; the individual dies, the 
type remains. The Phenix symbol rears and crumbles; 
and that which changes but endures again the revolution 
of’some monstrous cycle of the suns. Therefore, worship 
the gold sun in Heliopolis, and gather roses in Babylon; 
have no care for the secret enemy by night and the devour- 
ing sand by day, for this is the purple rose wherein is 
garnered the wisdom of all the ages. It is better to be a 
‘passionate thing, crushed out in the sunshine, and trusting 
to the symbol of the Phenix to live and love again, than 
to live through eternity like the Sphinx in the desert, 
gazing for ever with eyes that see nothing, and smiling at 
futility with cold and passionate lips. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


Pritcis of communications made at the Monthly General 
Meeting on October 6, 1909. 


1. An Illustrated Note on an Indian deity called 
Revanta, By Pandit Vinode Behari Bhattacharya.—Com- 
municated by Dr. T. Bloch. 


The paper deals with a certain type of Ancient Indian 
images from Bihar, which before had been wrongly de- 
scribed as statues of the 10th Avatara of Vishnu. The Pan- 
dit has shown with the help of a passage from Varaha 
Mihira, that those images really represent Revanta, the 
son of Surya, the Indian Sun god. 


2. Some Persian Folklore stories concerning the ruins of 
Persopolis. By Captain C. M. Gibbon, Royal Irish 
Fusiliers. 


Curious stories are current among all classes of Persians 
concerning the old ruins of Persopolis, and the author 
thinks that the notes which he has made are an indication 
of the existence of a fruitful source of folk-stories and 
quaint beliefs. Most of the stories were related to the 
author by the Persian caravan men on many a long march, 
or in the evenings by villagers or travellers in the village 
or caravanserai. The different variations of the stories 
are separately given. Most of them seek to prove that the 
knowledge of the Ancient Persians was very profound, and 
it is from them that Europeans have obtained their present 
day pre-eminence in firearms, etc. 


3. Stone Implements from the Tongyueh District, 
Yiinnan Province Western China (with a short account of 
the beliefs of the Yiinnanese regarding these objects). By 
J. Coggin Brown, B.Sc., F.G.8. 


A description of a representative series of twelve stone 
implements selected from numerous specimens recently 
examined in Tongyueh is given. Nine of these specimens 
are fashioned from varieties of jadeite, the other three 
being cut from red slate-like, white quartzite and igneous 
rocks. The Yiinnanese attribute a celestial origin to these 
stones, which they helieve to possess occult medicinal pro- 
perties and to be efficacious in the treatment of obdurate 
diseases in which the medical treatment has failed to pro- 
duce any beneficial results. Descriptions of the specimens 
are subjoined. 

4. The word “Scarlet.” By General A. 
Schindler. Communicated by Dr. E. D. Riess. 

The theory seems to be generally accepted that the word 
“Scarlet” is derived from the Semitic stock of languages, 
but of all the forms generally given, Sakirlat or Saghirlat 
may be considered as the original and the fundamental 
one. Various forms of the words occurring in the diction- 
aries are given. The “Skarlets in great demand” in India 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century were no doubt the 
Saghirlat and Sakirlat cf the lexivographers. 

5. Reference to Babylon in the Rigveda. By A. C. Sen, 
M.A., M.R.A.C. 

The Zamyad Yast of the Avesta, in giving an account of 
the death of Yama, says: That in his old age that great 
{King became arrogant and untruthful, and met with the 
fate that pride always brings. He was cut in twain by 
Azi Dahaka of Bawsi (= Babylon), with whom one of his 
brothers had joined. Almost the same story has been told 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, of the death of Vienu, with 
this difference: that in it the brother gods of Vienu took 
the help, not of the Babylonians, but of the Famris, the 
females of a species of ant called the Upadika, who find 
water wherever they dig. It may be said here that Yama 
and Visnu are the two sides of the same character. The 
trivikramana of Visnu and the thri-gaya of Yima (= Sn. 
Yama), represent the same historical fact, namely, the im- 
migration of the forefathers of the Hindus and the Parsis 
from their home in the north to the land of the Sapta 
Sindhu, 
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In the present paper the author has shown that both in 
the 8. B. and the Rigveda the word Vamri is merely a 
Sanskritized form of “ Babl¢,” the phonetic rendering of 
the name of Babylon given in the cuneiform writings. 
There is a play on the word which has been used in the 
two senses of— 

1st—Female ants. 
2nd—People of Babylon. 

A great god like Visnu, when grown amongst, was be- 
headed by the female ants, who find water wherever they 
dig. In another sense, King Yama, when he lost self- 
control, had his head cut off (paraurikta) by the people of 
Babylon who live near water. i 

That it was an historical incident and not a cosmical 
phenomenon that has been thus related has also been 
proved by additional arguments. 

6. An Alchemical Compilation of the thirteenth century 
A.D. By H. E. Stapleton, B.A., B.Sc. 

7. Contributions to the History and Ethnology of North- 
Eastern India, I. By H. E. Stapleton, B.A, B.Sc. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


A SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ROMAN STUDIES. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 


Srr,—Acting upon suggestions received from various sources, 
the Council of the Hellenic Society have decided to take some 
action the result of which would be to do for Roman or Latin 
studies the work which by its constitution the Hellenic Society 
has done and is doing for Greek studies in relation to all periods 
of the existence of Greek nationality. — ; 

It appears to the council, after giving prolonged considera- 
tion to these suggestions, that this end would be best served by 
the formation of a new Society for the Promotion of Roman or 
Latin Studies. The scope of such a society would be ancient 
Roman civilisation in all lands of the Roman Empire, together 
with its survivals in Italy and Western Europe down to the 
end of the Middle Ages. With such a society the Hellenic 
Society would wish to work in complete harmony, and with con- 
stant collaboration. In some cases the work of the two societies 
would overlap, but as the two bodies would work together, no 
difficulty need be caused, and it is confidently felt that some 
mutual arrangement will be possible between the two bodies, 
#0 as to avoid any duplication of effort either in the sphere of 
research or in the collection of working materials, such as books, 
photographs, or lantern slides. 

At this tentative stage of the movement its promoters wish to 
make it clear that the new society is not intended in any way 
whatever to encroach on the ground already occupied by 
societies which, both in London and the provinces, have long 
been doing admirable work especially in the sphere of Roman 
Britain. It is indeed hoped that the new society may be of 
gome assistance to such existing societies, as it would co-operate 
with them by the publication of annual reports co-ordinating 
their work with that of similar institutions abroad. 

It is suggested that, as in the case of the Hellenic Society, 
the annual subscription should be fixed at one guinea (an 
entrance fee being instituted after the first two years); in 
return for this, members would receive a journal of Roman or 
Latin studies (corresponding in general features to the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies) and facilities for borrowing books and 
lantern slides. 

The Hellenic council feel that they cannot themselves move 
further in the matter unless there is good, hope that the new 
society can be placed from the first on a secure financial basis. 
For this they compute that 500 supporters would be necessary 
in the first instance. 

If a sufficient number of favourable answers are received the 
Hellenic council will invite those interested to a public meeting 
in London, when a committee may be appointed and a scheme 
of organisation outlined. We therefore request that all persons 
in sympathy with the project will communicate with Mr. J. ff. 
Baker-Penoyre, the secretary of the Hellenic Society, at 22 
Albemarle Street, W.—Yours faithfully, ; 

Percy Ganpner, President. 
Grorcz A, MacMritan, Hon. Sec. 
On behalf of the Council of the Society for the 
oS Prumotion of Hellenic Studies. 
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“THE MAGIC OF WORDS.” 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Dear S1z,—Having conned the replies to my small discourse 
on “The Magic of Words,” I should like to add a few remarks 
re the fascination of proper nouns, which I think I paesed by 
with undue haste. 

We live in an age wherein the witchery of names is far toc 
much under-rated, and we sit by with placid faces, when literary 
vendors of the day cry such uncouth wares as “ Alice-For-Short,” 
“ Alice-Git-by-the-Fire,” or “Somehow Good,” whilet a fiery 
gentleman of a Fenian temperament, resident in the Adelphi, 
reviles the Censor for suppressing a hero called “ Blanco 
Posnet,” and several of a “ Balsquith” and “ Mitchener ” type- 
W. J. Locke, who is a pleasant author in every other respect, 
seems to possess the same inability for coining a name, and 
those in his pretty novel entitled “Septimus”’ were absolutely 
dreadful—Mummy Oldrieve, Clem Sypher, Zora Middlemist. 
Heavens! ’tis indeed the time when “Catullus makes mouths 
at our speech.” The last-mentioned heroine, especially, 
reminds me of a blesstd damozel whose name electrified the 
office of a friend of mine—Sherusha Middlestitch. 


Referring for a moment to the “ chryselephantine’’ quoted 
by your correspondent, Gwendolen Bishop, ’tis a curious fact 
that I wished to cite it also, but then wrote down “chrysoprase ”’ 
instead. “Chryselephantine” has ever had a haunting asso- 
ciation for me—the great ivory and gold statue of Jupiter on 
its socket of black mosaic, which Phidias fashioned in those 
Pagan years when the voice of Pan was shril] upon Parthenon. 


Names suggest people; they are beautiful, apart, charac- 
teristic—Marie Antoinette, Catharine de’ Medici, Josephine 
Beauharnais, Napoleon Bonaparte, Ivan the Terrible, Neros 
Ahenobarbus, Benvenuto Cellini, Fra Lippo Lippi, Ghir- 
landaio, Dante Alighieri, Héloise and Abélard, Paolo and 
Francesca, Charlemagne, Mary Carmichael, Henry of Navarre, 
Firenzuola, Vecellio, Vanloo, Mirevelt, Watteau, Rubens, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Van Ryn, and Memling, who sounds as 
quaint and medieval as his own strange pictures. It is har- 
mony to read the names of painters and their works—* The 
Artist’s Portrait, by Velasquez, in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence HES 
“Herculanum, by Le Row”; “ Bouguereau’s La Vierge Con- 
solatrice,” “ Rossetti’s Beata Beatrix,’ “Leonardo da Vinci’s 
La Joconde,” “Sir John Millais’ helia,”? ‘‘Goya’s Portrait 
of Dona Isabel Corbo de Porcel,”’ and “ Pietro de la Francesca’s 
La Madone.” I recall one name in the much-discussed story 
of “Salome,” which I never cared for in its English nor German 
pronunciation, and that is “Jochanaan.’’ J remember one- 
trying to write a poem on Salome, but gave it up in the end 
as I could not get the refrain of her weird cries for the head 
of Jochanaan aright. Imagine my delight, therefore, to dis- 
cover this lovely French version in an illustration to “Salome” 
by Aubrey Beardsley :— 


“J’ai baisé ta bouche, Jokanaan!” 


“ Jokanaan ”—the wail is superb. 

_There is, in the Baroness d’Orczy’s “I Will Repay,”’ a quaint 
little French serving-maid with a mob-cap, who suggests 
mignonette in a green window-box and is called “ Anne Mie.” 
Mary is an alluring name in all its languages—the “ Maire"’ 
of Ireland in W. B. Yeats’ lovely “Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
the “Mariana’’ of Roumania in “Songs of the Gallant 
Voivode,” and the “ Mariam ”’ referred to in Al-Koran. Charm- 
ing indeed is the German pronunciation of “ Rose-Marie’’ and 
the “ Mariamne,’’ so reminiscent of Herod and Oriental luxary. 
“Mary-Ann’’ seems to have captured manifold great authors, 
and so we find her the heroine of Zangwill’s play, Edmond 
About’s tale of Greek adventure, “Le Roi des Montagnes,”” 
and the pathetic little maiden who wept with Sterne into one 
handkerchief in “A Sentimental Journey.” A Viennese friend 
of mine, who is an author, cleverly entitled a story about 
a@ young Flemish violinist “Irene Van Bien,” which somehow 
suggests Flanders and flat green country-stretches ; and in an 
Austrian army sketch he gave the beautiful, wild, heathenish 
Roumanian for Elizabeth—Erszébét—whilst her gipsy lover 
was called “ Mikea,” which is like unto “The Zineali’’ of 
George Borrow, and the Bohemian gipsy, “ Hayraddin 
Maugrabin” in Scott’s “Quentin Durward.” I+ is delicious to 
read a heading like Pater’s “Apollo in Picardy,’ W. B. Yeate’ 
‘Countess Kathleen,” Swinburne’s “Itylus,” “The Rubaiyét 
of Omar Khdéyyém,” or Hafiz’ “Ghazel to His Love,’’ with 
its sound of song across the desert; “Ben-Hur” (wherein there 
is an “Amra” and a “Tirzah”), Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Phra, 
the Pheenician,”’ and “Lepidus, the Centurion,” and H. G. 
Wells’s “ Ann Veronica.” And here is a little revel of names: 
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“Niagara,” or the Caves of the Wind, “Sahara,’’ “Orchil,” 
the Sorceress, “Deidre,’’ ‘ Maive’’ “Formorah,” “ Etaine,”’ 
“ Meder,” and “ Oisin ’’—all Irish nouns, the last being Ossian, 
the first two those of queens, one of whom lies buried in a 
grave of rosy shells upon the shores of Erin, whilst Meder 
was the fairy king who lured Etaine into his realm, and the 
Formorah are the Powers of Darkness. From India come 
“Bisesan” and “Yasmeena,” “ Meru,'’ the mighty mountain 
of gold, the gods “Siva, Brahm, Vishnu, and Kama,” “ Rahu,” 
the demon who strugzles to devour the moon at its eclipses, 
“ Ahi and Vitri,” children of hell, * Ravana,” the monster-king 
who stole the sweet “‘Seeta,” “Krishna Vasudeva,” the beau- 
tiful one, “ Radha’ “Sakti,’? or cosmic energy, “Sankara,” 
“Ramanuja,” © Kabir,” “Uma Humavite,” or “The Mother 
of the Earth,’’ a hill in the Himalayas, “ Lakshnu,” “ Vayu, 
the Wind-god,”” “Indra,” a Salamander word expressive of the 
deity of fire, “Some,” “ Varuna,” “Sri,” “Ganésa,” “Skanda,” 
and others of the grotesque pantheon. From Hind, too, drifts 
the sobbing name of the dreadful mythological snake-poison 
which is fabled to be virulent enough to destroy the world, 
the heavens, and the gods alike—‘“ Halahala’’—and they own 
the lofty immense term “ Mahalkalpas,’’? which signifies the 
inconceivable and countless periods of eternity. “Ayodhya” 
means the half-forgotten heroic age, and “ Karmabandh,” sym- 
bolises “the bondage of wrought deeds,’ which fetter all 
humanity. Also we have “ Buddha,’’ “Siddartha,” “Nirvana,” 
the ghosts known as “ Churel and Djinn,” the weird * Yakshi”’ 

ome who labours mole-wise in the earth by night, * Yaséd- 

ara,” the fair Buddha-spouse “Sitara,” notes and scents of 
“Dhaturas.’’ O, Indian “ Nilajan and Mohana, Sujata, Arati, 
Attavada,” what music you hold in your rich, broad vowels! 

And so for a second rapture of names :—“ Ulalume” (see 
Poe), “Eulalie,”” “Zulalie’ (see Eric Mackay), “Fatma,” 
“ Zuleika,"”’ “Zobeide,” “ Zuleima,” “Ebn,’”’ =“ Yahiha”’ 
(Moorish), “Oriana” (see Tennyson), “ Alamo,’’ “ Alhambra,” 
“Thyrza,” “Mona Vanna,” “Gioconda,” “Brahma,” or 
“Essence of Life,” “Mimo-San,” “ Anemones,’’ the wind- 
flowers, “Yuki,’” or snowflake (Japanese); “Miriel,”? or pink 
clover (Welsh); ‘“Memnon, the Son of the Dawn” (see the 
Tliad) ; “ Beovulf,” or the bear’s whelp (Anglo-Saxon); “ Zara- 
thustra’’ or Zoroaster, “Ahriman and Ormuzd,” the Persian 
principles of good and evil; “Belshazzar,” the son of Belus; 
“Smerdis,”’ the false Median king, who suggests the German 
for emerald ; “Smaragd,” “Sennacherib,” or “The Moon-god 
hath multiplied thy brethren’?; “Lamia” (see Keats), 
“Lemur,” “ Lhasa,’’ “Lan,” the poignant-scented bloom of 
China; “ Mitsu-Domoe,” the Nipponese charm against fire and 
flood ; and “Fengshui,’’ the name for Chinese demons, with a 
sharp yell of fear in its ring. And so to Ezypt, with “Isis,” 
“Osiris,” “Horus,’’ “Amun,” the “Almah,”? or mourning 
women; “Nepthys,’’ the awful underworld queen; “Set,’’ the 
devil ; “ Aahlu,” the Elysian fields; “ Amenthen,” or Paradise ; 
“Khem,” “ Menes,’’ “Thoth,” “Kesem,”’ “Cheops,” a pyra- 
midal, primal name, and the god “Chnum,” who surely had a 
thin, toothless mouth a-sneer, black beady eyes, and the curved 
beak of a parrot! O, ye “Splinters of Karnak,’’ ye breathe 
of the East even as the “Buddha at Kamakura”! How 
enticing, too, are the Persian Attas (the poet from whose name 
rose-attar is derived), “Iram,” a garden of Araby; “M’ah,” 
the moon ; “ Subhi Kudzib,” the false dawn, and “ Subhi Sadik,” 
the true; “Taman,” the end ; the names Z’al, Sohrab, Jamshyd, 
and the “ Muezzin,” who calls the faithful unto prayer. The 
Pacific brings “ Maori,”’ “ Raiatea,’’ “ Hinemoa and Tutanekai,” 
the Southern lovers; Russia, “Tatjana,’’ “Tamara,” 
“Mura”; Pheenicia, “Simar,” “Abadir,” and “ Baaras"; 
Wales, “ Merlin,’ “Hellawes,’? the wicked enchantress ; 
“Uther,” “Igraine,” “Guinevere,” “Iseult-les-Blanch Mains,” 
“Sansgreal.’’ “Morgan Le Fay,” “Broceliande,” “Sir Per- 
saunt” and “Sir Balin Le Savage.” What exquisite poetry 
are the mingled names of Swinburne’s “Masque of Queen 
Bersabe '’—Herodias, Aholibah, Cleopatra of Ethiope, Abihail 
of Tyre, Azubah the Amorite, Aholah of Amalet, Ahinoam, 
Atarah of Sidon, Semiramis, Hesione, Chrysothemis of Samo- 
thrace, Thomyris of Scythia, Harhas of Anakim, Arabian 
Myrrha, Pasiphae, Sappho, the Lesbian singer, Messalina, the 
Ttalian, Mithraic, Amestris, Ephrath of Rephaim, Pasithea of 
Cypriotes, Alaciel, and Erigone. Swinburne pictured “ Alaciel ”’ 
perfectly when he wrote :— 


“T am the Queen Alaciel. 
My mouth was like that moist gold cell 
Whereout the thickest honey drips.” 


For Alaciel sounds exactly like the wondrously sweet honey 
of Mount Hymettus. Hark to the icy blasts of the North, the 
sleet and hail and snow, in Rana, Fenrir, Balder, Valkyrie, 
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Valhalla, Gerda, Hertha, Odin, Thor, Midgard, Mimer, Troll, 
Asgard, Berserk, Bran, Widar, Askur, Woden, and Ragnardk, 
the dread Day of Judgment on which, as the wise prophetess 
“Wala” said, who has slept at the roots of the world-tree 
where the stream of memory springs for so many thousand 
years, the gods shall fall and a new earth be born. Listen 
to the Bacvhie shouts of Greece, the dead Sybarite ’mid 
nations, the drunken Hedonist, crying out from Io, Peneus, 
Persephone, Syrint, Soltoi, Herse, Agenor, Semele, Illyria, 
Eurynome, Medusa, Nemesis, Orythia, Eurus, Aurora, Daedalus, 
Sostratus, Ctesiphon, Chresephon, Meleager, Atalanta, Iphe- 
genia, Aulus, Uranus, Jole, Dryope, Orpheus, Acheron, Thetis, 
Phrygia, Ida, Gone, Latona, Minotaurus, Althaea, Theseus, 
Pyrrh, Morpheus, Phobetor, Telamon, Crotona, Lapithae, and 
Thales. Do not the mysteries of old Babylon ooze from the 
name of the god “Thammuzi,” for whom “all the idols wept '’? 
Of “Istar,” the love-goddess, “ Al-Lat,” the Queen of Hades, 
sung by the bard ‘“ Hea-Bani,” “ Nin-Ki-Gal,” the Goddess 
“Life-in-Death,’? who scatters the sceds of birth and decease 
o’er the wide, wide, world, “ Assu-namir,” or the Great Sphinx, 
and the tumb of “Ninus” without ‘“Nineveh,’’ whither 
“'Thisbe"”? stole to meet her “Pyramus’?? Who would deny 
Al-Koran grace, when it bewitches every sense with such words 
as “ Hor-al-Oyun,” the houris of Paradise; “Caaba,’’ a crude 
pristine word emblemising the stone of Abraham; “ Zem-Zem,”’ 
the babbling holy water in the “ Masjad al-aharam,” the sacred 
or inviolable temple at Mecca; “Safad and Merwa,” between 
which two places the faithful of Islam perform a rite of seven- 
fold running; “Beit 4l Mamur,” the frequented house, and 
Poe’s beloved angel, “Israfil,”” whose heart is in a lute and 
who is sweet as the “Chemniel”’ and “ Zophiel’’ of the Bible; 
“Salsabil’? and “Tasnim,” the pure fountains of Al Jannat, 
an Eden full of pearls and jacinths, and “Al Zaccoum,” the 
bitter tree of hell 

The forests of America sigh in the Red Indian “Chibiabos,”’ 
the “Ruler in the Land of Gpirits”; “Gitche Gu’mee,” the 
“Big Sea-water,” or the Lake Superior; “ Gitche Man’ito,”’ 
Master of Life and Great Spirit ; “Keneu,” the huge war eagle ; 
“Mahng,” the loon, and “* Wa’bun Annung.” 

And last of all comes the shofar-sound, the thundrous, terrific 
tophet blaring of the names in the two testaments. Like 
the Hosts of the Lord they leap and break and quiver, savage, 
barbaric in splendrous cries, grand with the clash of spears and 
the high, metallic clamour of loud cymbals. “ Ariel (the Lion 
of God), Arimethea, Rethdagon, Peniel, Pedazus (the stone of 
redemption), Zebulum, Zephaniah, Zeruah, Thelazar, Telharzas, 
Uriel, Uzzah, Vashti, Sarsechim, Sihor, Shushan, Shittim, 
Sharon, Ardath, Oreb, Rab-saris, Raguel, Ramesis, Moloch, 
Naharai, Nicanor (a conqueror), Nisroch, Lo-ammih, Lo- 
ruhamah, Mahaleel, Mahalath, Anathoth, Melita, Mizraim 
(Egypt), Itheil, Gad (a troop cometh), Israel (who prevails with 
God), Jethro, Jezebel, Kabzeel, Kiriath, Gideon, Jerimoth, 
Herodion, Erastes, Elath, Ahab, Elizur, Gethsemane, Jesse, 
Abiel, Baalberith, Balzavov, Baal-poer, Baal-hamon.” 

Like a black storm riven by lightning-flashes they hurtle 
past, dazzling the soul as with the gold of Ophir and the 
treasures of Sheba, till all the ecstasy of the Bride of God 
seems to penetrate the mind and ravish the heart, and speech 
is glorious with a dim, vague sense of the Divine Presence. 

Reoina Miriam Brocu. 





To the Editor of Tux AcaDEmyY. 


Gin,—The letters dealing with “The Magic of Words” form 
most interesting reading, and waken many pleasant memories. 
But the quotation by your lady correspondent from “Gaston de 
Latour "’ has exceptional interest for me, as an ardent admirer 
of that beautiful, though fragmentary, book. 

“Marius the Epicurean” is wonderful, but the penoral 
charm and appeal in “Gaston” seem stronger; possibly condi- 
tions of period may influence this. Opening the book at any 
page, one finds the unforgettable “ Magic of Words”! Perfect 
the passage quoted, but 1s not this equally so?— 

“In the sudden tremor of an aged voice, the handling of a 
forgotten toy, a childish drawing, in the tacit observance of @ 
day, he became aware sudienly of the great stream of human 
tears falling always through the shadows of the world.” 

In transcribing these words, one feels the utter futility of 
attempted eulogy ; here is absolutely supreme art, yet few seem 
awake to it, Pater’s books are all too little known. Since a 
chance copy of TuE AcaDEMY came my way two years ago, and 
made itself at once a weekly necessity, I have been hoping, and 
still hope, that some one of your talented contributors would 
produce a study of this great prose-master’s work. 

Witt E, Tyrer. 
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SHALL AND WILL. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Grr,—In reply to “A French Linguist’s”’ interesting letter of 
the 23rd inst., I beg to remark that, if certain postulates of his 
with respect to the use of shall for will come to be adopted as 
correct by the people of this country, I shall have no hesitation 
in accepting them. I believe, however, that, up to the present, 
natives of England have not learnt to regard shall say as a 
deferential equivalent for I will say, or to deliver an order 
relative to an errand in the words You shall go, or to express a 
challenge by such questions as Who shall find fault with this? 
T cannot imagine that any Englishman would dream of rejecting 
as faulty the observations, Now, gentlemen, I will criticize, and 
I wish now to criticize; but, could he acquire facility in the use 
of your learned correspondent’s mother-tongue, it is very 
questionable whether he would translate the words of Jesus: 
“Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder,” wv “ Asseyez-vous 
ici pendant que je m’en irai ]& pour prier.” either the words 
of the original—Kaficare abroi, éws ob drehOav mpocevgwpar éxet— 
nor those of the English rendering can be construed to mean 
that the time for sitting was to be merely that occupied in 
going to pray. This is distinctly evidence in the recital of 
S. Mark (xiv., 32): “Sit ye here, while I shall pray ”_ Ka6ioare 
be, ews mpovevEwpat. 

Your correspondent apparently still dissents from my view 
that his sentence: “I said if I went to Paris I would go and 
see you,”’ refers to two specific acts, without indicating that the 
object of the first is to perform the second, and affords no 
positive indication as to the direction of the going. Permit me, 
therefore, to offer an illustration of what I would fain make 
clear. ‘Supposing one of those energetic modern women who, 
not content with the idea of ruling the world with the hand 
that rocks the cradle, seek to relieve the blundering male sex 
of some of the responsibility of controlling the State were to 
assert that when she went to London she would and 
see the Prime Minister, she would be affirming her intention 
to do two distinct things, the latter of which in present circum- 
stances would be doubtfully feasible. If, instead, she said 
she would go to see her adamantine opponent, she would be 
announcing a projected journey with presumably a due regard 
to the probable non-fulfilment of ite object. 

The classic use of shall when, as “Scrutator’’ observes, “an 
element of something like prediction is involved,” is, if I 
mistake not, well empinier in the first line of the sonnet 
quoted by Mr. Crosland in a recent number of THE ACADEMY 
(September 18, P 535): “When I am dead you shall not doubt 
or fear.” Shall is somewhat similarly employed in announcing 
the ineluctable results of the fulfilment of certain conditions, as 
in the familiar words of Euclid’s first proposition : “Then shall 
ABC be an equilateral triangle.” The reason why “Should 
you be surprised to learn?” must be regarded as correct, is 
that it is in accordance with the rule, referred to in a former 
letter of mine, that in independent questions, employing the 
second person, that one of the two auxiliaries shall and will 
A 3) which we expect in the answer (Onions, “Syntax,” 

Francis H. Burier. 





To tie Editor of THe AcapEmMy. 


Srr,—I beg that you will be kind enough to allow me to 
submit the following to your correspondent “Scrutator,” in 
reply to this remark of his: “ Borrow is particularly fond of 
sentences like ‘The writer is aware that he shall make 
enemies.’ "’ 

I am of opinion that “ Borrow” would have been wrong had 
he said, “The writer is aware that he (himself) will make 
enemies’; because this will would have implied that the direct 
speech of the writer was, “I will make enemies”; which use 
of will, would have been a perfect match for the traditional “I 
will be drowned, etc.” 

“Scrutator” thinks that the sentence quoted from Macaulay 
affords no proper parallel to his ninth question. I am pre- 
pared to prove that he is mistaken. By putting Macaulay's 
sentence in the indirect statement, I have this: “ Macaulay says 
that he (himself).shall be abused.” Had I said, “that he (him- 
self) will be abused,” one might have been under the impression 
that the great writer had used in the direct statement the 
sentence, “I will be abused,” which is not English. 

For further details in connection with the indirect statement 
I beg to refer “Scrutator”’ to the treatises on Shall and Will, 
published by Blackie (p. 38) and Hachette (p. 42). 5 

In conclusion, I take the liberty to add that, in the event of 
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a “National treatise on Shall and Will” being published for 
the benefit of the rising and future Liman I trust that the 
authore of the treatises on Shall and Jill, published by Blackie 
and Hachette, will have no objection to allow their respective 
chapters on the indirect statement to be combined and in: 

in full in the future treatise. ‘The data given by the two authors 
are, in my humble opinion, the minutest and the most complete 
on this important question. 
A Frencn Lincuist. 





“ MARGUERITE.” 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Careful readers of Matthew Arnold have noticed from 
time to time changes in the “ Marguerite” sequence. All are 
interested to know who she was. It will soon be too late to 
inquire. Could not one of your correspondents furnish par- 
ticulars, and possibly publish a photograph in some magazine 
where they provide illustrations? The modern poet’s intrigue 
seems to me quite as well worth notice as Catullus’ passion for 
Clodia ; what would not we give for a photograph of Lesbia with 
her creaking sandals! 

“A memory-picture” ig not included in the sequence, though 
it obviously belongs to it. Here we find him “with little land 
to stir’; a curious metaphor, recalling Swinburne’s, beginning 
‘““My father’s ploughshare”; “ Switzerland ’’ localises the girl 
as a waitress. He is in the deuce of a funk in “ Waiting,” but 
evidently relishes his rare escapade. In “Meeting,” we have 
the mixture of erotics and philosophy found in Rossetti’s 
“Jenny.” In “A Farewell,” his languid passion revolves into 
brotherly love—a common phase. “ Tsolation,”’ which 
means being at home again, with Mrs. Grundy much in evi- 
dence, he says his heart had only gone for “a moment’? to 
“haunt the place where passions reign,” and bids it “ Back to 
thy solitude again.” These verses, though noble, are not s0 
passionate as J. A. Symonds’ “ SroOqen eis epavrey,” and which 
was published first I cannot ascertain. And Symonds’ “ Back 
to thy summits ” is not posing, but life. Arnold did not retire 
to solitude, but to ordinary domesticities. In “To Marguerite,” 
we find him on a higher level than Symonds ever reached. 
Among the “jewels, five words long,” of Tennyson, all men 
reckon Arnold's “The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.”’ In 
“ Absence”? we get Emily Bronté. She wrote :— 

“Think me not cold, dear love, if I forget thee 
While the world’s tide is hurrying me along ; 
Other desires and other thoughts possess me, 
Thoughts that obscure, but cannot do thee wrong.” 
And Arnold :— 
“But each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill ; 
And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will.” 
In “The Terrace at Berne” we get a plain statement that Mar- 
guerite is a light-o’-love, and has probably gone on the streets 
in Paris. This is quite out of the poet's line. He is sorry, 


but not taking any Wok iE 
. F. Howzetr. 
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by Ruth A. Hobson. Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d. 


Tllustrated by 


Tllustrated 


Rhymes by 
Blackie and 


How they went to the Seaside. By 8. Rosamond Praeger. Tlus- 
trated. Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The First Favourite Reciter. Edited by Alfred H. Miles 
Stanley Paul and Co. 6d. net. 
The International Art Series: II. E. M. Degas. Text by 


by Georges Grappe. III. The Great English Masters. 
(Berlin Exhibition of Old English Art, 1908.) Text by Fritz . 
Stahl. IV. Eugéne Delacroix. Text by Camille Mauclair. 
V. Fritz Boehle. Text by Rudolf Klein. Illustrated. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. net each. 

The Clrild in the House. By Walter Pater. 
land, Maine, U.S.A. 25 cents net. 

The Lost Joy, and Other Dreams. By Olive Schreiner. 
Mosher. 25 cents net. 

Poems in Prose. From Charles Baudelaire. Translated by 
Arthur Symons. T. B. Mosher. 50 cents net. 

A Little Book for John O’Mahony’s Friends. By Katherine - 


T. B. Mosher, Port- 
TB 


Tynan. T. B. Mosher. 50 cents net. 
Shelley: An Essay. By Francis Thompson, T. B. Mosher. 
50 cents net. 


Art in Dante and his Artistic Preparation, By Dr. Aluigi 
Cossio. University Press, Manchester. 1s. 6d. net. 

Rosemary's Letter Book, the Record of a Year, By W. L. Court- 
ney. Andrew Melrose. 7s. 6d. net. 

Estimations in Criticism. By Walter Bagehot. (Vol. II., Prose- 
Writers, Edited by Cuthbert Lennox.) Andrew Melrose. 
2s. 6d. net. “i ee ae ere 
istmas, Christmas Eve, and Christmas Day. ashingtom 

ae Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott Macmillan 
and Co. Is. net. 

Country Pictures from “ Our Village.” 
ford. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
ae ward d Duke of York: the 

The Master of Game, by Edward, secon: ul ie 
Oldest ‘aa nish Book a Hunting. Edited by W. A. and FL 
Baillie-Grohman, with a foreword by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Illustrated. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


PERIOD'CALS 


Century Magazine (May to October, 1909); Atlantic Monthly; 
Akademos; Eastern and Western Review; Scribner's Mage- 
zine; Book Buyer; Revue Bleue; Good Health; Friendly 
Greetings; Sunday at Home; Girl’s Own Paper; Boy’s Own 
Paper; St. George’s Magazine; Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1908; Bulletin of Bibliography; 
Ainslee’s Magazine; Metropolitan Magazine. 


By Mary Russell Mit- 
Macmillan and Ca 
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“SCORPIO.” By J. A. CHALONER 








. He prides himself on the fact that he isa hard an and terrible To Mammon there do they their homage pay; 
hittar. “tadeed, he assurcs ust that he has come to the conclusion that yeu can Spangl’d with jewels, satins, silks and lace, 
put @ wicaea man ‘to s!eep’ with a sonnet in pretty much the same way that Crones whose old bosoms in their corsets creak: 
a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a finished blow, And not only Beidames whose alightest glance would fright 
does mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetoria! fist, but he Ghouls wheat they speak one hears the erence oineak— 
balieves algo in whips and soorptons, for the cover of his book ie decorated with Their escorts parvenus of feature coarse. 
an angry-looklog seven-thonged scourge, and he dube the whole effort Scorpio.” A rich array of Larary and Vice! 
So that when we look to the fair page itself we know what to expect. Nor are But, spite of them, the music’s very ni 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner Boos to the o opera. Being a Bood poet, he “Here you have whips, scorpions, and a Tneeont blow with a vengeance, 
faneaiee writes a sonnet about it, the which, ever, he calls‘ The per ‘8 The sonnet as a whole is not one which wo can approve from a technical or a 
We reproduce It for the beneftt of all whom {t may concern sentimental point of view, but it hae points. H might have plumed himself 
‘A fecund sight for a philosapher— on that line about the creaking corsets, and the last line, a tour de force in ite way, 
Rich as Golconda’s mine tn lessons raro— reminds us of the withering ironies of Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
That gem-bedizen’d * horee-shoe" at th’ Opera, to add that not all bis sonnets are with lay’ 
Replete with costly hags and matrons fair | of thom show the tenderer emotions proper toe a poet. We like him best, how 
His votaresscs doth Mammon there array, ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. His book is well worth 


His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face | pomtag —The Academy. August 8th, 1908. 
Figuratively speaking, td (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Ghalonet si forward as the ehampion of Shakespeare's memery, and lands, with 
the force of a John L. Sullivan, upon the point att the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments q] pon Shak 
(Delivered, post-paid on recatpt of two dollars, by registered mail, to PALMETTO Press, Roanoake Rapids, North Gazviisia, U.S.A.) 





TO OUR READERS 








If you are told that the 
ACADEMY zs “ so/d out,” or 
“dificult to obtain,” please dowt 
worry. Send your name and 
address to the Publisher of the 
“ Academy,” 63 Lincoln's [nn 
Fields, London, W.C. HE 
s “stl at your service”; and 
he will see that you are 


supplied punctually, 


The “ ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 
ANYWHERE—EXCEPTING AT 
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6d. net. Ready Shortly. 6d. net. 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 
COPE & FENWICK. | 


A Tract for the Churches. — 


Every Churchman should order 
a Copy of this Pamphlet. 


At all Booksellers—except 
Smith’s—6d. net. 





Google 
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The Walter Scott Publishing Co.’s New Books. 


(From Coming Autumn List.) 


STORY OF OPERA. (Vol. 11 of the ‘ Music Story ” 


Series.) E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. 
Square Crown 8vo. 224 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous ; 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
(Vol. 14 of the “ Makers of British Art” Series.) J. EADIE REID. 


Square Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece ard Numerous 
Illustraticns. Price 3/6 net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. (Vol. 43 of the ‘‘ Great Writers” Series.) 


ASHMORE WINGATE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 1/6. 


ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING. 


By J. A. RIDDELL (“ Border Rod”). Vol. 10 ‘‘ Useful Red” 
Series. 112 pp. Illustrated, 1/- net. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 


‘By a DENTAL SURGEON. Vol. II “Useful Red” Series. 
120 pp. Illustrated. 1/- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


With new Illustrations by Welter Hawes. Crown 8vo, White Ferrol—Richly Gilt. Price 2/6 


HYPNOTISM. opr. acBert MOLL. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Crown 8yo, Cloth. 628 pp. Price 6/- 


MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
C. A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 520 pp. With Diagrams. Price 6/- 


The 
eas PUB. THE Company 
TD, The ” desire to state 
Works, Felling-on-Tyne ; ; alco | ue MILLION LIBRARY that they pay for all 
London: Patern ster Square, E.C., 220 VOLUMES OF STANDARD literary suggestions which 
andertake the product’on of every FICTION. theyadopt. They also under- 
kind of Printing and BookLinding, Own Printed Title and Im- take the froduction of every kind 


‘They print a visiting-card or a news- 


i . 2 of book-work, ledger-making, account 
aper ; they make a memorandum print will be given for large i : 


books, stationery, and general 


‘book or a bank ledger. Half-tone * numbers of this line—either printing of every kind and 
work a speciallty, era ae ine to Booksellers, Circulatiog extent, Estimates given 
pe travellers ca "= Libraries, Village cr Club upon application 
WHERE : i baba d § 

Felling, on post-card notice to Libraries. at the Works, 


Feiling-on- 
Tyne. 


LONDON Paternoster Square), NEW YCRK and MELBOURNE 


Google 
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DELICIOUS 


RED 
WHITE 


COFFEE. 


« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 





Re-appearance of . . 


THES. chttinUorky 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Original 


Poetry. 
DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 


New Feature: Literary Articles on all Subjects. 
CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 
addressed to. . 
“THE THRUSH” Office, 
12 & 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
Publishers: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 








THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 


PRICE THREEPENCE 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


Inland, 15s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 


This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 


THE ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, W.C. 


To, 








Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 


months. I enclose remittance va'ue 





Name. 


Description 





_ Address 





Google 








STANLEY PAUL'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANGE 
Tame, Author of ‘ Famous French salons,” ete, 
cloth gilt, with gilt top, 
illustrations, 16+. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 
A.J, ANDERSON, Second edition. Demy 8vv, cloth gilt. With a photo 
gravure frontispicce and 16 full-page {illustrations on art paper. 10s 6d. net. 


MODERN ARTISTS. Curistian Batxtov. 


large 4'o volume, handsomely bound, Sixty half-tone Mlustrations, with 
tint, {uc.uding 4 coloured plates and 1 photogravure. Cloth, 253, net. 


A GHILD’S GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. 


HELEN A. CLankF. In cloth gilt, illustrated, 400 pages. 5s, net. 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO PICTURES. Crmatus| 


H. Carvin. In cloth gilt, 253 pages, illustrated, 5s. net. 


WOMAN IN MUSIC. Georce P. Urtoy. In sma'l 


crown 8yo, c'oth gilt, 3s. Gd. net, Perstan yapp g'It (boxed), 5s. net. 


BALLADS OF BRAVE WOMEN. A trrep H. 


Mies, Large crown Svo, red limp, 1s. net; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. net; paste 
grain gilt (b xed), 3. net; Persian yapp, gilt ‘te op (boxed), 48. net. 


DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS. f 
Monologues, Duologues, DisJornes, and Playlets for Home ani Platform § 
use Edited by ALFRED H. Mites. In crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net: cloth 
gilt. ae Gl. wet ; paste grain gilt (Loxed), 8s. net; Persian yapp gilt (boxed), 
4, net. 


ABC OF COL'ECTING OLD ENGLISH} 





Frank 
In demy 810, hantsome 
With a phot gravure frontispiece and 16 {ull pase 


POTTERY. J. F. BLACKER. With about 400 line and half-toce illustra- 
tions. In large cro n &vo, cloth gilt. 53. bet, : 
QUANTITIES, Groxue Srepnesox, Author of 


“ Estimating,” etc. In demy 5vo, cloth gilt. 74. 6d. net. 


THE FIRST FAVOURITE RECITER. 


Edited 
by ALFRED MILKS. Crown d4to. 64. net. 4 


HOME OCCUPATION FOR BOYS AND! 


GIRLS. BertHua JOHNSON. Small Svo, cloth. 24, net, 


HOW TO TRAIN CHILDREN, Exsa Cacrcauay § 


Hewitt. Small svo cloth. 2s. net. 


YOUR HEALTH! (A Book of Bright Teasts,) | 


With coloured illustrations on each page. 18mo. 2s. net. 


PHASES, MAZES AND CRAZES OF LOVE 


(as the Title indicates). With coloured illustrations by CLARA ELSENE 
PECK. 1smo, 23. net 


MR. ALFRED H. MILES’ 
NEW SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. ¢ 


Editor of the famous * Fifty-Two Series," which has already 
reached the phenomenal sale of nearly half a million ¢ ia 
Each Vo‘ume in Large Crown 8vo. 384 
Printed on good paper from clear type, with about 20 Seinal illustra- 
tions, handsome cloth gilt, special cover desizns, full gilt edges, 58. each. 


A BOOK OF BRAVE BOYS all 


Over, being Stories) of Courage and Heroism {n History and Modern Life. 
told by G. MANVILLE FENN, CLIVE FENN, H.J. A. HERVEY, and 
others. Edited iy ALFRED H, MILES, 


A BOOK OF BRAVE GIRLS at Home and} 


Abroad, being True Stories of Lourage and Heroism shown in Modern Life 
by Women and Girls, by MARY E. WILKINS, E. EVERETT-GREEN, §f 
ALICE F, JACKSON, etc. Edited by ALFRED a. MILES 





IN THE TEETH OF ADVENTURE Up andl . 


Down the World. True mtn of Real Peril by @. MANVILLE Pax, 
etc. Edited py ALFRED H. Lk, 


BILLICKS, Hom-rist and Philosopher. A Sr. Jouy 
ApcucK. In crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. i 


FATAL THIRTEEN Wittiam Le Quevx. Experi- 


mentally issued, in the first instance, at the popular price of 1s. net; ox fn 
cloth gilt, 24, net. 


BROTHER ROGUE AND BROTHER SAINT § 


Tom GALLow 1s. net. 


THE DEATH GAMBLE Gro R. Sius. Is, net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ROSE OF DAUPHINY  Pamup L. Srevenson. 
GHOST PIRATES Wittiam Hore Hopasoy. 
SUBMARINE GIRL Epcar Torver. 

LOVE THE THIEF Fifth edition. Heven Matners — 
TROUBLED WATERS Sccond edition. Heavox 


HILL. 


STRANGE FIRE Cnarristorper Mavcnay. 
GOLDEN APHRODITE Winirrep Crispe. 
ADVENTURES OF A PRETTY WOMAN 


FLORENCE WARDEN. 


GO-HEIRESSES FE. Everrtr-Green. 
THE VORTEX $ Frep Wuisuaw 
TROPICAL TALES Dour Writarpe. 
LOVE BESIEGED Cnartes E. Pearce, 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, London. 


Inon-f . 


the World F 
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H®*F* SOTHBRAN & OO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


B4¥ OLUB.— MORE MEMBERS 

REQUIRED. Small subscription. 
Monthly essays, half-yearly terms and prizes. 
—For further information apply to Hon. Sec., 
The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 
The University Court of the University of 
asgow will shortly proceed to appoint an 


Additional Examiner in each of the subjects 
named: 

FUR THE PRELIMINARY AND 
‘BURSARY EXAMINATIONS :—Classics, 
Mathematics, French. 

THE PRELIMINARY AND 
BURSARY EXAMINATIONS AND FOR 
THE DEGREE EXAMINATIONS :--German. 

FOR DEGREE EXAMINATIONS :— 
Enplish, Classics, History, Education, French, 
Political Economy, Zoology, Anatomy, 
Agriculture, Never nese Hen: Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Agricultural Entomology. 

Particulars of the duties, emoluments, etc ; 
may be had on application to the Sewsetary of 
the University Court. 

University of Glasgow, October, 1909. 














PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


Ouden SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 


Junior ApPomNTMENTS IN CERTAIN Depart- 
MENTS (18-19}); 11TH NOVEMBER. 


The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particu- 
lars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 


mission, Burlington Gardens, I.ondon, W. 





THANK Q 


are the final words in an appreciative rotice in 
the ever genial Punch of “TRUE TILDA,” 
the price of which is 6/-, and the publishera 
Arrowsmith of Bristol and Simpkia & 
Marshall of London. Very rarely is such 
unanimous praise bestowed upon any author 
as has been accorded to 


QUILLER-COUCH 


for this delightful story. Everyone who can 
enjoy ‘‘Unbroken amusement — Humour 
abundant and genial—Laughter and excite- 
ment—A happy, cheer peste and sindly 
perrative—Surprising incident, infused wi 

pathos and humour—A singular union of the 
romantic spirit and genuine craftsm: ip”’— 

in fact, “A charming book” 

(these epithets are from various reviews) will, 
after having read the book, say with Mr. Paoch, 


THANK Q 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Reeeived. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Ottice: Great New Street, 


a eae 


THE 


for October 


CONTENTS 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
The Babble of the Book Shops, 
Engaging ustrations 
REVIEWERS ON TRIA 


Adam Gowans Whyte 
PUBLISHERS’ “ Ads.” 







As They 
A LONDON LETTER 
On the O 
LIGHT AND LEADING 
World. 
THE GENERAL READE 


NEW. BOOKS NEARLY READY 





this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
A Classified Cataiogue 
Editions and Reprints 
THE PERIODICALS 







jon, B.C. 


NOW READY, 64. Net, 


BOOK MONTHLY 


with a Series of 
A Review of them from the Author's Point of View—By 


were Written in Queen. Anne’s Time 
utleok for the Autumn Publishing Season 
New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book © 


R 
Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books. 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published 
f the Noteworthy Books, New 
of Septenrber 
Contents of this Month's Reviews and Magazioes. 


—_—_— 
SUMPKIN, MARSHALL, § €O., Stationers’ Ffal Couet, 





























E.C. 


TERMS 








Six Months ... 
Three Months 


Three Months 

















Google 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER”™ Ittustrated, 


‘A Wigh-cless. Sporting and Agricultural Journel. 


Cireulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


“Che County Gentleman § Cand § Water” 
Contains artiolee by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, GOLE, YACHTING, RACING, 

MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 

INC, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND BOC 

snows, TRAVEL AND AVTATION.. 


AT HOME. 
Twelve Months .. £1 8 0 


eee 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 





Ediiorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Pooks ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on Ge Ree sed 
SUPPLIED. The moet expert i finder 
vxtant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
rohsaying any Saleable ks for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I bey: Oriel free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 4-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilization ; sae, of Empires; Struggle 
of Nations, 3 vols., £3 15s,, for 458. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 


Typewriting. 





TAP. TYPIST desires o position where 

some knowledge of literature would be 
an advantage— V. E. JAMES, 6, Porteea 
Place, Connaught Square, W. 





PYPEwRING WEST KEN. 
SINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., 

Translations, &c. Lace and General Copying. 

Private Dictation Room. Circulars, &., 

duplicated. References. Established 16 
eare._SIKES & SIKES, 223A, Hammersmith 
cad, London, W. 





PPE WRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1, words. 
1 aoemige and references. — Address Miss 

The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 


(EsTaBLisHED 1862) 


OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
(Ordinary Issue.) 
Twelve Months ... 
Six Months 
Three Months... 


The above rates include all 
Special Numbers. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 








SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, 


Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have . | 
not previously been published in book form. ‘Shey include Lord 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in “The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed 

by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says - 

“The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnct-writer’s ari.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douzlas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyd ry estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This isa high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitler sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 














IN PREPARATION 
LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L, 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


ANN VERONICA 


H. G. WELLS, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Price 6s, post free. 


**Unquestionably this is a very brilliant Look,’ says the West- 
ness cazette, “and shows Mr. Wells's gift for pure fiction at its 

ighest.” 

* ‘Chere is no question that ‘Ann Veronica’ herself is true,” says 
The limes. “The type, we think, has never been so keenly noted 
and courageously described as in this novel.” 

“Like ail Mr, Wells’s work ihe book is inflamed with sincerity,” 
says the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘and it abounds in flashes of real life 
which almost blind the judgment with their intense reality.” 

The Globe says: “A novel which in its frank sincerity and its bold 

‘appling «ith # social question of compelling force stands out as one 
of the best things Mr. Wells has given us.” 


A_LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
Vol. Ui. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL 
WAR. AI. By J, J. JUSSERAND. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; post free, 12s. 11d. 
“The predouoart feature of this book,” says The Times, ‘is in an especial 
degree, Liigituess, lucidity, po:nt, perspicacity, mo ternity, but aboyeall vivacity.” 
Vol. I. FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE RENAISSANCE. 
Vol. Il. FROM THE KENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL WAR, I, 


GREECE IN EVOLUTION, 


Studies prepared under the auspices of the I'rench League for the 
Vetence vl he Kights of Hellenism. By VARIOUS WRITEKS. 
With a preface by the Right Hon, Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, 
MJ’, ‘Lransiated irom the lrench under the Editorship of G. F. 
ABDOTL. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5S. net; post frev, 5s. 4d. 


The Mirning Jost says: * It is impossibie to read these addresses without admira- 
tiou for the iutimate kuowkdge of Greece and of the Greeks which they d.splay 
and for the sympathy by which they are pervaded.” 


HOW TO STUDY THE STARS. 


Astronomy with Small Telescopes and the Naked Eye, and Notes 
on Celestial Photography. By L. KUDAUX. ‘Trauslated by 
A.H. KEANE, LL.D, F.R.G.S. With 79 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloub, 5S. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Our contemporary the Globe, in its issue 2f November 3, 
printed a paragraph under the heading of “ Pernicious 
Literature,” in which it exhibited much highly proper 
indignation about the publication of journals devoted to 
the dissemination of stories calculated to incite young 


people to crime. We quote some of our contemporary’s ; 


remarks : — 


Some very sensible remarks were made by the 
Mayor of Richmond a day or two ago, when two boys 
were brought before him on a charge of burglary 
‘at Kew. It appeared that when the boys were arrested 
they had some halfpenny storybooks on them, which 
made heroes of robbers and thieves. The Mayor said 
that he thought it “vile, disgraceful stuff. Even the 
advertisements in this book suggest this sort of thing. 
Nearly everything in them seems to deal largely with 
incidents of crime.” This is the sort of stuff which 
boys are educated to read at the public expense, and 
one of the boys confessed that he read nothing else. 
. .. . The Mayor of Richmond has made a very timely 
protest, and we trust that his words will be studied 
in quarters where they may have some effect. 


Our readers will remember that we commented last week 
on the incident at Richmond, and, according to our under- 
taking, we have written to the Commissioner of Police, 
drawing his attention to the facts, and sending him a 
copy of the journal, the Union Jack (the property of 
Lord Northcliffe, and emanating from Carmelite House), 
which contained the story described by the Mayor of 
Richmond as “ vile trash.” The Commissioner of Police, 
in acknowledging our letter, has promised to give the 
matter his serious attention. We are glad to find that 
the Globe takes the same view of this sort of “literature” 
as we do. ‘The indignation of the Globe is all the more 
gratifying when one comes to reflect that the proprietor 


of the Globe is Mr. Hildebrand Harmsworth, the brother | 


of Lord-Nertheliffe, and a close imitator of that gentle- 
man’s jourastistic methods. 


Google 


Perhaps it would have been expecting too much to hope 
| that the Gvule, in drawing attention to a public scandal, 
should go out of its way to inform its readers of the 
Harmsworthian origin of the journalism which it professes 
: to execrate. At the same time, the virtuous indignation 
' of Mr. Harmsworth’s paper would perhaps have appeared 
rather more convincing if that information had been im- 
| parted. Mr. Harmsworth’s brother, Lord Northcliffe, has 
_ obtained a peerage and a large fortune by circulating 
this kind of pernicious garbage among hundreds and thou- 
sands of boys and youths for a great number of years, 
and the fact that his methods should be thus publicly 
rebuked by his own brother ought to have a great effect 
in strengthening the hands of the Commissioner of Police 
| when he begins to give the matter that “serious atten- 
| tion” which he has promised. Meanwhile it would be 
| very gratifying to the readers of the Globe if Mr. Hilde- 
brand Harmsworth would give them his assurance in the 
columns of his own paper that he had never participated 
in any of the profits derived from the sale, chiefly at 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s charming bookstalls, of 
the Union Jack and similar publications. If Mr. Hilde- 
brand Harmsworth is able to give his readers this assur- 
' ance we shall have much pleasure in presenting him with 
' a new hat. 








> The Fortnightly Review, under the editorship of Mr. 
| W. L. Courtney, has descended to depths undreamed of 
| in its palmy days when it was edited by Mr. John Morley. 
‘ It probably touched its low-water mark in its last issue 
when it printed an article entitled “ When the Door 
Opened,” by Mr. W. T. Stead, in which that eccentric 
but astute gentleman was allowed to give a report of an 
“interview” which he purports to have had with the 
spirit of the late Lord Beaconsfield, through the kind 
assistance of the obliging spirit of the late Julia A. Ames, 
a lady of American extraction. About fifteen pages of 
the Fortnightly Review are given over to the record of 
this contemptible and nauseating nonsense. Nor is there 
any kind of indication that Mr. Courtney in giving it 
the publicity of his columns was endeavouring to provide 
his readers with anything in the nature of a joke. The 
amazing balderdash is solemnly set forth without a word 
of qualification or explanation. Encouraged by Mr. 
Courtney’s acceptance of his vulgar and blasphemous 
tomfoolery, Mr. Stead has regaled the readers of the 
Daily Chronicle with several columns of an “interview” 
with the late Mr. Gladstone, while the inevitable “ Car- 
dinal Manning” of the fraudulent séance has not failed 
4o put in-an appearance at the celebration of the Norfolk 
Street mysteries. Mr. Stead omits to inform us whether 
the Cardinal signalised his appearance or presence by 
the use of the words with which he is credited st one of 
the séances of Mr. Husk. Readers of Tue Acapemy will 
recollect that on that occasion his presence was made 
known by the appearance in the air of a luminous 
blue cross and the articulation in a deep voice of 
the beautiful words “Benedictine my children.” No 
reasonable person nowadays has a right to be surprised 
at anything that appesrs in the columns of the Daily 
Chronicle; but the Fortnightly Review has a certain 
literary tradition, and even under the editorship of Mr. 
W. L. Courtney. it is amazing to find it descending to the 
publication of this sort of poisonous trash. A few years 
ago it would have seemed incredible that the time would 
ever come when it might be necessary to contemplate the 
necessity of legislation to protect the memory of the illus- 
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trious dead, or for the mstter of that of the dead at all, 
illustrious ‘or not. But, nowadays, when the editors and 
proprietors of newspapers on the look-out for an ignoble 
“scoop” are not above holding up the memory of the 
departed to contempt and ridicule, it looks as if it would 
be necessary to visit the literary ghouls and body-snatchers 
of the day with some sort of punishment for their out- 
rages. At the back of it all, exactly as in the case af 
the fraudulent spiritualistic séances, there is nothing else 
but a desire to make money. If Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Beaconsfield were alive to-day and Mr. Stead were to pul 
into their mouths words which they had never used and 
never could conceivably use, he would be liable to be 
sued and to be condemned to pay heavy damages. We 
fail to see why persons of the class of Mr. Stead should 
be allowed for their own purposes to libel and slander 
the dead. 


The frantic efforts made by the Radical press to prove 
that the result of the Bermondsey election was a striking 
blow in favour of the Budget are intensely amusing. It 
was only to be expected that by adding together the votes 
of the Liberal and the Socialist they should claim a 
majority for the “Progressive” party. This calculation, 
of course, ignores the fact that twelve hundred Irish 
votes were given for the Liberal purely on the Home 
Rule question, and that according to Dr. Salter, the 
Socialist, at least five hundred of those who voted for 
him would not have voted at all if there had been no 
Socialist candidate; but, at any rate, it is a calculation 
which has some sort of claim to a shadow of reasonable- 
ness, and allowing them for the sake of argument the 
whole “ Progressive” vote they are welcome to any satis- 
faction which they may obtain by arguing that if all sorts 
of things had happened, which didn’t happen, the Liberal 
party might have merely had its majority reduced from 
seventeen hundred to four hundred. But our Socialist and 
Radical contemporary Vanity Fair scorns such tame 
consolations as these. By simply “assuming for a 
moment” that Dr. Salter got seven hundred and fifty 
votes which might have been given to Mr. Hughes, it is 
able to give Mr. Hughes a majority of two hundred and 
fifty votes. Lest our readers should be inclined to doubt, we 
quote our extraordinary contemporary’s exact words :— 


Assume for s moment that Mr. Dumphreys’ life- 
connection with the borough was worth to him five 
hundred votes—surely not an unreasonable assump- 
tion—and that Dr. Salter’s philanthropic free dis- 
pensary had won the suffrages of 250 grateful 
patients; and then, re-adjust the figures. Hughes 
heads the pole with 4,041, Dumphreys is next with 
3,778, and Salter last with 1,185. How may you 
argue of Bermondsey’s political convictions? 


This kind of “assuming” in political matters is most 
cheering and comforting. Let us, for instance, “ assume Ke 
for a moment that Mr. Hughes, in consequence of his 
charming manner, not to say his radiant personal beauty, 
obtained two thousand more votes than he would have 
got if he had been somebody else, and assuming again, 
only for a moment, that the whole of these two thousand 
votes had been given to Mr. Dumphreys, how should we 
argue of Bermondsey’s political convictions? It seems to 
us that when one has got as far as our esteemed contem- 
porary has got in the way of “assuming,” it is far better 
to give up altogether anything so prosaic as mere argu- 
ment. 
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. Ina recent number of Vanity Fair Mr. Harris reverts te 

the quarrel between himself and a Mr. Jack London, who, 
it appears, committed the offence of incorporating an. 
article of Mr. Harris’s in a book of his own called “The 
Tron Heel.” Mr. London’s defence was that the article 
in question purported to be a speech delivered at a public 
meeting by the Bishop of London, and that he (Mr. 
London) read the article in an American paper and 
mistook it for a genuine speech by the Bishop of London. 
Mr. Jack London, it appears, is a Colonial or American 
gentleman, and it is quite easy to believe that he may 
have made the mistake of supposing that the sensational 
claptrap contained in the sham article had really been 
spoken by an English Bishop whose heart notoriously 
governs his head. In any case, we see no earthly reason 
why Mr. Harris should go out of his way to make all this. 
ridiculous fuss about the supposed theft of an utterly 
unimportant piece of journalism which could not possibly 
be considered in the light of a literary achievement. His 
great grievance appears to be that Mr. Jack London, 
having inadvertently made use of the article, refuses to 
divide the profits of his book with Mr. Harris. This 
surely is most unreasonable, and it would have been 
more dignified on the part of Mr. Harris not to drag in 
the question of money. As: he has chosen to do so, our 
advice to Mr. Jack London is to send Mr. Harris a guinea 
in return for the use of his article. It is certainly not 
worth a penny more to anybody. 


During the week a paragraph appeared in one of the 
Radical papers announcing that an obscure gentleman had 
been “made a J.P.” in some obscure part of the country, 
together with a further announcement that the gentle- 
man in question was chiefly notable for the fact that he 
had been a well-known “ passive resister.” The whole 
affair is, of course, very trivial, yet not without value as 
an incident illustrative of a curious phase in the modern 
mind. In no other age than this would the fact that a 
man has been a persistent law-breaker be considered a 
good and valid reason for investing him with magisterial 
powers. This is no political question; it is simply a 
question of putting a square peg into a round hole. With 
the newly appointed magistrate’s politics we have no con- 
cern. A magistrate has as much right to his private 
politics as he has to his pocket-handkerchief, but if he is 
a person who has flagrantly defied the laws of his country 
he is surely the last man in the world that any reason- 
able Government would choose to administrate these same 
laws, even if his responsibilities be of a strictly limited 
character. The state of the journalist’s mind who can 
seriously advance the fact that a man has been a law- 
breaker as an explanation of his obtaining a magisterial? 
position is perhaps even more lamentable. Such things 
are “signs of the times.” 


A rare copy of Lady Cardigan’s “ Recollections” came 
into our hands the other day, which certainly contained 
something not intended for the public eye. The copy in 
question was obtained at one of Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
Son’s shops, and contained some very carefully writter 
instructions from Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son to their 
shop assistants as to the proper way of dealing with Lady 
Cardigan’s much-discussed volume. The _ instructions, 
which should, of course, have been removed by the shop 
assistant before the book reached a customer’s hands, 
briefly amounted to a command that Lady Cardigan’s 
“ Recollections” be hidden away from public view, and 
only produced when “ asked for,” and never recommended. 
It would seem, then, that Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son 
do not consider Lady Cardigan’s book a desirable one, and 
we should have had more respect for them had they 
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shown the courage of their convictions by declining to 
supply the book under any circumstances. As it is, we 
are simply furnished with another instance of the “New 
Morality” which now seems to hold omnipotent sway in 
the Smith establishment. We make na: comment on 
Smith’s view of Lady Cardigan’s memoirs. We simply 
call attention to the fact that Smith’s are trading in an 
article of which, judging from the instructions despatched 
to their shop assistants, they are heartily ashamed. We 
believe that “Old Morality” never sold any article of 
which he was ashamed, because his ambition was to be 
publicly accepted as an honest trader. The ambitions of 
“‘New Morality” appear to be somewhat different. 


The Vew Age this week makes its first appearance as a 
threepenny paper and is ornamented on the outside cover 
with a cartoon representing several rows of uncomfortable 
and dyspeptic looking gentlemen dressed as judges gazing 
gloomily upon the naked figure of a little man who is 
apparently contorted with fear or embarrassment. This 
mysterious picture is called by the New Age, “ Unmasked.” 
We should have thought that “Undressed” would have 
been a more suitable title, though we do not profess for 
a moment to understand the meaning of the New Age’s 
cartoon. Perhaps, however, the unhappy looking gentle- 
men in the wigs are supposed to represent a quantity of 
persons as they appeared before they took So-and-So’s 
world renowned liver pills, in which case the New Age 
will no doubt favour us next week with a portrait of the 
same gentlemen rejuvenated and restored to health by 
the use of that remarkable specific. If our interpretation 
of the picture is a correct one, no doubt the shivering 
little man or imp, whichever the New Age cartoonist 
intends him to be, is an allegorical figure representing 
the demon of doubt which possessed the souls of the 
judicial victims to dyspepsia before they became con- 
vinced of the virtues of the aforesaid pills. In any case 
we hope that the New Age will not leave us in ignorance 
as to the meaning of its pictorial outburst. 


As to the interior of the New Age, we fail to see any 
such improvement in matter or style as would warrant 
the increase in price. It is true that there are four or 
five additional pages, and that the paper on which the 
matter is printed is of slightly better quality than 
formerly; but the “poetry,” of which there are two 
samples, is about as bad as it is possible for ill-written 
doggerel to be. We quote the third stanza of a quite 
exceptionally bad piece of what we suppose the New Age 
imagines to be verse. 


Spaniards weighed down with the burden of years, 
Spaniards engirdled with Liberty’s light, 
Spaniards that fear or that hope, old or young, 
Shall your nerves be unstrung 
By a cold-blooded crime that sears 
Your full souls’ overflowing tears, 
That has lost you your guide with his power and pride 
i the night? 


For our part, we do not suppose for a moment that the 
nerves of Spaniards are at all likely to be unstrung by 
what the New Age describes as a cold-blooded crime, but 
which is, in fact, neither more nor less than the lawful 
execution of an inhuman and despicable ruffian who was 
in his time responsible for murders and outrages innumer- 
able and for the mental and moral corruption of thou- 
sands of his fellow countrymen. On another page the 
New Age announces for publication next week an article 
by Mr. Frank Harris entitled “ Shakespeare’s Snobbish- 
ness and Sensuality,” which we hope will not have the 
effect of unstringing the nerves of the readers of the Vew 
Age, or of searing their souls’ overflowing tears, what- 
ever that may mean. 
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THE RISING OF ORION 


The beechmast thickens on the sodden bed, 
The apple drops, the leaf’s short will is done; 
The flower is withered on its shaft, and spun 
The willow-herb’s soft wool; the arum’s head 
Burns in the hedge, the thistle loosens thread, 
Laying its down upon the rain-cold wind ; 
The vision of summer hurries like a hind 
To viewless gates and dewy-thresholded. 


In the unshaken stillness of the dawn, 
From bush to bush the spinner’s fragile line 
Drifts like the threads from a white distaff drawn 
To silken fineness, and beneath the bars 
Of evening, into darkness crystalline - 
Swims up Orion, shepherd of the stars. 


M. Jourpar. 





“THE ACADEMY” AND MR. JOHN 
MURRAY 


Tux following correspondence has taken place between the 
Editor of Tue Acapemy and Mr. John Murray :— 


November 2, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Murray, 


Several months ago in THE Acapemy a chaff- 
ing but perfectly good-natured allusion was made to 
your manager, Mr. Farquharson, and I now under- 
stand that in consequence of this he has taken it upon 
himself to refuse all advertisements to THE ACADEMY. 
It is a matter of perfect indifference to me whether 
or not your books are advertised in this paper, but 
I presume that your advertisements are inserted for 
business reasons, and not merely at the will and 
eaprice of persons occupying subordinate positions in 
your office. I therefore think it advisable to make 
known to you a state of affairs of which I have no 
doubt you are quite in ignorance, 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
ALFRED Dovc.as. 


50, Albemarle Street, W., 
November 3, 1909. 
Dear Lorp AtFrep Dovuctas, 


I am in receipt of your letter of November 2, 
and write a line to assure you that I am not in 
ignorance of what has passed, and that I take the 
whole responsibility in regard to advertisements which 
are sent or not sent from this office. 

Yours truly, 
JouN Murray. 


November 4, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Murray, 


I have received your letter of November 3, 
and I beg to notify you that no advertisements from 
your firm will be accepted for insertion in this paper. 
You need not send me any more of your books, as 
they will not in future be noticed in THz AcADEmy. 

: Yours truly, 
Atrrep Dovezas. 


Our readers will observe that in the last of these letters _ 
it is definitely stated that no advertisements from Mr. 
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John Murray will in future be inserted in THe AcapEmy, 
and that we have advised Mr. Murray, in fairness to him- 
self, that he need not send us any more of his books. If 
and when Mr. Murray publishes a book which we consider 
of sufficient public interest, in the literary sense, to 
demand a review, we shall, of course, see that our readers 
are properly treated, and any such books will be purchased 
by us and reviewed on their merits. We have deemed it 
necessary to make it clear that under no circumstances and 
at no price will the advertisements of Mr. Murray be 
accepted in Tue Acapemy, in order to make it impossible 
for any of our kind friends to suggest that we are attacking 
Mr. Murray because he does not advertise in THE ACADEMY. 
Such considerations have no weight with us, and, as a 
matter of fact, so little interested are we in advertisements 
that for at least a year past we have employed no regular 
advertising canvasser. We have confined ourselves to 
sending one of our clerks from tinre to time to various 
publishing houses and offering them such space as was 
left free for disposal in our advertising columns. Our 
reasons for drawing attention to the case of Mr. John 
Murray and THe Acapemy are that it is a case which is at 
once striking and typical. THe Acapemy has now been in 
existence for forty years, and it has been under the present 
editorship for nearly three years. During the whole of 
these forty years, broadly speaking, the House of Murray 
has been an advertiser in its columns. The last adver- 
tisement of Mr. John Murray's to appear in THE ACADEMY 
was on January 30 of the present year. On June 26 of 
this year there appeared the paragraph to which we 
referred in our first letter to Mr. Murray. 
we now reproduce :— 

Although as a rule we do not print the “puffs” 
which the publishers continually send to us under the 
heading of “literary intelligence,” we feel that we 
must make an exception in the case of the following 


beautiful piece of writing which “emanates” from , 


“the great house of Murray ”:— 


The Earl of Rosebury (sic) has written an in- 
teresting preface to the ‘Recollections of a Long 
Life,’ by John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards Lord 
Broughton, which Mr. Murray is publishing next 
week. Hobhouse, as the reading-world well 
knows, was one of the most loyal of Byron’s many 
friends, and tells in these revealing volumes a 
great deal which lovers of the poot (sic) will be 
glad to know. 


We think that the great house of Murray might, 
with advantage, look out for a typewriting clerk 
whose admiration for the “ poot” has not been culti- 
vated to the extent of interfering with his grounding 
in “the three R’s.” But possibly “our Mr. Farqu- 
harson,” who is presumably responsible for the word- 
ing of the guileless circulars with which Mr. Murray 
kindly favours us from time to time, does his own 
typewriting, and does not consider such a trifle as 
spelling worthy of his notice. 


We have accused Mr. Murray of withholding, or allow- 
ing his advertisement manager to withhold, advertisements 
from Tue Acapgemy out of revenge for this harmless and 
well-merited rebuke for a piece of slip-shod slovenliness, 
snd it will be observed that Mr. Murray in his reply makes 
no attempt to dispute the accuracy of our inference. At 
the time of writing to Mr. Murray on November 2, we had 
forgotten that there was another reason for the sudden 
defection of Mr. Murray from the ranks of our advertisers. 
This other reason consists of an article entitled “Savage 
and Tartarly,” which appeared in Tae ACADEMY of May 15, 
in which we found it necessary to rebuke the blatant self- 
complacency of an article celebrating the centenary of 
Mr. Murray’s publication, the Quarterly Review, which 
appeared in the Quarterly’s own columns; so that it would 
appear that even before we had wounded the tender sus- 
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This paragraph | 





ceptibilities of the engaging Farquharson, we had com- 
mitted what amounts in Mr. Murray’s eyes to the unpar- 
donable sin of venturing to comment adversely on one of 
Mr. Murray’s publications. In other words, we state 
quite plainly that Mr. Murray has made it clear that when 
he advertises in a paper he considers that he has entered 
into a bargain with the editor of that paper to refrain 
from severe criticism of anything he may choose to pub- 
lish. This is an idea which Mr. Murray holds in common 
with a great many other publishers. It is an absolutely 
preposterous idea, and one which we refuse and always 
have refused to countenance. There is only one basis for 
advertisement which is legitimate in the case of a pub-_ 
lisher advertising in a literary paper—that is the basis of 
publicity and circulation. A, a publisher, advertises in the 
A Review, because the X Review is a literary paper respect- 
ably conducted, read every week by so many thousands of 
people, and to be found in such and such clubs, public 
libraries, and literary institutions. The moment there 
arises any suggestion of an agreement stipulated, implied, 
tacit, or otherwise, that A by inserting his advertisement 
in the X Review becomes entitled to any kind of considera- 
tion whatever, over and above the advertisemeni paid for, 
the transaction becomes an immoral one and a dishonest 
ene. We contend that a large class of publishers have 
completely forgotten this legitimate basis for advertise- 
ment, and unfortunately it appears that the section of the 
publishing trade which has most completely lost sight of 
the morality of advertising is precisely that section which 
ought from its age and its long-established reputation 
to set an example to the younger houses. We do not 
for a moment suggest that Mr. Murray or any other par- 
ticular publisher is or was at any time under an obligation 
to advertise in THe Acapemy. We simply say that when a 
publishing house which has been advertising fairly regu- 
larly for nearly forty years in the same paper suddenly 
ceases to advertise, and on inquiry informs a representative 
of that paper that it does not intend to advertise again, 


| the editor of that paper is entitled to inquire into the 
| reasons responsible for bringing abvut the publisher’s 
decision. 


It was not until more than ten months had 
elapsed since we had received an advertisement from Mr. 
Murray that we wrote to him in the terms of the letter we 
have here reproduced. If Mr. Murray had any reasons 
cther than those we have suggested for withholding his 
advertisements from Tue ACADEMY, it was quite open to 
him to give them. He might, for instance, have said that 
owing to bad times and loss of business he had been obliged 
to cut down his advertising; but he did not do this. He 
might have said that he did not care tv advertise in THE 
Acapemy because its circulation had gone Jown. He could 
not do this, because, as a matter of fact, the circulation of 
Tue AcapEemy has more than doubled under its present 
editorship. He might have said that he did not approve 
of the attitude taken by Tue Acapewy in dealing with 
matters of public interest; but this he could not do, and 
we defy him to do so. Failing all these courses, he might 
simply have confined himself to denying that the withhold- 
ing of his advertisements was attributable to the cause to 
which we assigned it. He did nothing of the kind, and 
his failure to deny or protest is a tacit admission of the 
absolute justice of the inference we drew from his course 
of action. : 





“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 


Tue general pother and ferment aroused in the public 
Press by the concluding debates in the House of Commons 
on the Government’s iniquitous “instalment” of Socialism, 
which they are pleased to describe as a Finanee Bill, leave 
us in @ state of tranquil amusement. There is really 
nothing in the whole miserable business to excite any- 
body’s curiosity or to arouse conjecture, and we cannot but 
think that a great deal of time and ingenuity are being 
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unnecessarily wasted over the fate of the Budget, which, so 
far as Tue AcapeEmy is concerned, has never been a matter 
for speculation. We outlined the confiscatory character 
of the present Budget before Mr. Lloyd George’s “ pro- 
posals” were ever drafted, and, at the same time, we took 
the opportunity of informing our readers that such a 
predatory and unconstitutional scheme for openly robbing 
one class of the community in order to benefit another class 
which was popularly supposed to support the Radical Par- 
Hamentary party, would be contemptuously rejected by 
the House of Lords. That was the honest view of THE 
Acapemy in the closing months of last year—a view which 
we never attempted to disguise; but, on the contrary, | 
cpenly expressed with all the vigour and insistence at our 
disposal. To-day we make bold to claim that everything 





which has happened during the last twelve months, in one 
of the stormiest and most revolutionary periods of political | 
history, has simply justified our original view of the situa. . 
tion, and strengthened such a view by the continual acces- | 
sion of collateral evidences. In this way THe AcADEMyY 
was immune from the general shock of astonishment and 
consternation which convulsed the Conservative Press 
when the full text of Mr. George's precious scheme of 
Socialism by Budget was first fully discovered to the 
country. “We were not surprised, because the scheme 
simply fulfilled our expressed expectations, and because 
we never had any doubts as to the true characters of Mr. | 
George and his contemptible “adjunct,”* Mr. Asquith. 
In the days when there was still a large number of worthy 
people in the country who foolishly comforted themselves | 
‘with the delusion that Mr. Asquith was a man of sufficient 
strength and parts to restrain the “wilder spirits” of his 
extraordinary Cabinet from any flagrantly unconstitutional 
propaganda, THz Acapmwy printed a political article in 
whieh the following prophetic paragraph was perhaps the 
most striking :— 


It appears that something has got to be done about 
the House of Lords, and Liberals are invited by the 
Prime Minister to consider the question of doing that 
“something” to the House of Lords as the predomi- 
nant issue of future Liberal policy. What it is pre- 
cisely that Mr. Asquith is going to do to the House 
of Lords was left a little vague, but it is generally 
understood that the “gauntlet” to be flung down to 
the Peers will take the form of a Socialistic and con- 
fiscatory Budget of the most outrageous description— 
a hen-roost robbery on an unprecedented scale of pre- 
datory magnificence. The Lords having once more ! 
“outraged the will of the People” by kicking the 
Budget contemptuously downstairs, the great Liberal 
party will then go to the country, and demand the 
lungs and livers of these wicked persons; their blood, 
or such blood as they may lose, being, as has been 
already explained by the excitable Mr. Birrell, “on 
their own heads.” 


This statemeni of the situation was printed in that issue 
of Tue Acapemy which appeared on December 19, 1908. 
Since then many things have happened. The “ Socialistic 
and confiscatory Budget” has been, produced, the practical 
details of the “hen-roost-robbery ” scheme have been dis- 
closed to a bewildered public, and political history has 
been enriched by a new oratorical manner, aptly described 
as the “ Limehouse lingo,” and a new policy of elaborately 
systemed lying, so spiritedly inaugurated by the notorious 
‘Mr.'Ure. The two latter phases of public life are simply 
natural corollaries necessarily resulting from the public 
acceptance of a peculiar type of man who “takes” to 
politics for .a livelihood, and as such do not really call 
for lengthy comment. The “Socialistic and confiscatory 
“Budget” is in itself a most serious matter, but really not 
half so serious as many good persons seem to imagine. 
This Budget is no: really serious, because it “will never 
happen.” We prophesied the birth of this Budget, and ' 


| by Budget. 


| Budget powers will become omnipotent. 





we prophesied its death. What we said in December of | 
last year we repeat to-day. The Budget will be con- 
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temptuously kicked downstairs by the House of Lords. 
We have always been as certain of this fact as we are of 
cur own existence. We have never changed or modified 
cur conviction. The Budget was as doomed and damned 
a year ago as it is to-day, and as it was intended to be by 
its oddly assorted political parents. It is doomed and 
damned because it is a cynically unconstitutional and dis- 
honest measure, and because the House of Lords if they 
accepted such a measure would become a consenting party 
to a revolution. It is not a question of what the Lords 
“will” do with the Budget; it is simply a question of 
what they “can” do in pursuance of their duties to the 
nation. They “can” do one thing, and one only—they 
“ean” throw the Budget out. In the natural order of 
things a General Election will follow this action, when, in 
accordance with the carefully tabulated plans of Mr. 
George, his “adjunct” Mr. Asquith, and that insatiable 
“self-help” Mr. Winston Churchill, a tremendous effort 
will be made to delude the electorate into a belief that it is 


| trying the right of the House of Lords to reject or amend a 


Finance Bill. With the valuable assistance of persons like 
Mr. Ure it is quite possible that this delusion will gain a 
fairly wide currency. But we do not for one moment 
believe that such a falsehood will carry the country, 
because the real issue before the nation is quite simple, 
and easily understandable of the multitude. The issue is 
not the right of the House of Lords to amend or reject the 
Budget, but the right of the House of Commons to incor- 
porate all manner of extraneous legislation into a measure 
which is farcically described as a Bill of Finance. If this 
“right” of the House of Commons to legislate in such a 
manner is approved by the nation then revolution by 
Budget is a thing accomplished. You can disestablish the 
English Church by Budget, or grant Ireland Home Rule 
You can establish all Comrade Keir Hardie’s 
friends in affluence, and despoil all his opponents. The 
It will be prac- 
tically possible to do everything on earth by Budget, apart 
from making Comrade George into a statesman and Com- 
rade Ure into a model of veracity. Seriously, we are 
quite contented in our minds that the country will decline 
to set a precedent for such “high capers” with the public 
purse by endorsing Comrade George’s open cheque. 
Indeed, we are so convinced that we take this opportunity 


| of publicly prophesying that the country will give the Con- 


servatives in the next House of Commons a majority of at 
least a hundred over all other parties. 








MADAME EVE AND MISS 
MODERNITY 


Woman is a creature of wise impromptus and foolish 
reflections. She is a being constituted to clutch at the 
heart-strings of truth rather than to juggle with the 
clumsy machinery of reason. This fact goes very largely 
to demonstrate the causes of Madame Eve’s success with 
life and Miss Modernity’s failure. Madame Eve, as we 
know so well, has ruled the world since it began, 
whilst Miss Modernity’s efforts to rule herself have as 
yet been rewarded with only comparative success. 
Madame Eve has been a familiar figure to all ages; Miss 
Modernity is peculiar to our own. It is very interesting 
now to watch them together, amusing to notice their 
hostility to one another, and not unprofitable to speculate 
as to whether Miss Modernity will do half as much for 
the world as Madame Eve has accomplished already. 
‘We may take it briefly that Madame Eve stands for all 
that is old and elemental in woman, whilst Miss Modernity 
is the captious and shrill-voiced outcome of what we are 
pleased to describe as “Liberal Education.” Eve was 
one who knew how to use her feelings; Miss Modernity 
has only learnt how to misuse thought. “Miss” is quite 
a befitting title, because this type of modern young woman 
rather seeks to explain away and apologise for marriage, 
and we may even surmise that it must be a matter of 
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extreme difficulty for her to become a wife without being 
in imminent danger of losing her character. 

Eve, of course, is a wonderful compound of evil and 
piety. In one phase she is purer than angels; in another 
phase she is more diabolically cunning than the demons 
of the nether world, creatures whom all really healthy- 
minded modern girls cease to believe in at that period in 
their lives when they take to latchkeys and cigarette 
cases and an occasional stiff peg of bramdy and soda. 
Madame Eve in one phase or the other spends all her 
time in cultivating one of two things; her soul and her 
body. In either case she can achieve a triumph, a com- 
plete and untainted realisation of beauty. At times even 
she has cultivated both soul and body with equal success, 
realised both and expressed the beauty and nobility of 
both in her life and person. As opposed to this Miss 
Modernity’s most immediate concern appears to be the 
cultivation of wholly unnecessary opinions. 

Now the verdict of history is that some women have 
been notable for their virtues, others for their vices, but 
none for their opinions. This in itself should give the 
modern woman pause and impel her to consider the 
wisdom and advisability of the course. She is perverse 
when she attempts to woo and govern a world with 
thought rather than feeling. It is easy for her to ex- 
claim with mock heroism “ We do not desire the question- 
able triumphs that have been won over the world by 
emotion, we do not desire to influence anybody or any- 
thing by physical beauty, we do not desire the factor of 
sex to enter into the part we propose to play in the 
world’s affairs.” Miss Modernity may not desire these 
things, but she will do little without them, and in refusing 
them she is simply relinquishing an eternal and natural 
heritage. 

But Miss Modernity declines to be treated as the whita 
rose of purity or the red rose of beauty. She is not the 
jewel of life to be preciously preserved and zealously 
guarded. She is simply “one of us,” and we must value 
her at her own assessment. 

{t was she really who delivered the final death-blow 
to that very honourable if uncomfortable institution 
known as the duel. In the majority of cases women were 
the cause of duels. Then the day dawned when Miss 
Modernity arrived on the scene of action and cried out: 
“Look here, you mere men, don’t be so absurd as to 
fight about my honour or my beauty or the right to 
marry me or the right to kiss my hand; I don’t care the 
toss of a brass farthing for any of these things. What I 
want you to do is to help me get a vote. And please 
don’t put me on a sofa; I would rather be put on the 
board of a local sanitary committee.” 

Well, when Miss Modernity interrupted the duel in 
this fashion it is quite easy to understand that the com- 
batants dropped their pistols and sheathed their swords. 
If women held the things for which they fought so lightly, 
why should they go to the trouble of wasting blood and 
bone on the matter? And so the general mental attitude 
of man towards woman has changed and is changing still. 
With what aspect will this attitude develop in the future? 

Will it resemble the attitude of man towards woman in 
the past, about which greater nonsense has been talked 
and greater fictions perpetuated than about almost any 
other subject on the face of the earth? What was the 
attitude? In the old days of Catholicism, woman, the 
beloved, was the object of man’s exaltation. Her asso- 
ciations with revealed religion for the men of that time 
is apparent to us to-day, through the records of art, and 
it has been said, and wisely said, by a woman writer 
that “the greatest height which man has reached in the 
understanding of women and the mystery of life he achieved 
when he placed the Mother with her Child upon the Altar. 
For in conceiving woman as holy and letting the child 
stretch out his hands towards the heart of every man, 
every woman become holy in her womanhood and wrong 
and harshness towards children a sacrilege.” Also, as has 
been pointed out by Laura Marholm in a4 treatise on the 
“Psychology of Woman,” this same elevation of the 
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woman and the mother from the natural to the super- 
natural in & sense freed man in his relationships with 
woman. The adoration of the Virgin, in the spectacle 
of womanhood arrived at perfection, and the eternal 
mystery of life, calmed man, removed him from a too 
great nearness to woman and lent him indulgence to his 
companion. 

With the “Reformation” the image of the mother and 
child fades away. The “Reformation” gave us many 
things, and amongst those it gave us the spinster and a 
new standard of womanhood. The conception of the 
highest womanhood became transferred to every woman. 
The heavenly image had been dissolved, and man, wor- 
shipping something as he must always worship, began to 
demand of earthly woman heavenly qualities. But it has 
been remarked by several authors that this disposition 
to ask that woman shall be immaculate is even to-day 
little to be discerned in Catholic countries. But although 
man has raised for woman an impossible standard of 
excellence in many places, and at many periods of time, we 
find his idea. of womanhood informed—throughout the 
ages, even down to these days of “liberal citizenship ” 
and “highest enlightenment ”—with a beautifying spark 
of veneration that is perhaps best explained in Coleridge’s 
phrase “Reverence: which is the synthesis of love and 
fear.” Old pictures of women provide all the evidence 
really necessary to prove how Madame Eve fared at the 
hands of man before the advent of Miss Modernity. 


Regard these portraits narrowly. First, we get the 
conception of mystical womanhood, whose perfection 
springs from the child she holds within her arms, and 
in later days, after the “Reformation” has largely 
destroyed religious art, we get women ripe with earthly 
beauty, frankly glorying in the charms of her body, and 
appealing for her old dominance over the imagination 
of man with pure physical loveliness, displayed in such 
& fashion as is thought most likely to excite man’s adora- 
tion through the medium of his senses. Look well into 
the pictures of these women, the Madonnas and the 
Mother Eves, into their serenity, their blissful knowledge 
of power, their expression of tranquil sovereignty, and 
say honestly, if you can, whether they lived their lives 
in sour unhappiness, strangers to chivalry, aliens to love, 
and unknown to care, solicitude or tenderness. 

Miss Modernity glibly informs us that man’s reverence 
for woman was a chimera, that his love for her was lust, 
and his chivalry a mere myth concocted and circulated 
for his own base ends and ignoble purposes. These 
assertions of Miss Modernity, if they embody the smallest 
elements of accuracy, rest upon the assumption that man 
and woman have been eternally engaged in a cruel and 
sanguinary sexual warfare, in which the one object of 
man is to possess woman for his own base pleasures, and 
the one object of woman is to escape such subjugation, 
and upon the even more extravagant assumption that all 
the chroniclers of the world’s history have entered into 
a conspiracy of lies to veil the persecution of woman 
beneath the bare figments of chivalry, love and veneration. 

Madame Eve does not carry things with so high a 
hand. She is very “old-fashioned”; quiet in her methods, 
She prefers to make history rather than to call it a liar. 
She makes man. Miss Modernity, of course, never tires 
of telling us that Madame Eve’s days are numbered. The 
old régime is ending; woman is ascending her new altars, 
the political platform and the plinth of Nelson's statue 
in Trafalgar Square. It sounds very promising, but one 
may be pardoned for confessing to some reasonable 
doubts. The average man would rather sin with Madame 
Eve in a garden than sit on a parish council with Miss 
Modernity. To most of us one bite of Eve’s apple is 
worth all the opinions that ever flowed from the Women’s 
Social and Political Union. Altogether there appears to 
be hardly elbow-room for Miss Modernity. She abounds 
in quite respectable numbers, and she is wooing the world 
in high pitched accents. Unfortunately for her, however, 
there exists an unwritten law in all human communities 
that states: “The supply does not create the demand.” 
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REVIEWS 
UMBRIAN ROMANCE 


The Divine Minstrels. By Avuauste Batty. 
by Mason Ernest Barnes.) (London: P. 
Werner. 5s. net.) 


Lovers of pure literature owe a debt of deep thanks to 
the translator of this charming romance, which M. 
Auguste Bailly has woven around the life of the Man of 
Assisi. Whether the author had any deeper motive than 
an artistic desire to invest the personality of the Saint 
with a poetic halo must remain an open question. Yet 
there is an earnestness of expression in the story which 
suggests a real power of sympathy with the sublime and 
holy passion of the Umbrian Reformer, who himself 
realised in that remote period of the Church’s history the 
falsity of the foundation upon which its religion rested. 

The story opens with the return of Francis Bernadoni, 
the merchant’s son, to his native town of Assisi, after 
ten years’ absence. The whole of Italy has been elec- 
trified by his preaching, and as he makes his triumphal 
return the enthusiastic populace from the Umbrian towns 
and villages are discovered hastening towards Portiuncula 
to do him homage. Yet, in the face of all the enthusiasm 
which greets him on his way, the Poverello is sad—a 
prey to certain dark misgivings. 
on the Order—the little community of brethren who are 
watching for him in their solitary retreat at the hermitage 
of St. Mary of the Angels. 

He has fears for their stability in resisting mundane 
influences, especially with regard to the secular taints 
of the Church herself, for, previous to his prolonged 
absence, through a general chapter convoked by the 
Pope, the administration of the Order had been taken 
out of his hands. However, he finds on his return that 
the freedom of the Apostolate has not been tampered 
with, and his presence revives the old pure and happy 
state of its glories. 

The Divine Minstrels, who are discovered in the 
brotherhood of the Franciscan Order, are pledged to a 
state of absolute poverty, and are called upon to despise 
the intellect and learning of the men of Bologna and 
the carnal indulgence of the abbots of Rome. 

Thus, the reason of the Poverello’s care and anxiety 
is to be seen in the answer which he gives to Masseo, a 
young novice of the Order, when the latter seeks to 
obtain from him the permission to have a Psalter. 

“When you have the Psalter,” said the Saint, “you 
will want a bréviary. When you have a breviary, you 
will want a throne like a prelate, and, despising your 
brethren, will say, without deigning ever to look at them, 
‘Bring me my book.’” 

Religion, attuned to the simple needs of the brethren, 
was the only learning which the Saint desired to incul- 
cate. 

Connected with the Order is the Sisterhood of St. 
Damian, and it is around a novice of this branch of the 
Order—one Simonetta—that tho author weaves the plot 
of his beautiful idyll. This young girl was a daughter 
of the Altoviti of Spoleto, against which house a feud 
existed with the neighbouring one of Starella. In the 
course of a quarrel Simonetta’s brother is slain, and she, 
in order to escape from the consequences of her love for 
her brother’s slayer—one Orlando Starella—seeks the aid 
of the Saint of Assisi, who, in compassion, admits her 
into the St. Damian Sisterhood. 

Orlando Starella, whose passion for Simonetta is as 


(Translated 
H. Leo 
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His thoughts are centred | 





strong as her own love is for him, finds it impossible to 
conquer his feelings; and, as the Man of Assisi has 
become the girl’s guardian, Orlando, in order to be near 


| to her, ultimately enters the Order of Poor Brethren as 


&@ novice. 


It is the trials of these two, finally ending, through a 
process of pure Sanctification, in a peaceful and happy 
unity, which forms the central interest of the book. But 
the real power of M. Bailly’s pen is to be found quite as 
much in his character-drawing of St. Francis as in the 
beautiful portrait which he gives of Clara of Sasso Rosso, 
and also in his fine descriptions of Umbrian scenery. 


In respect to the former, there is the force of that 
magnificent revolt on the part of the Poverello against 
self-pride and arrogance, when, as the twelve ‘brethren 
are assembled around the great fire in the gorge of 
Subasio, Bernardo tempts him. Again, there is the charm 
of the inspired discourse on perfect happiness, when the 
Saint is questioned by Léon on their way back from 
Perugia. Then there is that lovely vigil in the humble 
church, following the extraordinary celebration of Christ- 
mas in the village of Greccio, in the valley of Ricti. Still 
further, there is the masterly rebuke to poor Massed’s 
jealousy, and the simple, yet profound, wisdom with which 
the great Umbrian tamed the fiery spirit of the love-sick 
Starella. As regards the Sister Clara, we need only men- 
tion one instance, where a real glimpse of the purity of 
that virgin soul is given to us. It is in that passionate 
outburst of anguish when the Poverello quits the homely 
plains of Subasio to seek refuge amidst the rocks and 
pines of Mount Alverno. She loves and adores the Saint, 
but her passion is as pure as the snows which crown the 
tops of the rugged Apennines. 


As to M. Bailly’s powers of description, the views which 
he gives us from the heights of Subasio and from the 
ridge of Caprilo are sufficient instances of his magic skill. 


It is, indeed, a fascinating and suggestive romance—sug- 
gestive, because it leads us to think that its author wishes 
to convey some hard and bitter fact, possibly of the futility 
of the spiritual triumph of Poverty. Yet, even if this 
fact were proved, it would count for very little. For 
the life of the great Umbrian was a battle with material 
poverty, whereas the life of the Divine Master was a 
battle with spiritual poverty—with men’s irreligious souls. 
To confound the two is to obliterate the spiritual source 
of human substance, for it is a fact that a man can live 
‘a life of material poverty and still be an Atheist or a 
mere brute; whilst, on the other hand, a msn can live 
a life of material prosperity, as the old Patriarchs did 
more or less, and at the same time be a sincere Christian. 
Whether one is poor or rich, he must have the perfect soul 
to become one of the faithful, and it is a question whether 
the pure soul of Clara grasped the supreme significance 
of the Cross, when she endeavoured to calm the tumultuous 
feelings of the sorrowing Simonetta by referring to the 
material poverty of the Christ. 


One important feature of our vital complexity is, how- 
ever, clearly exposed in the work. This is the fact that 
it is with the Church itself, and not with the individual, 
where the real dangers of material wealth lie. By intro- 
ducing individuality into the Church, you at once destroy 
it or tarnish it with material distinction, and rob it of 
its spiritual beauty and glory. Was this the real motive 
in the establishment of the Franciscan Brotherhood? We 
are inclined to believe the author thinks so. 


However, the lesson of the Umbrian Saint might welt 
be termed great snd sublime as a lesson of individual 
self-sacrifice, but it is by no means to be compared, accord- 
ing to the gentle-minded Clara, to that other self-sacrifice 
of stupendous magnitude. 

Gerard David’s picture of “St. Francis” forms the 
frontispiece, and the binding design is adapted from 
Giotto’s famous fresco at Assisi, “St. Francis and the 
Birds.” Mr. Warner acts as publisher to the Medici 
Society, Ltd., who possess the copyright. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 
Lhe Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth. By Franx A. Mumsy. 
(Constable and Co. 10s. 6d.) 


Tis book is written with the intent to popularise the raw 
material of history. It is written for the general reader, 


in whose interest the orthography of the letters has been 


modernised, and to whom the warnings as to the difficulty 
of appreciating the precise value of a statement, “even 
if made in good faith,” and the caution that is " especially 
needful in reading the letters of diplomatic agents,” are 
addressed. “The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth” is not a 
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| Mr. Rait, in his introduction, “is obviously of great im- 





life, like Miss Strickland’s, nor a judicious verdict, like . 


Creighton’s. It is a narrative in contemporary letters, 
linked by brief notes and connecting paragraphs, whose 
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portance in any discussion of the history of the Eliza- 
bethan settlement of religion, and certain inferences, with 
which we are not here concerned, have been made from 
the words we have quoted. In the English Historical 
Review for July, 1908, the original Italian is printed 
along with the abstract given by Mr. Rawdon Brown in 
the Calendar, and it becomes clear that what Il-Schefanoya 
really said was that the bishops objected to the consecra- 
tion of the Host ‘con le parole tunglesi,’ and that the 
Epistle and Gospel were read in Latin as well as in 
English.” 

A curious problem is raised in this book—though not 
definitely settled—as to the nature of the letters purport- 
ing to be from ‘Elizabeth which appeared in a life of thai 


_ queen by an Italian, Gregorio Leu, who visited England 


aim is to do for Elizabeth what Labanoff did for Mary, ° 


Queen of Scots. 
to be, a biography, nor does it discuss at any length any 
controverted topics. Like other volumes of the same 


personal letters written by the sovereign, together with 
a selection from the correspondence of the period, chosen 
to illustrate the sovereign’s personal characteristics and 
policy. 
materials are inadequate or non-existent, for those of the 


‘The book is not, and does not attempt : 


in the reign of Charles II. This life was suppressed, 
and Leti'’s work is now only known through a French 
translation, published at Amsterdam in 1694. “The 
letters,” writes Mr. Rait, “cannot be accepted without 


p f : ‘ yeserve,” but it would be possible to go further and say 
series, it is limited to collecting, as far as possible, all — 


that Leti’s letters contribute nothing of any value, and 
that the style is, not only frequently, but consistently, 
suspicious. The connecting paragraphs are for the most 


| part written in a simple and business-like style; but one 


“For the lives of the earlier sovereigns such . 


later they are too numerous to render such a method | 


useful, even if it were feasible.” It is in treating of 
sovereigns of the sixteenth century, when rovel letters 


begin to be numerous, but not too numerous, that this | 


biography in letters will be found to be most valuable. 
Many of the letters are familiar. Perhaps the least 
known chapter of Elizabeth’s life is the detailed account 
of her second captivity at Woodstock, extracted from the 
Bedingfield papers, printed in 1855 by the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society. Froude speaks of Eliza- 
beth’s imprisonment at Woodstock “under the harsh sur- 


very unhappy mixed metaphor is perhaps worth quoting. 
Speaking of the last days of Queen Mary, Mr. Mumby 
writes: “Few gleams of sunshine brightened her last 
days, save those which came from the Faith, which had 
been her sheet-anchor all her life.” It would have been 
quite possible for any other writer “to resist” quoting 
Shenstone’s ballad upon Elizabeth’s Woodstock captivity, 


' which is a very insipid piece of writing. 


} 
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' The Master of Game. 


veillance of Sir Henry Bedingfield,” but recently Beding- © 
field’s character has been cleared of this accusation, and | 


his letters, with their marks of nervous and painful inde- 


cision, their “marvellous perplexity,” their evidence of | 


eare for his charge, show little trace of harshness. He 
kneels before her when he reads the Queen’s letters to 
her. On one occasion she lost her temper and called him 
her gaoler, whereupon Bedingfield (according to Hey- 
wood) knelt to her, beseeching her “not to give him that 
harsh name, for he was one of her officers appuinted to 


serve her and guard her from the dangers by which she | 


was beset.” He shows a morbid fear of responsibility, and 
writes to the Council to know what he is to do with two 
books, Cicero’s “ De Officiis” and David’s Psalms, in 
Latin, which had been sent for his prisoner by her cofferer 
Parry, and even forwards these seemingly harmless books 
to the Council. Bedingfield’s task was an anxious and 
thankless one, and it is with evident sincerity that he 
writes to the Council that “the discharge of this my ser- 
vice . . . were the joyfullest tidings that ever came to 
me, as our Lord Almighty knows.” One is reminded of 
the difficulties and appeals of an equally conscientious 
gaoler, the Earl of Shrewsbury, who had the eustody of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Very interesting is the letter from the Italian I] Schefa- 
noya, describing the coronation of Queen ‘Elizabeth, which 
is quoted from the Calendar of Venetian State papers deal- 
ing with English affairs. 11 Schefanoya, a Mantuan, 
who was then in the service of Sir John Tresham, the 
‘Prior of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England, 
‘gives a very vivid account of the ceremony. The abstract, 
‘given by Mr. Rawdon Brown, of the letter states that 
“Mass was sung by the dean of her chapel, her chaplain, 
the bishops not having chosen to say Mass without 
elevating the Host or consecrating it, as that worthy 
individual did; the Epistle and Gospel being recited in 
English. After the Epistle the Bishop of Carlisle com- 
menced the coronation according to the Roman cere- 
monial.” 

“An account of what happened on this occasion,” writes 
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THE OLDEST ENGLISH BOOK 


ON HUNTING 


By Epvwarp, Seconp Dune or York ; 
edited by W. A. and F. Baru Gronman. Illustrated. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus new edition of the “Master of Game,” the oldest as 

well as the most important medieval work on the chase 

in the English language, will be of interest to all students 
and lovers of sport, as the first edition, published five years 
ago, was only ‘accessible in a very limited and expensive 
form. The present volume is cut down from that massive 
folio, and hence the biographical accounts of Edward. 
second Duke of York, and of Gaston de Foix; a very full 
bibliography of medieval hunting literature up to the 
end of the sixteenth century and a large portion of the 
appendix had to be sacrificed. We could have better 
spared the complacent “ Foreword” of Mr. Roosevelt, with 
its appeal to an American public. But the British public 
may care to hear that “every keen thinker has realised that 
vigorous sports are only good in their proper place. But 
in their proper place they are very good indeed,” and that 


| “the conditions of modern life are highly artificial, and 


too often tend to a softening of fibre, physical and moral. 
It is a good thing for a man to be forced to show -self- 
reliance, resourcefulness in emergency, willingness to 
endure fatigue and hunger, and, at need, to face risk. 
Hunting is praiseworthy very much in proportion ‘as it 
tends to develop these qualities.” We prefer the .praise 
of hunting of the Master of Game, following Gaston de 
Foix: “I will prove by sundry reasons in this little pro- 
logue that the life of no man that useth gentle game and 
disport be less displeasurable unto God than the life of-a 
perfect and skilful hunter, or from which more good 
cometh. The first reason is that hunting causeth a man 
to eschew the seven deadly sins. Secondly, men are better 
when riding, more just and more understanding, and 
better knowing of all countries and all passages; in short 
and long, all good customs and manners cometh thereof, 
and the health of man and of his soul. . . . Now shall I 
prove how hunters live in this world more joyfully than 
any other men. For when the hunter riseth in the morn- 
ing, and he sees a sweet and fair morn and clear weather 
and bright, and he heareth the song of the small birds, 
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the which sing so sweetly with great melody and full of 
love, each in its own language in the best wise that it can 
according that it learneth of its own kind. And when the 
sun is arisen he shal] see fresh dew upon the small twigs 
and grasses, and the sun by his virtue shall make them 
shine. And that is great joy and liking to the hunter’s 
heart.” 

“The Master of Game” was written, or rather translated, 
from Gaston de Foix’s “Livre de Chasse” (or, as author 
and book are often called, “Gaston Phebus ”), by Edward, 
second Duke of York—the “Aumerle” of Shakespeare’s 
Richard II. He is described by Mr. Baillie Grohman as 
“the arch-traitor Duke of Aumarle,” though why his 
abortive conspiracy against the new King, Henry IV., 
should be considered “arch treachery” it is difficult to 
imagine. Shakespeare treats it very lightly. Later, how- 
ever, the Duke of York became the gallant leader of 
England’s vanguard at Agincourt, where he was one of the 
great nobles who purchased with their lives what was prob- 
ably the most glorious victory ever vouchsafed to English 
arms. He dedicates his “little simple book” to his “right 
worshipful and dread Lord Henry, by the Grace of God 
eldest son and heir unto the high, excellent, and Christian 
Prince Henry IV.,” and adds to the original, of ‘““Phebus, 
the Earl of Foix, that noble hunter,” many litile amplifica- 
tions and personal notes as to the English usage, besides 
five original chapters dealing with English hunting, which 
are of the first importance to the student, showing, as they 
do, the conservative nature of sport, and the trifling changes 
that had crept into English hunting from the Conquest. 

Mr. Baillie Grohman,: who is a sportsman of wide 
experience and scholarship, has done his work admirably, 
and his authority will be generally recognised. As a 
matter of detail, it is perhaps a mistake to include in the 
glossary of obsolete English words occurring in the ancieni, 
texts of the “Master of Game,” such words as “ catt,” 
“legges,” “gloteny,” and “boterflies.” 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


In Three Legations. By Mux. Cuartrs pe BuNsEN 
(London:-T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts is a book which creates difficulties for the reviewer. 
In the first place, it is wholly composed of letters, and 
though, in this sense, it may be said to be autobio- 
graphical, it is lacking in a very essential thing—namely, 
that of constructive uniformity. This is mainly due to 
the fact that the material has been presented to us in its 
origina] form as a diary, rather than in the form of an 
absolute retrospect of events. Unforiunately, for its 
narrow basis of detail, it can lay no claim to any literary, 
and therefore intellectual, charm; and apart from any 
such inspired ground of development, it depends solely 
upon a dead or. mechanical form of repetition for any 
spark of life. Indeed, Madame de Bunsen herself seems 
to be aware of such a vital defect, for, in the preface, she 
expresses a hope that “the casual mention of well-known 
men and events as they were spoken of at the time may 
give some touch of life to historical figures now fast 
receding into the dim background of the past.” 

As a matter of fact, it is this casual manner of intro- 
ducing historic personalities and events which plays havoc 
with any interest which the book may have, since it appeals 
purely in a negative sense. We get, as it were, life 
material without form. The book, in fact, is devoid of 
uniform construction, and without the latter it becomes 
a very difficult, not to say thankless, matter for criticism. 
We have great people who once drew breath, and great 
events which once electrified the world, but they are intro- 
duced to us without the touch of the magic wand. The 
great people appear only as marionettes, the great events 
as dates, The book should be supremely interesting and 
valuable, ‘As a matter of truth, it is supremely dull and petty, 

The first portion of the book is confined to a raw state- 
ment of daily occurrences in the home life at the Prussian 
Legation at Turin. The time is a most momentous one 
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in the history of modern Italy, for it is the time when the 
gallant little Principality of Piedmont, under the second 
Victor Emanuel of Sardinia, was struggling for the emanci- 
pation of the whole Peninsula from Austrian rule. This 
struggle alone offers valuable and interesting material 
for any memoirs, but up to the period when a change of 
capital occurred, and the Legation was transferred tu 
Florence, we get nothing but very brief references to the. 
course of these stirring events. Again, during the resi- 
dence at Florence, we have splendid material for construc- 
tion, for here we have that mighty struggle for liberty 
which was carried on by Garibaldi, and which culminated 
in such a glorious victory over Austrian oppression. 

Finally, at the Hague Legation, Madame de Bunsen, 
who is a French lady by birth, hardly gives us any facts 
about the great Franco-Prussian war of 1870, though there 
is mention of certain terrible emotions which it caused 
her to experience. 

The mere dependence on the casual introduction or 
mention of great personages and events into pages of 
ordinary small talk is a dangerous, not to say hopeless, 
experiment on the part of any compiler of memoirs. The 
book can but fail utterly as a literary production, though 
there are those to be found who no doubt will subscribe 
to it certain interest and value. 

The volume, on the other hand, is profusely illustrated 
and elaborately produced. 

Words to Help. By G. Rosperr Wynne, D.D. (London: 

H. R. Allenson, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Tats book, which consists of readings arranged to fit the 
course of the Church seasons, though, as the author 
states, they can be independently used, may be recom- 
mended to all who, from hindrances or difficulties arising 
from the conflicting influences of the times, seek some 
haven of positive guidance to ameliorate the strain of 
spiritual distress. 

Archdeacon Wynne, who is well known as an author 
of sound devotional works, gives us an exhaustive study 
of the present perplexities of Faith, for he not only deals 
with the difficulties of practical Christianity, but also with 
philosophical and critical obstacles. He is one of those 
teachers who have struggled through the “deep waters,” 


-and he has therefore learnt the great truth that no dis- 


tinguishing ground of importance is to be discovered in 
the consciousness of religious duty. 

The humane shepherd has no scruples with regard to 
the salvation of a strange sheep which he has found lost 
in the wilderness. The appeal to the professional force 
of his nature meets with no distinguishing feature. So, 
true faith can have no scruples with regard to any mean 
objection to self-sacrifice, for where any scruples do exist, 
the distinguishing form is always a destroyer of faith. 

One who is, like Archdeacon Wynne, a conscious ex- 
ponent of spiritual faith and practice, cannot be other 
than a safe guide to the many thousands of poor souls 
who, for lack. of such a conscious monitor of righteous- 
ness, are wandering hither and thither in a barren and. 
hopeless state of moral confusion. 

Those who are fortunate enough to become acquainted 
with the. sound teaching in this work, will, as the title 
anticipates, really obtain “ Words to Help,” and need no 
theology, new or old, to entangle them further in the 
meshes of a soulless materialism. 


The Meaning of the Months. By Caxon E. E. Houmes. 
(London: A. R. Mowbray and Oo., Ltd. 1s. Gd. net.) 
Ts neat little book is both instructive and interesting, 
and those who desire information on the subject of the 
calendar will gain perhaps more than they bargain for 
by possessing a copy of Canon Holmes’ discourses, which 
sre reprints, with some few alterations, from “The Sign” 
of 1909. Each month is portrayed in exquisite colour. 
from water-colour drawings by Mabel Bonns. 
The design on the cover represents the year’s circle of 
eternity, surrounded by the months’ flowers of time, with 
triumphant inseription within. 
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THE SONNETS OF DE HEREDIA 


Everyone is in sgreement about the sonnets of José 
Maria de Heredia. They are of excellent workmanship. 
They appeal to scholars rather than to the ordinary 
xeader. They are entirely impersonal—a most unusual 
thing in a book. of sonnets—for as a “book of sonnets” 
de Heredia’s single volume of verse is always considered, 
though it contains two longer poems, which, somehow, 
one fails to read. 

It has been observed by M. Lemaitre that the Par- 
nassiens, that group of poets with which de Heredia was 
connected, represented the period of concentration in the 
Romantic movement. The time of expansion, with 
the expansive Hugo as its representative, had passed ; 
and the time of concentration produced the very different 
work of Leconte de Lisle, and of his pupil de Heredia. 
Instead of Hugo’s small library of prose and verse, de 
Heredia’s single volume. To the men who took or 
accepted the name of Parnassiens, the technical side of 
their art was of supreme importance in reaction against 
the carelessness of de Musset; and in reaction against 
the unvarying Byronic and personal réle of de Musset, 
they sought to repress in their works all appearance of 
personal feeling and emotion. Leconte de Lisle, the lead- 
ing member of the Parnassiens, attempted this attitude 
of objectivity, and Alexandre Dumas the younger, at the 
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meeting of the Academy which received Leconte de Lisle, | 


gave a very lucid description of the poet’s methods :— 


Ce que vous avez conseillé aux poétes nouveaux faire, 
vous l’avez commencé vous-méme résolument, patiemment. 
Vous avez immolé en vous ]’émotion personelle, vaincu la 
passion, anéanti la sensation, étouffé le sentiment... . Im- 
Ppassible, brillant, et inaltérable comme 1’antique miroir d’argent 
poli, vous avez vu passer et vous avez reflété, tels quels, les 
faits, les mondes, les Ages, les choses extérieures ... . Vous 
ne voulez pas que le poéte vous entretienne des choses de ]’Ame, 
trop intimes et trop vulgaires. . . . Vous faites le ciel désert et 
Ja terre muette. 


Leconte de Lisle, indeed, put it on record that the 
expression of personal emotion in art was “une vanité | 


et une profanation gratuites.” He never gored his own 


heart, nor “sold cheap what is most dear”—just as he | 
never allowed his poverty to be guessed from his clothes | 


—but he expressed one or two emotions, his disillusion 
and world-distress, very poignantly, and also his disdain 
of those singers who 


“exposed the pageant of a bleeding heart” 


in the market-place. 

But de Heredia goes farther than his master. Indeed, 
Dumas’ image of the silver mirror, “impassible, brillant, 
et inaltérable,” which reflected on its smooth surface the 
story of the world, its epochs, and its external features, 
is more suggestive of the work of the younger man. 
Absolute detachment of spirit is his special note. Almost 
nothing can be guessed from his work, except that he 
possessed great patience, sobriety, and artistic conscience. 
The sonnet is far from being a key to unlock his heart. 
Indeed, this poetical form, which since the days of the 
Pleiade has been chosen a vehicle for personal emotion, 
and which Coleridge even went so far as to pronounce “a 
medium for the expression of a mere momentary burst 
of passion,” acquires a new interest from its impersonal 
use to reflect the unending pageant of the world. 


To Leconte de Lisle, as is witnessed by the épitre | 


liminaire to the “Trophées,” we owe something of the 
quality of de Heredia’s sonnets, and also their publica- 
tion :—“ C’est pour vous complaire que je recueille mes vers 


épars.” After their publication, in 1893, the place of | 


de Heredia among the Parnassiens, indeed, among French 
poets, was a high and sssured one. 


His success was the more remarkable at a date when | 


Parnassianism had passed out of fashion. He had written 
very little, and he made no attempt to add to his achieved 
success. He explained his artistic theory, however, in 
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his discourse on entering the Academy in 1894. “True 

poetry,” he declared, “ dwells in nature and in humanity, 

-which are eternal, and not in the heart of the creature - 
of a day, however great.” Like certain other French - 
poets, he makes a generalisation from the mass of his 

artistic preferences and his methods of work, and calls 

it an Ars poetica. 

He had succeeded in a genre which “ had been attempted - 
in vain, and more than in vain, in painting—a series of 
historical cartoons.” He has not attempted universal 
history, but has chosen at will some of the most charac- 
teristic moments of the world’s pageant, especially such 
periods that had already found literary expression. 
There is a Greek, a Sicilian, and a Roman section; then 
we come to the Middle Ages and the Renaissance; and 
lastly to the East and the Tropics, and to the background 
of all—Nature. 

In his sonnets upon the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance his technique and the richness of his rhymes are 
almost too obtrusively good. He is too busied with exter- 
nal features, costume, minute pedantries, to attain the 
larger and more harmonious utterance of his Greek and 
Sicilian sonnets. It is in these sonnets of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance that he appears “admirable, 
mais quelquefois insupportable de précision et de netteté, 
dense et sonore comme I’airain.” 

The story of the Spanish conquerors, sailing “to the 
mysterious margins of the West,” when— 


Each night, in earnest of an epic morrow 

The luminous and tropic waters borrow 
Illusive gold to enchant their sleep, and o’er 

The prow of their white caravels they eye 

Undreamt-of stars, in the unfamiliar sky 
Emerge, and swim up from the ocean floor— 


is well within the scope of his perfect but limited art. 
Perfect, too, are his pictures of tropical landscape, the 
coral reef where— 


With sheeny harness of enamelled scales 
A giant fish between the branches trails, 
Indolently, in the translucent shade, 
And from his sudden fin of fire, through 
The slumbering, crystalline, immobile blue 
Flushes a glory of pearl and gold and jade— 
and the brilliantly coloured picture of the Japanese 
Samural. 

But his cool-toned Greek bas-reliefs, his sober bronzes, 
are not less remarkable than his experiments in Oriental 
lacquer. “The Labourer,” which closes on such fine 
chords of sound, has the sobriety and restraint of some 
of the epigrams in the Greek Anthology upon a similar 
subject—the old and labour-worn peasant Parmis, making 
an offering to the gods of the implements of his toil :— 


His work is over for him; he is old; 
No richer for his labours in the sun 
He urged the coulter through the fallow; as one 
Joyless he lived; and now, without remorse. 
But he is weary of the piteous 
Furrows, and fears that, dead, he may perforce 
Labour the shadowy fields of Erebus. 


“The Runner” is written “sur une statue de Myron” 


As Delphi saw him—Thymos following fast— 
Fly o’er the course, amid the acclaiming crowd, 
Ladas o’erruns his pedestal, with proud 

And brazen foot, lithe, speedier than the blast ; 

With straining arm and eye and breast, the vast 
Pearled drops of brass upon his forehead cloud, 
As though the very athlete, life-endowed, 

Leapt from the mould, what time the sculptor cast. 


He pants with fever... ah! in very deed 

His quick flank heaves, the wind of his own speed 
Fails on his lip, his metal muscles rise ; 

The impulse whirls him irresistibly, 

And speeding past his pedestal, he will fly 
On, o’er the sanded course, to palm and prize. 
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Such are the sonnets of this French poet; one, it must 
be said, is very like another. The execution is always 
flawless, the work has no trace of rhetoric or of “ emotion.” 
He is perhaps “ un peu trop retranché dans sa vision d’un 
univers décoratif.” The poet measures and knows every 
step of his way; he seems to feel none of the vagrant 
impulses, the halts, the inspirations of the straggler. 
What he wishes to express, he expresses perfectly, but 
she never tries to express. more than he can. 

De Heredia speaks of his work as incomplete, un- 
finished, when compared with the “noble ordonnance ” 
that he had dreamed—a more complete vision of the world 
that was never attained. Of their kind, however, his 
sonnets are among the greatest of modern literature—un- 
faltering, brilliant, remarkable for their range of vision. 
But they are not popular, perhaps because, as M. Anatole 
France says, “ L’humanité ne s’attache guére avec passion 
qu’aux ceuvres d’art ou de poésie dont quelques parties 
sont obscures et susceptibles d’interprétations diverses.” 





IMAGINATION THE DECEIVER 


‘WHEN we consider the extreme age of the world, the 
uncountable eons that have passed over its hoary and 
unrevered head, it becomes a somewhat remarkable con- 
sideration that no man should yet have formulated the 
truism that Imagination is simply lies. 

Primitive man, doubtless, was her creator ; for he, be- 
coming wearied of the monotony of « troglodyte existence, 
set about to invent some new pastime. Therefore he made 
-@ hideous goddess, called her the Plain Truth, and com- 
amanded the tribe to do reverence to her laws. Having 
thus evolved something to be obeyed, man joyfully set 
about fulfilling the destinies of his nature by disobeying 
it to the fullest of his power; and so invented lying. 
He told himself elaborate and ingenious fictions about 
the sun, the moon, the woman his wife, and the river 
deyond his dwelling; and grew of a cheerful countenance 
therewith, and of great prowess in pursuit of the 
mastodon—doubtless to the dismay of his hungry tribe. 

In the furtherance of this new pastime of indiscriminate 
Aying, man naturally invented poetry, oral tradition, 
hharpers, archeology, and a host of other interesting 
devices. 

For inscrutable reasons, man, in his unconscious volu- 
bility, occasionally stumbled upon a real truth; these 
things occur to this day, even among liars of more 
‘deliberate performance; in the midst of jargon the truth 
appears, unwanted and unmistakeable; not man’s hideous 
fetich, but she with whom man has not meddled. She 
has another name, which is beautiful and secret; neither 
is it the same in the hearing of all men. She has no 
cause to hide her witch-face in a well; but wanders in 
many places, a fair naked maid, with beauty as a cloud 
about her; and she is no relation whatever to truth of 
the schoolmasters. 

There can be little doubt that when he set about to act 
upon his alluring theories, man was not infrequently 
drowned, or clubbed upon the head, or poisoned by 
strange fruits; but sometimes it fell out otherwise, and 
he rose to the kingship, and had to wife the fairest maid 
in the islands, which things are the reward and the doom 
of liars in all ages. For Imagination is a most perilous 
goddess ; the ways of her worship are strange and subtle; 
we enter her service before we are perfect in human 
speech, and we do not forsake her until we tumble, like 
wind-shaken apples, unreadily to the grave. She and no 
other whispers in our ear at night that the shadows at 
the bed'oot conceal some unthinkable and_ horrific 
monster, whose like was never seen by any mortal adven- 
turer, and which cannot be remotely conjectured to be 
the heap of playthings unwillingly surrendered at bed- 
time. She leads us through the rose-garden on paths of 
illimitable adventure, and if we encounter thorns therein, 
they are not the last that we shall earn in her service; 
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neither will she be in any wise troubled for our wounds,, 


_for she is no pitiful mistress. 


Poor Imagination, oldest of all goddesses, to whose 
memory. no man pours oblation, and in whose honour 20 
altar in any land is dedicate—for how many crimes is 
she not made the scapegoat? She was the nurse of. 
Jealousy, she is the mother of Art and of Fear, the sister 
of Joy and Sorrow, and she does not keep strait watch 
over her wayward children. 

In truth, there is no man born but she has had some 
hand in his making; she is one of the first fairies to 
hover about his cradle, thrusting herself with inquisitive 
forefinger into the plan of the new life, and ousting 
Prudence and Commonsense from their rightful dominion. 
They are grey women, hard-featured and sombre of 
heart, and by her beauty alone Imagination has perhaps 
a right to be imperious; but the grey fairies draw their 
robes close and say to one another, “ Mother of Fear and 
Sister of Sorrow,” and that is a word for which Imagina- 
tion has never yet found an answer. 

For she has sown with patient labour the seeds of many 
an unending conflict. It is her practice to lure us from 
that which is by a desirable shadow-show of that which is 
not, that we may fret ourselves with longing for some 
creature of her making, which has no more reality than 
a last year’s dream. 


Yet for all the centuries that have gone light-foot over 
her head her face remains young and untroubled, and 
her eyes deeper than the eyes of Ashtaroth; oftentimes 
her thraldom is nowise hard. When she goes forth, 
having a genius, it may be, by the right hand, and in the 
left, one who has known the ministry of Luna, she looks 
also smiling upon the old fellow who never told the truth 
in his life; for he also is her sworn servitor; indeed, who 
bands himself one of her company knows not where he 
shall end. 


She haunts the deep pools where men lie in wait with 
rods, and is ever present on the heaths when men go 
forth for noisy slaughter. She is also a lover of the windy 
deep; no seaman but is her true henchman; she has 
caused msny a stranger to recount lengthily the tale of 
his far journeyings, who, if the truth were out, should be 
found to have adventured in the spirit with her 
for sole travel-companion, since in the flesh he has de- 
parted but seldom from his own snug chimney-corner. 


It is not more certain that there are many kinds of 
men in the world than that there are many kinds of 
liars; that is, that Imagination has many lovers, and 
they of divers degrees. Herein is no time nor place to 
dilate upon the kind of mercenary who lies ignobly for 
gain; he is, no doubt, a sorry rascal; but that does not 
prevent the man who sat next to you at dinner yester- 
night and told you outrageous fibs about his big-game 
shooting from being a very fine fellow. So infinite are 
the grades in lying. 

Your true adventurous liar is a delightful person, 
whose runaway tongue keeps pace with his fantastic 
brain. He builds for his listeners a white enchanted 
palace, whose golden pinnacles flash fairy light against 
the red wizard sun; all with a merest grain of sand for 
a corner-stone, away from which the whole airy magni- 
ficence soars like a thread of gossamer. They that are 
of his fellowship will assail your ears with marvel upon 
marvel, until you no longer tare to discern the grey 
truth among the beautiful glimmering falsity; all the 
tale being folded alike in the green glamour of the true 
romance. These men deceive, but do not defraud you; 
no goodlier company about the logs of a winter’s night 
could the heart of man desire, for they, by their own 
showing, are heroes and demi-gods, uncrowned kings of 
the earth; this present high adventure came upon the 
teller, made glorious therein, no longer ago than last ~ 
week in the very street you have traversed a thousand 
times. In this thing liest oftenest all the wonder. The 
visionary is the lineal descendant of Imagination’s first 
legionaries, piling skins to make o fair seat for the golden- 
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voiced singer of wizard tales about the camp-fire. Never 
again shall the grey row of common houses be hurried 
over with impatient feet, for there will be reason to linger 
and wonder there. We gaze with reverent eyes upon the 
wanderer in the wilds of the earth, to whom even in 
trodden paths adventure comes unbidden. 

Sometimes, as we sit a charmed circle in the firelight, 
the trend of the story is broken by the wild dashing of 
the rain against the windows, or a strange cry in the 
wind rising above the storm. 

So the party breaks up and goes wide-eyed and wonder- 
ing to a bed haunted by fantastic dreams, and in the 
morning men look wise and say one to another: “You 
could trust him with anything you had, but as for his 
tales ee 

This it is to be a splendid liar; to have power in the 
hours of darkness, and kindly unheard mockery by day- 
light; to be a wizard by twilight and half a fool at dawn ; 
to have set Imegination on high for a queen-goddess, in 
the stead of degrading her to the pitiful office of a slave ; 
but the dreamer is a happy man. He is a world-wanderer, 
for that Imagination his mistress holds before him the 
eternal Fata Morgana of that which will never be; and 
every night in his wordy babble that which might be is 
actual and alive, and has ll happened aforetime; so that 
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his own imaginings become to him as memories, and | 


gladden his heart with familiar companionship. 
When this. man was a child he was wounded by fiery 
dragons hidden under the gooseberry bushes, and in the 


water of the runnel brooklet he saw the green-haired | 


neiads lying asleep. For these truths he has never 
grown too old, and their like follows him from dream to 
dream. 

Perhaps it is well that Commonsense and Prudence, 
the wise sisters, should not hold undisputed sway over 
the mind of man. Neither of them will lead him to 
beauty, nor shall he see visions in their company. They 
will lead him by safe paths, asphalted, and bounded by 
walls of new red brick, to a sure haven of material pros- 
py: while Imagination’s followers shall embark with 

r upon wild seas, or wander in her shadowy footprints 
over wastes untrodden of man; the end they shall not 
see, but they shall have bird-song by the way, treasure 
of the sea’s giving, and beauty that the land has fashioned 
for them. They who have Commonsense and Prudence 
for chosen goddesses, the luckless babes whose christen- 


ing gift of Imagination was stinted and spare, are in like © 


case to the barber’s brother in the “ Arabian Nights,” he of 
the magic ointment. 
hidden in the earth, and the gates of king’s treasuries 
were opened before him; nevertheless he was blind. 





THE CURSE OF CERES 
A Phantasy. 


Ceres: Ai, ai, ye old forces that breed in the world, waken 


unto your anguish, for my wrath is come upon ye as the | 


tempest or a wind Borean! I scoured the valleys for 
thee, O Proserpina; I stood at night upon the hills in 
angry converse with the stars; I tarried at Bleusis in 
the open market-places; my lips were writhen and my 
hollowed hands too shallow for my tears. Therefore my 
pity turned to ire! Woe unto Pluto, who plucked my 
fairest lily from the swards of Enna! I will avenge thee, 
my child, and overthrow the kingdom of thy conqueror. 
Sit not drooping upon thine ivory throne in the obscure 
of Hades; close thy senses against the wailing of lost 
souls beside the Stygian flow, for I will make all earth 
wail in strong torment for thy sake. The flames of 
Plegethon shall ravage it, the laments of Acheron strain 
its bosom. 

Sing Eleleu! Eleleu! Thou hoary world. In the name 
of the daughter I rocked on my breast, I curse thee! 
My fury whirls from me. All ye powers of darkness 
and of light be stricken! Let drought and famine seal 
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This man had sight of all the jewels | 





' my children, my children, lie dead around. 
| withereth in all her springs, and her people are undone! 


the lips of thy fertility, O Earth; chill thy warm blood 
within its inpate streams and thy renascence in thy 
secret chambers! Mayest thou be barren as the bereft 
Niobe and stony as Medusa unto men! May thy ancient 
order grow reversed! Be thou dead unto the quick, and 
quick unto the dead; let the worm. crawl in thy garbage 
and thy roses rot! O thrill to thy pangs of vain 
endeavour; let the horror of my decree be as a burning 
torch in all thy veins; let its leprosy eat thee. unto the 
bone, and plague thee with the. throbbing. of diseased 
desires! Let the bats of Hades flap around thee, dust 
envelop thee, hunger devour thee, thirst consume thee! 
May thy starved, amorous blood smite back. upon thy 
being, and the sorrow of purfled lives stab thee like a 
sword! Sob and scream shrilly; be maimed as Progne 
and convulsed as Scylla! Thunder and blizzard, thou 
art blasted! 
* * * 

First Vorcn (beneath the earth): O Mother Night: 
O Serpent Nurse! I heard a loud cry ring across the 
morn, From out the pale prescience of the dawn it leapt. 
and confusion seized upon me. I cannot see, my heart 
ceases its beating, my ears are deaf, as with the blare of 
demons—and my web of golden corn is rent! 

Seconp Vorce: As I sat spinning at the gate where 
hours and days commingle in far, dim fanes, biding their 
call to life, a curse fell on me, and my spindle broke. 
Alas! Now will no verdances of spring deck the sad soil 
in emerald! 

Tump Vorcs: O Mother, my rivers are dead within 
me! Neither the shepherd nor his flock shall stoop and 
drink, but seek for me with piteous plaining. My joyous 
streams will never meet the sea to dance with it beneath 
the tidal moon; the keen spray will not kiss me, nor the 
wave embrace. I, water, water, am most sore athirst! 

Fourta Voice: What horrid prophecy of ill awakes me 
to gigantic pangs? Pain grapples with me in its name- 
less throes, my rootless sources swoon, & fire drains me 
to the core. The sap is dead in all my trees! 2 

Firtn Voice: Io! My palace of sweet mirth is turned 
into a charnel-house. O Father Chaos, ’mid thy pris:-ne 
waste, listen to the wail’of thy daughter Night—thine 
aged first-born. And hearken, too, thou Chaos Wife, whe 
cursed me with eternity! Let my voice pierce through 
the cavernous fecundity of your rayless realms, where ye 
reign in immaterial space among the pyramidal silence 
and the grisly stuff of worlds, that bridge the blind darks 
and abysmal deeps of Naught. As Hecuba, I howl 
despairing; I strew mourning ashes upon my hair; I 
tear my robes, and my own night cannot hide me, ice 
Eart 


Help! Father Chaos, help! 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


SUBLIMEST POEM IN THE WORLD 
HARMSWORTH. 


To the Editor of Tus AcapEmy, 


S1m,—There has just been placed on the. market a publication 
purporting to give, according to the Harmsworthian process 
of distillation, the “essence of every great work”’ of literature. 
This infamous idea—especially as applied to some immortals, 
such as the Greek dramatists, whose works, preserved to us 
in many cases, are but too often so catastrophically few. or 
even in the case of such a modern prose artist as Turgeniev, 
where every word is such that no other can take its place and 
convey the same charm—this infamous idea, I say, has not 
even the merit (sic) of being original, since for years the 
American Harmsworthian contemporaries have. been in the 
habit of giving their readers the cream of the, world’s fiction 
dished up in a page, and embellished with those. choice epithets 
and that atrocious spelling peculiar to the American tongue—in 
a word, Americanised. Now we are going to have them Harms- 
worthised. Another case of Scylla and Charybdis. 


THE AND— 
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This publication, says one of the editors, is “the heart of 
the very heart of the world of books.” I am inclined to think 
that it is indubitably the very shell, sans the kernel, when 
we come across such a “book in little” as this :— 

“Then follow praises of a good householder, a good physician; 
a wise interpreter of the law, and injunctions as to how a 
man should bear the miseries of life and face the approach of 
leath. And the book concludes with praises of the Patriarchs 
and the Prophets." 

It reads like an extract from a pocket encyclopedia, or an 
edifying Daily Mail review. 

The halfpenny-a-day masterpiece is also the “key to the 
reakns of gold.’”’ Probably the gold that fills the coffers of 
Harmsworth and his smiling associates, who 


Imagine the British public choosing Harmsworth to “ repro- 
«luce the very book itself in little’! Verily, it will be 
veproduced with a vengeance! 

On ranning my eyes down the list of books that are to fall 
ander the Harmsworth blue pencil I note these precious pearls 
ehosen by our newspaper monopolist from the “ meaner stones.” 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” ‘“ The Mysteries of Paris,’’ and 
““many more whose names are dark.” 

Then ‘we are to be treated to précis of their awn novels by 
Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Baring-Gould, Mr. Vachell, Miss 
Braddon, Mrs. Steele, and Miss Sinclair. It appears that 
here—O blasphemy !—the “ World’s Great Books’? was sub- 
ordinated to the higher prospective dividends of the Amalga- 
mated Press shareholders. 

‘We are informed that much of the work in question is in 
the hands of “eminent scholars,’ and that in cases of many 
“an antique song” the translation has been done from the 
original lingua. Perhaps this is a specimen. It occurs in a 
scrappy and most inadequate version of “the most sublime 
poem in the world,’’ A¢schylus’ “ Prometheus Bound ”’ :— 

- . . . “And all the secret treasures 

Deep buried in the bowels of the earth: 

Brass, iron, silver, gold, their use to man.” 
Blackie's version runs :— 

. . . . “Y¥et more: J probed the Earth, 

To yield its hidden wealth to help man’s weakness— 

Tron, copper, silver, gold.” 

Many competent archeologists assert that brass—i.e., that 
which we call brass—was unknown to the Greeks. In the Old 
Testament we often find “brass’’ dug out of the hills (Deut. 
viii., 9), and “molten out of the stone’’; but it is practically 


certain that this is a mistranslation, the proper rendering being | 


“‘copper,”’ and in some cases “ bronze.” Anyway, the “eminent 
Greek scholar"’ who so kindly gives his invaluable knowledge 
ber Harmsworth to the public ought to know that “brass,” as 
we.gather it, is not “deep buried in the bowels of the earth,’ 
unless he put it there! 

It may be that the aforegoing is taken from a standing 
version, although, if so, in the fashion of much of our Fleet 
Street journalism, the source is not given. Nevertheless, if 
this be the case, it shows with what minute care the “eminent 


scholars’’ have paraphrased and covered the works to be 
~‘littlised.”” 

On one and the same page I find this careful and judicious 
editing :— 


“Chorus, whose eyes are ‘surcharged with sorrow's tearful 
rain,’ erpresscs.”’ 

“As Oveanus departs the Chorus sing.” 

Unhappily, or vice versa, “ Prometheus Bound ’’—this ignoble 
injustice of being Harmsworthised seems surely exasperating 
enough to make the “fore-thinker’”’ break his heavy chains— 
is all that I could bring myself to read from beginning to end 
in this “treasure house.” 
Lord Northcliffe and his confederates I might have found 
therein I dare not think on. 

‘A splendid gallery of pictures by the world’s greatest artists 
is to be included in this marvellous work. I do not wish to be 
too critical, but really my patience is most sorely tried at 
the sight of these gaudy and intolerably cheap three-colour 
process plates (sic), and as for the other smudgy “valuable” 
illustrations, the least said the better. 

Altogether, the work is one I should expect to issue forth 
from Carmelite Street. It is the most typical thing of the 
day I have yet come across; and with nauseated thoughts and 
feelings I gladly do with our copy what Richard Feverel 
reluctantly did with the poems of his adolescence. Wordsworth 
once wrote : — 

“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
Which Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In-everything we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.”’ 
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hilanthropically 
-lisseminate among us Islanders so much soul-lifting literature. : 
| sition pour, in the following sentence, is incorrect :— 


What other “ore” alchemised by | 





' equivalent for “I will say’; 


To-day it is unfortunately written for the million :— 
“You must have Harmsworth, Pearson, Newnes, or— 
nought ; 

And read from these perversions of the tongue 

Which Shakespeare spake. The faith and morals sought 
And held by Milton, are by these all flung 

To the winds ; and fairest England smattered o’er 
With mud from their deluging streams.” 

Henry Davin Cianx. 


SHALL AND WILL. 
Yo the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Stn,—I beg to be allowed to say that Mr. Butler is labour- 
ing under a wrong impression when he thinks that the prepo- 


“ Asseyez-vous ici pendant que je m’en irai 14 pour prier.’’ 
(La Sainte Bible, Version d’Ostervald. Paris: 68, rue de 
Clichy.) Your correspondent must bear in mind that one of 
the different. meanings of the preposition pour is afin de (in 
order to),* which meaning it has in the case under considera- 
tion: “Je m’en irai 1a afin de prier.” 

Now, as Mr. Butler says that he himself shall havet no 
hesitation in accepting certain of my postulates, if they come 
to be adopted as correct by the people of this country, I shall 
(deferentially) take the liberty to submit to him a few examples 
hy which he will see that the theory alluded to is far from 
being new. 

1. That I have learnt to regard “I shall say’’ as a deferential 
2. that, out of courtesy, when 
I deliver an order relative to an errand, I make it a point to 
use in preference “ You will go” (i.e., the simple form of the 
future) to the emphatic future “You shall go’’; 3. that I 
think I am justified in expressing a challenge by such ques- 
tions as “Who shal! find fault with this?’’ ete. 

Example. 

(1) (2) Permit me, madam, to assure you of the esteem and 
veneration with which I shall ever be, madam, etc. 

Lord Chesterfield. 

(b) K.: Desire them all to my pavilion. 

Ghost : We shall, my lord. 
Shakespeare’s Henry V., iv., 1, 27. 
In the last passage, “I shall’? has a trace of its old meaning, 
“T ought’: or perhaps there is a mixture of “I am bound to” 
and “I am sure to.’’ Hence it is often used in replies of 
inferiors to superiors. 

(ce) King Henry: Collect them all tozether at my tent: I'll 

be before thee. 
Erpingham: T shall do it, my lord. 
Henry V., iv., 1, 305. 
(Abbot’s Shaksp. Gr., p. 224.) 

Remark :—When a person says “I shall come,’’ he uses & 
phrase which originally means that he is to be under external 
influence or compulsion, and he so far speaks humbly of himself, 
a thing quite becoming. (Bain’s Gr., p. 101, No. 22.) 

(2) When a superior is giving directions to a subordinate, he 
sometimes uses, as a courtesy form, “you will’: “You 
see that due precautions are taken”’ (instead of you shall see). 
It is assumed that the subordinate is perfectly disposed to do 
his duty, and the lanquage of authority is softencd down to the 
form of prediction, or futurity. This is another example of the 
influence of considerations of courtesy in these constructions. 

(Bain’s Gr., p. 101—footnote.) 

(3) (a) Who shall determine which of two friends shall yield? 

. Johnson. | 
(b) Who shall tell me that the fellow hasn’t been living in 
Seven Dials, or in a cellar dining off tripe and cow-heel? 
Thackeray. 
(c) So that the thought, “And who shall gaze upon 
My palace, with unblinded eyes, 
While this great bow will waver in the sun, 
And that sweet incense rise?’’ ibaa 


(d) Who shall deliver me from the body of this deat! 
C. Lamb. 


A Frencn Linevtst. 





To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 


Sin,—Interrogative verbs certainly have rules of their own, 
but is not the one which Mr. Butler cites stated too absolutely? 
When I say “Shall you go out to-day?” I expect the same 
verb in the answer; but do we never say “ Will you go out?” 
Does “ Will you be so good as to shut the door?” require 
the answer “I will’? What of such phrases as “ Would you 


—__—— 





* Dictionnaire de Larousse. 
+ Tn the direct speech Mr. Butler says: 
hesitation.” 


“T shall have no 
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believe it possible?’? May I not say “ Would you accept this 
post, if offered?” In this last, if “ should” were substituted, 
the sentence might mean “Ought you to accept this post if 
offered to you?” 
any case, “Would you be surprised to learn ?”’ 
frequently used. Rage . 

Similarly, are not the rules of “indirect speech,” to which 
“A French Linguist” quite properly refers me, often stated 
with too great stringency? ‘‘Tom says he shall go home” 1s 
right, as expressing Tom’s intention; but is “ Tom says he 
will look foolish if he does it’’ incorrect? Such sentences as 
“Macaulay says that he shall be abused,’’ or “the writer is 
aware that he shall make enemies,”’ seem to me rather stilted ; 
they seem also to add an element of prediction. In ordinary 
speech, do we not say “Tom knows he will be punished,” 
thourh Tom’s own words would be “I know I shall be 
punished,” and is not this because we are here dealing with 
simple futurity? 

Prediction is perhaps too general a word for this added 
element, this “tone of prophecy,” which alters will into shall, 
declaring that a thing shall be instead of merely indicating 
that it will happen. We say, “There will be rain to-night”; 
Stevenson says, “There shall be mopping and mowing at the last 
day.”’ The latter idiom revives a usage never wholly abandoned, 
but reserved nowadays for literature. The writer of an article on 
Robert Browning in last week’s ACADEMY uses it repeatedly. It 
seems to throw light on the sentences examined in my previous 
paragraph, and on others. When “A French Linguist”’ writes, 
“Who shall find fault with this?’’ he is employing an idiom 
familiar to us in Scripture and in poetry—compare “ Who shall 
say me nay?’’—but less usual in ordinary speech. Both the 
Bible and our poets use the commoner idiom also, expressing 
simple futurity, e.g., “Who will bring me into the strong 
city?’’ “Who next will drop and disappear?” 

I still think that should is often improperly used for would 
in affirmative sentences, and will try to illustrate this. We 
know that in conditional clauses should remains unaltered, 
while in ordinary affirmative ones it changes with the persons, 
“T should” being followed by “ you would”’ and “they would.” 
The following sentences would therefore seem to be accurate, 


viz. :— 
“Tf I should go there, I should be much to blame.” 
“TE you (he) should go there, you (he) would be much to 


is a form 


Is not should frequently substituted for would in cases like 
the latter of these?—in such phrases as “It should seem,” 
‘Where one should not suppose,’’ “He should have liked this 
book,” “It may be urged that their business should not go on 
without it”? The first of these phrases occurs in our best 
writers ; but is it defensible? We do not say, “It should be 
a charity to do this.’’ Ambiguity is at any rate one fault of 
these phrases ; is not incorrectness another? 

ScrvTator. 


To the Editor of Tae Acapimy. 


Srz,—When a watchman essays to kindle a beacon, and pro- 
duces a superfluity of smoke, instead of a blaze, one may 
surmise either that there is something wrong with his fuel or 
that he cannot make adequate use of it. 

In reading the dicta of your correspondent, “A French Lin- 
guist,”” I am forced to the conclusion either that the gram- 
matical works by Blackie and Hachette belauded by him are of 
small use in throwing light on the employment of shall and 
will and should and would, or that he has not profited greatly 
by their perusal. It should be patent that, Borrow’s sentence, 
“the writer is aware that he shall make enemies,”’ violates the 
rule that the third person singular of the verb “to be’’ is ‘ill. 
Unless the sentence began with “I,’’ so as to make “writer”’ 
a word in apposition therewith, it could not be regarded as 
correct by any cultivated English person. Since your corre- 
spondent seems to be still in difficulties with regard to the 
use of should and would in indirect statements, allow me to 
give a quotation from an authority already, I note, referred 
to by one of your correspondents, and to draw attention par- 
ticularly to its last clause :— 

“In the 3rd person that auxiliary is commonly used which 
reflects the form of the independent statement: ‘He was afraid 
he should be drowned.’ [Independent statement: I shall be 
drowned.] — ; 

“But it is possible also to say ‘He was afraid he would be 
drowned,’ with no difference of meaning.” 

(Onions’ Syntax, n. 137.) 
Cuanies P. CHatwin. 


Google 


Surely it is well to avoid ambiguity. In 





A SUGGESTED EMENDATION OF HORACE. 
To the Editor of Tz ACADEMY. 


Sin,—Kindly allow space for a EN emendation of 
Horace, Epistles, Book I., Ep. 11 (lines 29, 30) :— 
“Quod petis, hic est, 
“Est Ulubris,” etc. 

Is not “Ulubris” obviously a transcriber's misreading of 
“Ubivis ’”’? : 

I think the latter reading must be what Horace intended, 
as it greatly extends and improves the otherwise obscure and 


limited f the passage. 
TN ke Pees George J. AVENELL. 





PROVINS AND THE ENGLISH. 
*To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sin,—I am collectin; materials with a view to helping the 
Comité d’Initiative as Bravia and the Société d’Archéologie 
de Seine et Marne, who wish to know dates and details when 
Provins was in the possession of the English, and where archival 
manuscripts relating to these may be consulted and copied. 
Such manuscripts may be under the rubric of Provins, 
Champagne, or la Brie, or may have become the pe rty of 
a private collector. In this case, would the owner kin ly help 
me in my quest? I shall be much obliged for any assistance 
that the readers of Taz Acapemy may be able to afford, either 
through the medium of your paper or direct to myself. 

A. THtpron. 


35, Paulton’s Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
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“SCORPIO.” 


._ He prides himself on the fact that he isa hard and terrible 
itta’, “Indeed, he assures us that he bas come to the conclusion that yeu can 
put @ wicsea man ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet in pretty much the same way that 
& prize-Aghter puts his opponent to sleep with a fntshed blow. And not only 
Goes mr. Chaloner believe In what we may term the sonnetortal fist, but he 
balleves also in whips and seorpions, for the cover of his book is decorated with 
an angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio.’ 
So that when we look to the fair pa-e itself we know what to expect. Norare 

we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner gues to the opera. Retng a good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet abvut It, the which, however, he calls ‘ The Devil's 
Lorseshoe.” We reproduce it for the ben-fit of'all whom tt may concern ;— 
“A fecund sight for a philosopher— 

Rich as Goleonda’s mine in :essons rare— 

That gem-hedizen’d ~ horse-shoe” at th’ Opera, 

Replete w.th costly hags aad matrons fair | 

His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 

Hits Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! 


By J. A. CHALONER 


To Mammon there do tley their-homage pay ; 

Spangi'd with jewels, eatins, silka and lace, 

Crones whose old bosoms Io thelr corsets creak ; 

Beldames whoee slightest glance would fright a ’ horse ; 
Ghouls —when they speak one hears the gravemole squeak — 
Their escorts parsenus of feature coarse. 

A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 

But, spite of them, the mauaie’s very nice.’ 

“Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance. 
The sonnet as a whole ts not one whicir wo can approve from-a‘teebaleal or a 
sentimental pointof view, but it has points. Henley might have pluméd himself 
on that line about the creaking corseta, and the last line, a four de foroe in ita way, 
reminds us of the withering lronies of Byron. It is only fair to: Mr. Chaloner 
to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-flaying. . . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper toapoet. Welike him best, how- 
ever, in his character as metrical brulser. . . . His book is welhworth 
possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 


Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the ehampion of Shakespeare's memery, and lands, wee 
the force of a Juhn L. Sullivan, upon the polnt of the jaw of Mr. (:. B. SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon 3) 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


- Olney, Bucks ; 
AN_APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
praca Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 


Re-appearance of . . 


“THE THRUSH,” 


A Monthly Periodical the Publication of Original 
oetry. 
DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 


‘New Feature: Literary Articles on all Subjects. 
CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 
be addressed to . . 
“THE THRUSH” Office, 
12 & 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Publishers: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lid. 
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ta7 By SpenssR WILKINSON, Chichele Professor of 
Britain at Bay. Military “History “in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MISS SiLBERRAD'S NEW NOVEL. 


ORDINARY PEOPLE. 


By Una L. SILBERRAD. 
6s. 








CONSTABLE & CO Ltd 


10 Orange Street London WC 


SSS é 
STANLEY PAUL'S ANNOUNCEMENTS p 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE. Franz 
L, Author of ‘ Famous neh Salons," etc. In demy 8vo, handsome 

cloth gilt, with gilt top, With a phi i 
rectal ail cop. a photogravure frontispiece and 16 fall-page 
THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 
AS, ANDERSON. Second edition. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. With & photo- 
gravure frontispiece and 16 full-page illustrations On art paper. 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN ARTISTS. Crristian Brintoy. In one 


large 4to volume, handeomely bound. Sixt: half-tone {1 
tint, Including 4 coloured plates and 1 photogravure, Glow tat ne tobias 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. 


HELEN A. CLARKEF. In cloth gilt, illustrated, 400 pages. 58. net. 


A CHILD'S GUIDE TO PICTURES. CHaRtes 


H. Carri. In cloth gilt, 253 pages, illustrated, 58. net. 


WOMAN IN MUSIC. Grorcz P. Urroy. In srall 


crown 6vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net; Persian yapp gilt (boxed), 5s. net. 


BALLADS OF BRAVE WOMEN. A:rnep H. 

ILES, Large crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net; cloth i1t, 18. 6d. 

grain gilt (boxed), 34, net; Persian yapp, gilt top (boxed) a. ante upaes 

DRAWING - ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Monologues, Duologues, Dialogues, and Playlets for Home and Platform 
use. Edited by ALFRRD H. MILs In crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net; cloth 
bites 6d. net ; paste grain gilt (boxed), 8s. net; Persian yapp gilt (boxed), 


ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH 


POTTERY. J. F. BuackeR. With about 400 a 
tions. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 58, net. Hine and half-tone illustra- 
Author of 


QUANTITIES. = Gzozcr STepHENsoy, 
“Katimating,” etc. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE FIRST FAVOURITE RECITER. Edited 

by ALFRED MILES. Crown 4to. 6d. net. 


HOME OCCUPATION FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS. BertTHA JOHNSON. Small 8yo, cloth. 2s. net. 


HOW TO TRAIN CHILDREN, Euwa Cavecayay 
Hewitt. Small 8vo, cloth. 2s. net. 

YOUR HEALTH! (A Book of Bright Toasts.) 
With coloured illustrations on each Page. 18mo. 2s. net. 

PHASES, MAZES AND CRAZES OF LOVE 


‘as the Title indicates). With coloured illustra 
ore 18mo, 2¢. porte tions by CLaRa ELSEng 


STANLEY PAUL & OO,, Clifford's Inn, London. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
: BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
“BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
LVelegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


Wse4y CLUB.— MORE MEMBERS 
REQUIRED. Small subscription. 
“Monthly essays, half-yearly terms and prizes. 
—For further information apply to Hon. Sec., 
“The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 








{(MvaasIre OF GLASGOW. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 

The University Court of the University of 
ilasgow will shortly proceed to appoint an 
Additional Examiner in each of the subjects 
named: 

FUR THE PRELIMINARY AND 
BURSARY EXAMINATIONS :—Classics, 
Mathematics, French. 

& FOR THE PRELIMINARY AND 
BURSARY EXAMINATIONS AND FOR 
-THE DEGREE EXAMINATIONS :--German. 
“ FOR DEGREE EXAMINATIONS :— 
English, Classics, History, Education, French, 
“Political Economy, Zoology, Anatomy, 
Agriculture, Veterinary Hygiene, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Agricultural Entomulogy. 
t Particulars of the duties, emoluments, ete ; 
-may be had on application to the Seesetary of 
the University Court. 
. University of Glasgow, October, 1909. 


T 2s LITTLE SALON 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 


No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write DireEcTorR, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 


IDYLLS OF GREECE - 4/6 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. (By: Mail S/-) 
SneRMAN, Frencn & Co., Boston, Mass. J.8.A. 








TORY WRITING, Article Writing, 
Verse Composition, ‘‘ Postal Tuition” 
prospectus, stamped envelope.— Address Prof. 
Harris-BIckForD, ‘“‘ The Bookeries,” St. Day. | 
(Name ACADEMY.) 





ANTED ait once, an Assistant in the 
University Library; knowledge of | 

cataloguing essential ; stipend £100 perannam. 
—Application, in own handwriting, with state- | 
ment of previous experience and testimonials, 








should reach the Registrar of the University 
| of Liverpool not later than November 15. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Book 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
cxshene any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. “Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particulariy want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright 8t., Birmingham. M ro’s Dawn of 
Civilization ; Passing of Empires; Struggle 


of Nations, 3 vols., £3 15s., for 45s. Bartholo- 


| mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 


net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 








A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


59, FICOADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


eel Illustrated Books of the 
Eighteenth Century and. Modern French EDIT.ONS 
DE LUXE. 

aie ing to dispose of-any of-these-will 


tlemen wishing 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 
Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 











Typewriting. 





YPEWRITING mptly and 
T accurately done. 30d. pees 1.000" words. 


a and referenees. — Address Miss 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 


biton, S.W. 





. PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


‘Literary Letter by U. K-S.-appears each week. Also List of Books 


*Reeeived. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


‘ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office “Great New Street, E.C. 








THE | 
BOOK MONTHLY 
for October 
6d. NET. 
| aie Medora ee 
| evesbgearag ices 


A Review of them from the Author's Point of View—By 


Adam Gowans Whyte 
‘PUBLISHERS’ *‘Ads.” 


As They were Written in Queen Anne’s* Time 
LETTER 


A LONDON 


LIGHT AND LEADI 


New Fact and Carrent Opinion Gathered? from the Book 


World. 
THE :GENERAL ‘READER 


‘Snap-Shot Reviews of the’ Best and Best-Selling Books. 


‘NEW :BOOKS NEARLY READY 


‘Particulars of Interesting Volumes. Likely to be. Published 


this Month. 
“BOOKS .OF THE ‘MONTH 
A Classified 


Editions 
THE PERIODICALS 


*Contents of this Month's Reviews and: Magazines. 


SUMPKIN, MARSHALL, 5 CO., Stationers’ “Hall Court, 


London, E.C. 





On the Outleak tor a Autumn Publishing’ Season 


Catalogue .f the Noteworthy Books, New 
and Reprints of Septembe: 








with ‘a «Series: of 


Six Months ... 


Three Months 


Six Months ... 
Three Months 


cr 


199, 


vistizes by Google 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, ~ 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural ‘Journal 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Spertsmen all over the World. 


“Che County Gentleman § Cand § Ulater 
Contains articles by Experts en— 


SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, KORSE AND “DOG BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN, 
INC, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOG 
‘SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. 
Twelve Months .. fr 8 0 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 
Twelve Months ... 







Eartorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, 








(ESTABLISHED 1862) j 
j 


PRICE SIXPENCE } 












ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 


(Ordinary Issue.) 
0114 0 
© + | Twelve Months ... £1 17 
Six Months 0.18 
Three Months 09 
The above'rates inclade“all 
Special Numbers, 


oo 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


ANN VERONICA 


H.G. WELLS, 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Price 68, post free 


“ Unquestionably this is a very brilliant book,’ says the West- 
minster Gazette, and shows Mr. Wells's gift for pure fiction at its 
highest.” > : 

«There is no question that ‘Ann Veronica" herself is true,’ says 
The times. * The type, we think, has never been so keenly noted 
and courageously described as in this novel.” 

«Like all Mr, Wells's work ihe book is inflamed with sincerity,” 
says the Daily Telegraph, “Cand it abounds in flashes of real life 
which almost blind the judgment with their intense reality.” 

The Globe says: “ A novel which in its frank sincerity and its bold 
grappling * ith 2 social question of compelling force stands out as one 


of the best things Mr. Wells has given us.” 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 








Vol. III. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL 
WAR. II. By J. J. JUSSERAND. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo,cloth, 12s. 6d. net ; post free, 12s. 11d. 


“The predominant feature of this book.’ SAYS The Times, ‘is in an especial 
degree, brightness, lucidity, po'nt, persp.cacity, modernity, but aboveull vivacity.” 
Vol. I. FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE RENAISSANCE. 

Vol. I. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL WAR. T. 


GREECE IN EVOLUTION, 
Stndies prepared under the auspices of the French Leagne for the 
Defence of the Rights of Hellenism By VARLOUS WRITERS. 
With a preface by the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, 
M P. Translated from the French under the Editorship of G. F. 
ABBOTT. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 


The Murning Post says: ‘* It is impossible to read these addres: es without admira- 
tion for the intimate knowl: dge of Greece and of the Greeks which they d.splay 
and for the sympathy by whieh they are pervaded.” 


ahi i nnn 

HOW TO STUDY THE STARS. 
‘Astronomy with Small Telesenpes and the Naked Eye, and Notes 
on Celestial Photography. y L. RUDAUX.: Translated by 
A. H. KEANE, LL-D., F.8.G.S. With 79 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 58. net ; post free, 5s. 4d. 


This book is intended asa: uide to practical obse: vation for amateur astronomers. 
It deals with all branches of the science which can be fuHowed with instruments of 


moderate s'ze. 


CHATS ON OLD SILVER: 
By E. L. LOWES, Author of ‘‘ Chats on Old Lace” 
Coloured Frontispiece and 64 other Full-page Plates. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 
[ Unwins “ Chats” Series 
The Daily Chronic’e says: ‘It is s very useful guide to the collector of old plate, 
and it is stored with much valuable intormation to guard the unsuspecting purchaser 
sgainat false trade marks and antique ware which was made yesterday.” 


THE RELIGION OF H. G. WELLS, 
and other Essays. By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. 
ap Nad M:A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; post free, 

10d. 
The Suef essay isa careful and friendly criticism of the ethical and religious 
teaching of Mr. H. G. Wells contained in his ‘: First and Last Things.” 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE, 
As viewed bv the Great Thinkers, from Plato to the Present 
Time By RUDOLF EUCKEN. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net ; post 
free, 12s. 11d. 


“This, the most famous and widely read of Professor Eucken’s works. i@ an 
altogether delightful bouk in which the character‘stic speculations and opinions 
of the great min’s +f the race are elucidate ', contrasted, and judged ina sym- 
pathetic yet independent aplrit. It forms an‘admirab e in roduction tu the study 
of philosophy.’ — Boston Transcript. 


‘WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND 


‘WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 
By Prof. F. A. KENNELLY. With 84 Illustrations. 4s. net ; 
post free, 4s. 4d. 
pihermemi nares fg of te ee a ee lt 
a 2 Q 
date with the catine abject of" Wirelves “rele phosy ‘tadded, bs a P 





With a 
Large 











On sale at all Booksellers’ 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, 


Google 





FRENCH CATHEDRALS. MONAS~ 
TERIES AND ABBEYS, AND SACRED 


SIGHTS OF FRANCE. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL With 183 Illustrations 
from Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and Plans and 
Diagrams. Royal 8vo, cloth, 20s, net; post free, 29s. 6d. (Uni- 
form with © English Cathedrals.’ ) TYE 
The meking of this bock is t cuit of twonty years’ living and stu ‘y in the 
cathedral cities of Fran -e —Provence, the Romanesque centres. Mont St. M chel, 
and the towna of the great Gothic churehes—an.l follows a carefully prepared 
scheme, based upon the vaua of ihs exaapl.s selected in the history of archi: 
tecture. 


MEN AND MANNERS 
OF OLD FLORENCE. 


By GUIDO BIAGI, Librarian of the Laurentian and Riccar li 
Libraries, Florence. With a Photugravure Frontispiece and 43 
other Illustrations. Demy Svo, 15s. net ; post free. 15s. 51. 
Dr. Biagi's new volume gives vivid and realistic glimpse of social life in Fiorenca 
from the thirteenth century to the beginning cf the nineteenth. 


INNS, ALES, AND DRINKING 
CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By F. W. HACKWOOD, Anthor of "O:d English Sports,” 
With a Coloured Frontispice, and 5% other Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net ; post free, 10s. 11d. 


The Observer giys :—** Very little that concerns ‘the trade’ has escaped Mr. 
Hackwoot s notice. ‘The inn and the innkeeper, the drink and the drinker. the 
lore and the law and the literature of wleohol, the rse of Barton, the history 
of famous inns, the mysteris uf tavern signs, even the evolution of the tea-hous3, 
are all discussed in detail.” 


A BEAU SABREUR 
Manrice de Saxe, Marshall of France: His Loves, his Laurels, 
and hie Times (1696-1750). By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, 
Author of © Seven Splendid Sinners.” &c. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 38 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 153. net; poss 
free, 15s. 4d. 


© As entertaining as any romance."—Sunday Times. 
“A book of fascinating interest. ""— The Gloe. 


THE FRENCH PROCESSION. 
A Pageant of Great Writers, By Madame DUCLAUX (Mary 
Robinson’. With 6 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 


12s. 6d. net ; post free, 12s. 11d. 

“Tt isa delightful book, at all events, a book of literary acumen. .. . Indeed, 
her volume, an I have already suggested, has an almost uniqae interest for us."— 
Daily Teleavanh. 5 

zs z a ee et 


LEISURE HOURS WITH NATURE. -: 
By E.P. LARKEN With 71 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 


cloth. Price 5s., post free. 

This volume is full of entertaining natural history goss'p. It deals with many 
varied agnects of animal life, such as, for instance, Frovective mimicry, the sports 
and pastimes of birds, anual mizrants, birds as parents, the life of the salmon, 
snakes and their ways. birde as weather tokens, and the uses of the froc; thore fs 
something, too, about flower« and plants; and a chapter is devoted to the subject 
of “ Birds in English Poetrv.” 


AFTER DEATH—WHAT ? 
Spiritistie Phenomena and thetr Interpretation. By 
CESARE LOMBKOSO. Ilustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


net ; post free, 10s. 5d. 
The Daily News says: After Death—What?’ witl excite and interest its readers.” 


PSYCHOTHERAPY. 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, M.D. Ph D., Litt.D., LL.D., 
Profe.sor of Psycholozy in Harvard University. Large crown 8vo, 


cloth, 8s. 6d. net : post free, 8s. 11d. 
“A most enjoyable book to read... The spirit of the author is scientific, his 
tone reasnable, his experience wide. It is an earnest and well-reasoned piece of 
work which deserves t» be widely read."—D.tily Neics. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART SERIES. ° 
Monographs by well-known Art Critics, elaborately [ustrated 
with Reproductions in Colour, Photogravure and Half-Tone. Size 
ri a ll}inches. Stiff paper covers, 5s. net. per volume; postage 

. extra. : 
I. WILUIAM HOGARTH. By Epwarp HutTTon. 

Il. EDGAR DEGAS By GeorGeEs GRAPPE. 

IIl. GREAT ENGLISH MASTERS. By Fritz STAHL. 

IV. EUGENE DELACROIX. By CAMILLE MavcLalR. 

V. FRITZ BOEHLE By Rupo.r KLRIN. 

VI. AUGUSTE RODIN. By Gustav Kaun. 


Libraries. H 
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By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not previously been 


Shey include Lord Alfred Douglas's recent work in 


“The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on hand-made papers. 


2s. 6d. net. 














The DAILY TELEGRAPH says ° 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 


The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 


The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The‘ Sonnets' of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Dvuglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 











THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. 


IN PREPARATION 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


By W. 


By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 


L. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Fcap. 8vo, 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 











THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C, 


720 

SONNETS. 

published in book form. 

. s 

| of the sonnet-writer's art.” 
deserve quotation.” 

| 
less in their grace and music.” 

a 

LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, 

buckram gilt, 5s. net. 





Printed for the Proptictors, Tax WILs¥oRD PREss, Lrp., 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 














and Published at 68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
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The Budget and the Press. 


DEMY 


WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH REVIEW 


Edited by LORD ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 


NOVEMBER 13, 1909 








Prick THREEPENCE 
3 ‘Registered as a Newspaper.) 











A Selection from Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK 


ACTIONS AND REACTIONS. 


HREE EDITIO. 


Uniform Edition, Scarlet Cloth, extra crown hee 6s. 
5s. net. 


Pocket Pi ‘tom, India Paper, limp leather, fcap. 8vo, 
Edition de Luxe (limited to 775 copies). Hand-made paper, Sateen cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 


The Water Babies. By 


Charles Kingsley. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by 
Warwick Goble. Crown 4to, 15s. net. Also an Edition 
de Luxe, printed on Hand-made Paper and limited 
to 250 Copies. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


The Forest Lovers. By 


Maurice Hewlett. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 
A. S. Hartrick. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Essays on Some Biblical 
Questions of the Day 


By Members of the University of Cambridge. Edited by 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. 8vo. 12s net. 
The 


The Two Empires: 
Church and the World 


By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., late Bishop of 
Durham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Early Church History to 
A.D. 313. By Henry Melvill 


Gwatkin, Author of ‘Selections from Early Writers 
Illustrative of Church History to the Time of 
Constantine.” 2 vols., 8vo, 17s net. 


Handbook of Marks on 
Pottery and Porcelain. 


By W. Burton, M.A., and R. L. Hobson, BA. IIlus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Axsthetic as Science of 
Expression & General 
Linguistic. Translated 


from the Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie, 
B.A. (Oxon). 8vo, tos. net. 








LORD ACTON. 
Lectures on the French 
Revolution. By Lord 


Acton, D.C.L, LL.D., &c. Edited with an Introduction 
by John Neville Figgis, M.A., and Reginald Vere 
Laurence, M.A. 8vo, ros. net. 


COLONEL PATTERSON. 


In the Grip of the Nyika. 
Further Adventures in British East Africa. By Lieut.- 
Colonel J. H. Patterson, D.S.O., Author of “ ‘lhe Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo.” With Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
Highways and Byways 
in Middlesex. By Walter 


Jerrold. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and a 
Map. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





THOMAS HARDY. 
Time's Laughing-Stocks, 
and other Poems. By | 


Thomas Hardy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


A Latin Anthology. With 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net; 
limp leather, full gilt back and gilt edge, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


Open Country. 


Hewlett. ? 
F. Marion 


Stradella. 


Crawford. An Old Italian Love Tale. 


The Keyofthe Unknown. 


By Rosa Nouchette Carey. With a Portrait. 


Maurice 


*,*Macmillan's Autumn Announcement List Post Free on Application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Google 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND M‘CLURE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. (Un the press, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON. With a 
Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 


Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8yo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


In the pleasant land of Push-Yourself and the Devil- 
take-the-public-interest there will be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. In other words, the free lovers and the 
Socialists and the vegetarians and the bleaters and the 
limpers and the garbage-chewers, not to mention the 
roarers and hirsute persons with red ties and greasy fur 
coats, will have discovered at length that they do not 
count. In plain terms the Joint Select Committee of the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons on the Stage 
Plays (Censorship) has issued its report. And in spite of 
the wonderful efforts of Shaw, Courtnev, Chesterton, 
Barrie, Little Whelan, and the rest of them, the Committee 
has pronounced for a continuance of the “tyranny,” and 
propose to extend rather than to curtail or abolish the 
powers of the Lord Chamberlain’s office. We print at 
length the Committee’s recommendations :— 


The Lord Chamberlain should remain the Licenser 
of Plays. 

It should be his duty to license any play submitted 
to him unless he considers that it may reasonably be 
held— : 

(a) To be indecent; 

(5) To contain offensive personalities ; 

(c) To represent on the stage in an invidious 
manner a living person, or any person recently 
dead ; ~ 

(d) To do violence to the sentiment of religious 
reverence ; ; 

(e) To be calculated to conduce to crime or vice ; 

(f) To be calculated to impair friendly relations 
with any foreign Power; or 

(7) To be calculated to cause a breach of the 
peace. ; . 

Tt should be optional to submit a play for license, 
and legal to perform an unlicensed play, whether it 
has been submitted or not. — 

If the Director of Public Prosecutions is of opinion 
that any unlicensed play which has been performed is 
open to objection on the ground of' indecency, he 
should prefer an indictment against the manager of 
the theatre where the play has been produced, and 
against the author of the play. When notice has been 
given to the manager of the theatre by the Director of 
Public Prosecutions of his intention to take proceed- 
ings, it should be illegal for any further performances 

_ of the play to take place until the case has been heard 
and decided. 
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The Court before which an indictment is preferred 
should be empowered to make one or more of the fol- 
lowing orders according to the merits of the case : — 

(a) Prohibiting the performance of the play for 
such period as they may think fit, but for not more 
than ten years ; 

(4) Imposing penalties on the manager of the 
theatre ; 

(c) Imposing penalties on the author of the play ; 

(d) Endorsing a conviction on the licence of the 
theatre. 

A play which has been prohibited by an Order of 
Court from being performed for a period of ten years 
should not be eligible for performance after that period 
unless it has been licensed by the Licenser of Plays. 

The licence of a theatre which has been endorsed 
three times within a period of five years should be 
liable to forfeiture by the Court which directed the 
last endorsement, and be incapable of renewal, for a 
period of five years following, to or for the benefit of 
the same licensee. 

If the Attorney-General considers that an unlicensed 
play which has been performed is improper for per- 
formance on any of the seven grounds specified above, 
he should be empowered to apply to a Committee of 
the Privy Council for an Order prohibiting the per- 
formance of the play for a period of not more than ten 
years, and, if he thinks fit, for an endorsement on the 
licence of the theatre. Pending the decision of the 
Committee, the performance of the play should be 
suspended as in the case of pending prosecutions. 
Similar consequences should follow a prohibition of a 
play and an endorsement of a theatre licence by order 
of the Committee of Privy Council as would follow 
where the order was made by a Court. The Committee 
of the Privy Council could not be empowered to 
impose penalties on the manager or author, and 
penalties beyond such prohibition and endorsement 
would in such cases be unnecessary. The committee 
would have an inherent power of hearing cases, if it 
wished, 27 camera. 

It should be lawful, for reasons which we shall 
specify, to take proceedings against the producers of a 
licensed play; but in those cases the performance 
should not be liable to suspension pending the decision 
of the proceedings, the manager and author should 
not in any case be liable to penalties, nor the theatre 
licence be liable to endorsement. 

The measure of immunity conferred by the licensing 
of a play should attach only to the text as passed Ly 
the Licenser. 

The powers of the authorities which license theatres 
should remain as they now are—that is to say, that 
they should be empowered to withdraw a theatre 
licence provided that they are acting “ according to the 
rules of reason and justice” (R. v. L.C.C.; ex parte 
Akkersdyke, 1 Q.B., 190.) But it should not Ia 
regarded as a valid reason for withdrawing the licence 
of a theatre that a licensed play, to which objection is 
taken, has been performed there ; or that an unlicensed 
play has been performed there, if proceedings have 
been taken and the Court or the Committee of the 
Privy Council, as the case may be, have not ordered 
the theatre licence to be endorsed. 


It is obvious that these provisions will leave the Censor- 
ship pretty well where it was, and that they make short 
work of indecencies and blasphemies for the stage. The 
Committee’s suggestion that a play for which the Lord 
Chamberlain refuses a licence may be performed at the 
risk of the author who writes it and the manager who 
produces it is a sly and shrewd piece of humour. For 
there is not a libidinous author breathing the breath of life 
who would risk his carcass for his principles, and, of 
course, theatrical managers have been acoustomed to sleep 
so easily of nights on the comfortable bosom of the Censor- 
ship that they are not“in the least likely to alter their 
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habits at the behest of the next puling, crack-brained, 
saw-toothed free lover or grinning obstetrician who chooses 
to call himself a dramatist. Of course, for the present the 
actual law remains unchanged ; the Lord Chamberlain and 
Mr. Redford continue the even tenor of their way, and if 
you wish to produce a foul or objectionable play in this 
country you must do so privately and on a Sunday. For 
ourselves, we are not specially desirous that the Select 
Committee’s proposals should be put into immediate effect. 
The old law is good enough for us, and it is quite good 
enough for Mr, Shaw and his following of Suffragists, male 
and female. 


With the assistance of the Lord Bishop of Exeter, Mr. 


Harold Bailey, Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, and the Rev. 
Forbes Phillips, Mr. A. E. Manning Foster and the gentle- 
man who recommended Mr. John Long to publish a foul 
book called “ The Yoke ” have managed to scratch together 
No. 2 of the Re-Union Magazine. In the middle of the 
sheet we find an article headed “ The Invisible Church of 
Christ.” Facing the first page there is an advertisement 
respecting the “True permanent cure of obesity,” and on 
the last page there is a further advertisement which bears 
reference to skin rashes, eczema, and bad legs. What the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter has to do with eczema and bad legs 
we cannot surmise; nor do we find it possible to imagine 
that even Mr. Raymond Blaythwayt is in need of a “true 
permanent cure of obesity.” Of course, the fact is that the 
Re-Union Magazine is in need of advertisements, and that 
Mr. Manning Foster finds it just as easy to separate his 
deep religious convictions from obesity cures and eczema 
and bad legs as we do. Mr. John Long published “ The 
Yoke” because he wanted to make money out of it. Mr. 


Manning Foster’s colleague on the Re-Union Magazine , 


recommended Mr. Long to publish “The Yoke” because he 
was desirous that Mr. Long should make money. And 


Mr. Manning Foster publishes the Re-U'nion Magazine out | 


of “deep religious conviction,” and publishes patent-medi- 
cine advertisements out of a pure desire to make money. 
The two matters are quite different, and their public asso- 
ciation may or may not appeal to the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter as being in quite the best taste. For our own part, 
we think that if the churches are to be united only with 


the assistance of money obtained by advertising obesity | 


cures they had better remain disunited. Mr. Manning 
Foster has been a great uniter in his time. If we remem- 
ber rightly it was he who united the County Gentleman 
and Land and Water. He has united on a form at Somer- 
set House the three magic names, Foster, Bennett, and 
Fitzgerald, and he is now about to reunite the churches. 
It is a great thing to be possessed of “ deep religious con- 
viction.” We note that Mr. Manning Foster’s old friends, 
Messrs. Greening—who recently threatened us with a libel 
action which they dare not take—are also counted among 
the “ supporters” of the Re-Union Magazine. 


The Saturday Review is really getting beyond a joke. 
In last week’s issue we find Mr. Hodge printing a set of 
verses “ On some one asking whether it was not ‘ wicked’ 
to dabble in the Occult.” Here are two out of the three 
stanzas : — 

Rainy or sunny weather, 

Crop your thistle and grass : 
Try the length of your tether, 
Beyond you cannot pass— 

That is best on the whole— 

You are only an ass, 

Poor soul. 
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But let no pedant priest 
Hobble you, fix your span ; 
You are the good God’s beast, 

And not the slave of man— 
That is best on the. whole— 
Browse as far as you can, 


Poor soul. 


This precious effusion is signed “M. B,,” which surely 


! cannot stand for Max Beerbohm. Apart from the fact that 


it is wicked to dabble in the Occult, we must implore Mr. 
Hodge to secure, even if it be at great expense, the services 
of some moderately competent person to assist him in the 
matter of selecting poetry for his graceless journal. The 
Saturday's wobblings when it comes to questions of judg- 
ment about verses are a disgrace to literary journalism. 
If Mr. Hodge does not understand poetry, and finds him- 
self unable to procure adequate guidance, for goodness” 
sake let him refrain from publishing poetry at all. It is 
We 
have succeeded in impressing this maxim upon the tender 
minds of Mr. Rendell of the Athenwum and Mr. Wilkins 
of the Outlook. Mr. Hodge, however, would appear to be 
desirous of remaining obdurate. But we shall doubtless 
wear him down in time. 


In the ripe diction of the industrious paragrapher 
“the past has been a week of unusual activity in the 
halls of Thespis.” London has seen two “new and 
original” plays of modern life produced, not to men- 
tion an Irish comedy by the late Mr. Synge, and a 
curious production something or other set to music hy 
Mr. Josefphf Holbrooke. Having witnessed all these 
performances we are sorry to confess that we have 
never before realised quite so vividly the threadbare 
poverty of the stuff which seems to appeal to producers 
of drama in England. On Monday night the Globe 
Theatre opened with a modern melodrama entitled “The 
Great Mrs. Alloway.” We have no quarrel with honest melo- 
drama, but “The Great Mrs. Alloway” is of that danger- 
ous class which may very easily be accepted by the foolish 
and ignorant as some sort of criticism of life. It deals 
with the “sex question,” and, like most modern plays of a 
similar character, is very eloquent about the wrongs and 
rights of women. In this respect Mr. Douglas Murray's 
drama bears a very close resemblance to a dozen or so 


| recent productions, but in one aspect of the case the author 


hes certainly gone one better than all his predecessors. 
Mrs. Alloway’s “ part” is a far more lurid and terrible 
affair than Mrs. Ebbsmith’s and Mrs, Tanqueray’s lumped 
together. There are no half-measures about this latest 
dame of debauchery. She ruined men’s lives as easily «5 
shelling peas. She amassed enormous sums of money 
from her victims, and as a result settled down as a quiel 
and godly gentlewoman in exclusive county circles. Of 
course, Mr. Murray seeks to justify Mrs. Alloway’s con- 
duct to his audience, and he explains that she has simply 
been playing the game, and paying back old scores. She 
has been deceived and betrayed by a man in her youth, 
and so she arrogates to herself the offices of Epic 
vengeance and wages implacable warfare on all mankind. 
Incidentally there is a hint that she wants “votes for 
women.” The whole thing is very foolish and very 
nauseous. Miss Lena Ashwell certainly deserves better 
treatment at the hands of our dramatists. An actress of 
parts with a gift of temperament, she can generally make 
the most pinchbeck character sympathetic. That she 
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succeeds in making Mrs. Alloway not entirely repulsive 
is a high compliment to her undoubted talents. 

On Tuesday Mr. George Alexander produced a new 
comedy from the pen of Mr. R. C. Carton, called “ Lorrimer 
Sabiston, Dramatist.” This is really one of the most tire- 
some affairs that either Mr. Carton or Mr. Alexander have 
ever given to a patient public. Almost the whole of the 
dialogue is written in a strain of high-fown and wearisome 
metaphor. The thing simply abounds with what Dr. 
Johnson would call “unjust notions.” When one dramatist 
wishes to tell another dramatist that somebody likes his 
play, he remarks pleasantly, “You have added another 
scalp to your already overcrowded wigwam.” We were not 
until now under the impression that a “wigwam” was a 
place exclusively devoted to the cold storage of scalps, but 
we live and learn when we witness plays by Mr. R. C. 
Carton. Anyway, the incident serves an_ illustrative 
purpose as being quite typical of our author’s wayward 
fancy and dainty conceits From one point of view the 
new “‘comedy” may serve a very useful purpose. In our 
innocence we have often wished to know something inti- 
mate about the private lives and habits of those great licadia 
that a grateful country describes as “ popular dramatists.” 
Mr. R. C. Carton is a popular dramatist himself, and he 
lets us into all the secrets with the utmost generosity. We 
know now that a popular dramatist’s ideal of home is a 
cross between the Crystal Palace and the Trocadero 
Restaurant, that he is fond of smoking cigars costing one 
and sixpence “with the band on,” that his private secre- 
tary always addresses him as “Sir,” and that he himself 
generally behaves and talks like a sublimated shopwalker 
who has learnt how to be “gentleman-like” through 
an industrious study of popular works published on 
“ etiquette” and “ polite” conversation. 


On Thursday we visited the Afternoon Theatre, where 
“ Pierrot and Pierrette,” by Messrs. Grogan and Josefphf 
Holbrooke, was brought before our kind notice. We do 
not desire to break the heart of Mr. Josefphf Holbrooke. 
Mr. Grogan’s heart, however, is an entirely different affair. 
We say that the libretto of “ Pierrot and Pierrette” is a 
bad libretto, and that Mr. Holbrooke could have readily 
got twenty libretti of no worse quality at a guinea a time. 
The bare fact that Mr. Josefphf Holbrooke is capable of 
sitting solemnly down to compose and orchestrate music 
for words such as those supplied by Mr. Grogan indicates 
that Mr. Josefphf Holbrooke is one of those musicians 
who is devoid of poetical taste, and consequently can 
never come into the first rank among musicians without 
agony and sweat. We believe that he possesses great 
qualifications of a kind, and if he desires to do something 
for English Opera we should advise him to read steadily 
and for all he is worth the best English poets and leave 
people who write for the Royal Magazine or the Harms- 
worths severely alone when he is looking for books of 
words. There sre things in the English poets lying ready 
to his hand if he wants good words and is prepared to 
tackle high difficulties. On the other hand, if he prefers 
to dispense with the difficulties and search out persons 
whose business or hobby it is to write words for music, he 
can go on with his Mr. Grogan. But English Opera will 
hot profit thereby and neither will Mr. Josefphf Hol- 
brooke. We are not going into ecstacies about the music 
of “ Pierrot and Pierrette.” At the same time we think 
that it is simply wasted on this libretto, and that if Mr. 
Josefphf Holbrooke were to rechristen it and produce it 
without actors or vocalists it would at least obtain a 
respectful hearing. The audience of Thursday afternoon 
was kind, and its applause was friendly; but it went away 
bitterly disappointed. Even Sir Clement Shorter left 
early in the proceedings, and as for Sir Clement’s old 
friend, the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, we are very glad io 
think that he was not there. Of course, this is not an 
allusion to the Birthday Honours. 
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CHANT ROYAL OF WINTER 
LONDON 


Change grieves the streets that we have known so long 
And loved so well; now from the gathering grey 
Gaunt shapes arise, an unfamiliar throng. 
For scarce the pallid presages of day 
Made luminous the East, when mist unbound 
Her shadowy shrouding veil, wherewith she wound 
The city in the likeness of a pall, 
To hide therein some doom unseen of all. 
For the strange air is heavy with false night, 
The noon is of grey silence bounden thrall, 
Only upon the river dwells the light. 


Hold fast the golden hours ye glide umong, 
Ye light-of-heart, that with the fond hours play, 
Lest traitorously Death with leathern thong 
Your banquet and your festival betray. 
Not all the clamour and laughter above ground 
Breaks the deep silence of the sleeping mound. 
Love your light loves, make merriment withal, 
And warily old creeping Time forestall ; 
The lights die down; make haste your troths to plight, 
Ere the last music dies from the last ball; 
Only upon the river dwells the light. 


Out of the ominous midnight of their wrong 
Cry the life-haters, fallen in the fray ; 
Red life the pitiless, helper of the strong, 
Hath trodden us underfoot to be his prey. 
Now shameful in the light our rags are found, 
And this our grief their laughter serves to hound 
From street to street in London; through the wall 
The river calls on us—“ No voice to brawl 
Breaks on my silence ”—hushed in half affright 
We hear deep down, the sullen waters call, 
“Only upon the river dwells the light.” 


Now the brown leaves lie dead; nor any song 
Gives token of some wandering estray 
Forlornly sweet on the bare branches’ prong, 
Save the brown bird of London; not for pay 
Of any flower-coronal set round 
The head of alien summers, nor for sound 
Of bitter winds he flyeth; let befall 
What may, he weaveth his poor madrigal ; 
He is the winter’s rapturous acolyte 
Till, when the dusk obscures the plane trees tall, 
Only upon the river dwells the light. 


Dark days of middle winter, know, ere long, 
The year looks down upon the Silent Way ; 

The great bells mournfully, ding-dong, ding-dong, 
Mourn, “For the year that passeth, come and pray.” 


; And the still city, rapt, without one sound 


Hears the slow footsteps of old years uncrowned 

Walking in shadows without interval ; 

These that have loved the pleasant things and small 
That made their town, and are forgotten quite, 
Whispering like nutumn leaves at even-fall— 

Only upon the river dwells the light. 


L'ENVOI. 


London, that broodest over tower and hall, 
Crowned with red rose and cypress funeral, 
There is no man shall read thine eyes aright, 
Nor spell the music of thy festival ; 
Only upon the river dwells the light. 


Erne, Tasor. 
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THE BUDGET AND THE PRESS 


Tue Budget fight is over. Its ultimate fate was a fore- 
gone conclusion, so far as Tue Acapemy is concerned, just 
a year ago, a fact of which we took an opportunity of re- 
minding our readers last week. Seven days have passed 
since the appearance of that article, and during that time 
the whole of the English Press has finally awakened to a 
recognition of the truth propounded in these columns that 
the Budget is “doomed and damned.” The affair then is 
settled. Of course the Radical and Socialistic newspapers 
are even now rehearsing a very elaborate fit of hysterics 
designed to delude us that the “fight is not over, but only 
beginning.” Froth of this description will be whipped out 
of the Cocoa Cup for at least a month. But such foam and 
fury is not likely to delude anybody possessed of the 
smallest sense of humour or the average amount of common 
sense, even if we assess the common standard of the latter 
quality at the most modest value. The General Election 
will disclose issues of an even graver character than Com- 
rade George’s ingenious scheme for estimating “ how much 
money have I got in your pocket?” Unemployment, 
Tariff Reform, Education, and our Naval Upkeep are all 
questions that will be forced before the eyes of the elec- 
tors. Moreover, the “Red Flag” Comrades who march 
under a banner of undisguised Socialism will openly trum- 
pet their confiscatory proposals without heed to the tearful 
whimperings for caution and expediency, which are already 
being whispered abroad by the “ Black Coat” Comrades of 
the Liberal Army. The proposals of the Tariff Reformer 
will be clearly put before the electorate, and so will the 
proposals of Socialism. Comrade George and his little 
Budget will certainly not be dominant, although the 


Commons has a right to attach any or every kind of 
extraneous legislation to a Bill of Finance. Tue AcaDEMy 
has no doubt as to the sort of answer a sane electorate 
will give to such a question. 

So far, then, as the Budget is concerned THe AcapEmy 
has no further interest in the matter. Our views have 


been expressed with consistent clearness, and they have | 


been justified by an uninterrupted sequence of events. But 
we take this opportunity, before finally dismissing the sub- 
ject, of calling public attention to the extraordinary con- 
duct of the Unionist Press during the contest which has 
just concluded. If anything on the face of this wonderful 
world could be calculated to advance an ultimate triumph 
for the proposals of Mr. George and his little gang of “ Self- 
helps,” that something was certainly found in the vagaries 
of the Unionist newspapers. In a few days’ time most of 
these journals will be sending up to a disgusted heaven 
peans of self-praise over the “great triumph of Constitu- 
tionalism.” 
killed the Budget; it was not the Unionist newspapers that 
gave the House of Lords a clear lead for unceremoniously 
rejecting this Socialistic Finance Bill. The Budget was 
doomed and damned, not through the Unionist Press, but 
rather in spite of the Unionist Press. The Budget was 
doomed and.damned by the common sense of the British 
people. Quietly, unobtrusively, but insistently expressed, 
the decent views of decent people told the House of Lords 
what the nation wanted and expected. It must here he re- 
membered that the newspapers no longer represent the 
nation. The newspapers represent syndicates. They want 
hapennies, not the triumph of certain principles. They 
are not written for the public interest but for circulation. 
Never have these facts been more clearly evidenced than by 
the conduct of the Unionist Press during the campaign 
against the Budget. The country was in the throes of a 
great and momentous crisis. The situation was alive with 


quickening dangers. The gloomy veils of smug hypocrisy. 
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were suddenly withdrawn,.and we saw the yawning gates of 
Socialism :— 


“With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.” 


A wild dash was to be made for the nation’s money-bags. 
A forest of hungry hands was outstretched, and all the 
base mobs of disreputable “ pee ” who had indus- 
triously played the parts of der to Poverty and Lick- 
spittle to Incompetence, were tumbling over each other for 
a first dip in the National “ Lucky Bag.” Under such cir: 
cumstances one might have expected strong and undivided 
action on the part of the Unionist Press. We might even 
have expected that the thought of self-interest would be 
momentarily shelved, that all and every Constitutional 
newspaper or journal would stand in deliberate boldness 
for the rejection of Mr. George’s iniquitous proposals. 
What really happened? Where wa::looked for cohesion 
we found discord and disorder. Where we turned for a 
clear pronouncement of definite views we were met with 
equivocations. The Unionist Press began to lose its firm 
foothold. It could not stand squarely, even on a rock- 
established platform. Its legs dithered and its knees be- 
gan to beat a miserable tattoo upon each other. The ex- 
planation of such an extraordinary spectacle as the one 
presented here was of course quite simple. The Unionist 
Press was shaken with fear. It was afraid that this 
precious Budget, with its appeal to all the base 
instincts of the basest sections of the population, was 
becoming “popular.” And so they argued: “If our 
readers really want the Budget, and we attack the Budget, 
our readers will cease to throw hapennies into our out- 
stretched hat. What we have got to do is to discover if 
our readers really do want the Budget or not. Then we 
shall know what to say.” It was a pretty sort of dilemma, 
and the sufferings of the Daily Mail were so apparent 
and sincere that they must have aroused the softness of 
tears in the hardiest bosom. The tone of the Daily 


; Afail’s leading articles changed daily in a most bewilder- 
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ing fashion. Bets were openly made in the office as to 
which side the paper would take on the following morn- 
ing. Industrious interviewers encamped on Mr. George’s 
doorstep. Every other morning Mr. George spoke “ straight 
to the heart of the people” through the medium of the 
Daily Mail. Every other morning flaming articles de- 
nouncing Mr. George and his Budget went “straight to 
the heart of the people” through the medium of the Daily 
Mail. On the top of all this bubble and chaos came the 
notorious occasion when Lord Northcliffe joined the Par- 
liamentary staff of the Zzmes, and the paper which Mr. 
George describes as the “ threepenny edition of the Daily 
Mail” began to boom with hollow misgivings as to the 
wisdom of rejecting the Finance Bill. “The boats were 
swinging round.” The tide of public opinion seemed to 
have changed, and drastic action must be taken if the 
hapennies, not to mention the threepenny-bits, of the 
public were to be kept in such channels of disbursement 
as profited the Northcliffe syndicates. At this juncture 
further disorder was added to the proceedings by the 
advent of the Observer, another of the Northcliffe pub- 
lications. In the latter paper, Mr. Garvin set himself the 
task of “stopping the rot” which was supposed to have 
set in amongst the Unionist Party. A very diverting trian- 
gular duel—quite on the “Midshipman Easy” plan—en- 
sued, with the final result that Mr. Garvin proved success- 
ful. Lord Northcliffe retired from the Parliamentary staff 
of the Times, and the Datly Mail, being now assured 
as to which side the cat would jump, settled down to 
the somewhat difficult problem of explaining away its 
former vagaries. We say here deliberately that a more 
degrading spectacle than that afforded by the acrobatic 
antics of the Harmsworth Press, and in lesser degree by a 
large section of the entire Unionist Press, was never be- 
fore witnessed at a time of great national urgency. Once 
again, the Budget was not doomed and damned through 
the Unionist newspapers, but rather in spite of them. So 
much for journalism and the public interest! 
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BY LONDON’S RIVER 


Howxves. prone to exceptions, it is indisputably an axiom 
that man walks upon compulsion and rides by inclina- 
tion; wherefore he who goes homeward on foot has 
probably some cogent reason therefor—as, the impulse 
of necessity, he having thoughtlessly changed his coat 
and neglected the transference of the contents thereof— 
as, the spur of vanity, he bearing the burden of a sar- 
torial warning, and desiring to ensure the preservation of 
an agreeable symmetry—or as, the power of obstinacy, 
he having set himself perversely to pedestrianism as a 
penance. His air of conscious martyrdom is readily per- 
ceived, and the peculiar and fatal facility with which 
all motor-’bus conductors succeed in catching his roving 
and melancholic eye. These descendants of the sirens 
‘lure the wayfarer with a look half-compelling, half-pro- 
tecting, while their uplifted finger moves in a momentary 
appealing gesture, and though their winning appearance 
of interest evaporates, the victim once irrevocably 
trapped, yet scarcely with successive heroism shall our 
unwilling traveller withstand their poignant temptations. 
For their appeal is twofold, to the love of riding and to 
the desire of that which moves swiftly and with reckless- 
ness; which things, if a man resist, he thereby declares 
himself almost certainly of that elect company to whom 
the act of walking is in itself an ardent pleasure; and 
be should forsake the travelled road, determining rather 
for the quiet highways that front the river. 

Of ‘all those many whose homeward path at evening 
might lend them by that magic way, they are few whose 
care is to explore its enchantments; most often is it 
given over to solitude and the seagulls. Yet were we a 
hundred times to essay that usual journey from West- 
minster to the forlorn, yet peopled domain where the 
path finds ending, always there would await us the 
reward of some new picture, jealously to be hoarded by 
the lover of Thames in his treasure-house of memories. 

Joyfully faring forth, we thread the mean streets that 
cluster close under the shadow of Westminster; there- 
after for a delightful space we may follow the shining 
ribbon of the river. ; 

In the grey light the steely water throws from its 
million facets a diamond brightness; until the red sun, 
going lower, paints rubies upon every murky ripple; 
and silver and crimson light, in quivering flakes, dances 
upon the shining black bargesides; they with rusty sails 
outspread to the sunset breeze, dropping slowly down 
the river, wailed over by the screaming gulls. In London’s 
river is very much of the soul of London; some- 
times it is joyous, but more often wistful; sometimes 
tragic, not seldom sinister and menacing; always its 
aspect has in it something secret, the strange and com- 
pelling fascination of a mystery imperfectly divined. 

Were it a white and splendid stream, in which th2 
blue sky hung mirrored, there were need, as now there 
is none, for splendour of marble and white scrubbed 
stone, and frippery of ornament; but the beauty of 
London has in it so many elements of ugliness that it is 
never in danger of seeming merely pretty ; always there is 
a grandeur in it, a sense of strength, of power, however 
evil; it is the beauty of darkness; and London’s river, 
so unmistakably a townsman’s river, is yet impossible 
of degeneration into a mere highway of traffic, a device 
invented for the convenience of coal merchants. For 
the most part, it is a grey stream, winding tortuously 
past the irregular dusky line of warehouse and factory, 
under a colourless sky; and the dark barges strike only 
a deeper note in the harmony; which is forever redeemed 
from any possibility of monotony, by reason of the 
presence of living water. 

Once, when mist hung over the streets, a sulphurous, 
acrid vapour, blinding the eyes and torturing the throat 
of the wayfarer, then the river, becoming more than 
wontedly a mysterious and secret goddess, from whose 
mocking face gleamed transiently an evil triumph, gave 
this picture. Over the half-seen water moves stealthily 
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@ little boat, whose owner, a shadowy, unkempt figura, 
propels it unsteadily forward, his one oar a fragment 
of drift-wood, dank and rotten. Constantly he leans to a 
perilous angle from his crazy rocking craft, and laying 
hold upon some indefinable heap of driftage, he hauls 
it carefully aboard. Hither and thither, following the 
eddies, goes the strange figure, looming close inshore, Lost 
in the mirk, re-appearing at some clearer region in mid- 
stream; doubtless a harmless fellow enough, diligently 
gathering his lean harvest; yet, unwillingly, we per- 
ceive that to us his every action is eloquent of nameless 
evil; and suddenly we know him for what he is—Rogue 
Riderhood, whose very counterpart, Oharles Dickens, 
leaning as we lean over the stone parapet, saw and limned 
irretrievably a villain. Since when to all of us who still 
acknowledge the spell of the magician of common things, 
the innocent winnowers of jetsam bear unwittingly the 
brand of ruffianism, and their very presence whispers to 
us suggestions of sinister import. 

Another picture returns, revealed at sunset on a clear 
winter's day. Over the stark lines of the bridge hangs 
a faint quivering curl of smoke; very plainly it takes 
the form of a beautiful woman, whose lithe limbs dance 
and curvet upon the ambient air, whose slender arms uplift 
in the fervour of her dance, whose long hair floats in 
sweeping lines about the swaying form. It is the soul 
of a dancer, light of heart, light-footed as gossamer, 
aspiring upward through the rosy-and-golden sunset; 
although a low and thunderous murmuring, growing 
momently distant, betrays the mundane inspiration of 
the fugitive vision. 

Also there abides the memory of a summer evening’s 
picture; the sunset gold yet lambent in the distant sky, 
and painting pools of clear amber in the still spaces of 
the river; the tide is low, and the foreground a mud-flat, 
full of changing lights, all paddled over with the little . 
scrambling feet of sea-gulls who perch there, fifty together, 
sea-birds who for love of London’s river are content to 
forsake the sea. Close at hand is the inevitable beauty 
of abraded wharf-piles, of anchors, bright orange with 
rust, half buried in the mud; over the river, grey against 
the sky, the sober trees of Battersea Park, and suddenly, 
above the water, rise up the startled gulls, a white con- 
fusion of innumerable flashing wings; a Japanese artist 
should make this picture, because of the birds in it; he, 
no other, will be content to give the patient labour that 
can define a silver bird’s wing clear against a silver sky. 

Again, of a winter’s afternoon, we take the river way ; 
the snow has fallen overnight, and the towering factory 
has become a fairy palace; white merchandise of the pixy 
pedlars lies in tumbled heaps upon the wharves. Every 
gaunt barge, lying up at some wharf-side, outlined in 
white, is a magic barque, whose clustered crystal treasure, 
glimmering like countless jewels in the pale winter sun, 
is forever falling riverward in gleaming flakes, as the 
white gulls perch and fly about the edges of the decks. 
Only round about the highway of the river may snow in 
London retain for any long space its first white wonder. 

We come again, when the snows are forgotten, when 
the river trees take a tender green, when the sun is of 
spring, and the leaping wonder of the young months is 
vivid in the water. 

This picture can only be painted by a Frenchman, and 
he of the moderns, a painter of light and sir, without 
sentiment, or visible emotion. For this is the mood that 
he must capture. An April sky of white evanescent cloud 
and fleoting buoyant blue; dancing river, flaked and 
streaked with gold; the long and curving line of the 
river trees, their young leaves emerald against the faint 
sapphire of the sky; and at the end of the vista, one spot 
of glowing colour, where an old Chelsea pensioner moves 
slowly between young trees and young leaping water, 
pensively happy in the caressing ardours of the April sun. 
Yet this is not the note of London’s river; and they who 
walk by it shall love best its greyer aspect; for two last 
pictures we must first set foot on the path’s beginning 
at sunset in the winter; then shall we come at dusk past 
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the grave-yard of dead ships; the sorrowful place of 
histories whose every scented timber-baulk is redolent 
of the sea. 

There with imperturbable majestic looks there front 
the gazer the stern faces of the leaders who no more may 
lead; the calmly smiling Britannias and Aphrodites whose 
robes are borne out stiffly upon some ghostly breeze. 
They have endured unchanged the splendours of count- 
less tempests, and the challenging thunder of the enemy’s 
guns, that they might keep guard in this place over the 
bones of the ships that were theirs, slowly effaced by 
the persistent London rain, and given by the land-winds 
to rottenness and decay. The darkness grows; silverly 
out of the night gleams the long curved line of the lamps ; 
suddenly before us, only waiting the master-hand that 
shall prison in painted canvas its fantastic beauty, appears 
a Whistler nocturne. All the river is dark; the line 
of the wharfs shows mistily upon the further bank; but 
clear in the distance rise the four towering chimneys 
that dominate the Chelsea river by night; and near at 
hand move the figures of toiling men, lit up, distorted, 
played upon by flickering torch-flare, that sends bright 
leaping gold reflections into the intense night of the water 
beneath the wharf. Under the upstanding piles, what 
mysteries of velvet darkness; but all the near water is a 
dazzle of broken flame, that plays in confused and mon- 
strous shadows about the dark outlines of the workers; 
and faintly seen, yet dominant from the distance, rise 
greyly the four towering smoke-stacks—a veritable 
apotheosis of labour. These nocturnes are the subtlest, 
the most potent of all the river’s enthralments; at night, 
when the ruck of her wayfarers are already shut away 
within four walls, she prepares her most wonderful pic- 
tures; for London’s river is veritably a river of dark- 
ness, whose colours are purple and silver, grey and gold, 
whose beauty is of gaunt outlines half-hidden by the 
mists of twilight, of long cool shadows, and of changing, 
fugitive lights. 








REVIEWS 
THE HIBBERT IDEALISTS 


Jesus or Christ? Eighteen Essays by various Writers. 
The Hibbert Journal Supplement, 1909. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 5s. net.) 


We find concentrated in this volume of essays the most 
dangerous, because the most anti-Christian and illogical, 
onslaught which has ever been made, or ever can be 
made, not only against the Catholic Church, but against 
the Perfection or Absolute Unity of our Lord’s Divinity. 
As a universal challenge of the ‘historical consciousness 
of man to the historical consciousness of God, it there- 
fore demands the profoundest criticism which our histori- 
cal sense of God can oppose to it. In the month of January 
of the current year “the Rev.” R. Roberts, of Bradford, 
created a stir in the sphere of thought by what was deemed 
a remarkable article which appeared in the pages of the 
Hibbert Journal. It was an appeal for religious consist- 
ency, and was made under the title of “ Jesus or Christ?” 
Within a week .of publication replies and criticisms, eulo- 
gies and condemnations, began to pour in from all quar- 
ters. And, according to the editorial preface of this book, 
the stream even now, after an interval of months, continues 
to flow. Indeed, so pronounced was the interest of the 
entire thinking world that the proprietors of the Hibbert 
Journal considered it desirable to enlist the services of 
certain notable men, in order to obtain an authoritative 
judgment upon the great issue involved. Moreover, com- 
petence in this matter was not deemed to be constituted 
by scholarship alone, so that in the numerous arguments 
compiled in the Supplement sent to us for review we have 
the clashing of heterogeneous ideas. We have the names 
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of eighteen distinguished writers, each writer representing 
independent views. 

Now, interesting and suggestive as these arguments 
may be, they prove nothing except the impotence of their 
own independence. It is not to be denied that every one 
of these brilliant sophists possesses a certain logical 
ground of argument, but, if logic has ever proved any- 
thing at all, it has proved this, that knowledge and there- 
fore consciousness is not made up of historical sequences, 
otherwise we should be in possession of an external as welt 
as an internal sense of fact. ‘We should, as an example, 
be conscious of the sun’s origin as well as of the sun’s heat. 
And which of our learned contributors can prove that 
material objection creates a sense of material subjection? 


Coming to the question at issue, it may be said that 
they all possess a knowledge of their subject, but mot one 
of them possesses a knowledge of their object. How, 
therefore, can they hope to arrive at any logical or irre- 
fragable results? ; 

The Founder of Christianity is their subject, and their 
object is to expose His Divinity. This they attempt to do 
merely through a knowledge of Apostolic teaching—from 
an objective or scriptural sense of what Paul, Luke, or 
John say, and not from any objective sense of logic or 
self-knowledge which they themselycs possess. Have 
they, then, no s«if-knowledge—no reai ground for their 
logical ideas? If history discovers Apostolic flaws or 
weaknesses, why did not these gentlemen, seeing thut 
they all aspire to be recognised as able leaders of thought, 
leave Holy Scripture alone, and give us some profound 
and really valuable thought? Taking the whole of the 
arguments of this volume, what, indeed, do they prove? 
Nothing but the bare fact that Jesus, as Christ, was not a 
historical Personality at all, and that therefore the 
Apostolic Synopsis or New Testament idealisation of Him 
is fundamentally incomplete and needs scientific substan- _ 
tiation. But the world has been aware of this great fact 
since Jesus became absolutely and not merely historically 
united with the Father; that is to say, since the Resurrec- 
tion; and, at this time of day, it neither wanted Mr. 
Roberts’s article, nor these supplementary ones, to make 
a fact of it. With all this spurious intellectual verbosity 
—and it has yet to be shown that our knowledge of to-day 
is profounder than that of the Apostolic age, or, for that 
matter, any other age—the book utterly fails in throwing 
additional light upon the stupendous problem which for 
twenty centuries has vexed the mind of man, simply 
because it is not composed of knowledge but of ideas. 
Thus, in the place of the Apostolic limits to Catholicism 
we have to-day a Catholic confusion of Apostolic values, 
or, in other words, a sectarian chaos. Because the Apostles 
themselves happened to be men, and, as such, gave to pos- 
terity an ideal or human exposition of the Master’s 
Divinity, is hardly a sane or rational reason for disputing 
about the fact of His God-head. 

Neither does it constitute a sufficient reason for us on 
our part to add to Apostolic weaknesses the confusing 
varieties of our own particular ideas. Such a process is 
not a process of knowledge, but of fiction or romance. 
Mr. R. Roberts, who gave movement to this irrelevant 
question of Christian purity and Christian love, even 
has the courage to assume that the modern world is, in a 
logical sense, larger and wider. Does the man really 
know what he is talking about? A world, though it pro- 
duces such professedly intellectual men as Mr. Roberts, and 
(we might add) the writers of this book, is, to our mind, 
in a very crude state of knowledge when it swallows such 
libertine idiosyncracies as are contained in this Supple- 
ment of Free-thought. Thus, the most glaring idiosyn- 
cracy is the question which the writers have attempted 
to answer. It assumes that, physicglly, Christ stands for 
God, but, intellectually, or as Jesus, He stands for man. 
All the Apostles thought so except one, but they were 
blind to the trap because of their simple faith and not 
because of their arrogant unbelief. The exception alluded 
to was John, the bosom disciple of the Christ, who was not 
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blind to the trap, and therefore exposed its dangers in the 
Prologue to his Gospel. We re-assert that a world which 
can credit such insanity is in a bad way, and, with such 
leading lights of Christian theology, we can hardly wonder 
at the surprising strides in Nonconformity, Free 
thought, Agnosticism, Atheism, Pragmaticism, Spiritual- 
ism, and every other charlatan “ism,” not forgetting 
Spookism or Devilism. 

Now, since his argument is a comparative argument, 
Mr. Roberts must have some kind of acquaintance with 
the great Classic age. Was it really, as he seems to 
think, such an ignorant or unscietific age, Has Mr. 
Roberts ever heard of Aristotle? He was what Mr. 
Roberts would term a Pagan, while Mr. Roberts, we sup- 
pose, is a Christian. Yet Aristotle taught a truth which 
even the intellectual world of to-day, though it is larger 
and wider, cannot or. will not understand. Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non prius in sensus. If, therefore, there 
are Christian thinkers who, like all Idealists, wish to 
maintain a difference (duality) between body and soul, 
why on earth do they not join the Spiritualists, or open 
a bureau similar to Julia’s, or even join the Mahatmas 
or Christian (we should term them Heathen) Scientists? 
They are not Christians, and have no just right to be hold- 
ing sacred posts in the Catholic Church, not to speak of 
the sacrilege in making a living by holding such positions. 
It is a very serious matter indeed for the legitimate 
Church, and time that some clear and irrefragable criticism 
was made to keep the Divine fabric of our spiritual salva- 
tion from being completely destroyed by such base selfish- 
ness. It reeks and stinks with the corruptions of Devil- 
dom. 

The question to be answered, if, as these prime exponents 
of knowledge seem to think, there is a question to be 
answered, is not the one which they have been worrying 
their empty brains about, since the question of the volume 
is not merely irrelevant but irreverent. For, in the face 
of it, in order to reconcile the statements that Jesus knew 
as God and spoke as Man, you have first got to discover 
&@ universal unity with a universal difference. You have 
got to conceive of an absolute consciousness, with an abso- 
lute nebula or tabula rasa. Scientifically—and we mention 
this because, among the intellects that argue upon this 
irrelevant question, we find the name of a certain great 
scientist included who holds the Principalship of Bir- 
mingham University—scientifically, we say, you have 
got to discover a physical genesis of physics, or, in other 
words, the dynamic ultimate of electricity. Until Sir 
Oliver Lodge can give us the total of the conserved 
(organic) energy of the universe, it would be wise on his 
part, and on the part of other scientists too, to keep a 
silent tongue with respect to matters of Divinity, unless, 
indeed, they are really able to reply to such questions 
apart from any self-contradiction. The logical absurdity 
of Mr. Roberts’s question is most apparent. I£ he desired 
consistency in religious thought, he certainly went the 
wrong road to obtain it. The question which he ought 
to have formulated was not whether there was an ideal or 
nominal difference, as Logos-Bearer or Son, but whether 
there was a real, physical, or universal difference, as 
Logos-Source or Father. If, in the Flesh, He was God 
the Father (Logos-Source), then we shall find no physical 
flaw in God the Idea or Son (Logos-Bearer). We shall 
find Him God-Conscious—both physically and mentally 
Perfect. 


On the other hand, if, in the Flesh, He (Jesus) was not 
God the Father, then we shall find a physical flaw in the 
God Son-ship. We shall find Jesus the Logos-Bearer like 
man—self-dominant. Here we. have the irrefragable 
ground of Christian Divinity—irrefragable because of the 
utter impossibility of denying the Perfect Unity of the 
Master. It is irrelevant fatuosity to introduce Apostolic 
idealism into discussions about the Deity, as it creates 
the same confusion which Mosaic ‘idealism fostered in the 
Judaic Church. 

Now, to completely overthrow these adverse critics, as 
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well as to expose the real ground of Christian and Jewish 
unity, it will be necessary to make this irrefragable basis 
quite clear. Thus, there can be no question of a mis- 
understanding, either scientifically or logically, with re- 
spect to the physical and therefore common basis of 
Divinity of either Christ or Moses, since every one of us 
is involved in the physical Absolute or Cosmos, as Darwin 
has proved in a dynamic or mechanical form (“Origin of 
Species ”), and Hegel has proved in @ dialectic or intel- 
lectual form (“The Phenomenology ”). 

Anyone who is mad or foolish enough to deny this Divine 
or Supreme Source of either Christ or Moses, simply 
denies the fact of his own bodily existence. This kind of 
individual, in fact, may be said to be wandering about in a 
state of self-emptiness. He is like the poor bat which flies 
through the air yet sees nothing. He exists, but he has 
no foothold upon existence. Such a poor blind, lost 
individual is your Free-thinker. A king, if you like, as 
far as self-consciousness is concerned, but a fool and a 
king combined, because he denies the very source of his 
existence—he believes in nothing but negation. We as- 
sume, therefore, that the learned and temperate professors 
who have contributed to this volume do not wish to be 
classed in such a category of fooldom, so that they must 
perforce admit, without any further attempts at vain and 
irrelevant disputation, that the physical basis of Chris- 
tianity, viz., the Christ or Birth Origin, was a Divine 
Source. 


If they are not satisfied, the fact remains irrefragable 
upon strictly scientific evidence, and true Christians need 
not be worried by the mere personal irrelevances of those 
who advance opposition—scientific or otherwise. Mr. 
R. Roberts cries from his soul for consistency. We trust 
he will be consoled by this ground of Divine dimension. 
But before we leave the Real, Immanent, or Christ basis 
of Omnipotence, and come to the Ideal, Transcendent, or 
Jesus basis of Divinity, it is urgent that criticism should 
be made in respect to the above-mentioned irrelevances to 
scientific consistency. 

For as long as these irrelevances are credited with any 
authoritative importance, so long will there exist difficul- 
ties with the Divine reconciliation of Jesus with Christ. 
In other words, until scientific sophistry or fiction is de- 
stroyed it will be impossible to give a clear exposition of 
the relations between God the Father and God the Son. 

All Christendom should support this battle for scientific 
consistency, for, seeing that scientific error or sophistry 
must give freedom to every other kind of deceit and char- 
latanism, the vital argument of our Christian Faith rests 
upon the very foundations of Physical Science. At the 
present day, because there appears to be no Discretional 
Court of Science, we find absolute nonsense circulated and 
accepted as truth, simply because it emanates from scien- 
tists themselves. Mr. Roberts even endeavours to make 
a great display of scientific knowledge by talking about 
pre-evolution days, yet, as a matter of fact, he would fing 
no small difficulty in an attempt to reconcile his prepos- 
terous conception of our modern intellectual chaos with 
ancient or classic intellectual organisation. For even 
mental evolution, he must admit, must be systematic. 
Where, therefore, does his systematic or evolutionary link 
exist between the profundity of Socratic thought and the 
crudity of Hibbertian thought? Socratic idealism was 
logical, or, in other words, scientific. Hibbertian idealism 
—and did it deal with any other question than this Holy 
or Divine question, it would be just the same—is illogical, 
or, in other words, empty verbosity. 

Socrates was so great a man that he would never have 
opened his lips to waste words, what more to juggle with 
them. Darwin, in Physics, was no greater scientist than 
Socrates was in Metaphysics. Neither was guilty of nar- 
row exposition. Yet, in the face of this hard fact, we are 
rapidly being led towards Bedlam, through the officious 
attempts of dull and mechanical thinkers to answer ques- 
tions the full meaning of which their small intellects can- 
not grasp. Worse than this, for they pose as original or 
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great minds, and thus subject the grand and universal 
foundation of logic to. an illogical, because narrow and 
mean, sense of objection. Darwin, as a matter of fact, 
held particular views, but he never forced them down 
the throats of the ignorant as scientific food. He rose 
above self, and possessed a sense of honour, and did not 
desire the spurious glories of the charlatan. However this 
may be, it is an indisputable fact that, in the days when 
Science did possess a Discretional Court, even if it simply 
consisted of one or two transcending intellects, the physi- 
cal basis of life was held to be a universal basis. Indeed, 
it was not simply held to be so, but was absolutely proved 
to be universal. And even if we turn from Physics and 
come to Common Sense, it must still remain a universal 
basis of development. For Common Sense as well as 
Physical Science tells us that there is no particularisation 
of Substance, otherwise there would be a sensible or phy- 
siological source or ‘beginning to Matter as well as to 
Mind. But cells which constitute the physical basis of 
life have only one dimension of uniformity—an enveloping 
dimension or tissue—however much their contents may be 
given to variation. Yet we find authoritative support 
given to the spurious idea that the cell or tissue which 
constitutes the physical, or chemical, or dynamic, or nega- 
live basis of life (whichever term you care to use) is the 
physiological ground of uniform life, instead of the ground 
of the uniform difference (vital envelope) of life. 

These facts are of supreme and stupendous importance 
to those who dare to argue upon Life and Death matters, 
especially upon such a vital question as whether the 
Founder of our Catholic Belief was or was not a Divine 
Saviour. Anyone, of course, is at liberty to dare anything, 
but when it comes to such a matter as criticising the Chris- 
tian truth of Sacramental Holiness (the Divinity of Christ’s 
Body and the Absolute Sacrifice of Jesus’ Blood), the 
authors of such criticism must not expect to receive milk 
and water treatment when they themselves appeal to judg- 
ment. The Catholic Church was not instituted for the 
benefit of their irrelevant quibblings. Neither is the Sacra- 
mental commemoration of the Lord’s Bloody Sweat and 
Real Agony to be made a matter of Ideal Catholicism, 
however much the consaience of Nonconformity may con- 
strue it as such. It will be when Science actually and 
not ideally develops a vital positive from a vital negative 
that Christianity will receive its death-blow, and not 
before. Because certain idealists hope in time to open a 
Creation Laboratory, is no reason why the sane world 
should be tricked from its hold upon Experience and 
Common Sense. 

Leaving the Physical or Immanent ground, and coming 
to the Baptismal, or Transcendent basis of Christ’s Son- 
ship (God’s Ideality), which, under the Logos Formula of 
Jesus, is the Divine Source which is under dispute, we 
ought to discover, if the Apostles are to be accused with 
any false witnessing, a historic contradiction in the whole 
or Divine Personality. In other words, if the New Testa- 
ment is mere romance, as the intellectual gods appear to 
think to-day, we ought to find a flaw in the Unity between 
Father and Son—Body and Mind. Where is the flaw in 
this Unity? It is utter folly to look for this flaw else- 
where than in the Christ Himself. It is wholly irrelevant 
to appeal, as these writers have done, to Apostolic weak- 
ness, or to their own petty ideas. The question resolves 
itself thus: Did Jesus preach what the Christ did not or 
could not do} He said He came from God the father. We 
all derive our being from God the Father. He came to 
heal the sick, to give sight to the blind, to make the lame 
walk. Did He not do these things? He came as God, as a 
Saviour, to give life. Did he not raise up Lazarus and 
Jairus’ daughter from the dead, as a proof of His Divine 
and Life-giving Powers? In point of fact, there was no 
distinction, and eould be no distinction, between God the 
Father and God the Son, otherwise the earthly life of the 
Son would have been cqntradictory to (not in Unity with) 
the Heavenly life of the Father. 


The Logical question of these quibbling unbelievers 
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ought to have been this question: Did the Ideal Christ 
(Jesus the Son) belie the Absolute or Perfect Nature of 
the Real Christ (God the Father)? Emphatically no, and 
as a matter of Apostolic fact and Jewish (Old Testament) 
prediction there was a Genesis connection or Divine Logos 
Unity between the Divine Reality and the Divine Idea— 
between the Act of Man’s Creation and the Act of Man’s 
Salvation. Do these idealists imagine for a moment that 
the Son of God, or, in other words, the Divine Logos or 
Word Bearer, could be in any way different from the 
Father, viz., from God’s Consciousness of the Word? 


Are they so mad as to imagine that God’s Suffering was 
merely Ideal, Human, Verbal, Metaphysical, or Conscien- 
tious Suffering ?* 

How would they account for the Real, Physical, or 
Bloody Sweat Passion of the Christ, which was accom- 
panied by those stupendous and awful forms of Cosmic 
disturbance and darkness? 

Astronomical science supplies proofs, which we ourselves 
are able to produce, that such historically admitted phe- 
nomena were not the mere results of a solar eclipse, but 
the results of distinct and, as far as astronomical science 
is concerned, inexplicable physical change. Finally, we 
would ourselves ask for consistency, and not only in Reli- 
gion, Logic, and Physics, but in Biology, Pathology, and 
Astronomy. For, if Christ taught Divine Physics, there 
can be no vital truth or value in Bacteriological ideas, 
otherwise there would be a Divine micro-organisation (be- 
ginning and end) of life. Also, as far as Astronomy is 
concerned, there can be no truth in a plurality of uni- 
verses, otherwise there would be a Divine form of Divinity 
—a time limit to Eternity. 

By all means, therefore, as Mr. Roberts asks, let us 
have consistency, but let it be sound and logical into the 
bargain. There has been a cry of many voices, of strange 
tongues, but, after all, there is really no cause for fear. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES 


The Hills and the Vale. By Rrcwarp Jayrerms. (Duck- 
worth. 6s.) ; 

One hardly hoped for new material, unpublished essays 
from Richard Jefferies, the man whose early work was so 
unpromising, and whose later work was so unique. But 
three unpublished essays are here, together with fifteen 
recovered from the oblivion of the back numbers of maga- 
zines, where they have probably been little noticed since 
the time of their appearance. These papers were written 
between 1875 and 1885, and show like no other single 
volume of his, his development during those most im- 
portant years of his life—a development from a provincial 
reporter to a poet. Not only are they of interest from 
the light they throw upon the growth of Jefferies, but the 
last four papers are perhaps equal to the best of those 
which he collected and republished during his lifetime. 

Perhaps he passed over some of the earlier essays 
because they contain phrases and passages that he had 
worked up again elsewhere. In “The Choosing of a Gun” 
The passage about the pleasure of having the freedom of 
the woods with a wheel-lock reappears in an altered form 
in “The Amateur Poacher”; while the observation that 
“Pure colour almost always gives the idea of fire, or 
rather, it is perhaps as if a light shone through as well as 
the colour itself” has been used in another context. 

The development of Jefferies as a writer was slow, his 
summer was a late one. “He was bred entirely on Eng- 
Tish, and in a very late paper he could be so hazy about the 
meaning of illiterate as to say that the labourers ‘never 
were illiterate mentally; they are now no more illiterate 
in the partial sense of book-knowledge.’ He was no 
scholar, and his somewhat frequent allusions to the gods 
of Greece and Egypt have an indefinable quality >f 





* All the above térms are synonymous of the Logos, Baptismal, or 
Jesus form. 
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wrengness. As a journalist, at first he had neither a man- 
ner nor a matter of his own; and the provincial reporter 
in him was long in dying. In the story of Swindon 
ce) in this volume the town is ‘the very abode of the 

yelops.’” At Swindon “a music-hall has been opened, 
where for threepence the workman may listen to the dulcet 
strains of London artistes.” In “Unequal Agriculture” 
and “Village Organisation,” which belong to the same 
period, he is still far from being a master of language, 
and he drops into heavy and graceless phrases, and on 
occasion into “sluggish and customary euphemisms like 
‘a few calves find their way to the butcher.’” “Village 
Churches” and “ Marlborough Forest” are the earliest of 
Jefferies’ later manner that have survived, and show a 
blending of the old and new. “ Here, for the first time, it 
might occur to a student of the man that he is more than 
his words express,” though there are lapses, such as his 
description of a picnic: “There are certain spots even in 
this grand solitude consecrated to Cytherea and Bacchus, as 
he is now worshipped in champagne. And where can grace- 
ful forms look finer, happy eyes more bright, than in this 
natural ball-room, under the incomparable roof of blue, 
supported upon living columns of stately trees?” In “The 
Birds of Spring” (1884), and the “Spring of the Year” 
(written 1881) we have Jefferies’ simpler prose which 
seems like artless conversation—informal talk addressed 
to the amateur naturalist. 


“TI like sparrows,” he writes, “and am always glad to 
hear them chirp; the house seems still and quiet after 
their nesting-time, when they leave us for the wheatfields, 
where they stay the rest of the summer. What happy days 
they have among the ripening corn.” 


“Vignettes from Nature” (1895) were written at the 
period of which the “Story of My Heart” is the crown of 
expression—the period of mysticism, of awakening, which 
gives their appeal and significance to “The Dawn,” “The 
Sun and the Brook,” “ Nature and Eternity,” and “ On the 
Downs.” 


“ Stoop and touch the earth,” he writes, “and receive 
its influences; touch the flower, and feel its life; face the 
wind, and have its meaning; let the sunlight fall on the 
open hand, as if you could hold it; something may be 
grasped from them, all invisible yet strong. It is the 
sense of a wider existence. This sense of absorbing 
something from earth, and flower, and sunlight, is like 
hovering on the verge of some great truth. The 
intense feeling caused by the sunshine, by the flowers and 
distant sea is an increased consciousness of our own life. 
. . . From the blue hill lines, from the dark copses on 
the ridges, the shadows on the combes, from the apple- 
sweet wind and rising grasses, from the leaf issuing out 
of the bud to question the sun—there comes out of all 
these an influence which forces the heart to lift itself in 
earnest and purest desire. The soul knows itself and 
would live its own life.” In these last papers Jefferies is 
everywhere full of a vague aspiration and hope, a sense 
of “the meaning of the grass and leaves, of the tree and 
sweet waters” that seems to hover on the confines of 
thought, and yet perpetually elude him. 


“A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 


It is this combination of sensuousness and exaltation, this 
groping towards a wider existence, that produces a beauty 
perhaps peculiar to Jefferies, as Mr. Thomas suggests in 
his interesting and judicious introduction. And in this 
mood the language of Jefferies has a peculiar “gait,” a 
pleading and dying cadence, as original and musical as 
Sir Thomas Browne’s, where the effect of the mere sound 
is indissolubly combined with the thought behind the 
sound; and the style of Jefferies becomes perfected as his 
“vision and the faculty divine” grew and developed—the 
style is the man. 
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Lhe International Art Series. The Great English Masters, 
Frite Boehle, Delacroix, Degas. (Fisher Unwin. 5s, 
net each.) 





Tuese are amongst the first numbers of a new series of 
art books, printed, as a proof-reader has observantly 
pointed out, in Germany, and no one but a proof-reader 
would have observed the mistake which occurs in the 
notice printed opposite the first page of each number, here 
left unspecified to exercise the observation of the curious. 
A glance at the text of any number, for Mr. Edward 
Hutton’s is not now included, shows that it was also 
written in Germany, for it bristles with Teutonicisms, 
although in two instances it was originally written in 
French. This does not prevent the matter from being 
thoughtful, nor the writers from conveying their mean- 
ing fairly clearly, and style is not an essential in publica- 
tions of this kind. They are mainly picture-books, and 
the present illustrations are much above the average of 
those printed in England, and the whole works are better 
and more attractively produced. The general editor does 
not show much sense of proportion in the choice of sub- 
jects, for he balances the whole school of great English 
Masters with the work of Herr Fritz Boehle. This is 
scarcely fair to Herr Boehle, an interesting artist, who, 
if we mistake not, is practically unknown in England, 
and appears at a disadvantage in so very comprehensive 
a comparison. Our unfamiliarity with his work will make 
the number devoted to it the most interesting to English- 
men which has yet appeared. Herr Rudolph Klein 
criticises Herr Boehle carefully and sympathetically. The 
illustrations show that Herr Boehle has studied enthusi- 
astically an admirable school, the great and lesser German 
Masters of engraving. Many of his prints, especially the 
earlier, show that he studied them too closely, for they 
are too evidently derived. In others he translates Jean 
Francois Millet into their terms, but he has a certain 
solid realism of his own, quite devoid of Millet’s senti- 
ment. Far the best of his pictures seem to be those in 
which the influence of the German Masters is apparent, 
though much more assimilated than in his engravings, 
particularly the “ Reitender Bauer im Landschaft,” and 
the “Portrait of a Woman” printed on the same page, 
which appear to be his best works. The designs of his 
more ambitious pictures are not remarkable. 

Delacroix has never received sufficient recognition in 
England, if he ought to be ranked in the place assigned to 
him by such critics as Gautier, and still more Baudelaire, 
whose enthusiastic homage has rather eclipsed him. M. 
Camille Mauclair, who writes the text, has a difficult task 
in appealing to the English public. It it not unfamiliar 
with Delacroix, but unmoved by his genius. 


Degas is well summed up by M. Georges Grappe :— 


His vision and his rendering are alike persona: ; possessing 
au acuity of sight which is prodigious and a modernity which 
is both broad and minute, he has expressed movement, gesture, 
and light with a precision, a sincerity, and a technical skill 
which become more and more astonishing the more closely we 
consider his work—a work which is sad, doubtless, if we regard 
it superficially, from the point of view of the story it tells, but 
which, if we go below the surface and seek for an rsthetic joy, 
is superbly instinct with life and art. 


The brawny and contorted ballerines of Degas, in alt 
their violent activity, are so much better known than 
his open-air scenes of race-courses and the like, with 
their more restrained movement, their wide skies and- 
their flood of bright or tender light, or than his vivid 
portraits, that a good proportion of these more natural 
subjects are wisely included among the illustrations. 


As to the great English Masters, enough hes beer 
written on the subject to satisfy general readers, unless 
they should be interested in a German view of them, and 
Herr Fritz Stshl’s admiration cannot be blamed as 
‘deficient. 
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It is surely unnecessary to interpret the subjects of the 
illustrations in three languages. ‘lhe purchaser of such 
works as these, whichever be his nationality, is surely 
sufficiently intelligent to discover the subject, if stated 
in either language, when the illustration is before him. 
So much information is trying to his temper. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Amiens Cathedral and Mr. Bilsun’s Rejoinder. By W. H. 
Goopyzar, Royal Insfitute of British Architects. 


Tue reviewer of a former pamphlet by Mr. Goodyear, of 
which the field was Rheims Cathedral, expressed in the 
AcaDEMY sympathy with his theory, and the opinion that 
the arguments which he advanced in support of it entitled 
him to serious consideration. This he has apparently 
received in Americs, and to a measure in Scotland, for 
he tells us in his present pamphlet that the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association devoted “550 linear feet of hang- 
ing space to a condensed choice from Brooklyn Museum 
exhibits of architectural refinements.” The large collec- 





tion at Brooklyn is due to Mr. Goodyear’s industry. The | 


Jayman may need to be reminded that architectural refine- 
ments are the subject of Mr. Goodyear’s theory, and 
may be broadly described as the deflexions from the 
straight which are found both in the ground plans and 
the vertical lines of ancient buildings—notably in the 
great churches of Northern France, which, in a wide field 
of observation, forms Mr. Goodyear’s peculiar fold. He 
maintains that these deflexions were purposely designed, 
and are not accidental or caused by subsidence. His 
present pamphlet is beyond the range of these pages, for 
it is too purely technical to be generally interesting. It 
resumes a long and somewhat heated controversy with 
Mr. Bilson, which they have been carrying on in the 


Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. | 


Mr. Bilson, an architect whose marked abilities have as 
yet had more opportunities of showing themselves in 
writing than in the designing of great buildings, certainly 
treats Mr. Goodyear with less consideration than he 
deserves, and should probably—if he does not regard 


controversy as an end in itself—have attacked him with | 


more circumspection and precision, for he is a highly 
equipped snd persistent champion of his theory. The 
controversy is likely to continue indefinitely, since the 
champions do not seem able to agree on a field known 
to both, Mr. Goodyear objecting that phenomena appear- 
ing at Beverly Minster, which is unknown to him, cannot 
affect his judgment of phenomena at Amiens, so long 
as he has no other testimony than Mr. Bilson’s that they 
are identical in kind and do not arise from dissimilar 
causes. ~ 


Swifthand. A new, simple, and rapid method of writing, 
invented by the Rr. Hon. Siz Epwarp Crarxg, K.C. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1s.) 


Ir was announced some time ago that Sir Edward Clarke 
was busy inventing a new alphabet, and people wondered 
how his legal duties and political interests left him time 
or inclination for such a pastime. His neat little pam- 
*phlet is more interesting to the curious than its subject 
promises, and he writes quite an attractive introduction 
recalling the germs of shorthand created by Dr. Timothy 
Bright in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the secret corre- 
apeaeace which was used, and probably contrived by 

alsingham, against Mary Queen of Scots; the infamies 
of Bales, the second great contriver of cryptograms; and 
the ciphers used and invented by Charles I. and the cele- 
brated Marquess of Worcester. But Sir Edward Clarke’s 
invention has nothing to do with secresy, nor, like Pit- 
man’s, with phonetics, nor yet with orthography. He 
‘merely substitutes extremely simple symbols for the 
ordinary latin characters to promote speed. In fact, his 
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symbols are so simple that they are too nearly identical 
to be legible. While the distinctions in all other alphabets 
used are based on form, his are based on measure— 
namely, differences in sixteenths. With the exception 
of the vowels, mere motes in the eye, Sir Edward’s symbols 
are all diagonal strokes from right to left, about half of 
which are minutely distinguished by one-sided  serifs 
at one or other extremity, like. an upright or inverted 7. 
A mind well trained in measuring the credulity of a 
British jury, with its tendency to sleep, might readily 
grasp these finesses, but the ordinary layman will still 
demand the fatigue entailed by curves. For Sir Edward 
states that it is the element of curves in the italic 
characters which tires the hand. On this, and on his 
further statements that children will rejoice in learning 
his swifthand in addition to the italic, that the type- 
writer tortured by bad manuscript will bless it, and that 
it is as legible as any other, he will have to undergs 
severe cross-examination before he will convince any 
jury. Forgers, however, would derive much profit from 
the great counsel’s obliquity, and its adoption would 
effectively abolish a class of charlatans who pretend to 
identify handwriting, for the most eccentric of writers 
could not introduce any character into it. 


FICTION 


An Astral Bridegroom. By R. J. Lees. 


3s. 6d.) 


Tue sub-title of “ An Astral Bridegroom ” is “A Re-incar- 
nation Study,” but the book develops into an improbable 
tale of hypnosis, and re-incarnation is apparently dis- 
credited. Gertrude Harries, a six-year-old child, remem- 
bers a previous existence, in which she was the daughter 
of a labourer and is drowned ‘accidentally in the village 
well. Her father is naturally perplexed as to the extent 
of his parentage, but is assureu that “if the immortal 
part of the child was in her latest birth really and truly 
the daughter of the farm hand at Elmsford, she ceased 
to hold that relationship from the moment she fell into 
the well.” The curtain now “falls and covers an interval 
of twenty years.” Before Gertrude Harries’s marriage, 
Kanisha Rahad, “the great Indian Mahatma,” appears 
on the scene, and at an entertainment cures her of 
neuralgia by hypnotism. So, at the altar shortly after- 
wards she sees the real bridegroom fade away, his place 
being taken by a magnificently dressed Indian prince. 
“Her lips parted as by some superhuman effort, and with 
a scream of piercing agony, such as one might expect to 
hear escape from some lost soul at its first sight of Hell, 
she leaped into the air, then fell ss dead.” On coming 
to herself, she is filled with the horrible certainty that 
she is a married woman. When she breaks this to her 
father, he promptly falls down in an apoplectic fit. Later 
on, her delusion takes a definite form, and she believes 
herself to have been, more than a thousand years ago, 
Aditi, the faithless bride of Visvamitra. She had refused 
to perform swffee as his widow, and the priest had sen- 
tenced her to wander through seven incarnations in which 
every hope should be blasted at the moment of its con- 
summation. At this juncture an omniscient gardener 
(named Solomon Sharp!) begins to attempt to unravel 
the mystery. Miss Harries sees a picture of her astral 
bridegroom in the Royal Academy, and falls down in & 
fainting fit. The artist who painted the picture is 
approached, and when she mects Miss Harries they both 
“remember” a previous (and very painful) existence in 
medieval Rome. But just as the case for pre-existence 
seems substantiated, it vanishes into thin air. Solomon 
Sharp, true to his name, discovers the secret—everything 
is to be attributed to hypnosis, on the part of the 
“Mahatma,” who is wanted at Scotland Yard for many 
daring burglaries! Miss Harries forgets her dream bride- 
groom, and marries an English one.. The conduct of the 
plot, in spite of all absurdities, is dexterous, and the book, 
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with its digressions on occult phenomena, entertaining 
enough. But the style, especially in its higher flights, is 
ridiculous in its pomposity. What are we to make of 
“the missionary who carved a martyr’s crown at the 
hands of a horde’ of savages, bequeathing to his widow 
a large family”? A startling picture in the Royal 
Academy becomes “a flutter in the Temple of Art,” kisses 
are “osculatory advances, more ardent: than discreet,” 
a doctor is “the worthy son of Galen.” 


The Submarine Girl. 
and Co. 6s.) 


‘Tus is a book of lively nonsense for light—very light— 
reading. Suppose an Irish Nihilist, Norah Desmond, “ the 
girl who, while still little more than a child, had written 
poetry in the old Erse, which stirred the Irish people to 
remembrance of great days that had been, the girl who 
had appeared at a Viceregal gathering in Dublin Castle 
‘dressed in national costume, and had sung wild national 
Songs to the strangers from over the seas,” who has now 
become the “ boldest and most picturesque of the Western 
opponents of the Czar”; suppose a treacherous and comic 
Russian, Popplepoff; suppose an enterprising American, 
inventor and owner of the new “Scarlet Submarine.” Let 
these three people be sent on a voyage to Japan for their 
‘own good, in search of adventures, and we get the plot of 
“The Submarine Girl.” In their cruise they meet with 
the Flying Dutchman, who has been flying since 1640, and: 
who shows a natural surprise at the costumes and charac- 
teristics of the twentieth century, and the advertisements 
in the illustrated magazines. The mutiny of the crew of 
the “Amsterdammer,” who demand their arrears of pay 
since 1640, is quelled by the fumes of “ Astakabe,” a mys- 
terious compound discovered in a Japanese laboratory, 
quick as chloroform, and as useful as the magic properties 
of the fairy-tales. Vanderdecken masquerades as an eccen- 
tric English nobleman, with a mania for seventeenth-cen- 
tury yachts, in Cape Town, where his mother-in-law is 
married to the Russian Popplepoff, and finally settles, 
with his crew, as a farmer in South Africa! 
cession of abnormal situations and absurd contretemps the 
“Submarine Girl,” Norah Desmond, marries the Ameri- 
can, and they “sail away to a honeymoon on the Pacific.” 
““But don’t be too sure that it will be a pacific honey- 
moon.” The book is made up of irresponsible nonsense, 
‘but is quite readable—for light reading. 


By Epcar Turner. (Stanley Paul 


Clarinda’s Quest. By Erne. F. Heppix. (Blackie, 6s.) 


A youne girl, Clarinda Courtenay, “with features like the 
Venus de Milo,” after a short time in a picturesque studio 
in Paris (where a great deal of broken English is spoken 
to give it local colour), is obliged by the death of her 
father to leave the “dear shabby, stately rectory.” 
Clarinda and her sister, with twenty pounds a year 
apiece, and an old governess to support, are the usual 
girl heroines, faced with want. She calls on her uncle, 
Lord Charles Courtenay (who has a saying that “ugly 
women should be shot by the bishop of the diocese”), 
and begs to be lent his empty London house, that will 
not let. They wait there for something to turn up. The 
“younger sister finds there is a mysterious chamber in the 
next house behind a baize door—a door that eventually 
leads to marriage with a baronet. Clarinda “pines to be 
in, right in, the charmed circle” of society, and makes 
her first success by going, like Cinderella, to a ball to 
which she is not invited. Finally she, too, marries a 
baronet, though three lives have to be swept away ruth- 
lessly as pawns from a chessboard, that the sisters may 
“obtain their heart’s desire.” The men and women of 
the world are fearful and wonderful—from Lady Luttrell, 
~with her “heart of diamond,” to the Jacobite “ Duke of 
Castle Blanco and St. Rules ”—and their language is in 
the tradition of melodrama. “Little Betty,” soliloquizes 
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one character, “ you draw a man back from the abyss— 
the doubt of all women. For your pure sake I cannot 
curse her or all your sex—though she sent’ a sword 
through my heart.” It is the kind of book that is written 


for girls. 
The Empress of the Andes. By Fuorence Wane. 
(Werner Laurie. 2s.) 


Turis is a harmless sensational novel. : The villain, a person 
called “‘ the Honourable Herbert Amington,” or sometimes, 
briefly, “the Honourable Herbert,” is guardian to Vis- 
count Amington, frequently called “The Viscount” and 
encourages him in his habits of dissipation. Luckily for 
Lord Amington, he sees at a music-hall an artiste who 
goes by the name of “ The Queen of the Andes,” to whom 
he proposes. At first she “doubts if in all respects she 
would be a proper mate for a lord,” and prefers a Professor 
of canine education. The Viscount “is thrown into a 
paroxysm of rage and distress, which, however, he took 
care to hide.” He wins her consent at last, and she 
agrees to be educated for a year by a certain Madame de 
Mauriac, who is chosen as her chaperone by Herbert 
Amington. In six months she is described as “ practically 
fit for any position,” but her affections have wandered tem- 
porarily in the direction of an opera singer. She runs 
away, and Madame de Mauriac, when the real name of the 
Queen of the Andes—Patty Garden—is accidentally 
spoken in her hearing, “falls back uron the sofa, white 
to the lips, with a stifled ery. ‘My child, my only child,’ 
she cried hoarsely.” As everyone exclaims, “the coinci- 
dence is too extraordinary.” The Queen of the Andes, 
however, has not eloped, and is discovered at her London 
lodgings; and far from being “in her folly tempted to 
throw away a coronet,” she is very energetic in her pursuit 
of Lord Amington, with whom she is now in love. All 
ends well. Lord Amington’s relations say, “at all events 
the estates will be saved from Herbert Amington.” This 
book is described on the paper wrapper as “ Florence War- 
den’s Great New Novel.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 





PROCEEDINGS at the meeting held October 22, 1909, Dr. 


| C. Chree, F.R.8., President, in the chair. 


Mr. F. E. Smith read a paper entitled “On Cadmium 
Amaigams and the Weston Normal Cell.” Cadmium 
amalgams may be solid, liquid, or a mixture of solid and 
liquid phases, the percentage composition of the phases 
depending on the temperature. When a completely liquid 
amalgam is cooled below the lower transition temperature, 
the centre of the resulting solid is of high cadmium con- 
centration, and the outer skin of low cadmium concen- 
tration. Diffusion tends to produce uniformity, and in 
consequence the e.m.f. of a cell containing the amalgam is 
unstable for a considerable length of time. When the 
amalgam is slowly cooled to a temperature a little below 
the lower transition temperature, the difference of con- 
centration between the inner and outer parts of the amal- 
gam need be only small to enable the outer skin to be a 
two-phase system. The diffusion process will be slow and 
the e.m.f. may remain constant for a very long. time. Amal- 
gams which were of uniform cadmium concentration 
throughout were obtained by chilling completely liquid 
amalgams to a temperature of about —5O deg. C.; 
although not initially stable, rapid diffusion processes re- 
sulted in these amalgams becoming approximately uniform 
throughout after a few days, and their electromotive pro- 
perties were markedly different from those of slowly 
cooled amalgams. If, however, the temperature of such an 
amalgam is raised until two phases exist, subsequent cool- 
ing will not restore the uniform condition and an unstable 
amalgam results. The experiments indicate that.a 12.5 
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per cent. amalgam may be safely used at all temperatures 
between 12 deg. and 60 deg. C., and a 10 -er cent. amal- 
am at all temperatures between 0 deg. and 51 deg. C. 
Reporinente were made on the temperatrre co-efficients 
of the anode and cathode limbs of the Weston normal cell, 
and show that if a difference of temperature of 1 deg. C. 
exists an error of about 3 parts in 10,000 is introduceu. 
Mr. 8S. W. J. Smith expressed his admiration of the 
paper as a further example of the Author's great experi- 
mental skill. The Author had confined himself almost 
entirely to a careful and detailed account of his experi- 
ments, but it seemed that the results would have been 
easier to assimilate and more interesting (although not 
more important) if some further attempt had been made 
to supply a theoretical basis. So far as he (the speaker) 


could judge, many of the results could be explained very | 


simply by means of well-known generalisations fixing the 
conditions of equilibrium in systems such as those with 
which the Author had worked. The results corroborated 
(and exhibited the value of) the scheme of equilibrium 


for cadmium amalgams first proposed by Roozeboom in ; 
connection with the experiments performed under his 


direction by Bijl. Their discussicn from this point of 
view would occupy more time than was at his disposal and 
could be postponed. It might serve a useful purpose, 
however, if he were to ask for a more explicit opinion on 
one point. In a series of amalgams (of different percent- 
age compositions) yielding the same e.m.f. at a given tem- 
perature, he (the speaker) did not think it was necessary, 
in order to avoid electrolvtic effects, that the whole surface 
of each amalgam should be fluid. In the s:able two-phase 
amalgams, it appeared to him that (so far as clectrolytic 
action was concerned) the sxlid and liquid phases could 
co-exist in contact with the solution. In unstable amal- 


gams, cooled rapidly to the temperature of experiment, | 


containing a greater percentage of cadmium than either 
component of the two-phase svstem and yet partially fluid, 
he thought the tendency of electrolytic action (as of diffu- 
sion) would be to reduce the amount of fluid amalgam 
in the surface-layer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BROWNING AND KIPLING. - 


To the Editeur of Tue AcapeMy. 


Dear Sin,—Writing avain this weck makes me feel some- 
what like a second incarnation of Algernon Ashton, who retired 
from the epistulary business a short time ago with such Jack- 
in-the-Box gusto. ' 

But there were two names mentioned in your paper which 
are as a magnet to my pen—Robert Browning and Rudyard 
Kipling—and so I must plead pardon in their cause for this 
persistent bombardment on your columns. 

I was glad that the author of the Browning article called 
him “The Most Human Poet ’’?; it reminded me somehow of 
the violin, which is said to be the most human of all instru- 
ments. Also, I quite agreed with him in his assertion that 
complete editions are highly inartistic mistakes, even if they 
are made excusable by the exaggerated hero-worship of their 
compilers. It has always been horrible to me to see the most 
glorious inspirations of the mighty dead coupled with their 
most trivial fragments, and thus forced to run together in faulty 
double harness through countless issues. I was especially 
struck by this flagrant carelessness whilst reading Poe’s 
“Marginalia,’’ which enshrines all sorts of little journalistic 
remarks in the same volume containing his essay “On the 
Philosophy of Furniture,’ and “ Eureka.’’ The example I am 
Gueins now is a very fair specimen of the former: “LXXIV., 

tleman'’s Magazine. Not so. The first number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine was published on the first of January. 1731; but 
long before this—in 1681—there appeared the Monthly Recorder, 
with all the magazine features. I have a number of the 
London Magazine dated 1760—commenced 1732, at least, but 
Tam not certain, but I have reason to think much earlier.” 

To see a literary gem of this calibre tiding out to Immortality 
makes me think the same thought I always have when T behold 
the Bacchantic features of Henry VIII. 0’ manifold domestic 
fame, painted in a saintly way on the stained windows at 

mpton Court—that there is still a chance for me. 
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In my opinion, Browning has ever been a greater philosopher 
than a poet, because his philosophy was more innate in him 
than his prosody. He himself confessed that he had to dig 
deep down as in a mine for a verse, and surely when he is 
most purely poetical one feels that he has been influenced by 
the more feminine lyrical spirit of his wife, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning; one reads something of the love letter, Portuguese 
sonnet style between the lines; his masculine virility is affected 


by a softer soul. No man, and least of all a rugged, powerful 
nature as Browning's, could have composed a pine ike “A 
Woman's Last Word’’ without her inspiration also. 


“ Must a little weep, Love, 
Foolish me! 
And so fall asleep, Love, 
Loved by thee.’ 


Instinct would tell even the unlearned here that the bard’s. 
wife was an invalid, frail, dependent, and beautiful in mind. 

I love the mad weirdness of Porphyria, but I must say, on 
the whole, I like the ‘Ring and the Book”’ least. It is too 
involved, and a trifle inconsequent. I am speaking without 
prejudice. It does not fascinate me like “Fifine at the Fair,’” 
with its sharply cut contrast between Fifine the worldly and 
Elvire the spiritual; it has not the force of * Paracelsus '’ nor 
the haunting loveliness of “ Pippa Passes.” In the latter 
particularly, Browning has well emblemised that mysteriously 
slight yet wonderfully effective and unexpected influence which, 
in its fleeting contact, thrills the intimate currents of life and 
suddenly diverts them into new channels. It is thus that a 
song can save us from suicide or a ray of sunshine from 
madness. 

In the “ Ring and the Book” I loved a catching little homely 
phrase, so characteristic of Browning :— 


“Quoth Solomon, one black eye dves it all.” 
None, again, could deny the reflection in this fragment :— 


“ There’s a lie at base of all. 
Why, thou exact Prince, is it a pearl or nv, 
Yon globe upon the Principessa’s neck ? 
The great round glory of pellucid stuff, 
A fish secreted round a grain of grit! 
Do you call it worthless for the worthless core? 
She doesn’t who well knows what she changed for it.” 


It is for gems like this that one upholds a poet who rhymed 
“Avatar” with “toward the Czar,” and “Chablis” with. 
“ Rabelais.” One of my Browning favourites was always 
* Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” I can picture the Bishop 
exactly—his ecclesiastical guise, his fine, plump hands, his 
florid face, with beetling brows and calm grey eyes, eyes 
sceptical yet introspective, full of humour, keenness, and a 
cynicism born of wisdom. He sits in the pale lamplight at 
the dinner-table, the port shimmers red in the decanter, the 
damask glows white, glasses shine, and the dishes are laden 
with fruit, luscious grapes and wrinkled walnuts. And the 
Bishop talks in a clear, sonorous voice, perfect, smooth yet 
biting, a voice that expresses his eyes. 


“How can we guard our unbelief?’ he asks. 

“ Make it bear fruit to us?—the problem here. 
Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some une’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as Nature's self, 

To rap, and knock, and enter in our soul. 
Take hands and dance there. a fantastic ring, 
Round the ancient idol, on his base again— 
The grand Perhaps!” 


- . «+ he grand Perhaps—’tis but another term for “ The 
Unknown God” to whom men raised altars in the glorious days 
of Greece, and on whom they cry still from the vast, outer 


darkness. And again we get the fine optimistic aggressiveness 
of Browning in :— 


“Grant I’m a beast; why, beasts must lead beasts’ lives. 
Suppose I own at once to tail and claws: 
The tailless man exceeds me; but, being tailed, 
I'll lash out lion-fashion, and leave apes 
To dock their stumps and dress their haunches up.” 


_ “Fra Lippo Lippi’’ is just as graphic as the above, and eo 
is that superb “Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,” with its 
masterly ending, the renowned “ Meeting at Night,” wherein 
one can smell as well as hear and see the main, the shingle, 
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and the moon-lit hour, whilst “The Confessional” pierces one 
with horror, and “The Laboratory” brings the strange 
wizardry of the ancient haunts of chemistry clearly before the 
reader. But most I love “The Boy and the Angel,” the story 
of the youth Theocrite, who sang “ Praise God” at all times till 


“Night passed, day shone, 
And Theocrite was gone. 


“With God a day endures alway, 
A thousand years are but a day. 


“Gd said in Heaven, ‘Nor day nor night 
Now brings the voice of my delight.’ 


“Then Gabriel, like a rainbow’s birth, 
Spread his wings, and sank to earth. 


“Entered in flesh, the empty cell, 
Lived there and played the craftsman well. 


“And morning, evening, noon, and night, 
Praised God in place of. Theocrite. . 


. . . . 


“God said, ‘A praise is in mine ear; 
There is no doubt in it, no fear. 


““So sing old worlds, and so 
New worlds that from my footstool go. 


“* Clearer loves sound other ways ; 
I miss my little human praise.’ ”’ 


That last line is so comforting. It strives so hard to teach 
the doubting human children, shivering in the immense raw 
nakedness of the universe, that a feeble prayer may be as 
acceptable to God as the bunch of violets a child might give 
a king. ‘In his “Cavalier Tunes” Browning is as stirring as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in his Puritan marching hymn, “To 
Canaan,’’ and Conan Doyle in the ballad of the outland bow- 
men in “The White Company,’’ which is the best book he 
ever wrote. 

But I have said so much about Browning that I must turn 
to Kipling, if I wish to do ’t at all. 

Privately, I think it unjust of your reviewer to talk of the 
“stationary Mr. Kipling, to demand yet more from a man 


who has already done his utmost well; it is an instance of | 


that. modern rapacity which allows publishers to wax fat on 
drivel from once great pens, and is only comparable to an 
alderman playing Oliver Twist and asking for a second serving 
after a Guildhall banquet. Kipling’s early work pulsates with 
youth, with vitality and boisterous spirit; we cannot expect 
it any more from a man in his prime—the fresh, leaping 
diablerie must go and give way to the saner, tenderer com- 
passion of the thinker. Kipling’s ‘“ Trafficks and Discoveries ’’ 
was a forerunner of “Actions and Re-actions’’ in more senses 
than one—the best story in it was “They,” and that was 
placid and mystical and dim; an old English country house, 
and a blind, lonely woman who loved children, and to whom, 
therefore, “They,” the souls of little dead mites, who found 
heaven too empty and high and yearned for earth, came to 
play in her garden and flit through her passages, bringing 
her solace with the unseen sunshine of their presences. But 
she was not quite blind, this marvellous woman, for she could 
see the souls of men and knew their moods by the colour 
thereof. “They” is a curiously exquisite idea, explained in 
the prologue to the tale :— 


“Neither the harps nor’the crowns amused, nor the cherubs’ 
dove-winged raevs. . 6. 
+ +. . forlornly the children wandered beneath the 


Dome ; 
Plucking the radiant robes cf passers-by, and, with pitiful 


aces, 

Begging what Princes and Powers refused— 

‘Ah! please will you let us go home?’ 

+ . . nigh weeping, ran to them Mary, the Mother, 

- . and drew them along to the gateway— 

+. . the unbribeable Door which Peter must guard, 
and no other. 

Straightway She took the Keys from his keeping, and 
opened and freed them. 


So through the Void the children ran homeward merrily. 
And the Guards of the Void resheathed their swords, for they 
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heard the command: “Shall I, that have suffered the children 
to come to Me, hold them against their will?” 


There is something quite incomparable in this picture of the 
Virgin, crossing the sapphire floor of Heaven in her gold 
crown and white attire, with the shy, elfin troop of children 
in her train. It has all the siren poignancy of a Catholic 
legend ; but this, and “ Wireless,” a sketch which conjures uj 
the miracle of wireless telegraphy, with its humming coils an 
its Hertzian waves, so forcibly, are the only valuable Kiplings 
I have read for some years, and I do not see how we can want 
it from a man who has given us so much already. Only look 
back, ye critics, and recollect. First there is “The Light that 
Failed.” If Milton detailed the poetical tragedy of blindness 
in his “Samson Agonistes,’’ then surely Kipling has given us 
the realistic side. This Dick Heldar, the blind artist, who 
tumbles over the cat and skins his hands against the fire-irons, 
who fumbles for things in his dreadful night and goes back to 
Egypt to die, is real flesh and blood, and terrible in his 
trivialities. There is one touch in the book which always 
impressed me. The hero, ere his sightless fate o’ertook him, 
fearing that something was wrong with his eyes, goes to consult 
an oculist :— 


“Dick walked into the oculist’s waiting-room, with the heavy 
carved furniture, the dark-green paper, and the sober-hued 
prints on the wall. He recognised a reproduction of one of 
his own sketches. 

“Many people were waiting their turn before him. His eye 
was caught by a flaming red-and-gold Christmas carol book. 
Little children came to the eye-doctor, and they needed large- 
type amusement. 

“¢That’s idolatrous bad art,’ he said, drawing the book 
towards himself. ‘From the anatomy of the angels, it has been 
made in Germany.’ He opened it mechanically, and there 
leaped to his eyes a verse printed in red ink :— 


“*The next good joy that Mary had, 

It was the joy of Three: 

To see her good son, Jesus Christ, 
Making the blind to see. 

Making the blind to see, good Lord, 
And happy may we be; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
To all Eternity!’” 


Could anything be more subtle, more heart-breaking, than 
to make Dick read this a few minutes before the eminent 
oculist examines his eyes, to inform him that he will be 
hopelessly blind in twelve months? Then there is “Kim,” 
with the splendid old Lama seeking for his River, and_ that 
hill-wife with the two husbands and the turquoise head-dress, 
the Woman of Shamlegh, dwelling in the snow-capped moun- 
tains toward China. How wonderfully fascinating are such 
stories as “With the Main Guard,’’ as narrated by Terence 
Mulvaney, the adorable Irishman, in the burning night of 
Fort Amara; how horrible is the history of Hummil in the 
“End of the Passage,” who went mad from insomnia in the 
unbearable heat of his God-forgotten station, and imagined 
himself chased down corridors by a blind, weeping face that 
could not wipe its eyes—one of the most ghastly ogres I could 
e’er imagine. And there is “The Man who would be King,” 
Daniel Dravot, who came to a pitiable end in the wilds of 
India, and whose dry, withered head his sole comrade brought 
back in “a black horsehair bag embroidered with silver 
thread.”’ Kipling’s description of it is worthy of Flaubert. He 
narrates how “The morning sun that had long been paling 
my lamps struck the red beard and blind, sunken eyes ; struck, 
too, a heavy circlet of gold studded with raw turquoises that 
Carnelian placed tenderly on the battered temples.” 

TWfere is the cutting, truthful Kipling of “Badalia Herods- 
foot,” and “The Story of the Gadsbys,”” and there is the 
Kipling who understands chillren so well in “Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep,” and “His Majesty the King.” And in his know- 
ledge of little ones he outstrips many of our classics, who 
could draw every character excepting miniature men and 
women. Even Dickens is left miles behind in this respect, for 
Dickens’ children are either bilious Early Victorian sainte or 
pathetic weeping-willows, and little Paul Dombey is absolutely 
a farcical individual. Imagine Paul, a boy of six, asking an 
adult if he would not “rather die on a moonlight night, when 
the sky was quite clear, and the wind blowing, as it did last 
night?” And you are struck with the sense of the ludicrously 
untrue, but think of Kipling’s Punch, who, pestered by a 
Calvinistic aunt. came to the conclusion that God lived behind 
the sink, because it was so nice and warm there, and one 
must admit the pathetically real of this puerile idea. 
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Once more, there is the Kipling of ‘‘The Jungle Book,” one 
of the most original productions of its time, whilst “In the 
Rukh,” a short sketch describing the love of: Mowgli, the 
wolf-bred child, is very thrilling, especially the ‘poem which 
heads it, called “The Only Son.” Then there are “ Bruggle- 
smith,” the laughable, and “The Fleet in Being,” which might 
be termed a lesson to the author of “The War Invasion of 
1910,” William Le Queux, who, despite all the ‘work he put 
into his serial, could not make it live, nor ery’ aloud. 

In “The Man Who Was,’ there is one of Kipling’s finest 
flashes of insight. It will be remembered by most people that 
the Man Who Was returned in a nigh inexplicable manner 
from his exile in Siberia, whereto he was banned after Sebas- 
topol, to the mess-room of his old Indian regiment, in which it 
is just dining. No one recognises him, nor remembers him, 
for the men have changed since his disappearance, and he is 
“mere gaunt bundle of scars, weakness, and tatters. ' They do 
not even know if he is an Indian or a European, till Hira Singh, 
a native polo champion, visiting the officers, solves the mystery 
in this wise: A subaltern “ put his arms round.the tee ound 
horror as he spoke, and dropped him into a chair. . . The 
mess was left alone with the carbine-thief, who laid his head 
on the table and wept bitterly, hopelessly, and inconsolably, as 
little children weep. 

“Hira Singh leapt to his feet, ‘Colonel Sahib,’ said he, 
‘that man is no Afghan, for they weep, Ai! Ai!. Nor is he 
of Hindustan, for they weep Oh! Ho! He weeps after the 
fashion of the white men, who say, Vw! Qw!'" 


‘ Now that is distinctly @ miraculous little inspiration—to 
shive & man’s nationality by the sound of his weeping, and one 
which betrays both the keenness and observant wide-awake origi- 
hality of the celebrated author. 


And after this we must not forget the crude, but pertinent 
poetry of Ki ling. His more idealistic moods are to be found 
in “The Galley Slave,’’ “The First Chantey,”’ “The Sea-Wife,”” 
‘Mary, Pity Women,” and the charming fragment in “The 
Finest Story in the World,” but, personally, I like him best 
in his dare-devil flights on Pegasus, in “The Barrack Room 
Ballads"’ and the younger “Departmental Ditties.” In the 
latter book we get such drolly humorous names: “ Ahasuerus 
Jenkins of the ‘Operatic Own,’’’ “ Mehitabel Lee and Potiphar 
Gubbins, C.E.,” “Delilah Aberyswith ” and “ Ulysses Gunne,”’ 
“General Bangs”’ and “Boanerges Blitzen.’ Also it con- 
tains the grim “ Maxims of Hafiz,” who saith: 


“My son, if I, Hafiz, thy father, take hold of thy knees in 
my pain, 

Demanding thy name on stamped paper, one day or one hour 
—refrain, 

Are the links of thy fetters so light that thou cravest another 
man’s chain? ”’ 


But it is in “Barrack Room Ballads” that Kipling excels 
himself in “Gunga Din,” the old brown water-carrier, “Kabul 
River,” and “ Screw-Guns.’’ What an inimitable little descrip- 
tion he gives of the peculiar motion of a camel’s neck :— 


“With ’is silly neck a-bobbin’ like a basket full o’ snakes,” 
and this other of the British Tommy's spirit: 


“they send us along where the roads are, but mostly we goes 
where they ain’t, 

We'd climb up the side of a sign-board, an’ trust to the stick 
©’ the paint.”” 


And here is a breath of the veld and the vast stretches of 
black Africa from the lips of a soldier home fra’ the Boer, war : 


“Smells are surer than sounds or sights 
To make your heart-strings crack, 
They start those awful voices o’ nights, 
That whisper, ‘Old man, come back.’ 
That must be why the big things pass, 
And the little things remain, 
Like the smell of the wattle by Lichtenberg, 
Riding in, in the rain.” 


And what of the poem, “ Boots?’’ The awful, realistic drama 
of the dead-tired soldier, who has marched in rank and file 
through the burning glare of Africa so long, that the whole 
world seems filled with moving marching feet, and their rhythm, 


which Kipling catches s0 superbly : 


J" We're foot-foot-slog-slog-sloggin’ over Africa, 
_Foot-foot-foot-foot sloggin’ over Africa! : 
‘(Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin? up an’ down again) ; 
There's no discharge in the war. 
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Seven-six-eleven-five-nine-an’-twenty miles to-day— 
Four-eleven-seventeen-thirty-two the day before— 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again) ; 
There’s no discharge in the war. 


Don’t-don’t-don’t look at what's in front of you— 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again); 
Men-men-men-men-men go mad with watching ’em, 
An’ there’s no discharge in the war. 


Try-try-try-try to think o’ somethin’ different— 
Oh—my—God, keep me from goin’ lunatic! 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again); 
There’s no discharge in the war. 


Count-count-count-count the bullets in the bandoliers ; 
Tf-your-eyes-drop-they will get atop o’ you; 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots, mevin’ up an’ down azain); 
There’s no discharge in the war. 


We-can-stick-out ’unger, thirst, an’ weariness, 
But-not-not-not-not the chronic sight 0’ ’em; 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again); 
There’s no discharge in the war. 


'Tain't-so-bad-by-day because o’ company, 
But-night-brings-long-strings o’ forty-thousand millien 
Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again ; 
There’s no discharge in the war. 


T-’ave-marched-six-weeks in ‘ell, and certify 

It-is-not-fire-devils dark or anything, 

But boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again, 

An’ there’s no discharge in the war!’ 
And this is by “the stationary Mr. Kipling,” of whom we 
require more! Kipling—why the very name takes me away 
to the tremendous land, where the lambent stars shine so low 
upon the kopjes at night, that the lonely trekker seems to stand 
in direct communion with the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob! It witches me to Hind, the home of gold-glimmering 
dusk and temples, beaten gongs, red-splashed idols and nautch- 
dances. It makes me think of Himalayan hills and the Grand 
Trunk Road, widows with glass-bangles broken upon their 
wrists, dancing-girls with gauzy veils, clashing ankle-rings, and 
rose-attar ; whose henna-stained hands roll the soft opium-balls 
of oblivion. I see India, that mystery of mysteries, birth-place 
of plague and poisons, swamps, and the Ganges river, along 
the length whereof the lighted chirag-lamps are floated once a 
year, in whose breast the green mugger dwells, in which the 
brown-bodied bathers bow at sunrise; sacred stream, down 
whom the pyres of the dead are sent. And through the dim lustres 
all around me, people living, yet fictitious, pass like phantoms. 
There are Strickland and Kim, Terence Mulvaney, Ortheris. 
Learoyd, and black-coated Father Victor. Mowgli gleams like a 
bronze god in the jungle, “The Man Who Was” sobs at the 
mess-table, Badalia Herodsfoot shows white-faced beneath her 
fringe, Mrs. Gadsby twangs a banjo in the forest, Dick Heldar 
smiles with blind Homeric eyes. An opium-tinted mist hides 
the paled flare of the sunset-skies, the Taj Mahal towers above 
the Ganges, white, indomitable, Eastern. And, behold! a 
voice cries softly from the haze :— 


“When Brahm ceases to dream, the earth, the heavens, and 
the hells will fall, 


Fear not—for Brahm dreams still!’ 
Reoina Miriam Buocn.. 


SHALL AND WILL. 


To the Editor of THe AcapEMy. 


(Answer A.) 

Str.—I am of opinion that the following sentence, given by- 
your correspondent “Scrutator,” “Tom says he will look 
foolish if he does it,”’ is incorrect, because in the third person, 
to use Onions’ words, “That auxiliary is commonly used which 
reflects the form of the independent statement.’? “He will look 
foolish,’’ here, would reflect the independent statement “TI tcill’ 
look foolish,” which is not English. 

For the same reason, as Tom can have no control over the 
punishment that is going to be meted out to him, and cannot 
say, “I will be punished,” his words quoted in indirect speech 
cannot. therefore be, “Tom knows that he will be punished,” 
but “Tom knows that he shall be punished,” because, in direct 
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speech, he would have been expected to say, “I know I shall 
be punished, and not “I know I will be punished,”’ which is 
not English. 

“Who will bring me into the strong city?” is correct, if it 
means, “Qui m’amenera . . . ?” “Qui voudra m’amener 


?”; but it is incorrect if the author wishes to give 
?” In 


it as the translation of “ Qui osera m’amener 
he lateer case, “ Who shall bring me . 
used. 


2" must be 


ANSWER B. 

In reply to the first paragraph of Mr. Ohatwin’s letter, in 
your last issue, I beg to say that a bee that has fluttered 
round and round a delicate flower, with keen interest, may be 
more thoroughly acquainted with its minutest details than an 
eagle that has looked at the same flower, with an indifferent 
eye, from a lofty eminence. ae 

I am still of opinion that Borrow, in his sentence, “The 
writer is aware that he shall make enemies,” does not violate 
in any way the rule that the third person singular of the verb 
to be, in indirect speech (when in direct speech one would i:1ive 
said ‘I shall’’), must be “he shall,” and not “he will.” 

The paragraph of Mr. Chatwin’s letter which begins with 
the words “Since your correspondent,” etc., remivds me of 
the speech of Don Gormas (in Corneille’s “ ), when 
Rodrigue challenges the latter to a duel 


“Te mesurer & moi! Qui t’a rend. _ 
TLi qu'on n’a jamais vu les armes &. main?” 
And, if I dared, I would use, on my behalf, Rodrigue’s retort : 


“ Mes pareils & deux fois ne se font pas « mnaitre, 
Et pour leurs coups d’essai venlent des coups de 
maitre.”” 


I am but moderately thankful to your correspondent for his 
following quotation, because he is yenerously giving me 


what I offered to my different opponents on different 
occasions :— 
Mr. Chatwin’s quotation The rule laid down by some 


from Onions’ Syntax, p. 137. 


In the third person that 
auxiliary is commonly used 
which reflects the form of the 
independent statement: ‘He 
was afraid he should be 
drowned.” (Inderendent state- 
ment (in the future), I shall 
be drowned.) 


To which quotation I beg to 
add (using the conditional 
mood): I said that I should 
be drowned (if I were to fall 
into this pond, as I cannot 
swim). 


of the best English gram- 
marians, and adopted by me.* 

In what is called indirect 
speech, shall expresses futurity 
in the three persons when the 
subject of the first verb is also 
that of the second. 


Ex. 
The doctor says he (the 
doctor) shall die (direct speech, 
the doctor says “I shall die go 


But when the two verbs have 
different subjects, will is sub- 
stituted for shall, when the 
verb in the indirect clause is 
in the third person. 

Ex 


The doctor says he (the 
patient) will die (or, in the 
direct speech, the doctor says 
this : “The patient will die).— 
Fleming. 


So far, so good; but where 1 disagree with both Mr. Chatwin 
and his authority is when they give it as their opinion that 
“it is possible to say: ‘He was afraid he would be drowned,’ 
with no difference of meaning.” 

My humble opinion is that, as the direct speech “I woull 
be drowned ’’ is not English, the indirect speech (which is but 
the reflection of the independent statement), ‘He was afraid he 
would be drowned,” cannot be English either. 


A Frencu Linevist. 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Srr,—" A French Linguist’s ’’ letter in your issue of Novem- 
ber 6 closes with the ascription to “C. Lamb” of a quotation 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, vii., 24. It begins with 
the assumption that the meaning of pour is unknown to a 





* The speaker, D. speech, says: I shall never succeed. Ind. 
speech, he says: He shall never succeed. : 

The speaker, ‘D. speech, said: I should never succeed (if I 
did that). Ind. speech: You said you should never succeed 
(he said he should never succeed).—King’s English, p. 144. 
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person who cannot accept it as a French equivalent for and. 
The third paragraph provides for our mental digestion that 
crambe repetita, the use of shall for the present will, in the 
sentence, “I ehall (deferentially) take the liberty to submit to 
him a few examples.” This prognostication ignored the fact 
that the fulfilment of the writer’s intention must. be dependent 
on the sovereign will of an Editor. It exhibits a confusion of 
thought paralleled by the frequent reply of the inexperienced 
letter-writer to requests for his company: “I shall have much 
pleasure in accepting your kind invitation.” } 


Your correspondent’s notion that the future shall may be 
deferentially substituted for the present will seems to be based 
upon the misunderstanding of a passage in some grammar 
consulted by him. In response to a request for punctual appeas- 
ance at a place, one can correctly say, “1 shall be there to the 
minute,” giving thereby assurance of the performance of a 
future action in entira submission to the will of anuther person ; 
but that does not justify the attempt to exp.ess deference by 
the use of shall for wi/l in referring to present events. Except. 
in his own essays, your correspondent has given no examples. 
of such use, nor has he snstained his contention tlat * You 
shall go” is rightly employed in delivering an order relative 
to an errand; in fact, a modern servant would feel insulted: 
by such language. as 

The use of shall for will in replies of dependents to the orders 
of potentates, exemplified by passages that your correspondent 
quotes from Shakespeare’s plays, is only one of -many proofs 
that in the time of the author the English ‘anc:-age was in 
a state of transition. In “Macbeth,” Act I].., > i, lL 4, 
the servant ordered by the Queen to summon the Kin. answers, 
“Madam, I will’’; and a woman whose ambition had beer 
to secure “solely sovereign sway and masterdom” would 
unquestionably have exacted due deference from her retainers. 
Nowadays servants do not give assent to instructions by 
answering, “I shall,” but the expression is familiar in the 
mouths of fractious and obstinate children when forbidden to 
disport themselves in wet grass or otherwise misbehave. 

The quotation from Lord Chesterfield given by your corre- 
spondent, being merely an example of the ordinary use of 
shall with the first person singular, has no bearing on any 
point mooted by him. That from Johnson—‘ Who shall deter- 
mine which of two friends shall yield?’’—ie equivalent to 
“Who is to determine . . 7” Sentences of this kind 
indicate doubt as to the possibility or the certainty of a future. 
action, but eonvey no “challenge.” The passage fron, 
Thackeray, ‘“ Who shall tell me 2” is inapposite, and 
proves nothing but the influence of the French language upon 
the dietion of a frequenter of Paris. Its subject is not one 
that calls for the poetic or archaic employment of shall for wi/é 

Some of “Scrutator’s” inquiries have, I see, already Inen 
met by Mr. Chatwin’s letter. “ Will you go out?’? “Will 
you step this way?” “Will you hold your tongue?” an¢ 
similar sentences, though usually or always written and printet 
with a note of interrogation, are not questions, but requests. 
They convey the desire of the speaker, who looks for com)li- 
ance on the part of the person snoken to, and for the reply 
“T will,” if any at all. As the common adoption of a form 
of speech is no criterion of its correctness, and as surpri-e 
cannot be mustered at will, there appears to be no justification 
for the substitution of would for should in the question, “Shou!d 
you be surprised to learn . . . 7?” 


Francis H. Burien, 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMyY. 


Sir,— Of the many correspondents that have taken part in 
this controversy, no one has noticed that shall and till, as 
representatives of a Latin or Greek future, exchange places 
for other reasons than the person of the subject. For example: 


The Lord will come, the earth shall shake. (Dominus venict, 
terra tremebit.) 
His Father will provide his Inead, 
His water shall be sure. 
I will call (émexaAéoopat) and so I shall be safe (vwOncopas). 


It is not true that the future tense is always translates] 
into English in the first person by I shall, though Jit: is so 
nearly always when the verb is passive. If the common the: ry 
were right, it would be impossible to use the plural .we wiih 
a future. We is equivalent to you and I or he and I, so the 
one subject would always require will and the other shall, and 
neither could ever be correct. A-roving we will go; that ts, I 
will go and you will go (certainly not shall go) a-roving. 

Wrtnam Brrp. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep.] 
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A SUGGESTED EMENDATION OF HORACE. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEMY. 


’ Guz, —There is no need to alter the reading “ Ulubris.” Tt 
waa a small, insignificant town in the marshes; hence Cicero 
ie one of hia fetters says the inhabitants were called ranunewh, 
“littte Grogs." Juvenal (Sat. X., 102) speaks of “ vacuis 
Ulubris,” i6., “thinly inhabited.” What Horace means to say 
ig that a waan with a well-regulated mind ean make himself 
happy oven in a hole like Ulubrae, or, as wo might say, at 
Little Puddleton. The proposed alteration, “ ubivis,”’ would 
be verg tame, and, moreover, a mere repetition of “quocunque 
loro fuoris,” etc., in 1. 24. _C. S. JERRam. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. |. 


ANN VERONICA 


H. G. WELLS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Price 68, post free 


“*Ungqnestionably this is a very brilliant book,” says the West- 
minster Gazette, “and shows Mr. Wells's gift for pure fiction at its 
highest.” 

fe There is no question that ‘Ann Veronica’ herself is true,” says 
The times. “The type, we think, has never been so keenly noted 
and courageously described as in this novel,” 

“Like all Mr, Wells's work the book is inflamed with sincerity,” 
says the Daily Trlegraph, ‘‘and it abounds in flashes of real jife 
which almost blind the judgment with their intense reality.” 

The Globe says: “ A novel which in its frank sincerity and its bold 
grappling with a social question of compelling force stands out as one 
of the best things Mr. Wells has given us.” 


A_LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
Vol. III. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL 
WAR. II. By J. J. JUSSERAND. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo,cloth, 12s. 6d. net; post free, 12s. 11d. 
“The dominant feature of this book.” says The Times, “is in an especial 
degree, brightness, lucidity, po:nt, perspicacity, mo jernity, but aboveall vivacity.” 
Vol. I. FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE RENAISSANCE. 
Vol. I. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL WAR. I, 


GREECE IN EVOLUTION, 


Studies prepared under the auspices of the French Leagne for the 
Defeuce of the Rights of Hellenism. By VARIOUS WRITEKS. 
With a preface by the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, 
MP. Translated from the French under the Editorship of G. F. 
ABBOTT. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 


The Morning Post says: ‘ It is im ible to read these addresses without admira- 
‘tion for the intimate knowk dge of Greece and of the Greeks which they d splay 
and for the sympathy by whieh they are pervaded.” 


HOW TO STUDY THE STARS. 


Astronomy with Small Telescopes and the Naked Eye, and Notes 
on Celestial Photography. y L.RUDAUX. ‘Translated by 
A, H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.S. With 79 Illustrations, Large 
crown 8vo,-cloth, 58. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 

This book is intended as a 1 uide to practical observation for amateur astronomers, 


It deals with all branches of the science which can be followed with instruments of 
moderate s'ze. 


CHATS ON OLD SILVER, 
By E. L. LOWES, Author of ‘‘Chats on Old Lace” 
Coloured Frontispiece and 64 other Full-page Plates. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 
[Unwin’s Chats” Series. 
The Daily Chronic’e saya: ‘*It fs a very useful guide to the collector of old plate, 


and tt is stored with much valuable information to guard the unsuspecting purch: 
against false trade marks and antique ware which was made yesterday. » ara 


THE RELIGION OF H.G. WELLS, 
and other Essays. By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. 
one M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net ; post free, 


The chief essay is a careful and friendly criticism of the ethical a d religi 
teaching of Mr. a G. Wells contained in his “ First and Last Things.” See 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 


As viewed by the Great Thinkers, from Plato to the Present 
Time. By RUDOLF EUCKEN. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net ; post 
owe oa d 
is, the most famous and widely read of Professor Eucken’: ks, i 
altogether delightful book in which the characteristic speculations and opinions 
of the great minds of the race are elucidate, contrasted, and judged ina sym- 


pathetic yet independent spirit. It forms an admirab‘e introduction to the study 
of philosophy."— Boston Transcript. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 
By Prof, E. A. KENNELLY. With 84 Illustrations. 4s. net ; 
post free, 4s. 4d. 
x clopeep ta nated edition of the author's snboritative handbook, “ Wireless 
rt an i 
date with the entire subject of Wireloea Telephony "added. = Ut alte up to 
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FRENCH CATHEDRALS, MONAS~ 
TERIES AND ABBEYS, AND SACKED 
SIGHTS OF FRANCE, 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. With 183. IHustrations 
from Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and Plans and 
Diagrams. Royal 8vo, cloth, 20s, net; post free 20s. 6d. (Uni- 
form with “English Cathedrals.’ ) ; 
The msking of this book is the fruit of twenty years’ living and stn ly in the 
cathedral cities of Fran-e --Provence, the Romanesque centres, Mont St. M che! 
and the towns of the greit Gothic churches—and follows a carefully prepared 


scheme, based upon the va ue of ths exa upl.s selected ip the history of acchi- 
tecture. 


MEN AND MANNERS 
OF OLD FLORENCE. 


By GUIDO BIAGI, Librarian of the Laurentian and Ricearii 
libraries, Florence. With a Photugravure Frontispiece and 48 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net ; post free, 15s. 54. 


Dr. Biagi’s new volume gives vivid and realistic glimpse: of sociul life in Florencsa 
from the thirteenth century to the beginning «f the nineteenth. 


INNS, ALES, AND DRINKING 


CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 
By F. W. HACKWOOD, Author of “Old English Sports,” 
With a Coloured Frontispice, and 53 other Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net; post free, 10s. 11d. 
The Observer siys :—‘* Very little that concerns ‘the trade’ has escaped Mr. 
Hack wood s notice. The inn and the innkevper, the drink and tne drinkex; th 


lore and the law and the literature of wicohol, the rise of Ba:ton, the 


of famous inns, the mysteri:s uf tavern signs, even the evolution of the tea-house, 
are all discussed in detail.” 


A BEAU SABREUR. oe 
Maurice de Saxe, Marshall of France: His Loves, his Laurels, 
and his ‘Times (1696-1750). By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, 
Author of “ Seven Splendid Sinuers,” &e. With a Photogravare 
Frontispiece and 38 Ilustiations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 153. net; pos 
free, 15s 4d. 


© As entertaining a3 any romance.’—Sunday Times, 
“A book of fascinatiug interest.”— The Glove, 


THE FRENCH PROCESSION. 
A Pageant of Great Writers. By Madame DUCLAUX ( 
Robinson’. With 6 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net ; post free, 12s. 11d. : 
“Tt isa d.lightf{ul buok, at all events, a book of literary acumen... . I 


indeed, 
her volume, as I have already suggested, has av almost unique interest for us."— 
Daily Telegraph. 


LEISURE HOURS WITH NATURE. 
By E.P. LARKEN With 71 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 5s., post free. : 

This volume is full of entertaining natural history goss'p. It deals with many 
varied aspects of animal |-fe, su: as, for instance, protective mimicry, the sporus 
and pastimes of birds, a:.nnal mizrants, b:rds as parents, the life of the 
snakes and their ways, b nis as wea‘her tokens, and the uses of the flog; there ts 
something, too, about flowers aud plants; and a chapter 1s devoted to the subject 
of “ Birds in English Poetry.” Q 


AFTER DEATH—WHAT ? 


Spiritistic Phenomena and their interpretation. By 
CESARE JT.OMBROSO. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
net ; post free, 10s. 5d. 

Tho Daily News says: ‘‘ ‘After Death— What?’ will excite and interest its readers.” 


PSYCHOTHERAPY, 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, M.D., Ph D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. net ; post free, 8s. 1d. : 
‘A most enjoyable book to rend... Lhe spirit of the author is eclentific, his 


tone reasonalle, his experience wide, It is an earnest and well-reasoned piece of 
work which deserves tu be widely read.”—Dusly News, : 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART SERIES, 


Monographs by well-known Art Critics, elaborately Illustrated 
with Reproductions in Colour, Photogravure, and Half-Tone. Size 
ant by 11} inches. Stiff paper covers, 5s. net. per volume; postage 
. extra. . 

I. WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Epwarp Hutton.’ 

II. EDGAR DEGAS. By GeorceEs GRAPPE. 

IIl. GREAT ENGLISH MASTERS. By Fritz Stan. 

IV. EUGENE DELACROIX. By CAMILLE Maucwarr. 

V. FRITZ BOEHLE. By Rupotr KLEIN. 

Vi. AUGUSTE RODIN. By Gustav Kaun. 
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SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not previously been 

published in book form. ‘Shey include Lord Alfred Douglas’s recent work in 

“The Academy.” Feap. 8vo, Printed by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 
2s. 6d. net. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says * 

“ The‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 

used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 


The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overluadiag his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall int) mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
| deserve quotation.” 
The SCOTSMAN says: 
i “Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the chararteristic contempt which it flings upon ' 
! everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their : 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language ts understood.’ 
This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much” ! 


The OBSERVER says : 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronrge, tt is safe to call them poctry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as ta feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non- pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


\ “ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
| bv wav of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


i “ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lard Alfred D: uglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean talance cf phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compac'ness and 
sufficiency. Asan example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue speech delivered by Mr. Haldane at the Eighty Club 
luncheon is a very good illustration of how evil associa- 
tions will inevitably corrupt the most decent and fair-minded 
citizens. Mr. Haldane was once a person of some conse- 
quence in the country. He was respected by all parties 
as a man of moderation and patriotic mind at the last 
General Election, when the country was busy hanging it- 
self with a Chinese pigtail, and his inclusion in the Cabinet 
was popularly regarded as a safeguard against incen- 
diarism and political anarchy. How entirely false was 
this supposition is abundantly evidenced by the speech he 
delivered on Thursday. Mr, Haldane has been swept into 
the common whirlpool. He has proved as weak a vessel 
as. Mr. Asquith, and quite as full of thin liquor; the best 
of his talk is the merest “ginger-pop” of inflammatory 
invective when compared with the rich and mellow flavour 
of the Wineton vintage. At the Eighty Club luncheon 
Mr. Haldane remarked : — 


To-day we know where we stand. Lord Lansdowne 
from his watch-tower has, after some hesitation, given 
the signal. We accept the challenge. No quarter is 
asked, and no quarter will be given. 


The Cabinet is absolutely united on the Budget. 
I am supposed to be a moderate man, but I doubt 
whether there is any stronger believer in the Budget 
than myself. 3 


We are afraid that Mr. Haldane in company with poli- 
ticians of the Sir Edward Grey type are really labouring 
under a profound misapprehension as to how and where 
they stand: But to the general public it. is perfectly 
apparent that they are standing on their heads, in a 
posture for which they are quite unfitted by figure and 
temperament, whilst Comrades Keir, Winston, and Lloyd 
are busy piping the Socialistic tune. In the meantime it 
is. satisfactory to know that the Cabinet is absolutely 
united on the Budget. “United we fall, but Divided and 
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by Mr. John Redmond :— 


The die is cast. The greatest constitutional struggle 
in England for upwards of two hundred years has com- 
menced. No such opportunity has been offered Ireland 
to strike for liberty since Grattan moved the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Accept our heartiest congratu- 
lations on the splendid success of your mission so far, 
and convey to our countrymen and friends in America 
our deepest gratitude for their abounding sympathy 
and aid, and the assurance that if Irish Nationalists 
abroad and at home act unitedly glorious victory is 
assured. 


Mr. O’Connor, it will be remembered, is touring America 
with a carpet bag for the purpose of raking in a further 
consignment of “dollars” for the upkeep of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party. Mr. O’Connor in America is quite 
a different person from the “Tay Pay” of Fleet Street, and 
we have no doubt that he is exciting the utmost enthusiasm 
amongst the “bar-tenders” and gutter-snipes of New York 
and Chicago by his passionate harangues on the wrongs 
and sufferings endured by “Ould Oireland” at the hands 
of the “base, brutal, and bloody Saxon.” It is instructive 
to note that the Irish Revolutionaries are hailing the 
Radical-Socialist attack on the House of Lords and the 
Constitution as the chance of a century. In the face of 
declarations of this character, are the English people pre- 
pared to destroy the one bulwark that stands between 
them and a sudden chaos of spoliation and disintegration 4 
If there ever was a time when the House of Lords was 
entirely and absolutely essential to the well-being and 
peaceful government of our Empire, that time is the 
present. In the meantime, we shall watch with interest for 
reports of Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s speeches in the American 
newspapers, and if they are as violent and revolutionary 
as we confidently expect, we shall have pleasure in bringing 
them before the notice of Mr. O’Connor’s English readers. 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason, M.P., “has made up his mind not 
to ask his constituents to re-elect him.” Thus the half- 
penny newsmonger. As for Mr, Mason himself, he says 
“it is curious that it should be the Liberal party which 
has made it impossible for a man who has to earn his 
living to sit in Parliament.” Also, “for many reasons I 
regret my retirement. But I cannot both sit in 
Parliament and earn my living. It is a pity, the separa- 
tion between the House of Commons and the professional 
or business man. It means that we must be governed by 
the wealthy class, leavened by a handful of Labour men 
who are paid to sit. Is that a healthy state of public life?” 
We are inclined to answer Mr. Mason’s question with a 
round “ Yes.” It is bad enough to-be governed by people 
of the Asquith, Churchill, Lloyd George stamp who, unlike 
Mr. Mason, manage to earn a fairly fat and comfortable 
living by sitting in the House of Commons. But to be 
governed by fictionists of the Mason school, not to mention 
essayists and minor poets such as Messrs. Belloc, Master- 
man, and Stephen Gwynn, were a fate from which we 
should be disposed to flee as from the wrath to come. For 
some reason or other Mr. Mason has evidently missed his 
way in politics. All the other literary gentlemen in the 
House appear to be able to keep body and soul together, 
in spite of their arduous parliamentary duties. Indeed, 
some of them would seem to be better off now than ever 
they have been before. Why not Mr. Mason? 
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An illustrated handbook issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the proposed Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre reveals very strongly the real character of this 
impudent and self-seeking business. From the very first 
we have looked upon the whole affair with suspicion, and 
we do not hesitate to warn the public that if the four 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds still required for the 
establishment of this subsidised playhouse is ever forth- 
coming the last thing in the world that it will ever benefit 
will be the Shakespearean drama. Into whose hands are 
we to deliver our money-bags? Into whose tender care are 
we to consign the task of founding and directing “an insti- 
tution which Britain may fairly be said to owe to herself, 
and to the memory of her greatest son—an institution such 
as all the other great nations of Europe possess and cherish 
—an institution which can be founded and established in 
perpetuity, for a sum which, in relation to the wealth, the 
patriotism and the public spirit of Britain and of the 
Empire, may almost be called trifling”? Here are a few 
names taken from the Executive Committee list :— 





8. H. Butcher, M.P. 

J. Comyns Carr! 

Sidney Colvin. 

W. L. Courtney. 

Robert Donald!!!! 

J. Forbes-Robertson. 

Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 

Mrs. G. L. Gomme!!! 
Hon. secretary: Professor I. Gollancz, Litt.D. 

Organising secretary : Secretary : 

H. 8, Perris, M.A. Philip Carr. 


Sidney Lee. 

Sidney Low. 

H. W, Massingham! 
Carl Meyer!! 


G. Bernard Shaw!!!! 
M. H. Spielmann. 


What’s Shakespeare to Robert Donald, or Robert 
Donald to Shakespeare? And what are Mrs. Gomme and 
Mr. Massingham to anybody? The inclusion of Mr. Shaw’s 
name is simply a frigid and deliberate insult to Shake- 
speare’s memory, and the fact alone that his name figures 
on the committee should be sufficient to make all lovers 
of Shakespeare and our national drama button up their 
pockets. Some time ago this same Mr. Shaw came into 
a certain kind of ugly prominence by buffooning on the 
subject of Shakespeare, and generally holding up the 
poet’s memory to vulgar ridicule and pleasantry. Mr. 
Shaw became prominent just as a monkey would be 
pzominent if he capered about the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, but the fact that such a man should be stuffed 
into a committee whose professed object is to conserve 
and stimulate Shakespeare’s art is nothing less than 
a scandalous piece of blatant and cynical impertinence. 
The following are the objects of the Shakespeare National 
Theatre, as formulated by the Executive Committee :— 


(1) To keep the plays of Shakespeare in its 
repertory ; 

(2) To revive whatever else is vital in English 
classical drama; 

(3) To prevent recent plays of great merit from 
falling into the oblivion to which the present theatrical 
system is apt to consign them ; 

(4) To produce new plays, and to further the 
development of the modern drama ; 

(5) To produce translations of representative works 
of foreign drama, ancient and modern ; 

(6) To stimulate the art of acting through the 
varied opportunities which it will offer to the members 
of its company. 


It will be noticed that Shakespeare plays a very insigni- 
ficant part in these “ objects.” All we hear of him is that 
his plays are to be kept in repertory. This, of course, 
{s the peg upon which everybody concerned in the matter 
js hanging his private axe—or shall we say “object”? 
Shakespeare is to be “decoy-bird,” and the British public 
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are asked to be the “pigeons.” Meanwhile, we respect- 
fully ask who is to decide what is “vital in English 
classical drama”? Perhaps Mrs. Gomme or Mr. H. W. 
Massingham. We take this opportunity of reminding the 
public that any subsidised theatre which produces the 
theatrical failures of Mr. Shaw or Mr. Comyns Carr, or 
even the tragedies and comedies of Robert Donald, can in 
no sense be a Shakespeare National Theatre, or even a 
National Theatre. 


Here is Mr. Clement Shorter’s paragraph with regard 
to the recent transformation of the Rev. William Robert- 
son Nicoll into Sir William Robertson Nicoll :— 


I understand that Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll will 
henceforth be known among his friends as Sir William 
Nicoll. A host of these friends, alike in literature 
and in journalism, will have already congratulated 
him upon the honour conferred by his Majesty 
through the Prime Minister. In the conferring of 
this honour no doubt political considerations have 
had weight. Men of both parties, however, who are 
interested in the literary side of journalism will find 
keen satisfaction in the fact that Sir William Nicoll 
has been for so long a period of years one of our most 
acute and clear-sighted critics. Of the five books by 
him that I have on my shelves I value most the little 
volume devoted to his father’s career. 


Tue Acapemy has upon its shelves a little book called 
“W.R.N.,” the contents of which will be sifted in these 
columns next week. Meanwhile, Mr. Shorter is wishing 
everybody a “ Merry Christmas” in Pears’ Annual. 


It seems that the second performance of “ Pierrot and 
Pierrette” at the Afternoon Theatre was rudely inter- 
rupted by persons in the stalls who persisted in carrying 
on a conversation while Mr. Josefphf Holbrooke—who, by 
the way, has sent us a picture postcard of himself—was 
conducting the overture. Mr. Holbrook is reported to have 
said that the interruption was the result of organised oppo- 
sition, bad manners, or an indisposition to listen to music 
which is the work of an English composer. For our own 
part, we are inclined to the opinion that sheer bad manners 
was at the root of the trouble. We do not believe that 
there is the smallest prejudice against English music 
when it happens to be good; and we should incline to 
have said to an interviewer that he was not sure whether 
the opinion that Mr. Josefphf Holbrooke’s music is a good 
deal more German than English. Indeed, it strikes us as 
being what might be termed Wagner with the unnecessary 
noises left out. In any case, if Wagner had never written, 
the music of “Pierrot and Pierrette” would have beer 
a very different affair. We think that Mr. Holbrooke is 
quite right in his rebuke of that portion of the audience 
who took it upon themselves to “interrupt the harmony.” 
At the same time, we doubt if an English audience could 
be found which would wantonly disturb a performance 
of music which had real grip and power about it. Mr. 
Holbrooke must try again, and he must search out by 
hook or by crook a better libretto. 





Possibly if the “Pierrot and Pierrette” libretto had 
been written in German or Italian Mr. Holbrooke might 
have had a better chance. But to expect even a mildly 
cultivated audience, such as assembles at the Afternoon 
Theatre, to listen with respect while vocalists of not more 
than average capacity troll out words like the following 
appears to us to be a trifle naive : — 
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Stranger Come away, come away 


Where the world is gay! 
Pierrot (Gaily, delightedly) Pierrette, come away ! 


Stranger One moment, pray, 
Pierrette must stay. 


But that’s absurd! 
Pierrette’s a bird 

Who longs to play, 
Who's always gay. 

I fear I cannot leave her, 
For it would grieve her. 


A woman’s tear, a woman’s fear, 
A woman’s sorrow disappear, 
You are a man, Pierrot, 

Think what you miss, 


(Scorn fully) Barter the joys of the world 
For one girl’s kiss ! 
Pierrette (Im ploringly) 
Ah, stay with me, for oh! my heart would break 
If I should wake 
To find this garden empty and you fled! 
Soon were I dead. 


Pierrot 


Stranger 


Pierrot You see I cannot go 
And leave her to such woe. 
Stranger Come away, come away. 


For time will not stay! 
Of the world I sing, 
That beautiful thing, 
There, there is jollity, 
Dancing, frivolity, 
People hurrying, 
All of them scurrying, 
Drums of love banging, 
Brazen bells clanging, 
Sparkling wine quaffing, 
Laughing and laughing! 
Life dances madly, 
Never goes sadly. 

Think of the glare and the din and the blare! 

Come away to the jolly world’s fair! 


Phrases like “Do not touch me. I would rather not” 
—aend these phrases actually occur in Mr. Grogan’s 
libretto—could scarcely be sung with other than comic 
effect even by Caruso. 


Here is the Rev. Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s latest 
—or is it his first!—jeu d’esprit :— 


The following simple, touching, and final paragraph 
appears in the Queries and Answers of the New York 
Saturday Times :— 

“D. K.—Will you be good enough to inform me if 
Marie Corelli, the authoress, is still living/—She is 
still living.” 

I should think so! 

And we should think so! 


We observe that 7.P.’s Weekly is advertising a series of 
articles entitled “ Whither are we Tending?” and beneath 
this Socratic inquiry appear the magic words :— 


BY 
H. G. WE tts, 

G. K. CuHesterton, 
Rev. R. J. Campsent, 
ARNOLD BENNETT, 
T. P. O'Connor. 


On the whole, this is very subtle of 7. P.’s Weekly. We do 
not remember to have seen a more appropriate answer to 
a silly question than is afforded by the foregoing appalling 
list of names. 
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APOLOGUES 
I. 


Mrera. 


A woman and her babe played together in a garden by a 
crystal water. 

And the sun shone on them. 

And I saw Death wink. 


II. 
MetamMoRPuHosis. 


“What in the name of goodness is coming over our 
Venus?” quoth Jove. “Once she was all for doves and 
apples, and she had the moon for her mirror. And now 
she goes about with a dog-whip and pieces of chalk in 
ber muff.” 


III. 
RENowN. 


The high Muse inviled a person of parts to attempt with 
her the fairer and more difficult pinnacles. 

And being a trifle stubby in the leg, the person of parts 
observed that on the whole he should prefer to have his 
photograph in the Daily Mirror. 


IV. 
Tue PosszEssion. 

“This love,” wailed the sweet, thoughtful young woman, 
“is but @ poor thing, not to say a gew-gaw and a snare; 
for it passes, and we bear children, and weep, and die.” 

“And yet, my dear,” whimpered the next tender philo- 
sopher, “ when you come to think of it closely, it is all 
we can ever have.” 


Vv. 
THE Dancer. 


Somebody said “ Hee-haw!” 
And somebody said, “ What art!” 
Whereupon somebody said “ Hee-haw!” again. 


VI. 
PRomorion. 


A man who blacked his face and did things on a banjo 
for a living was observed of a sudden to assume a distinct 
strut. 

And they inquired of him what might be the reason for 
his unusual prancings. 

And he replied: “I would have you to know that there 
is a probability of my name figuring among the ‘signa- 
tories’ to the ‘petition’ for ‘the proposed Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre’—with marked emphasis on 
the Shakespeare!” 


VII. 
NEGLIGIBLE. 


“You have been most kind,” remarked the plump, bald 
person to Fate, “and self and wife wish respectfully to 
tender to you our heartfelt thanks, and hope for a con- 
tinuance of your favours.” 

“My good Largeface,” replied Fate, “don’t thank me; 
I never heard of either of you.” 


VIII. 
ImMPUDENCE. 


“T’ll larn ye to be a toad!” quoth the man with the 
sharp rake. 

“Hold!” cried the toad. “I will be good. Tell me, 
I beg, wherein I have happened to offend you.” 

“Well, if that doesn’t beat cock-fighting!” exclaimed 
the man with the rake. And he proceeded vigorously with 
the good work. 


T. W. H.C. 
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THE LLOYDS OR THE PEOPLE ? 


The Lords have appealed to the country. As Tue 
Acapemy prophesied on the eighteenth of last December, 
the Lords have realised that their simple duty to the 
nation is to stand by the Constitution. They will not 
assent to revolution by Budget without first appealing to 
theelectorate. They will not admit the right of a Socialis- 
tic House of Commons to attach all and any kind of 
extraneous legislation to a Finance Bill in a desperate 
endeavour to scrap the nation’s wealth by avoiding the 
revisory powers of the Higher Chamber. The glib little 
trick devised by Comrades Winston and Lloyd for robbing 
the National hen-roost with burglarious instruments char- 
acteristically stolen from the private armoury of Comrade 
Keir has been publicly exposed and contemptuously 
squashed. The methods employed by the “Dr.” Bodies 
of our political world have been ruthlessly discovered to 
a surprised and startled public, and we do not think in 
the face of such exposures that the people will elect to 
trust the ills of the “body politic” to the “bloodless 
surgery” and “hypnotic suggestions” of such eminent 
specialists as Lloyd and Winston, and abandon the quieter 
specifics of constitutional reform. Who is to rule this 
Empire; the Lloyds or the People? That is a trite epitome 
of the question which the electorate will be asked to decide 
at the forthcoming election, and for our part we have never 
entertained the slightest doubt as to the strong and em- 
phatic nature of the nation’s reply. We mean that once 
the British people thoroughly understand the true char- 
acter of the issue which they have to decide, there will 
be a swift and complete end to Rampant Radicalism for 
at least another twenty years. But the people must be 
made thoroughly to understand the issue. There must 
be no half measures, no paltering with the tactics of ex- 
pediency. We do not want politicians who hesitate or 
equivocate. We want men of plain and simple dealing, 
who will not fear to tell the nation the cold, cruel truth 
about the real characters of the persons who form the 
present Government, and their aims, objects, and ambi- 
tions. The days of political courtesies and genialities 
have passed. They passed when men like the present 
leaders of the Radical-Socialist party squeezed themselves 
into our public life. They will not return until the men 
who are to-day so busily engaged in ruining our national 
reputation and traditions have been quietly but firmly 
removed to fields of operation more congenial to their 
activities. If Lord Northcliffe, in his infinite wisdom, could 
only prevail upon the President of the Local Government 
Board to devote his energies to the advertising manage- 
mentship of the Carmelite Press, and at the same time 
persuade the Chancellor of the Exchequer to assume the 
editorship of a special Welsh edition of the Daily Mail 
or even a Cymric edition of such journals in folk-lore as 
Chips and Comic Cuts, it might be time to discuss the 
possibility of restoring courtesy and good manners to 
our political life. But until that blessed day dawns upon 
our expectant world we must fight our hardest against the 
men who have their hands on the throat of the nation. 

‘There will be no room for “ conversazione” methods in 
the fight over the coming elections. The enemy is pre- 
pared to fight with all the fury of men who are drunk 
with cocoa and depressed to the verge of desperation by 
the bodiless prophecies of Captain Coe. They are not 
only fighting for their lives; they are fighting for their 
“jobs,” and anyone with any intimate knowledge of the 
curiosities of natural history knows full well that it is a 
matter of comparative safety to despoil a tigress of her 
new-born cubs in comparison with the dangers to be 
braved by those who threaten your humanity-loving 
Socialist or Radical with the loss of a “job.” The “ job- 
mongers” are not going to be driven from the comfort- 
able halls of peace and plenty without offering a fairly 
desperate resistance, and from the character of the garbage 
which is now filling the spacious columns of the Radical 
newspapers, the Unionist party should be in no doubt as to 
the weapons and methods which are to be used against us 
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when the open fight comes in January. Every form of 
open and disguised misrepresentation is to be employed. 
Ananias, and even Past-Master Ure, will be hard pat to 
it to preserve their reputations as leaders in the gentle art 
of frigid and calculated lying. Tons of bombastic 
verbiage and inflammatory twaddle is to be poured 
on the constituencies. It is even rumoured that the 
Terrible Twins, Comrades Winston and Lloyd, will travel 
about the country attired in corduroy trousers and hob- 
nailed boots, so anxious are they to be accepted as “ two 
of the workers.” Every effort to excite mob-passion by 
incarnadined abuse and vilification of the Constitutional 

arty. é 

This is the sort of claptrap that is already being dinned 
into the ears of the ignorant :—‘ Rather than permit the 
House of Lords to usurp the power and authority of the 
House of Commons, there are millions of ‘men in this 
country who would take up arms in defence of their 
liberties.” 

That is the Star leader writer's way df hint- 
ing that we are on the brink of armed rebellion. 
As there has never been any question of the House of 
Lords attempting to usurp the powers of the House of 
Commons, but only a question of the ability of the House 
of Commons to brush aside the House of Lords in a hurried 
effort to revolutionise the Constitution, the whole state- 
nent is as ridiculous as it is false. Still, for the sake 
of our own forces we cannot forbear from express- 
ing the hope that when the rebellion really arises the 
armies of anarchy and revolt will be led into battle by 
Field-Marshal Ernest Parke, supported by such dashing 
cavalry leaders as Generals James Douglas and “Old 
Joe.” In the meantime, as an illustration of the general 
chaos and turgid confusion raging in the Radical mind, 
we call the attention of our readers to some farcical 
statements attributed by a Datly News reporter to 
Arthur Chamberlain, who is always industriously boomed 
in the Radical prints as “Joe’s” brother. Here is the 
quotation : — 

Asked for his views on the crisis, Mr. Arthur Char h-rlain, 
brother of Mr. Juseph Chamberlain, told a Daily News repre- 
sentative that the only opinion worth having was Mr. Asy.ith’s, 


“What is he going to do? If he acts with firmness, I can 
only say I welcome the crisis. 

“T feel perfectly certain that, with a couragecus lead from 
Mr. Asquith, the people will support him, and that he and 
his party will be returned to power with a mandate, not only 
to see that no future Finance Bll is interfered with by the 
Peers, but to see that the House of Lords shall no longer be 
a Tory stronghold. 

“As to the promised action of the peers, it seems to me that 
the way to meet it is to go to the King and say that the Com- 
mons have voted the money necessary to carry on the services, 
and they find that the Bill embodying those vates is being de- 
tained in the House of Lords, that they don't mean to vote 
any more money while the Bill remains, and that they ask the 
King to create a sufficient number of peers—whether that num- 
ber be great or small—to cause the Bill to be voted on ‘Aye’ 
or ‘Nay’ without further delay. 

“On that the King may do two things: He may either warn 
the Peers that if they do not take up that Bill and settle it 
definitely one way or the other, he will appoint a sufficient 
number of new peers to do so; or the King may say that there is 
a quarrel between his House of Commons and ‘his House of 
Lords which imperils the proper maintenance of the national 
services, and that he therefore will dissolve the House of 
Commons. 

“Tt follows from that, that the House of Commons itself will 
not for one moment have admitted the claim of the Lords either 
to interfere with finance or to dissolve the People’s Heuse."’ 
So that while the Star is talking about “ millions of men” 
taking up arms, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain prattles through 
the medium of the Daily News about “ going to the King.” 
It is difficult to say which suggestion is the more mon- 
strously absurd, but it is a noteworthy fact that both 
proposals made in all seriousness by Radical mouthpieces 
are entirely and deliberately unconstitutional in spirit and 
design and equally calculated to be subversive to estab- 
lished law and order. On one hand we are to‘prevai] upon 
the King to act the part of a despot, and en ‘the other 
excite the mob to open rebellion. In regperd to Mr. 
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Arthur Chamberlain’s suggestion that the King will warn 
the. House of Lords that unless they endorse Lloyd’s Bill 
he. will dump down a few hundred Radical Peers—pre- 
sumably chosen from the ranks of those stalwarts who 
have fallen into reduced circumstances through a too 
constant and scientific study of “Old Joe’s Treble ”—we 
can only say it seems to us advisable that the medical 
attendants at Highbury should be despatched with all 
haste and urgency to enquire into the state of Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain’s mind. Apart from the Radical Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s sudden excursion into spheres of policy and 
method that indefatigable humorist, Mr. P. W. Wilson, 
Member of Parliament and correspondent to the Daily 
News, has favoured us with a paragraph quite in his best 
comic vein which he appropriately writes under the title 
of “Thunder Rumbling ” : — 


Beyond these walls the horizon is heavily overelouded, with 
rumblings of thunder, distant yet audible. The Stock Ex- 
change, slow to believe that investments can be seriously 
threatened save by Socialists, refrains from panic, but is 
gloomily depressed. Tradesmen look askance at the news- 
papers, and wonder what will happen to business this Christ- 
mas if the Revolt of the Peers procecds. The air is still but 
sultry; men are uncertain what to think of a situation 80 
unusual. Back from Manchester, invaded by Tariff Reformers, 
comes that shrewd champion of popular rights, Mr. Silvester 
Horne, who tells me that “the battle is lost by the peers before 
they have begun it.’’ | A railway director remarked to Mr. 
Horne at the hotel, “Look at those Tariff Reformers—come 
here to persuade us Manchester men to ruin our city.” 


Qnce again we are concerned for the sanity of our 
fellow creatures, and we trust the dav is still far distant 
when it shali be read of Mr. P. W. Wilson, Mr. Silvester 
Horne, and the Anonymous Railway Director that “ suit- 
able persons led them gently away.” 

Whilst all these deliriums and anguishments continue 
to possess the Wilsons and the Hornes, the Parkes and 
Gardiners, not to mention “Joe’s brother” and Mr. James 
Douglas, all decent and fair-minded politicians should in- 


dustriously set themselves to the task of instructing the | 


electorate as to the true record of the present Govern- 
ment and the inevitable fate which will befall the country 
should the “self helps” be allowed to remain longer in 
office. The question is not what the Lords have done 
but what the Lloyds have done. Up to the present they 
have succeeded in degrading our public life and damaging 
the nation’s credit. They have attacked religion and 
declared war on all property. They have endangered our 
National Security by tinkering with the strength and 
efficiency of our one line of solid defence, the Navy. They 
have dislocated the whole scheme of the Nation’s Finance 
and shaken the money markets. They have promised 
doles and dumps to their friends and attempted to penalise 
their opponents. The whole future of the Constitution 
has been raked by their desultory fires, and after four 
years of their Government the Empire stands before the 
world, lower in prestige, financial resource, material 
strength, honour, and stability. We have not progressed 
under government by the Lloyds, but we have changed 
and changed very much in the way a man will change 
with rapid consumption consuming his natural health and 
vigour. Looking at the broad facts of the issue in the 
same light of open daylight, who can doubt the Nation’s 
choice in January between the Lloyds and the people? 








“A GLORIOUS HARVEST OF 
MAJESTIC SONG” 


Wuatner. by: accident or design, Mr. John Lane, of The 
Bodley Head, has omitted to send us for review a copy 
of Mr. William Watson’s “New Poems.” And this in 
spite of a heart-rending appeal which we addressed to him 
through the. post a fortnight ago. As the Christmas season 
is now upon us, we can conceive that Mr. Lane is extremely 
busy handling “books suitable for presents,” and has con- 
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sequently little time to devote to considerations of review 
copies. On the other hand, Mr. Lane publishes the 
renowned lyre-sweeping Figgis, with whom Tus ACADEMY 
endeavoured to deal faithfully in the summer, and as we 
have procured and examined a copy of Mr. Watson’s “ New 
Poems,” outside the favour of Mr. Lane, we can well 
imagine that Vigo Street may have deemed it inexpedient 
directly to invite our attention to Mr. Watson’s bundle 
of efforts. When the fierce and wily hunter bethinks 
him to scour the poetical desert, however, it is idle for 
the ostrich to hide his head in the sand. Sooner or later 
the hunter will come up with him, and his plumage must 
suffer accordingly. In order that we might make sure 
of our ostrich, we have perused some of Mr. John Lane's 
advertisements. From one of them we gather that Mr. 
James Douglas, the enterprising colleague of Captain Coe 
of the Star newspaper, has described Mr. Watson’s volume 
as “a glorious harvest of majestic song.” We cannot con- 
ceive what higher praise could be bestowed on a living 
poet, even by Mr. James Douglas, than is embodied in 
this wonderful phrase—the which we have ventured to 
borrow as a headline for the present notice. “A glorious 
harvest of majestic song” is obviously calculated to fire 
the eager imagination of the lover of poetry, and induce 
him to hasten to the nearest bookshop with his five shil- 
lings net, there to be made the possessor of so wonderful 
a book. Now let us do our best to discover what kind of 
book it really is that we are to receive for our five 
shillings. The first of My. Watson’s “New Poems” is 
called “The Blacksmith.” Longfellow, as every wor- 
shipper of the full-fed baritone is aware, wrote a set of 
verses called “The Village Blacksmith.” “Under a 
spreading chestnut tree the village smithy stands; the 
smith a mighty man is he, with large and sinewy hands, 
and the muscles of his brawny arms are strong as iron 
bands,” and so on. We are not blaming Longfellow. 
Here is Mr. Watson :— 


Tis the Tamer of Tron 
Who smites from the prime, 
And the song of whose smiting 
Hath thundered through time. 


Like a mighty Enchanter, 
*Mid demons he stands— 
’Mid Terrors infernal, 
The slaves of his hands. 


As a pine-bough in winter, 
All fringed with wild hair, 

His arm, too, is shaggy, 
His arm, too, is bare. 


Who, in the name of all that is metrical, would ha’ 
thought it! And what a glorious harvest of majestic 
poetry! It is true that Mr. Watson does not proceed :— 


His brow is bespangled 
With excellent sweat: 
He eyes you serenely ; 
He is free from all debt. 


He goes of a Sunday 
To church with the boys; 
He lists to the parson 
And his daughter's dear voice. 


However, that is not Mr. Watson's fault, and the rhyming 
of “boys” with “voice” must be remembered against 
Longfellow and not Mr. Watson. In point of fact, our 
glorious harvester of majestic verse may be confidently 
recommended to leave blacksmiths alone for the future 
and be content to read Longfellow, in the sure faith that 
when America’s greatest poet has handled a theme 
England’s one and only candidate for the laurel can afford 
to eschew it. After “The Blacksmith,” Mr. Watson 
proffers us a sonnet-sequence addressed to Miranda. In 
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this sequence we find occasional flashes of the old Mr. 
Watson, and we get solid chunks of the Mr. Watson who 
really ought to know better. By way of example we 
reproduce the sestet of Sonnet X.:— 


Thus was the Genie of the Arabian tale 

Sealed in a vial for a thousand years 

Under the ocean, till a fisher’s net 

Drew forth the vial, and the fisher set 

The captive free—but shrank, amazed and pale, 
When the loosed Afreet towered against the Spheres. 


Which, of course, is not so bad, as sestets go. Sonnet XII., 
however, is closed barrenly as follows :— 


Yet none the less this City as of old 

Shall throb with feverous heart-beats day by day: 
And tower and spire shall catch the dear last ray 
Of suns that bid adieu with kiss of gold: 
Thames shall roll on, as long ago he rolled: 

But you—but you will then be far away. 


While Sonnet XVII. begins :— 
So hither you return, only to haste 
Away to-morrow. 


Which, in view of the fact that Miranda is supposed to be 
possessed of “high-born grace,” and to be “one of the 
greatest ladies of the land,” reads like a snippet from the 
society gossip of the Daily Mail. We do not wish to 
suggest that Mr. Watson’s sonnets to Miranda are entirely 
without merit; but at times they come perilously near the 
unconsciously comic, and that will never do where sonnets 
are concerned. The remaining pieces in the book are of 
a more or less “ occasional ” nature, and we do not find 
emong them a single poem which is likely to enhance Mr. 
Watson's reputation or will serve to justify Mr. James 
Douglas's magniloquent “glorious harvest of majestic 
song.” The majesty of the following lines from a “Tavern 
Song” requires a little finding :— 


‘ 


The lads must have lasses and woo them and win, 
And the business of wives is to bake and to spin, 
But men love a tankard, but men love a tankard, 
But men love a tankard of ale at the inn. 


Then hey! for a bottle, then ho! for a bottle, 
Sing ho! for a bottle of wine from the bin. 

And it’s hey! for a tankard, a tankard, a tankard, 
And ho! for a tankard of ale at the inn. 


We should recommend Mr. Watson to see “the woman 
with the serpent’s tongue” about this piece of brummagem 
heartiness. 





“ON LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S 
HOMER” 


Pernwars Keats's sonnet upon looking into Chapman’s 
Homer is the most durable monument to the laborious 
and lofty Elizabethan, whose translation is written from 
“a lost point of view.” With an excellent prose transla- 
tion in existence, one does not read Chapman to discover 
the new planet; yet Chapman is worth reading—apart 
from his association with Keats—for his own delightful 
and unforgettable qualities as a poet. His poetry is 
scattered broadcast, not only over his translation, but in 
his preface and his commentary. His preface to his com- 
plete translation of the Iliad, especiallv, is full of fine 


things, the outcome of his lofty, disinterested, and 
laborious service of his art. 
“As the contemplative life,” he writes, “is most 


worthily and divinely preferred by Plato to the active, as 
much as the head to the foot, the eye to the hand, reason 
to sense, the soul to the body, the end itself to all things 
directed to the end, quiet to motion, and eternity to time, so 
much prefer I divine Poesy to all worldly wisdom. . ‘ 
Poesy is the flower of the Sun, and disdains to open to 
the eye of the candle.” 
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| movement, and occasionally undignified. 





What is very noticeable in him is his pontifical air, 
his ardour in the service of his art, the sense of the dignity 
of his office, his contempt for the “ wolf-faced worldling.” 
“J, for my part,” he writes, “shall ever esteem it much 
more manly and sacred, in this harmless and pious study, 
to sit till I sink into my grave, than shine in your vain- 
glorious bubbles and impieties; all your poor policies, 
wisdoms, and their trappings, at no more valuing than a 
musty nut.” He has a modest pride in his “own known 
strength,” a contempt for the whole rabble of his 
maligners, especially for a “certain envious windsucker 
that hovers up and down, buzzing into every ear my 
detraction,” whose identity is not revealed. His notes 
are not the impersonal utterances of modern scholarship ; 
they are polemical, full of the lust of battle, rich with a 
vigour and opulence and loftiness of phrase, a magnificent 
homeliness of denunciation that is a lost art. They have, 
too, their flashes of poetry. In Chapman’s “Commen- 
tarius ” on the first book of the Iliad, he tells us how, when 
“driving through his (Homer’s) thirteenth and last books 
I drew the main depth, and saw the round coming of this 
silver bow of our Phebus, the clear scope and contexture 
of his work, the full and most beautiful figures of his 
persons”; and, elsewhere, a comparison betwen Homer 
and Virgil is felicitously expressed:—‘“ The silken body 
of Virgil's muse” is “curiously dressed in gilt and 
embroidered silver, but Homer’s in plain, massy, and 
unvalued gold.” 

The bulk of Chapman's translations is tremendous. His 
Homer, indeed, is only a part of his life-work. The seven 
books of the Iliad were published in 1598, and comprised 
the first and second books, and the seventh to the eleventh 
books, inclusive. The later books were much altered and 
revised when the complete Iliad appeared, but the first 
and a portion of the second book were completely re- 
written. A fragment of the eighteenth book, published in 
1598, is translated into the same ten-syllable metre as 
his second venture, the Odyssey; but the Iliads are trans- 
lated into English hexameters, and are “written at a pitch 
of strenuous and laborious exaltation which never flags or 
breaks down,” though never moving with the bright speed 
of the original. Upon a general view, the defect of his 
translation is that it is romantic, Elizabethan, rough in 
He is not a 
word-for-word translator, and confesses to some ri- 
phrases, “without which no man can worthily translate 
any worthy poet.” In his own “earnest and ingenious 
love” of Homer, he must needs add to him, must furnish 
and adorn his verse by “adding the truth and fulness of 
his conceit”—that pitfall of all translations. The best 
and worst side of Chapman’s work can be seen in the fol- 
lowing extracts. The first, the famous “ Night Piece” :— 


They sat delightfully, 
And spent all night in open field; fires round about them 
shined. 
As when about the silver moon, when air is free from wind, 
And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams, high prospects and 
the brows . 
Of all steep hills and pinnacles, thrust up themselves for shows, 
And even the lowly vallevs joy to glitter in their sight, 
When the unmeasured firmament bursts to disclose her light, 
caday the signs in heaven are seen, that glad the shepherd’s 
eart, 
So many fires disclose their beams, made by the Trojan part 
Before the face of Him.” 


The second extract is Chapman at his worst, heavy in 
construction, graceless, and rough in movement :— 


Amphimachus’ decease, 
Being nephew to the God of Waves, much vexed the Deity’s 


mind, 

And to the ships and tents he marched, yet more to make 
inclined 

The Grecians to the Trojans’ bane. In hasting to which end 

TIdomeneus met with him, returning from a friend 

Whose ham late hurt, his men brought off; and having given 
command : 

To his physicians for his cure, much fired to put his hand 

To Troy’s repulse, he left his tent. 
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A very jolting couplet is :— 


thou hast strength as much 
As serves to execute a mind very important; but 
Thy strength too readily flies off, enough will is not put 
To thy ability. 


This ungracious movement and clumsy haste is to some 
extent the result of the rapidity of his work, for he speaks 
of the last twelve books of the Iliad being translated in 
less than fifteen weeks! 


“Let the length of the verse never discourage your 
endeavours,” he pleads for his Iliad. But for general 
evenness of texture, the metre of his Odyssey is more satis- 
factory. His description of the dance of the Pheacians 
is delightful : — 


There stood forth the choice young men, 
That in man’s first youth made fresh entry then, 
Had art to make their natural motion sweet, 
And shook a most divine dance from their feet, 
That twinkled star-like, moved as swift, and fine, 
And beat the air so thin, they made it shine.* 
cave of is also 


The description of the Calypso 


charming : — 


A sun-like fire upon the hearth did flame; 

The matter precious, and divine the frame ; 

Of cedar deft and incense was the pile, 

That breathed an odour round about the isle. 
Herself was seated in an inner room, 

Whom sweetly sing he heard, and at her loom 
About a curious web, whose yarn she threw 

In with a golden shuttle. A grove grew 

In endless spring about her cavern round, 

With odorous cypress, pines, and poplars crowned, 
Where hawks, sea-owls, and long-tongued bitterns bred, 
And other birds their shady pinions spread, 

All fowls maritimal; none roosted there, 

But those whose labours in the waters were 

As one did all the hollow cave embrace, 

Still green, yet still ripe bunches gave it grace. 
Four fountains, one against another poured 

Their silver streams; and meadows all enflowered 
With sweet balm—gentle and blue violets hid 
That decked the soft breasts of each fragrant mead. 


A peculiarity of Chapman of which these extracts give 
no hint is his famous compound epithets, some of them 
splendidly successful, others mere distortions of the 
English language, such as his “ golden-riband-bound-maned 
horse,” his ‘‘ heaven’s-queen-loved-king,” his “ much-medi- 
cine-knowing men,” and (perhaps the most graceless) his 
“ honey-sweetness-giving-mind’s wine”! Opinion mav differ 
as to the charm of a homeliness greater than Homer’s— 
in phrases such as the Pheaceous Queen's “ trundle bed,” 
the wind that “cuffs” the ships; but the verdict of a 
later age condemns his conceits—pure interpolations, such 
as that Troy “sheds her towers for tears of overthrow,” 
and the sport of the winds with the much-enduring 
Odysseus is “horrid tennis.” But every age has the trans- 
lation it deserves, and Chapman supplied for the Eliza- 
bethan what was then necessary, “the mannerisms that 
were then deemed of the essence of poetry, namely, daring 
and luminous conceits.” 

But, after judging his defects, and considering the trans- 
lations as in the main original works, and as Swinburne 
writes, “the superstructure of a romantic poet on the 
submerged foundations of Greek verse,” no praise can be 
too warm or high for the power, the freshness, the inde 
fatigable strength and unextinguishable fire which animate 
this exalted work, and secure for all time that shall take 
cognisance of English poetry an honoured place in the 
highest annals for the memory of Chapman.” MJ. 





* This is an instance of Chapman’s tendency to “furnish and 
adorn’? Homer. The original is: “Round him stood boys 
in their first bloom, skilled in the dance, and they smote the 
good floor with their feet. And Odysseus gazed at the twinklings 
of the feet and marvelled in spirit.’ (Butcher and Lang.) 
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REVIEWS 
ST. ASAPH’S TO ST. STEPHENS 


Autobiography of Sir Henry M. Stanley, G.C.B. Edited 
by his wife, Dororny Stanuey. (Sampson. Low and 
Co. Price 21s. net.) 
THere is a wide gap between the workhouse at St. Asaph 
and 8t. Stephen’s at Westminster. But little John Row- 
lands was consigned to the workhouse at St. Asaph on 
February 20, 1847, a six-year-old boy, and as Henry M. 
Stanley he took his seat in the House of Commons as 
member for North Lambeth on August 12, 1895, after 
having been married in Westminster Abbey five years 
earlier. How the gap was filled this autobiography tells 
us. It tells us of a life of contrasts (always progressive), 
as marvellous as any life can show, of a life which was 
an endless struggle, first for mere existence, then for 
some elbow room in the world, and then a struggle to 
justify existence, to make his life of use to mankind, 
and, above all, of use to those most in need of help. 

The editor explains the method on which this work has 
been compiled. Stanley kept for the greater part of his 
youth a line-a-day diary. Then it came to his mind to 
leave behind him “ a rough draft, as it were, of my life,” 
and in the letter to his wife in which he explains his 
wishes, she finds the best preface to the autobiography : — 


- . . Just endeavour to imagine yourself in personal view 
of all the poor boys in these islands, and also the poor boys 
in Canada, the States, and our Colonies We should see 
some hundreds, perhaps thousands, to whom we would instinc- 
tively turn, and wish we had the power to say something that 
would encourage them in their careers. That is how I feel 
ra For I believe the story of my efforts, struggles, suffer- 
ings, and failures, of the work done and left undone—I believe 
this story would heip others. 


The first nine chapters of the book cover the early 
years of Stanley’s life. In the second part the editor’s 
aim has been to make him the narrator and interpreter 
of his own actions, using sometimes consecutive journal, 
sometimes letters, or only notebooks. The passages by 
Stanley’s hand are knit up by editorial explanation, and 
often the main narrative is editorial. The interest of the 
book by no means loses by these editorial periods, for the 
pen that wrote them is as skilled and artistic as the 
impulse behind it is devoted to the great man whose 
life is here given to us. 

There is a short introduction by Sir Henry Stanley 
himself. It is a rather bitter review of the world in 
which he lived. It is an outcry against the number of 
years of his life for which he craved for love and found 
none. A protest against a childhood from which all ten- 
derness was withheld—withheld, too, from a child with 
an infinite yearning to attach himself to any one, almost, 
who would have his love. And then he reflects that this 
power of giving ends with childhood. We do not think, 
though, that this was so with Stanley. Though we do not 
think that he was ever a happy man. ’ 

John Rowlands was born within the precincts of 
Denbigh Castle some time in 1841, at the house of his 
maternal grandfather, Moses Parry. Having so far done 
her duty towards him, his mother deemed that she owed 
him nothing more, and went back to London, whence she 
had come for this domestic event. His father died a few 
weeks after his birth. 

His grandfather was kind to him, but there were two 
uncles in the house, one of whom was married, and the 
little deserted boy was one too many, and his life was 
very unhappy. Then Moses Parry died. John was sent 
to be boarded by neighbours; the board wasn’t paid and 
at six years old he found himself in the workhouse—de- 
coyed there by the pretext that he was being taken to 
the house of his Aunt Mary at Ffynnon Beuno. This was 
the first act of deception played on him, and it rankled 
in his mind for many years. The treatment of the un- 
fortunate inmates of a workhouse in those days is very 
graphically described, and a sketch of the ideal work- 
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house of the future is given on page 11. Though the 
boy’s life here was very hard, though it was a loveless 
childhood, it brought withal its compensations. The 
schoolmaster, John Francis, into whose hands our hero 
was consigned, was a ferocious brute, but also he was a 
very capable teacher, and indirectly the Stanley of the 
future was conceived in that pauper home. There he 
learnt hardness. He learnt, too, the love of study for 
want of something better else to do, and in his uncared- 
for boyhood, fatherless and motherless, he learnt to know 
and love the Father of us all. There, in his loneliness, 
became deeply rooted in him a piety which never left 
him. He tells us, too, on page 19 “ we were Church folk, 
and were swayed by her festivals.” Bishop Vowler Thor- 
let, of St. Asaph, as fine a scholar and a Churchman as 
ever sat on the Bench of Bishops, was one of those who 
were kind to the workhouse boys, and gave Stanley his 
Bible. He had come from Nonconformist folk outside ; he 
went back to Wesleyans when he left. so he owed it to 
the workhouse that he was a Churchman and never a Non- 
conformist. 
ended, and most adventurously. 
mad over some slight delinquency. 
Rowlands to the verge of insensibility, but was himself 
finally given a sound trouncing, and left by the future 
Stanley insensible on the classroom floor. Then an escape 
with a schoolfellow, and refuge is taken. after two days’ 
march, with that very Aunt Mary who was used as a decoy 
to bring him to the house. Again he found no weleome. 
Mary Owen kept open house for the entertainment of man 
and beast at Ffynnon Beuno, besides a large farm, but 
had no room for a pauper nephew; and after some months 
there he is taken to another aunt at Liverpool. At 
Ffynnon Beuno, however, he learns to love the Welsh 
hills. Watching the sheep on Craig Farm, overlooking the 
lovely Vale of Clwyd, “the soul of ‘Childe Roland’ 
gradually expanded into maturity. There he dreamed 
dreams of the life to come.” In his aunt's inn he learnt 
to appreciate character, and his Welshman as given on 
page 52 is quite admirable. 

Liverpool proved no more hospitable to young Row- 
lands than the farm, and, after having been a draper’s 
boy and a butcher’s boy, he ships on board the American 
ship Windermere and sails to New Orleans. That voyage, 
perhaps, was the roughest episode of a hard life. The 
brutality on board is vividly depicted. But it is the first 
insight into the morals of his messmates when ashore and 
his first cigar which makes him pack up his bundle, desert 
the Windermere, and trust himself to fate in New Orleans. 
At last fate was kind. At an early hour he found a gentle- 
man sitting outside “Speake and McCreary’s” store. 
Liking his looks, he addressed the gentleman : — 

“Do you want a boy, sir?” 

“Eh? What did you say?” 

“JT want some work, sir; I asked if you wanted a boy.” 
And that was his introduction to the only father he ever 
knew. The man he had addressed was Henry Stanley. 
Place was found for the waif in Speake and McCreary’s 
store with a salary of $5 a week, and at last he was free, 
after four forms of thraldom. From now on Stanley began 
to find elbow-room. He made many friends, and in a 
twelvemonth’s time had been adopted by his benefactor, 
Henry Stanley, who had been a clergyman, but had left the 
pulpit for commerce. The adoption was no half-measure, 
and the form of baptism is seriously gone through in con- 
ferring the new name, Henry Stanley. And then Stanley’s 
education seriously begins. He had in Wales become an 
ardent lover of books. He was therefore an apt pupil; 
but he had also to learn the niceties of the amenities of 
life, and those he found delightful. He spent nearly three 
years with his father, who was then called to Havana, 
and: died there; they never met again. 

Meanwhile a place had been found for Stanley at 
Altschul’s store, Cypress Grove, Arkansas; and here, in 
1861, his first lesson in politics began. He had never cared 
much for newspapers before, but hearing at the store the 
stirring news of the day—how that three Southern States 
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had confederated to form a separate Government, and had 
elected Jeff Davis their President—he began to read the 
Pine Bluff weekly paper. The war breaks out. The youth 
round Cypress Grove go mad with war fever, and (moved 
to the resolution by the receipt of a parcel of woman’s 
clothes) Stanley joins the Dixie Greys, a company which | 
became incorporated in the 6th Arkansas Regiment. 
Stanley’s life to this point had made him a very difficult 
character. Constantly on his defence, he was nervously 
introspective, and very watchful and critical of others. 
With his kind father of three years his temper had been 
very uncertain. ‘These years of soldiering life worked 
wonders with him. The account he gives of the manners 
of the camp life of those days is very scathing, and the 
unnecessarily severe discipline and want of care of the 
men seems in the light of these days to have been deplor- 
able. Still, there was much to compensate in the open-air 
life. 

Stanley is never better than when describing a battle 
scene, and Shiloh (pages 186-204) is a stirring chapter. 
The emotion of battle is brought close to us. The 
morning dawning on an army in grey, wet, hungry, and 
tired, but still falling into line and advancing. The first 
shots overhead, giving a sting to the air. Then the clatter 
and din of musketry, as if the world were coming to an 
end. The near approach to the enemy, little filmy puffs 
of smoke streaked with flame showing the line of men in 
blue. The roar from the throats of four hundred com- 
panies “all like our own’’—the successful charge and the 
camp taken, giving evidence in the scattered clothes and 
equipment that the attack was a surprise But there aro 
five miles more of camps to take, and on we go again. 
A bullet in the belt-plate lays our soldier low, knocked 
out of time; but he is soon up again, and hurrying forward 
passes through an avenue of familiar faces killed and 
wounded. The company regained the final camp taken, 
and then utter weariness—the one desire to rest—and that 
was gratified, for a dry tent was found, and, joy! fresh 
biscuits and a tin of treacle, too. The next day Stanley 
was a prisoner. His reflections as he caught up his com- 
pany are given at full length—wonder, pity, indignation— 
two pages and a half of reflections. We cannot help 
wondering whether Henry Stanley, the young “ Dixie 
Grey,” was conscious of all those thoughts at the time: 
whether some of them were not born when he became an 
autobiographer. A character in the company was “Old 
Slate.” When Stanley visited Atlanta, Georgia, in 1891, 
he received a very pleasing letter from James M. Slate, 
p. 204, an eloquent testimony to the regard in which “our 
boyish-looking Stanley” was held by the Dixie Greys. 

Then follows a dreadful period of imprisonment. Happy 
soldiers of to-day who, in civilised war, can never again 
experience such horrible neglect! So horrible was it that 
at last Stanley was persuaded to join the U.8. Artillery. 
He never served against his old comrades, though, for he 
was soon invalided. A short return to England brought 
no happiness, and in ’64 he was a ship’s writer on board 
an American man-of-war in the assault on Fort Fisher, 
North Carolina. And here he began to be a journalist, 
for his letters descriptive of the assault which he watched 
were welcomed by the newspapers. Stanley’s first entry 
into journalistic life as a selected “Special” was with 
General Hancock's expedition against several Indian tribes. 
Here he learnt his preliminary lesson in dealing with 
Savages, to exhaust all possible means of kindness 
and conciliation, and then to hit, and hit hard. This 
principle he adhered to ali through his great travels in 
Africa, and with the very happiest results. On this expedi- 
tion he contributed to numerous papers. The result was 
many nice words and £600 saved. But the New York 
Herald did more, ‘and commissioned him to accompany 
Lord Napier’s: expedition to Abyssinia, whence he scored 
the great success of getting a telegram through to New 
York reporting the taking of Magdala and King Theodore’s 
death before any English newspaper had the news. On 
June 28, 1868, he writes: “I am a permanent employee 
of the Herald,” and a most interesting journalistic career 
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follows, culminating with the commission to go and find 
Livingstone. 

But this great commission was the last of a 


most interesting series, an account of which is found in 
“My Early Travels and Adventures.” There follow then 
the notes of his three great journeys, the histories of 
which are told in his three books, ‘How I Found Living- 
stone,” “Through the Dark Continent,” and “In Darkest 
Africa” ; and besidés these his work on the Congo, which, 
in fact, founded the Congo Free State. The scene when 
Livingstone is met at last is very touching, and of deep 
human interest. They spent four months together, and 
circumnavigated Lake Tanganyika together, proving it 
one sheet of water, and parted, never to meet again. 
Stanley’s appreciation of David Livingstone’s beautiful 
character and nature is very eloquently expressed on 
. pages 281-283. Stanley’s first care on arrival at Zanzibar 
was to send Livingstone trusty bearers to carry out the 
mission which he held himself pledged to, to deter- 
mine the watershed north of Leake Tanganyika, and to 
trace the course of the River Lualaba from the Great Lake. 
Livingstone held that it was an affluent of the Nile. In 
that quest he died, and Stanley, hearing the news of his 
death at St. Vincent on his way home from the Ashantee 
expedition, vowed himself to the completion of Living- 
stone’s unfinished task. Then, soon after he reached 
England, he approached the Daily Telegraph, with the 
result that he was commissioned by that paper and the 
New York Herald jointly to take his second great 
journey. The account of the passage across Africa is the 
most interesting in the Autobiography. It records, too, 
his greatest exploit. Again he gives us a battle scene. 
Peges 301-304 describe his negotiations, and then his 
combats, with the Vinyata. He tried his best to win his 
road by conciliation. but in vain. The Vinyata attaeked ; 
and then Stanley was true to the lessons he had learnt in 
the West, and attacked the Vinyata again and again till 
he passed on his road driving great wealth of flocks and 
herds. His stay with M’Tesa, the King of Uganda, was 
epoch-making. To Stanley is due the Christianising of 
that State. The descent of the Lualaba is as graphic a 
tale of travel as has ever been told. We are spared the 
particulars of many cannibal attacks, but through the 
grizzly dripping forest we are carried on the rushing 
Lualaba (the Upper Congo), bearing with us the din of 
battle, the throb of the tom-tom, with no time wasted on 
oft-repeated detail. And then, having reached the coast, 
Stanley showed his true wisdom and good heart, and took 
his Zanzibari carriers back to their native land. 

His work on the Congo when he was engaged in making 
the Congo State is interestingly sketched, and an amusing 
ruse is related of how a Ngalyema truculent chief is 
impressed with the power of Stanley’s fetish—a big Burma 
gong. Ngalyema strikes it, and Stanley’s hidden men 
drop down from tree, from roof, spring out of tents and 
bushes, and surround Ngalyema. 

Then the last journey to rescue Emin Pasha—of great 
difficulty and of most disappointing result. The salient 
points in the narrative as told in “Darkest Africa” are 
here related, and we can almost feel the gloom of that 
primeval forest with the travellers, and share their boyish 
glee in being once more in the open air. Undoubtedly 
Stanley felt very bitterly Emin’s ungrateful treachery 
when Bagamoyo was reached, in handing himself over 
body and soul to the German service. But most he felt 
the bitter accusations which assailed him on his return to 
England: that he had employed slave labour, that he 
had seized Emin and carried him by-force to the coast, 
that he had destroyed the “civilised edifice” which Emin 
had so laboriously built, etc., etc. Stanley writes, p. 374: 


As for the “civilised edifice.”” Heaven save the mark! Emin’s 
departure broke up organised slave bands which, since Gordon’s 
death, had, under the mask of Government, committed as much 
devastation, robbery, and slave-raiding as even the Manyuema 
had been guilty of. 


This autobiography contains many very interesting in- 
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terviews with eminent men, among them King Leopold of 
the Belgians, with whom Stanley had much intimate inter- 
course. His marriage seems to have been the real crown 
of his life, and the jewel in that crown his little boy, 
Denzil. Parliament was no pleasure to him. He hated 
canvassing for election. He did not enjoy the years he 
spent in the House. Life was not strenuous enough there 
for him. He thought that there was too much waste of 
time, too little reality; and he loathed an indoor life. 
The story of his death is pathetic and dignified. The 
fault of this book is what seems to be Stanley’s great short- 
coming—the absence of a sense of humour. His early life 
accounts for this, of course; but it is a defect which is felt 
when reading his autobiography. There is a sense, too, 
of over self-assertion and complacency in describing his 
efforts and their results. His soliloquies are sometimes 
too protracted, and he pours out thoughts on spiriteal 
things which most men do not record, but keep in their 
own hearts, fearing to expose them, fearing the want of 
interest which the reader might feel in them. On page 284 
he records a dialogue with Livingstone: 


“What can he be thinking about?’’ I used to wonder; and 
once I ventured to break the silence with, “A penny for your 
thoughts, doctor!’’ ‘They are not worth it, my young friend ; 
brik let me suggest that, if I had any, I should wish to keep 

em. 


Stanley might have taken this a little to heart, but then 
sense of htimour was wanting. As a last note of this most 
valuable life’s record, we would call attention to Stanley’s 
letter to the Times at the end of the Emin relief expedition 
on page 576. It is an unequalled treatise on the require- 
ments for civilising Africa, and tells us the gifts, the heart, 
the training that alone will make European influence 
healthy and beneficent. Let young pioneers read it till 
they learn it by heart, so that they may not forget it when 
they are no longer young. But of pioneers there are few, 
while thousands find their greatest pleasure in reading of 
their doings. So let readers of travel know the letter too, 
and, judging of their heroes, weigh well how near they 
reach Stanley’s ideals. He was the last who would have 
said, “ How near they reach being Stanley.” 


A VISION INCARNATE 


The Heavenly Vision. 
preached by Gzrorce Howarp WILKINSON, 
(London: A. R. Mowbray and Co., Ltd. 5s. net.) 


In his opening sermon Bishop Wilkinson has left us the 
real secret of his spiritual glorification. It was not a 
vision of pure transeendence, as the poet’s vision might 
be, but a vision incarnate—in the flesh. He saw the 
perfect beauty and spotless glory of the Eternal City; 
and he saw and understood, as one whose view was 
not only influenced by the shadows in the Valley 
of Darkness, but as one who was still a prisoner amid 
the hideous chaos of the Dreadful City. The city wherein 
the old Adam still ruled supreme, a slave to carnal lust 
and grovelling Self, a victim of foul corruption, fetid 
disease, and spiritual torture. 

He repeats to us the Prophets’ message, and calls upon 
us to bear witness, through our own natural sense of 
goodness (God), to the historical teachings of that natural 
and revealing monitor of the past. Here is a passage from 
Lis description of the spiritual horrors which are so reck- 
lessly propagated in the vast City of Darkness (London) : — 


A second selection of sermons 
D.D. 


These cripples and these idiots are the children of drunkards 
and of men who were “ fast’’ (as the world calls it) in earlier 
life. Or there is the case of the mother who wilfully and care- 
lessly left her little child to the neglect of a nurse, that she 
might dance and drink in of this world’s pleasures, and you 
see the fruit in the blighted, wasted life. 


Following the exposure of the death which exists in sin, 
we have the sermon on the “Great Refusal” of the city 
to receive the Light, a refusal which is perhaps not so 
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bitter to the Divine Soul as was the refusal of the chosen 
city. For one of the most interesting signs which Bishop 
Wilkinson discovers amidst the general state of ignorance 
and wickedness is the way in which opinion appears to be 
longing to rally round Christ. As an example of the 
labouring soul, and of the twofold forces by which it is 
swayed, he takes the case of the royal son of Jesse. Thus, 
in the life of David, we are given a striking instance of the 
beauty and ugliness of the soul which has striven to 
serve God and Self. Says Bishop Wilkinson :— : 


As the champion of Israel against the blasphemers of Jehovah, 
his (David’s) character portrays the loyal soldier, the brave 
adventurer, the firm, unflinching friend Then, sud- 
denly, and almost without a word of warning, the whole scene 
is changed. The strong man, who had borne with unflinching 
hardihood the trials of exile, is transformed into the effeminate 
idler. 


This sermon, indeed, has a potent influence in discover- 
ing the agony arising out of a deliberate attempt at double 
servitude. Through the godless and rebellious Absalom, 
David at last sees, in all its horrors, the chasm which self 
servitude rears between God and man. 

So from the indwelling darkness of the soul, the preacher 
passes on to the “Need for Light,” and arrives at the 
threshold of that “ Larger Vision” which is so sensitive of 
the awful treason of righteous sophistry. 

Part II. deals with the “New Birth,” which is disclosed 
by the “Larger Vision.” How such spiritual regeneration 
is accomplished the reader himself will best discover by 
a study of the volume, which reaches to a real conscious- 
ness of spiritual transcendence and beauty, by slow but 
assuring processes of holy communion. 

In the sermon on the “ Loans of God” there is such 
an important reference to the prevalent loose way of accept- 
ing the Holy Sacrament as to be worthy of a quotation 
in detail :— 


My brethren, I know how difficult it is; as I look back over 
may own ministerial life; as I think of those who have come to 
talk with me, when the voice has spoken; as I think of those 
servants, feeling that they could not go to Communion and 
could not get to church in that situation, and therefore must 
go out from a home of perfect comfort, not knowing whither 
they were going; when I think of that poor woman who came 
to me in Windmill Street, with her little shop that brought 
in nothing all the week, and on Sunday brought in enough to 
keep her in comfort, and, without a word from myself on the 
subject said, “I feel I ought to go to church and shut up my 
shop’’; when I remember that man in the prime of life, one 
of the most popular men that ever came to this church, whom 
everybody liked; his business was prospering, bringing in 
three or four thousand a year, and increasing every year; and 
the voice came to him, and he said, “I feel there is nothing 
else to be done but to part with all this at once; leave me 
three or four hundred a year, and I must go out and work for 
God where others will not go; I am free, I must do it, and 
sell all that I have.’? Oh, my brethren, when they came to 
me, I remember how my heart shrank and sank within me! I 
thought what it would be, what it would cost, what a trial— 
the poor woman without bread, or almost worse, kept by 
charity—the poor thing. Yet it was not I who told her, but 
God. ‘She felt sure the voice was from God, and she said, “I 
must do it, or I shall go back, back, back. in my spiritual life.’’ 
And all that man’s friends saw the influence that he would 
lose in London; how, instead of being looked up to as a man 
whose opinion would be taken in a moment by all the young 
fellows in London, fhey would say, “Lost his head; that St. 
Peter’s ruined him!” 


What, then, does this prove? Does it not prove that 
the very reality of the “ New Birth” is tested by the results 
which this most Christian form of communion with Christ 
obtains? For should no self-sacrificing results obtain, the 
communicant must be either a hypocrite or, as Bishop 
Wilkinson says, a coward. 


To such as these we would therefore commend the careful 
perusal of Parts III. and IV., by studying which they 
may possibly become imbued with the “Power and 
Strength” to live the “Dedicated Life” which their con- 
firmation vows have demanded of them. 
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MORAL INSTINCT 


Natural and Social Morals. By Carvetn Reap, M.A. 
(London: A. and C, Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


In this volume Professor Read exposes the cosmic unity 
of his metaphysics, and it therefore acts as a complemen- 
tary volume to the other. The ground of Being here is 
the reflex ground of life, which is the metaphysical basis 
of all metaphysical change (sense phenomena), and,‘ on 
the scientific formula that Being is not mentally different 
from its mental consciousness of matter, gives us a moral 
system of Nature. The book, in fact, might well be 
defined as an exposition of that evolution of instincts. 

Thus the objective (metaphysics) of Being, here, viz., 
consciousness, becomes the subjective (physics) of Being, 
viz., reflexion. As a reflex form it has no phenomenal or 
objective knowledge, and as far as the knowledge or con- 
sciousness of existence is concerned, Being is now experi- 
ence universally developed, and not, as in the metaphysics, 
historically evolved. Professor Read’s Being differs from 
Hegel’s Being, in that the former’s ground of experience 
is a cosmic or Mendelian ground of experience, whilst 
Hegel’s was a non-reflex or independent ground of 
experience. 

As a subjective science of Morality, therefore, the book 
not only supplies the real basis of his own metaphysics, 
but of Hegel’s dialectical momentum as well, and, in this 
light, is a very valuable and original work of science, 
since it gives immanent unity to historical transcendence. 
In other words, Professor Read shows the actual rise of 
moral sense. Thus, the actual development of Being is 
not made through a conscious sense of transcendence 
(ideas), but through a conscious sense of immanence 
(experience or reflexion). Immanent morality is not con- 
cerned with the world as we know it, viz., with natural 
phenomena, but with the world as we are unconscious of 
forming a part of it, viz., with natural totality. This 
real or absolute ground of morality is not the less real 
or absolute for being a cosmic or instructive process, since 
it is the reflection of a total and not particular subjection. 
Historic morality, in fact, has no moral ultimate, though 
it may appear to possess, in a particular sense, a moral 
form. This constitutes the supreme fact of Professor 
Read’s profound arguments. For the fact is a supreme 
fact, because it is, in the nature of irrefragable science, 
an eternal fact. The arguments are profound because Pro- 
fessor Read makes the fact plain to us. Hegel failed in 
his attempt to prove the opposite, viz., a natural limit to 
morality, but succeeded in exposing a supernatural (ideal) 
limit to it. Professor Read, on the other hand, has suc- 
ceeded in showing us the natural fallacy of moral ideas, 
and leaves us on the threshold of this fallacy. He has, 
nevertheless, accomplished a great and important work, 
for, by it, he has made a systematic discovery of the 
Mendelian process. He offers us no consolation with 
respect to a moral universe, because his own moral ground 
is a physical one. 

But we may argue, on our part, so was Christ’s ground 
of morality a physical ground, and proof has still to be 
forthcoming that Christ’s physical ground of duty was not 
God’s ground of duty, or, we might say, even the infinite 
or undefined substance of Professor Read’s Morality. 

There is an epilogue to the book, in which Professor 
Read formulates his opinions with regard to the causes of 
degeneration. They are interesting and suggestive as 
offering, in many instances, the indirect sources of national 
decline. For, if we were to seek for the original causes, 
could they not be scientifically proved to lie in the very 
depreciation and ideal extinction of the characteristics 
which give rise to nations? Take, for instance, our own 
prevalent case of national degeneracy. Does not all the 
trouble appear to lie in the fact that the individual forces 
of character, by which England attained to the summit of 
her greatness, have been submerged under or choked by 
an immoral dependence upon institutional forces? For the 
latter forces can never be recognised as possessing a moral 
objective, apart from individual character. 
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State morality must always prove a poor and weak 
substitute, and is therefore a dangerous rival of private 
morality. Profesor Read himself admits as much. Thus: 

Plainly, all institutions, law-courts, parliaments, churches, 
depend for their efficacy entirely upon the character of those 
who carry them on or live under them: that determines whether 
they shall be living powers or empty masks. 

There can be no shadow of doubt that our institutions, 
law courts, parliaments, and churches fail ignominiously, 
because of the individual inability and corruption allied 
to them. Such structures of national greatness must 
always prove abortive, apart from the original (individual) 
elements of greatness. 

The influx of strangers, which Professor Read considers 
@ most general cause of the submergence of a dominant 
race, should really foster stupendous powers of morai 
purity, where the institutions of a great nation possess, not 
merely an ideal, but a practical form of sustaining the 
moral issues which are synonymous of the greatness and 
purity of those institutions. 

It would be folly to wreck our institutions, but it would 
be wise to cleanse them from their appalling state of 
corruption and maladministration. 


TO LOAF 


The Rambles of an Idler. By Cuartes C. Apport. (Stanley 
Paul. 5s.) 

Tas book will probably fall between two publics: There 
is a public for descriptive or meditative writing, and a 
public for the amateur naturalist. The amateur 
naturalist, however, to be read, must contribute something 
more original to the stock of our knowledge than the fact 
that a pair of wrens have built their nest in a tomato-tin, 
or that a vesper mouse had made its home in a rusty 
pan. The amateur philosopher must be discriminating, 
and not give us a/l his impressions, “whether or no it 
prove an oft-told tale,” which is Mr. Abbott’s method. 
“Tt is well to make sure of every passing thought,” he 
writes, “later it may prove the text of an effective 
sermon.” That depends on the quality of the thoughts ; 
and Mr. Abbott’s meditations upon “candor” cellars, 
Mayday, the finding of a button, and the present state of 
literature are not always worth preserving. He shares with 
Thoreau a tendency to record trifles with an over-minute 
punctuality and conscientiousness of detail, but has nothing 
of Thoreau’s real knowledge of wild life and freshness of 
manner. There is a flatness about his impressions and 
interpretations. We know that “All that a bird’s song 
signifies we do not know, although books have been written 
on this single subject.” We know that “Not all the 
Jectures, sermons, books, and museums in the land can 
take nature’s place”; we are aware that “Content is the 
key-note of life’s success.” Sometimes there is a strain of 
insincerity, an attitude resembling the improving verses 
of Jane and Ann Turner, as in his suggestion: “ Down 
on your knees and examine a cobweb more closely than 
ever before, and then cease to brag of human skill in 
lace-making ”! 

Among these spasmodic interpretations of nature, we 
have a number of impressions of American scenery, or 
more precisely, of that corner of it, ‘‘ Nature’s remnant of 
Elysium, New Jersey,” but it is difficult to discover any- 
thing that adds to our knowledge of the catbird, the vireo, 
the chewink, and the indigo-bird, the turtle, the mink 
and the muskrat; any picture of nature that lives in the 
memory; any freshness of personal outlook. For in 
nature we care less for things seen than the way in which 
certain eyes, like Thoreau’s or Richard Jefferies, see them. 
“In this pleasing wood life,” writes Emerson, “let me 
record day by day my honest thought without prospect 
or retrospect, and, I cannot doubt, it will be found sym- 
‘metrical, though I mean it not and see it not. My book 
should smell of pines, and resound with the hum of 
insects.” 

How is a book to be made to smell of pines? 
the secret; and Mr, Abbott has not solved it. 


That is 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


FICTION 


Robert Emmet. By Srepaen Gwynn. 


(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Mr. Gwynn calls his book an historical romance, but there 
is more of history than romance about it. Though interest- 
ing as a reconstruction of Robert Emmet’s abortive rising 
of 1803, as a novel it lacks life. The author truly says 
that he “has used little more imaginative licence than was 
conceded to historians who assigned to generals and to 
politicians speeches suitable to this or that occasion ”—that 
is to say, he challenges comparison with historians rather 
than novelists. As an imaginative memoir the book is very 
interesting reading, and Mr. Gwynn has evidently made a 
careful study of all accessible materials. 


The picture of Emmet, the superfine conspirator, the 
scrupulous gentleman, the single leader and the one man 
of education among a crowd of countrymen and mechanics, 
arrests the attention. He worked with imperfect instru- 
ments; at every turn his ingenuity, his thought-out 
schemes failed by defect in the human machinery; the 
ignorance and carelessness of his tools. As a leader he 
failed, and led his comrades and associates into pitiful 
disaster, for which they paid and he paid. “Let no man 
write my epitaph,” he said in his last speech in court, 
“for as no man who knows my motives dares now vindicate 
them, let not prejudice or ignorance asperse them.” His 
epitaph is still unwritten; but this novel is a vindication 
of his disinterestedness and the charm of his character. 
The one imaginative licence that the author allows himself 
is the account of the betrayal of Emmet’s hiding-place. 
Who gave to the Castle the secret of his hiding-place is 
not known, and perhaps never will be, Mr. Gwynn writes. 
The reward of £1,000 was paid to the account of Richard 
Jones, which is certainly an alias. This much is certain, 
that the Government contemplated bringing forward 
MacNally. In a letter from Wickham of the 28th 
August, discussing the difficulty of establishing proof 
against Emmet, occurs this passage: “The question of 
bringing forward secret information has been well con- 
sidered and discussed, and there is but one opinion on 
the subject, viz., that it were a thousand times better that 
Emmet should escape than that we should close for ever 
a@ most accurate source of information.” There was only 
one spy to whose value so high a testimony could have 
been paid, and that was Leonard MacNally ; and, acting 
on this supposition, Mr. Gwynn has made him the instru- 
ment of Emmet’s betrayal. 


Candles in the Wind. By Maup Diver. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


One distrusts trilogies and novels with a purpose, and 
“Candles in the Wind” completes a trilogy of novels 
whose object is to give a fuller presentment of the varied 
vicissitudes of life and work on the Indian frontier than 
the scope of a single book will admit. This closely 
written and laborious book is therefore not so much a 
novel as a picture and praise of the ill-rewarded workers 
scattered broadcast over India, “lonely planters, district 
officers in the salt ranges, civil engineers encamped on 
glaring reaches of river and canal”; the backwoods of 
the world, “where the real work of men goes forward 
with sweat of brow and blistered hands, with action and 
endurance in place of speculation and talk.” Indeed, the 
tremendous background of the hills somewhat dwarfs the 
commonplace plot. Lyndsay Vereker, an Early Victorian 
angel born a few decades out of date, has married in 
England James Videlle, a doctor in the Indian Army home 
on leave, a Eurasian. The natural disillusion in India, 
after marriage, the race-conflict between natives so anti- 
podal as the East and West for which they stand, forms 
the main subject of the book, though there are welcome 
interludes of road-building and hill-fights on the Frontier 
that makes or breaks her servants. At the end of the 
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book James Videlle is “removed” by the plague, and in 
the last ehapter Mrs. Videlle is rewarded after the manner 
of novelists. She meets Captain Lawrence, who has long 
been in love with her. “She leaned a little towards him, 
her lips just framing the heart’s supreme word, and in the 
rapture of revelation that followed they were alone in 
space; he the only man, and she the only woman in a 
temporarily enchanted world.” “Candles in the Wind” 
has as its motto a quotation from George Meredith to the 
effect that “the light of every soul burns upward, but most 
of them are candles in the wind. Let us allow for atmo- 
spheric disturbances.” But most of the “candles” of the 
book keep their light shining with a remarkably steady 
flame, in spite of storms and atmospheric disturbances. 
Indeed, the characters—except the two Eurasians, who are 
carefully studied—are too good to be true. Mrs. Vedelle 
especially—before whom her creator bows down too openly 
—is not wholly convincing. The book often moves 
heavily, and the style is over-emphatic. : 





The Attic Guest. By Ropert Knowres. (Melrose. 6s.) 


“Tue Artic Guest” is said in the Foreword to be the work 
of a minister’s wife, “a lady of much charm, cultured, 
winsome. No one could know her without feeling that 
her qualities of heart were even greater than those of her 
intellect.” She appears to have shrunk from the publicity 
of publication, “as must any Southern lady,” and to have 
requested Mr. Robert Knowles to let the book “see the 
light if he thought it worthy.” “I believed her implicitly,” 
writes Mr. Knowles. The reader may choose to believe 
Mr. Knowles’s Foreword implicitly, or consider it one of 
the customary mystifications of the novelist. The book is 
written with the flat sentimentality of a certain type of 
American fiction. The Presbyterian minister, Gordon 
Laird, is put up in the attic of a Southern house, and 
falls in love with Helen Randall, the daughter of the 
house. He outrages the sentiment of the South by inter- 
fering with the lynching of a negro, and is obliged to leave 
hurriedly. Later, he marries Helen Randall, and their 
domestic vicissitudes are the main subject of the book. 
The waverings of Gordon Laird—who is a kind of incom- 
plete Robert Elsmere who “has begun with Drummond 
and ended with Harnack”—do not end in tragedy; she 
is brought back “to the fold.” The book, whether the 
work of the Southern lady or Mr. Knowles, is ill-written 
and absurdly sentimental in tone. A baronet is called a 
lordling or a lordlet. The fact that Mr. Gordon Laird has 
a large head is expressed by saying that “the Reverend 
Gordon’s attic was certainly the best room in his bodily 
edifice.” One sentence gives the measure of the taste of 
the book. “I believe there’s no place where a girl so 
feels the trembling joy of love as in her own little room 
when she returns to it with her lips still moist from the 
sacramental kiss.” A verse of a song, quoted several times 
for its beauty, is: — 


Still must you call me tender names, 
Still gently stroke my tresses ; 

Still shall my happy answering heart 
Keep time to your caresses. 


The Bluffshire Courier. 
wood. 6s.) 


Tms is a West Highland story, and burning questions, 
such as deer forests and Highland Land Reform are 
always on the fapis. Miss Miranda Ross, the grand- 
daughter of an evicted crofter who has made a fortune 
in America, comes to Grimsburgh in Bluffshire, full of 
enthusiasm for her “oppressed country-people.” She 
‘takes a house in the neighbourhood, and acquires a long- 
‘established provincial newspaper, The Bluffshire Courier, 
‘which is now run as “an advanced Radical crofter paper, 
triennial parliaments, land for the people, abolition of all 
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remaining feudal incumbrances.” The failure of her 
schemes, her disillusionment, and distrust of the Radical 
candidate, Robin Begg, whose stirring speech has.such an 
ill effect on the “lawlessness of hot Celtic blood,” are the 
subject of the book. Finally she marries the young Duke 
of Bluffshire, and when we see her last she is “ wondering, 
maybe, for what inscrutable purpose Providence had ruled 
out everything so strangely contrary to anything she had 
ever anticipated ; wondering, maybe, what a very kaleido- 
scope is life after all, when it sets the granddaughter of 
the evicted crofter mistress in the ancestral halls of the 
evictors, with her fortune to restore the fallen fortunes 
of a great historic house.” It will be seen that this is a 
distinctly optimistic novel ; with a “happy ending.” Some 
of the revelations as to the conduct of a provincial news- 
paper are amusing enough, and so are Lord Ian’s clever 
attempts to sell the édition de lure of his “ Wails of the 
Philibeg.” 


A BOOK FOR BOYS 


A Hero of Sedan. By Captain F. 8. Brereton. 
Blackie and Son, Ltd. 6s. net.) 


Caprain Brereton’s stirring romance of the Franco- 
Prussian War is to be highly recommended as a gift book 
for the young. Indeed, it has a historical soundness and 
value which might well appeal to older minds. The hero, 
Jack Carter, is a student of Guy’s Hospital, who, on 
account of the impending trouble in France, is obliged to 
return to that country, where his parents have a farm near 
the small and unimportant town of Weissenburg on the 
River Lauter. Previous to leaving England he is joined 
by two young friends, Louis Castiline, a Frenchman, and 
Carl Prunzen, a German, who are art students in London, 
both of whom are obliged, on account of the war cloud, 
to hasten to their respective countries for active service. 
On their arrival in Paris the young trio finally separate, 
each to pursue his lone way home, little dreaming of » 
tragic form to any future meeting. 


The home of the Carters, situated, as it was, near the 
River Lauter, which constituted the very frontier line 
between the two countries, had to be abandoned, the 
family, consisting of father, mother, and daughter, re- 
moving to Paris. Jack, however, was left in charge of the 
farm, and on the outbreak of hostilities, which com- 
menced in the very neighbourhood of his father’s property, 
the valiant lad manages to remove most of the valuable 
stock and furniture to neutral ground in Belgium. On 
his return to Weissenburg, his adventures during the 
terrible struggle which ensued between the two mations 
began in earnest. 4 


Captain Brereton’s deep knowledge of military tactics, 
together with his thorough acquaintance with and strict 
adherence to historical fact, are qualities which add im- 
portance to the writing of the book, the exciting events 
of which are developed in a manly spirit and healthy tone. 


Lads will be fascinated and their better passions fired 
by such incidents as Jack’s first.encounter with Veltenden, 
and his ultimate triumph over the evil schemes of this 
degenerate German spy; whilst it would be difficult to 
expose the variety of fine emotions which the magnificent 
charge of the French cuirassiers at the battle of Worth, 
and the spirited and gallant defence of the village of 
Bazeilles, are likely to create in their young hearis. 


Wherever the hero is to be found, he is the centre of 
keen admiration, and as a youthful commander of one of 
the band of Francs-tireurs or irregulars, he displays. not 
only a British spirit for daring, but a British skill in 
command. It is a fine and inspiriting work for boys to 
read, and full of surprising interest for the elder folks as 
well, for Captain Brereton has accomplished, in writing 
it, the difficult feat of exposing those potent forms of 
hd which made Germany an almost complete vietor of 

rance. 
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THE DEATH OF THE GODS 


“ At the hour of Christ’s Agony a cry of ‘Graat Pan is dead’ 
swept across the waves in the hearing of certain mariners—and 
the oracles ceased."’—Plutarch: “De Oraculorum Defectu.”’ 

Fyrat Gaurey Stave: “He, brethren! What ails. our 
overseer? Ali morn he hath stood between the benches, 
with fixed and glaring eyes fastened upon the far horizon 
as if he were a seer of visions i’ place of a seer of faults, 
whose scourge. hath branded my limbs with red flakes 
and serpentine scars. Ha! if we can prove him sick, 
brothers, let us rise together in our chains and strive to 
uproot the benches with our united force.” 

Cuorus or Sraves: “ Strive with our united force 

Fiest Gatiry Suave: “ We will liberate the men upon 
the lower decks down to those who toil in utter darkness 
day and night, until a kindly madness seals their senses. 
We will slay our taskmasters cruelly, and stuff their grim 
mouths with the rotten figs and black beans whereon 
they starved us. We will hack them into little pieces, 
and cast them in our skin-bags through the port-holes. 
The malachite flood shall gnash and gnaw their flayed 
bones, but we will drink their good wine and be free.” 


Cuorus: “ Be free! Be free!” 


Frest Gauury Stave: “Hu! Already I list a chisel 
shrieking through the ankle-rings that have cut their 
living bracelets on my numbed bones. Oh! to stretch 
one’s limbs, to straighten, to let the cramp sink from one’s 
neck along the spine, and quiver, and shrink, and die. 
Oh! to glut the greedy jaws of the Sea-Wife with the souls 
of her tormentors, to sprawl upon the galley with speech 
a-bubble through the hot grape juices. And then to stcer 
for land and liberty.” 


Cxorus: “Land and liberty!” 


First Gatiry Stave: “ Alas! What have I not suffered 
and endured? How fever hath seamed me with its sharp 
fingers, the thong hath whistled round my battered 
temples, the sun molten upon my head as fire beneath 
a pot, and rain and storm set my feet amid chill waters. 
My muscles have strained till the creaking sinews of my 
body start forth in purple knots, my veins are dragged 
by fetters from their natural functions, my palms are raw 
upon the oar, and my eyes blear and red with sleepless 
hours. But, Oh! beware thee, overscer, if we prove thee 
weakling.” 

Cuorus: “ Beware. Beware!” 

First Gattey Suave: “Look! He stirs not at your 
outcry, but still standeth like a bronze, red clad, staring 
out into the dim horizon. Truly, this matin is weirdly, 
wan, and woeful, and the main greyer than a dolorous 
woman. But have patience, brethren! He will bide a 
little longer to view if he be not merely feigning in one 
of his brutal tricks. Let us wait, lest at the least rebel- 
lion he turn on a sudden with his whip and deliver 
blows, smiting thicker than hail, upon our cringing backs. 
©! thou confounded judge, mayest thou gape there till 
we have passed the flaring gleam of the lighthouse over 
Pharos. Hist, thou, who makest blasts and demons out 
of men, I spit at thee like a cat for sheer pain and rage 
and hatred! Stay but thus inert till we have left the 
beacon-gleam glow behind, and tho’ it be night we will 
see.’ 

Corus: “ And tho’ it be night we will see!” 

First Gatuey Suave: “Hs—ssht! Speak not yet of 
mutiny till blessed darkness cover our quick action. Let 
us rather converse together as we have never done before, 
to murder the slow-footed hours. As for me, I hail 
from Nineveh, and though my sorrows are as yours, my 
gods are not. I was born at the time of weeping for the 
old Thammuzi—and weeping hath held through life. For 
Thammuzi is a vast and veritable god. Yea, indeed, he 
was once on earth and summoned a king to do worship 
to the silver planets, but the king was wroth at his com- 
manding. and put him to death most shamefully. Then 


iz 
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the Goddess of Love, whose passion he enjoyed, went 
unto the Underworld in search for him, and the virgins 
of Assyria wailed at her departure, and strewed. crimson 
anemones, which sprang from out his blood. And also, on 
learning of his decease, all the angels and seka’in beet 
their breasts and sighed for Thammuzi. All the images 
of the gods flew forth from their close sanctuaries, left 
their anointed altars and high shrines, and congregated 
in the Sun-house at Babylon, where the golden likeness 
of the daystar hangs in the centre of the temple, sur- 
rounded by all the lesser ikons of the world. And, lo! 
the Gold Sun began to dirge for Thammuzi, singing 
elegies of him and chanting his mournful histories, whilst 
all the idols sobbed from sunset unto sunrise. And then 
they soaréd back to their own countries and ceased their 
moan, excepting Nesr, the eagle-lord of Araby, whose 
tears o’erflow for aye since then. And of such greatness 
are the gods of Babylon, where I dwelt until my curséd 
conqueror pinned my proud ear with awls against the 
Grecian door.” 

Seconp Gatiey Stave: “O Stranger, thou art brawny, 
and our chief in this perilous adventure, and we will 
follow thee through the hells of danger, though our road 
be narrower than the back of a sword. But yet thy gods 
are as children unto mine! I am a Roman, reared in 
the shadow of the Capitol and sluggish Tiber stream. 
Behold! What is thy Thammuzi beside Apollo Phebus, 
the Sun god? His looks are radiant and delicious in 
unguence; he guides the bright steeds through the 
intricacies of heaven, often grieving the fate of his son, 
the beautiful Phaéton, who loaned his fiery chariot, and 
driving all too rashly was hurtled dead from sky to earth, 
with white limbs burning as a hundred torches. So fierce 
was the anguish of his mother that the pitying deities 
transformed her to a soft, cerulean mere and her three 
daughters, the Heliades, were changed to swaying poplar 
trees, whose welling tears turn amber on their boughs. 
My gods are more lovely than all thy crude antiquities.” 

Tumrp Gatiey Suave: “Nay, slight not my idols in 
Egypt, who are gigantic and grander than the vaulted 
Pyramids. Does not the veiléd Isis reign above the 
temple Sistra, pressing the sweet babe Horus to her heart? 
Doth not the true god Amun ‘a 

[A sudden gloom o’er-sweeps the waters, and the sky 
grows black as pitch. The sea, the galley, the slaves 
are eclipsed, only the overseer is seen standing like a 
lurid, red streak in the darkness.] 

First Gatigy Stave: “ What is this? 
is night at noon!”. 

Sseconp Suave: “O Hades! Hades!” 

Another screanis: “The gods show anger at our plot- 
ting. Ah—h, I fear!” 

Tue Oversesr: “All morn I have watched them dying 
—the old gods. I saw the great Pan writhing, with 
hairy arms, among the dank rushes; saw him bite the 
river flags of Peneus in his tremendous throes, and 
wrestle with his pangs. The dryads could not hold him, 
and the goat-legged satyr rout clattered through the 
forest in mad panic. Psyche rested, with silken hair dis- 
hevelled, in the faint embrace of Eros, whose arrows were 
scattered around. The staff of Hermes brast, and the 
Pythoness sat mute upon the shrivelled snake-skin, praying 





A miracle! It 


| for the words of her Delphian lord. Zeus tumbled forward 


from his dais; Dionysus choked ’mid the startled Maenads 
and the shattered vessels; the spilt red wine nigh drowned 
their stiffening limbs. Down, in deep ocean lairs, hoar 
Nereus lies stark amid his purple-shouldered Tritons, 
and Thetis will never draw her pearly comb again through 
the rich robe of her tresses. Oh! I see blind Pluto and 
Persephone hurled from their thrones into an infernal 
chasm, shooting with green witch-fires and breathing 
slime profound. All Chaos howls, the deep bellows, the 
gods fall. It is night! Beset by hornets as Io, and 
riven as Semele; tearing, foaming, raving, shrilling. 
Oh, hear them! I see a Cross rear high upon a hill. 
Soldiers in glittering tire, and pale women with soft, 
uplifted faces, stand at its base, and beyond are multi- 
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tudes of people in silks and linen and strange Orient gems. 
And, lo! there is One hanging on the beams, with nailéd 
hands and feet, and a crown of thorns upon His head, 
wounding His tender brows. He lifts His eyes, He cries 
aloud. we 

(The darkness increases. ‘There is clamour and con- 
fusion on the galley, and a Voice wails out across the 
waters, “ Great Pan is dead! ”’] 

Tre Gatiry Staves: “ Woe! 





Woe!” 


R. M. B. 


VOX STELLARUM 


“T made,” said Robinson Crusoe, “every seventh notch 
as long again as the rest; and every first day of a month 





as long again as that long one”; and if he had not lived | 
before the era of popular museums, he would have known | 


that he was merely imitating the runic tallies and clog 
almanacks of his medieval ancestors. 
almanack greatly resembled the scores that may still be 
seen chalked up on some old-fashioned alehouse doors, or 
the exchequer tallies whose burning some eighty years 


ago was directly responsible for the destruction of the | 


Palace of Westminster. 

The earliest European printed almanack was produced 
at Mainz by Gutenburg in 1457; and forty years after- 
wards the “ Kalendar of Shepards,” a translation from 
the French, was issued in England from the press of 
Richard Pynson. The usefulness of these early alma- 
nacks may be gathered from the fact that the Nuremberg 
Ephemeris of Joannes de Monte-Regio (or Regiomon- 
tanus) is said to have sold for ten crowns, or very much 
more than its weight in gold. This, according to Hallam, 
was the best work of its kind that has ever been pub- 
lished. At first these ephemerides contained nothing but 
a list of celestial phenomena, arranged for cycles of several 
years. By the sixteenth century, calendars for a single 
year had made their appearance, and saints’ days and 
other fasts and festivals of the Church were incorporated 
with the text. Then followed notes of remarkable by- 
gone events; and astrological and meteorological prog- 
nostications were a natural development. As early as 
Chaucer's time the astronomical tables of the manuscript 
calendars appear to have been of an exhaustive character ; 
for in the preface to his unfinished “Treatise on the Astro- 
labe,” a school-book that he wrote for his mathematically 
inclined son Lewis, he says that the third part of the 
book is to contain “divers tables of longtitudes and lati- 
tudes of stars, cities, and towns, and of declinations of 
the sun; and tables as well for the governance of a clock; 
and many another notable conclusion after the kalendars 
of the reverend clerks, Friar J. Somer and Friar N. 
Lenne.” 

Unfortunately, the treatise never got as far as the end 
of the second part; and so we have no means of know- 
ing the precise nature of the calendars of these two 
learned friars. But it is evident that Chaucer himscif 
shared his son's affection for this kind of literature, for 
at a much earlier period he wrote in his “A B C” that 
“K was a Kalendar.” 

When prophetic calendars first made their appearance 
in this country it is difficult to say with any exactness ; 
probably they were not introduced until many years after 
they were common abroad. As early as 1579 they had 
become such a serious nuisance in France that Henry 
III. found it necessary to forbid their publication; but 
while English writers of that time make frequent refer- 
ences to such matters as “finding out moonshine,” “the 
high tides in the calendar,” and “the calendar of my past 
endeavours,” there is no instance until a much later period 
of any reference to the school of prophets of the type of 
Zadkiel. At all events, there is no instance that comes 
readily to mind. 

The monopoly of almanack-publication was granted by 
James I. to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the two Uni- 
Yersities, and the Stationers’ Company jointly; and the 
flood of prophecy was at once let loose. Apparently the 
Universities were unwilling to be sesociated with these 
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unscientific and often indecent publications, for they 
contented themselves with issuing almanacks that con- 
muted their interest in the monopoly for an annual cash 
payment. The Stationers and the Archbishop, however, 
contented themselves with issuing almanacks that con 
tradicted one another; giving a complete set of predic- 
tions in one treatise, and in another for the same year, 
1624, dismissing the supposed influence of the moon upon 
the human body as a heathenish notion of lying astrology. 

Of all the English soothsayers, perhaps the most re- 
markable was William Lilly, the Leicestershire prophet, 
who, under the name of Sidrophel, is immortalised in 
Hudibras. His first important act was to publish a horo- 
scope of Charles I., which pleased that monarch so much 
that he took the astrologer into favour, and continued 
to consult him, with disastrous results, in all the im- 
portant crises of his chequered life. In the year of 
Marston Moor, Lilly was taken into the service of the 
Stationers’ Company, and the publication of “The Pro- 
phecies of Merlinus Anglicus, Junior,” was begun. It 
must have been this that Izaak Walton had in his mind 
when he wrote, “He that follows a rule in fly-fishing for 
trout shall be as sure to catch fish as he that makes hay 
by the fair days in the almanack, and no surer; and 
for winter flv-fishing—it is as useful as an almanack out 
of date.” 


Besides acting as an almanack-maker, Lilly would seem 
to have continued his trade of a private fortune-teller, 
for there is extant a letter to him from a certain Roger 
Knight, enclosing eleven shillings, and asking for infor- 
mation as to the success of a love-suit upon which he was 
embarked. 

A liitle of Lilly's bacchanalian propensities may We 
gathered from a pamphlet he published, “An Interpre- 
tation of that Strange Apparition of Three Suns seen in 
London on November 19, 1644, being the Birthday of 
King Charles”; at any rate his enemies unkindly sug- 
gested that this apparition might have been caused by 
the seer’s too loyal drinking of his Royal patron’s health. 
for shortly afterwards an anonymous satire appeared. 
bearing the title “Lillie’s Banquet, or the Stargazer’s 
Feast.” 

It was this same Lilly who predicted the Plague and 
Fire of London with such remarkable accuracy as to en- 
danger his own head; for he was summoned before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on suspicion of com- 
plicity with the Papists in causing these two disasters. 
He was, however, acquitted. 

Partridge, the shoemaker, astrologer, and doctor of 
medicine, is better known than he deserves. by reason of 
the rather cruel trick that Swift played on him. Under 
the psendonym of Isaac Bickerstaffe (afterwards adopted 
by Steele in the “ Tatler”), the Dean brought out, at the 
end of the year 1707, a rival Prophetic Calendar. It 
must be remembered that until the introduction of New 
Style the vear began towards the end of March; and so 
the announcement of the death of J. Partridge for the 
twenty-ninth of March was the very first prediciion that 
the book contained. On the thirtieth, Swift put forth a 
pamphlet. “The Accomplishment of the First of Mr. 
Bickerstaffe’s Predictions ; being an account of the Death 
of Mr. Partridge.” In vain did poor Partridge protest 
that he was indeed not dead; he even advertised “that he 
was not only alive, but was ALSO alive on March 29”; 
nobody helieved him. The Stationers’ Company struck 
the dead man off their rolls, and refused to publish any 
more of his almanacks; while it is a fact that the Inquisi- 
tion of Portugal, hearing of the wonderful verification of 
Isaac Bickerstaffe’s prediction, ordered the book to be 
burnt as an unmistakable emanation of the Evil One. 

Somehow or other Partridge must have succeeded in 
establishing the fact of his earthly existence, for after some 
years of non-appearance, his “ Almanack of Merlinus Libe- 
ratus” was issued once again. This, however, was its 
very last year of publication, for before the time for 
another number came round, he was dead, and had been 
buried at Mortlake in real earnest. 
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The Stationers’ Company jealously guarded their 

monopoly until about a hundred years ago. Then one 
Thomas Carnan, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, took to pub- 
lishing calendars in defiance of their right, paying his 
fines continually with the same alacrity that is shown by 
bookmakers of the present day. Ultimately the legality 
of the monopoly was tested; and with Erskine’s assistance 
Carnan won his case. Since then the publication of 
almanacks has been open to all, though a very large 
number continue to be issued from the Stationers’ Hall. 
_ Prophetic Calendars still abound, and it is fairly safe 
to say that many more farmers of to-day pin their faith 
to Old Moore than trust to the predictions of the Meteoro- 
logical Office. As a matter of fact, there is little to choose 
between the two; Old Moore is about as often right as 
wrong, while, according to their own published statistics, 
the number of completely successful prognostications 
issued from Victoria Street is only some thirty-four per 
cent. of the whole. But the farmer who trusts to his own 
intelligence is likely to be more correct than either. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
THE PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Further proceedings at the meeting held Oct. 22, 1909.) 


A paper entitled “Production of Radium from Ura- 
nium” was read by Mr. Soddy. The measurements on 
the growth of radium in the three uranium solutions puri- 
fied by Mr. T. D. Mackenzie between three and four years 
ago have shown that in all the growth of radium is pro- 
ceeding at a rate proportional to the square of the time 
within the error of measurement. The methods of testing 
have been improved and the ordinary error is not greater 
than 10? gram of radium. This result indicates the 
existence of only one long-lived intermediate product in 
the series between uranium and radium. The period of 
average life of this body, calculated on the assumption 
that no other intermediate bodies exist, is 18,500 years 
in the case of the oldest solution for which data are avail- 
able over a period from the end of the third to the end 
of the fourth vear from purification. But for the solution 
prepared last, over a period from the end of the second 
to the end of the third year, the period indicated is about 
half again as long as in the first experiment. Indeed, 
had this solution grown radium at the same rate, with 
reference to the square of the time, as the older solution 
has been doing during the past year, more radium should 
have been formed than the ¢ofal amount now actually pre- 
sent. This suggests the existence of at least one new 
intermediate product in the series “Uranium A” with a 
period comparable to the time observations have been in 
progress. From a mathematical investigation of the effect 
of such a body on the rate of growth of radium, it is con- 
cluded that it would not, if it existed, appreciably alter 
the production of radium according to the square of the 
time over the period accurate observations have been made, 
even were the period of the new body as great as four years. 
But its existence would vitiate the calculation of the 
period of the direct parent of radium according to the 
simple formula neglecting short-lived products. 

Other evidence on the problem is contained in the next 
paper entitled “The Rays and Product of Uranium X,” 
also read by Mr. Soddy. Experiments have been made 
with the uranium X preparations separated with the help 
of Mr. A. 8. Russell from 50 kilograms of pure uranyl 
nitrate (Phil. Mag., October, 1909, p. 620). There 
occurred the growth of a feeble a-radiation as the intense 
B-radiation decayed. Such a growth of a-rays, concomi- 
tant with the decay of #-rays, is to be expected if the 
parent of radium is the direct product of uranium X. 
From the period of the parent of radium given in the 
last paper, the uranium X in equilibrium with 1 kilogram 
of uranium should give by its complete disintegration a 
product having the a-activity of 2 milligrams of uranium, 
if no new intermediate bodies intervened. 
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The preparations of uranium X were examined in a 
magnetic field sufficient to deviate all rays having a value 
for Hp less than 8640, but the still undeviated B-radia- 
tion produced a leak in the electroscope several times 
greater than that due to the -rays. So far as can be 
seen, these difficultly deviable #-rays are similar in 
general character and in the value of their absorption 
co-efficient, to ordinary f-rays. The first measurements 
were made in an electroscope filled with air, by covering 
the preparation with a thin screen, sufficient to absorb 
a-rays and measuring the difference between the leaks with 
and without the screen. The results of these experiments 
are believed now to be untrustworthy, and they are re- 
jected provisionally. In later experiments the electro- 
scope was filled with hydrogen, which constituted an enor- 
mous advance, and these experiments have shown that the 
a-radiation of the preparation remains sensibly constant 
as the 8-radiation decays. Anomalies have been encount- 
ered with the difficultly deviable @-radiation, which ap- 
pears to vary in intensity according to the conditions in 
an unexplained way. But throughout, the “ difference 
leak” between the preparation bare and covered, due to 
a-rays, has remained constant in all the preparations 
examined. These measurements of the a-rays, for different 
preparations, cover a period from immediately after pre- 
paration to nearly a year in the case of the main prepara- 
tion, and longer periods in the case of weaker prepara- 
tions. The two most recent preparations each contained 
the uranium X in equilibrium with about 5 kilograms of 
uranium, and the growth of a-rays, if the change of 
uranium X into the parent of radium were direct, should. 
be equal to the a-radiation of 10 milligrams of uranium, 
This should have been easily detectable under the condi- 
tions of the experiment. It is concluded that the parent 
of radium cannot be the direct product of uranium X. 
The experiments, taken in conjunction with those given 
in the preceding paper, indicate that it is not a product 
of uranium X at all, but the subsequent history of the 
uranium X preparations must be awaited before this can 
be decided. 

Mr. Soddy read a further paper entitled “The Produc- 
tion of Helium from Uranium and Thorium.” Helium 
has been detected in four experiments with uranium, in 
three with thorium, and in one with pitchblende solutions 
carried out according to the methods already published: 
(Phil. Mag., October, 1908, p. 513). Recent experiments 
with nearly a year’s accumulation of helium from about 
2 kilograms of uranium and thorium respectively have 
ended in failure owing to accidents. For this reason the 
quantitative estimate of the rate of production of helium. 
is no further advanced than has already been published 
(Phys. Zeit., 1909, x. p. 41). 

Prof. Strutt remarked that the Author’s experiments 
covered much ground, and suggested many interesting 
questions. He congratulated Mr. Soddy upon the skill 
with which he had attacked the subject, and referred to 
the difficulty of carrying out successfully complicated 
experiments which extended over long periods of time. 
With reference to the. experiments on the growth of 
radium, he asked the Author what was the ratio between 
the amount grown and the actual quantity present at the 
start, and also what multiple was the final leak of the elec- 
troscope of the normal air-leak. With regard to detecting 
the growth of a-radiation in the presence of -radiation, 
he suggested that the scintillations produced by a-rays on 
a phosphorescent screen might be made use of. Beferring 
to the experiment on the growth of helium in sylvine, Proé. 
Strutt remarked that he would have been astonished if the 
Author had obtained any evidence of the production of 
helium in the comparatively short time over which his 
experiments extended. 

Mr. Soddy, in reply, said the natural leak of the electro- 
scope was 1.1 (divisions per minute), and the leak due to 
the radium in the oldest preparation at the end of the 
fourth year was 4.2. The initial value found by extrapola- 
tion from the curve shown, in which quantity of radium 
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was plotted against the square of the time, was 2.1. The 
initial value found. experimentally a8 the. mean of the first 
nine observations extending over the first nine months, 
when the methods were less sensitive than. now, was 2.7. 
This bears out the view that a new intermediate body 
exists, retarding the initial rate of production of radium, 
though no great weight can be attached to the initiel 
observations. 

Professor Strutt’s suggestion that the a-radiation of 

uranium X preparations should be examined by the scin- 
tillation method might prove a valuable one, though on 
epcount of the impossibility of entirely removing A- rays it 
dad not so far been attempted. 
__ With reference to sylvine, the crystalline character of 
the mineral rendered it open to question whether helium 
if generated would be retained. In addition the radio- 
activity of potassium had suggested the experiment. No 
doubt a production of helium sufficient to detect would 
be remarkable, but it seemed worth looking for. 
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millan and Co. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, & MEMOIRS 

Phe Lives of the British Architects, from Wiliam of Wykeham 
to Sir William Chambers. By E. Beresford Chancellor, 
M.A. Illustrated. Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age. By Phobe 
Sheavyn, D.Lit. Sherratt and Hughes. 5s. net. 
ridan, from ‘New and Original Material; including a Manu- 
script Diary by Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. By 
Walter Sichel. Two vols. Illustrated. Constable and Co. 
31s. 6d. net. 

Hogarth’s London: Pictures of the Manners of the Highteenth 
Century. By Henry B. Wheatley. Illustrated. Constable 
end Co. 21s. net. 

The. Martyrdom of Ferrer, a True Account of his Life and Work. 
By Joseph McCabe. Watts and Co. 6d. net. 

YA History of Medical Political Theory in the West. Vol. IT. 
The Political Theory of the Roman Lawyers and the 
Canonists, from the Tenth Century to the Thirteenth Century. 
By A. J. Carlyle, M.A. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 16s. 
net. 

Bellerophon, “The Bravest of the Brave.” By Edward Fraser. 
Tilustrated. Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 6s. 

E'Europe et la Politique Britannique (1882-1909). By Ernest 
Lémonon. With a Preface by M. Paul Deschanel. Félix 
Alcan, Paris. 10frs. 


Tllustrated. 
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JUVENILE 

The Bunny Book. Illustrated by Angusine ar Ris Bhymes 
by Jessie Pope. Blackie and gon. 1s. 6d, 

Matthew and the Miller. By Violet Bradby. Illustrated by H. 
R. Millar. Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d, 

Babes and Birds. Verses by Jessie Pope. Drawings by Charles 
Robinson. Blackie and Son. 2s. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. Retold for Little Folks a Agnes 
Grozier Herbertson. [Illustrated by Helen Stratton. 
Blackie and Son. 1s. s 

Our Caravan; Nature Stories and Pictures for Little Folks. By 
Alice Talwin Morris. Blackie and Son. 1s. 

Tales and Talks for Nursery Land. Tilustrated by John Hassall 
and Others. Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d. 

The Story of the Frog who would a-wooing go. Tlustrated by 
Frank Adams. Blackie and Son. 2s. 

Little French People, a Picture Book for Little Folk. By Kate J. 
Fricero. Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d. 

The Arabian Nights. Selected and Retold for Children, by 
Gladys Davidson. Illustrated by Helen Stratton. Blackie 
and Son. 5s. 

The Nicest Girl in the School: A Story Rad Life. By Angela 
Brazil. Illustrated by Arthur A. Dixon. Blackie and Son. 
2s. 6d 

John Bargreave’s Gold: A Tale of Adventure in the Caribbean. 
By Captain F. S. Brereton. Illustrated by Charles M. 
Sheldon. Blackie and Son. . 

The Log of a Privateersman. By Harry Collingwood. Tlus- 
trated by W. Rainey, R.I. Blackie and Son. 3s. 


Harry Escombe, an amazing Adventure in Peru. _By Harry 
Collingwood. Tllustrated by Victor Prout. Blackie and 
Son. 3s. 6d. 

Three Fair Maids; or, the Burkes of Derrymore. By Katharine 


Tynan. Illustrated by G. Demain Hammond, R.L Blackie 
and Son. &. 6d. 

A Final Reckoning; a Tale of Bush Life in Australia. By G. 
A. Henty. Illustrated by W. B. Wollen. Blackie and Son. 
3s. 6d. 

By Right of Conquest; or, with Cortez in Merico. By G. A. 
pent Illustrated by W. S. Stacey. Blackie and San. 
3s. 6d. 

The King’s Liege; a Story of the Days of Charles I. By H. 
A. Hinkson. Illustrated by A. A. Dixon. Blackie and 
Son. @s. 


THEOLOGY 


Extracts from the Spiritual Guide which disentangles the Soul. 
By Miguel de Molinos. Edited and compiled by Canon R. 
Y. Lynn from the original Translation of 1688. R. 
Allenson. 1s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A New Guide to Lewes: Its Castle, Priory, Churches, and Neigh- 
bourhood. With Notes on the Museum; and an Account whe 
the Battle of Lewes, etc. By W. Heneage Legge. Illustrated. 
Southern Publishing Co., Lewes. 

Health: A Royal Road toit. By J. P. Sandlands, M.A. Walter 
Scott. 3d. net. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
With an Introduction by Clement K. Shorter. Blackie and 
Son. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Symposium of Plato. Edited with Introduction, Critical 
Notes, and Commentary, by R. G. Bury, M.A. W. Heffer 
and Sons, Cambridge. 7s. net. 

Essays in Eugenics. By Sir Francis Galton, F.R.S. The 
Eugenics Education Society. 

Our Debt to Antiquity. By Professor Zielinski. Translated, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Professor H. A. Strong, 
LL.D., and Hugh Stewart, B.A. George Routledge and 
Sons. 2s. 6d. 

The Guide to South Africa, for the Use of Tourists, Sportsmen, 
Invalids, and Settlers, with Coloured Maps, Plans, and 
Diagrams. 1909-1910 Edition. Sampson Low and Co. 


s. 6d. 
Ta Philosophie de 8S. 8. Laurie, By Georges Remacle. Henri 
Lamertin, Brussels. 7frs. 50c. 


PERIODICALS 
Smith's Magazine; Rerue Bleue; Publishers’ Circular: Gunter’s 
Magazine; St. George’s Magazine; Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, N.Y.; University Correspondent ; 
Constitution Papers: The Welldoer; Cambridge University 
Reporter. 
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CHILD, THE.—Chamberlain. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. — 
Morgan, 


DEGENERACY: ITS CAUSES, 
SIGNS, etc.—Talbot. 


DIGESTION, THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF.—Gillespie. 


EVOLUTION IN ART.—Haddon, 


EVOLUTION OF MODERN CAPI- 
TALISM, THE.—Hobson. 


EVOLUTION OF SEX, 
Geddes and Thomson. 


EUROPEAN FAUNA, THE HISTORY 
OF THE.—Scharff. 


EARTHQUAKES, A STUDY OF 
RECENT.—C. Davison. 


GERM-PLASM, THE.—Weismann. 


GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 
— Karl von Zittel, 

HALLUCINATIONS AND 
SIONS.—Parish. 


MAKING OF CITIZENS, THE.— 
R. E. Hughes. 


MAN AND WOMAN.—Ellis. 

MEDITERRANEAN RACE, THE.— 
Sergi. 

MORALS: A TREATISE ON THE 


PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL 
BASES OF ETHICS.—Duprat. 


NEW PSYCHOLOGY, THE.—Scrip- 
ture. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS, 
THE.— Ribot. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, THE. 
—Starbuck. 


RACES OF MAN, THE.—Deniker. 
RELIGION, THE STUDY OF.— 
Jastrow. 
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APPARITIONS AND THOUGHT- 
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Sutton. 
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— Letourneau. 

GROWTH OF THE  BRAIN.— 
Donaldson. 

INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS, THE. 
—Houssay. 

MAN OF GENIUS, THE.—Lombroso. 

MANUAL TRAINING.—Woodward. 

MODERN METEOROLOGY.— 
Waldo. 

ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS, THE.— 
Taylor. 

ORIGINS OF INVENTION, THE. 
—Mason. 

PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRES- 
SION.— Mantegazza. 

PRIMITIVE FOLK.—Reclus. 

PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT.— Letourneau. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS.— 
Sykes. 

SANITY AND INSANITY.—Mercier. 

SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES, THE. 
—Hartland. 

SLEEP: Its Physiology, Pathology, 
and Hygiene.— Manacéine. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN 
BRITAIN, THE.—Gomme. 

VOLCANOES : PAST AND PRESENT. 

—Hull. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & COMPANY 
The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


By WALTER SICHEL. Author of ‘‘Emma, Lady Hamilton.” In two 
volumes. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, S$l¢. 6d. net, 


Hogarth’s London, Bi,” SBugen ESA, Poet mins 

The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth: A Narra- 
tive in Contemporary Letters. By FA Mumoy, with 
Rat, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

London Life of Yesterday. By A™ UR Comrton Riczars, 
8vo, 7s. 64. net. 

The Book of Cupid: Being an Anthology from 

: With Tntroducti by HEN 

the English Poets. Newnour, and 25. Tilustrations bythe 
Lady HYLTON. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 

Ceres’ Runaway and Other Essays. 


Crown 8v0, 3s. Gd. net. 
Britain at Bay. By SPENSER WILKINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


By Alice 
MEYNELL. 


THE TWO MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


By OLIVER GoLpsMIrB. With 40 foll-page plates ia colour and numerous 
drawings in the text, by W. LEE HANKEY. 4to cloth, 15s. net, 
Edition de Luze, limited to 60 copies, 43m, net: 


MR. RACKHAM’S MASTERPIECE. 


THE FAIRY TALES OF 
THE BROTHERS GRIMM. 


With 40 fall page plates in colour and 70 drawings in the text by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM. 4to, cloth, 15s. net. 
“The best of Mr. Rackham's work. — Westminster Gazette. 








MISS SILBERRAD'S NEW NOVEL. 


ORDINARY PEOPLE. 


By Una L. SILBERRAD. 
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STANLEY PAUL'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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THE DAUPHINES OF FRANGE. § Frank 
HAMEL, Author of - Famous French Salons,” etc. In demy 8vo0, handsome 
cloth gilt, with gilt top, Witha photogravure frontispiece and 16 full-page 
illustrations, 163. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 
A.J. ANDERSON. Second edition. Demy 8vy, cloth gilt. With a photo- 
gravure frontispiece and 16 full-page illustrations on art paper. 10s, 6d. net. 

MODERN ARTISTS. Cuzistian Brixtoy. In one 
large 4to volume, handsomely bound. Sixty half-tone illustrations, with 
tint, including 4 coloured plates and 1 Photogravure. C 


loth, 258, net. 
A CHILD’S GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. 


HELEN A. CLARKE. In cloth gilt, illustrated, 400 pages. 68, net. 
A CHILD’S GUIDE TO PICTURES, Cranes 


H. Carvin. In cloth gilt, 258 pages, illustrated, 68. net, 
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ering ote Srnel ae Ry og QE as pae 
DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS. 
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use. Edited by ALFRED H. MILKS. In crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net: cloth 
gilt, 18 6d. net ; paste grain gilt (boxed), 83, net; Persian yapp gilt (boxed), 
. net. 
ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH 
POTTERY. J. F. BLackER. With about 400 line and half-tone illustra- 
tions. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 58. net, 


QUANTITIES. = Groxce SrepHensoy, Author of 


“Estimating,” etc. In demy 8yo, cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FIRST FAVOURITE RECITER. Edited 


by ALFRED MILES. Crown 4to. 6d. net. 


HOME OCCUPATION FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS. BrRTHA JOHNSON. Small 8vo, cloth, 28. net, 
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S. BEWSHER, St. Paul’s School, Hammersmith 
Road, W. 
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HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. (By Mail S/-) 
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i” IVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on 
WEDNESDAY, 16th of MARCH next, the. 
Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the 
following departments for the year 1910-11. 


A.—FOR EXAMINATIONS ABOVE THE 
MATRICULATION. 


Full particulars of the r. muneration of each Examiner- 

-hip-can be obtained «nap, tion to the Principal. 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
One in Theology. 

{Note.—The Examiner appointed will have a joint 
responsibility for all the subjects of Examination, and 
must possess special qualifications in the subjects of 
Greek New Testament and A a.) 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND OF SCIENCE. 

One in Latin. One in Experim ntal Psychology. One 
in Pedagogy. One in Agricultural Chemistry. One in 
Agricultural Botany. 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS, 
One in. Statistics. 


B.—FOR INTERMEDIATE EXAM- 
INATIONS ONLY. 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
One in Elementary Hebrew and New Testament Greek. 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
One in Philosophy. One in Mathematics. 
Candidates must send in their names to the-Principal, 


with any attestation of their qualifications t é 
think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 
30th. (It is particnlarly desired by the Senate that no 


| application of any kind be made to its individual 


Members.) 
If testimonials are snbmitted, three copies at least of 
each should be sent. Original test: should not 
be forwarded in any case. If more than one Examiner- 
ship. is applied for, a separate complete application, with 
copies of testimonials, if any, must be forwarded in 
respect of each. 
University of London, 
South Kensington, 


By Order of the Senate, 
November, 1909. 


HENRY A, MIERS, 
Principal. 
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LAND AND WATER” Ittustrated, 
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Contains articles by Experts on— 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


ANN VERONICA 


H. G. WELLS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Price 6s, post free. 


“Unquestionably this is a very brilliant book,” says the West- 
minster Gazette, “and shows Mr. Wells's gift for pure fiction at its 
oe thre is no question that ‘ Ann Veronica’ herself is true,” says 
The limes. ‘The type, we think, has never been so keenly noted 
and courageously described as in this novel.” : f et 

‘Like all Mr. Wells’s work the book is inflamed with sinceri ty, 
says the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘and it abounds in flashes of Teal life 
which almost blind the judgment with their intense reality.” | 

The Globe says: ‘A novel which in its frank sincerity and its bold 
grappling «ith a social question of compelling force stands out as one 
of the best things Mr. Wells has given us.” 


A LITERARY HISTORY 


OF THE 

ENGLISH PEOPLE. ‘ 
Vol. Ul. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL 
WAR. Il. By J. J. JUSSERAND. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; post free, 12s. ee 
es i f is book.” ys The Tr  tigit specia 
jac ae tac es as Ds eee 

Vol. I. FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE RENAISSANCE. 

Vol. Il. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL WAR. TI. 


GREECE IN EVOLUTION, 
Studies prepared underthe auspices of the French League for the 
Defence of the Rights of Hellenism. By VARIOUS WRITE RS, 
With a preface by the Right Hon. Sir CH ARLES Ww. DILK E, 
M P. Translated from the French under the Editorship of G. F. 
ABBOTT. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 
The Mu rning Post says: ‘It is sel grok to read these addresses without admira- 


tion for the intimate knowl: dge of Greece and of the Greeks which they d.splay 
and for the sympathy by whieh they are pervaded.” 


HOW TO STUDY THE STARS, 
Astronomy with Small Telescopes and the Naked a and Notes 
on Celestial Photography. y L. RUDAUX. ranslated by 
A, H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.S. With 79 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; post free, 5s. 4d. 


book ia intended as a « uide to practical observation for amateur astronomers. 
Po with all branches of the science which can be followed with instruments of 
moderate size. 


CHATS ON OLD SILVER. 
By E. L. LOWES, Author of ‘‘ Chats on Old Lace” 
Coloured Frontispiece and 64 other Full-page Plates. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. . 
[ Unwin’s “ Chats” Series, 
The Daily Chronic'e says: “It is a very useful guide to the collector of old plate, 


and it is stored with much valuable information to guard the unsuspecting purchaser 
against false trade marks and antique ware which was made yesterday.’ 


THE RELIGION OF H.G. WELLS. 
and other Essays. By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. 
CRAUFURD, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; post free, 
8s 10d. 


‘The chief essay is a careful and friendly criticism of the ethical and religious 
teaching of Mr. H. G. Wells contained in his “ First and Last Things.” 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 


As viewed by the Great Thinkers, from Plato to the Present 
Time. By RUDOLF EUCKEN. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net ; post 
free, 12s. 11d. 
‘This, the most famous and widely read of Professor Eucken’s works, is an 
altogether delightful book in which the characteristic speculations and opinions 
of the great minds «f the race are elucidated, contrasted, and judged ina sym- 
pathet¢ yet independent spirit. It forms an admirab e in‘roduction to the study 
of phildsophy.” — Boston Transcript. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 
By Prof. E.A. KENNELLY. With 84 Illustrations. 4s. net; 
post free, 4s. 4d. 
A new and enlarged edition of the author’s. authoritative. handbook, ‘ Wireless. 
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SONNETS. By Lord ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not previously been 
published in book form. ‘Shey include Lord Alfred Douglas's recent work in 
“The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothinz tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, tt is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so Jlaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Deuglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue political week has been full of alarums and excur- ; 
The House of Lords has been busy uttering its 


sions. 
obituary addresses over Mr. George’s moribund Budget; 
Mr. George and Mr. Churchill have held a lengthy Cabinet 
Council, at which, we understand, Mr. Asquith was present 
by gracious permission, and the Radical Party have 
fruitlessly endeavoured to organise a riot in Parliament 
Square. The latter piece of business is one of the most 


sinister signs of ths times, and effectually proves how | 


determined the demagogues are to do everything that lies 
in mortal power to inflame mob passion and cupidity. As 
it happened, the whole affair fizzled out in a miserable 
fiasco, which served only to cover the whole Radical Party 
with ridicule; but this fact does not alter the intention 
of the organisers. What really happened was that three or 
four hundred Limehouse hooligans collected outside Parlia- 
ment on Thursday evening and proceeded to “ demonstrate.” 
Demonstrating in their case took the form of exchanging 
ribald jokes with a hostile crowd of curious onlookers, 
attempting in certain instances to snatch the watches of 
respectable citizens, and singing in lugubrious tones a 
printed ballad with the following vivacious refrain :— 


“The Land! The Land! ‘Twas God who gave the Land! 
The Land! The Land! The ground on which we stand! 
Why should we be beggars, with the Ballot in our hand? 

‘God gave the Land to the People!’” 


Whilst certain parties of the “comrades” were chaunting 
this inspiring little piece of vigorous verse, their associates 
were so eager to demonstrate their belief in the common 
ownership of all property that the police had to make 
several arrests. After this the mounted police appeared, 
and the little mob melted silently away, although the 
Daily News gravely informs us that several called out 
“Three cheers for the good old Daily News,” whilst other 
patriots even twitted the police with being “dirty 
Cossacks.” ; : 


The only serious factor in the whole ridiculous affair is 
the deliberate attempt of the Radical Party to organise 
‘nob law. The attempted riot was “ officially” the outcome 
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of an appeal circulated by some nebulous body of Radicals 
calling itself “The League Against the Lords,” but we 
get a hint as to the real identity of the mob organisers 
in the following extraordinary letter addressed to the 
Times by Captain the Hon. Fitzroy Hemphill, Chairman 
of the Political Committee of the National Liberal Club: 


On Thursday night the Lords apparently intend to 
pass a resolution dealing with the people’s Budget 
which overrides the almost unanimous decision of the 
House of Commons. It is a lamentable situation to 
see Lord Lansdowne and other noble lords dragged 
at the heels of discredited Tory politicians. The 
people are splendidly led and directed by the present 
Cabinet under Mr. Asquith. It is, however, essentially 
a people’s battle, and it is necessary that every citizen 
who cherishes the principle that the elected represen- 
tatives of the people should deal with all questions of 
finance and supply should express his indignation with 
no doubtful voice. 

I therefore hope that every man in London who 
feels as strongly as I do at the monstrous action of 
the Tory lords in destroying the British Constitution 
will assemble in the vicinity of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to show his disapprobation of the Lords’ con- 
duct in serving their own selfish interests, and in 
acting as servile party tools.... The Lords are 
breaking up the Constitution and fighting the people. 
Be it so. Up and at them. 


' If this is not a direct incitement to disorder it is some- 


thing uncommonly like it, and, coming from a person pre- 
sumably holding a position of some responsibility in the 
Radical Party, the gravity of such an offence against estab- 
lished law and order is sensibly increased. We understand 
that the assembly of mobs in the immediate precincts of 
Parliament is forbidden by law, and that any person who 
assists in “demonstrating” is liable to punishment. In the 
interests of public property and peaceable citizenship we 
hope the Commissioner of Police will not permit the action 
of Captain the Hon. Fitzroy Hemphill to pass unnoticed. 
Incidentally, we notice that, although the gallant Captain is 
Chairman of the Political Committee of the National Liberal 
Club, the members of that far-famed house of generous 
libations did not respond to his impassioned appeal. It 
was the “wise men of the East” who appeared on the 
scene of action, and not a few of them returned to their 
rustic homes even sadder and wiser than before. 


Why does a man who is a manager of experience and 
an actor of parts deliberately choose vainly to expend 4 
vast amount of time and energy, not to mention some 
inevitably generous disbursements from his exchequer, in 
producing translations of vapid plays, by authors who 
happen to be foolish as well as foreign? Why? Surely 
we have a sufficiency of incompetent authors in England. 
Surely, in the interests of home industries, it is unpatriotic 
to dump down upon our unprotected shores such very 
raw material as is to be found in “Beethoven,” a 
play in three acts, by Réné Fauchois, produced at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday night. As the poet 
remarks : — 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime,” 


but the biography of notable characters dves not neces- 
sarily lend itself to the medium of dramatic literature. 
Which fact is fortunate for our notabilities, but decidedly 
unfortunate for audiences who gather to witness produc- 
tions of the “Beethoven” class. In the first place, it has 
been kindly conceded by critics of all schools—and there 
seem to be as many schools of dramatic critics as there 
are stars in heaven—that a play should at least have 
plot, ideas, character, wit, or atmosphere, if it is in any 
way to be considered an important addition to dramatic 
literature. Now, poor “Beethoven” has none of these. 
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There are three acts in the play, and each act is intended 
to represent an episode in the great musician’s life. In the 
first act we find Beethoven with his cronies in “a public 
place,” and he falls in love with a peculiarly insipid young 
woman. Some years elapse, and in the second act we see 
this same young woman, now married, visit the musician 
and borrow a considerable sum of money from him. 
Beethoven complains of deafness, and conducts an 
orchestra. In act three Beethoven dies. Unlike Charles 
the Second, who was apologetic about the length of his 
death scene, Beethoven occupies practically an entire act 
in shuffling off this mortal coil. Moreover, he has a vision, 
and in this vision nine symphonies appear, embodied as 
elaborately attired females, who in their speech and persons 
pleasantly recall to us the fact that the season of panto- 
mime is approaching. 


Each symphony addresses the dying musician, and it is 
indeed difficult to decide with justice and precision as to 
which speech is the most foolish and flatulently bombastic. 
It should be mentioned, also, that quite a great deal ot 
time is expended in monologues delivered by Beethoven 
to the accompaniment of selected symphonies. Perhaps 
it is the excellence of the symphonies that forces us to 
conclude that the monologues are quite a long way removed 
from being good. The acting was better than the play, 
which, as it happens, is a comparatively poor compliment. 
Sir Herbert Tree did his best to invest Beethoven with 
life. His Beethoven certainly died well, although the 
latter operation suffered from what literary critics would 
call “ prolixity.” The rest of the characters are the merest 
shadows. Still, Mr. Edward Sass contrived to give a little 
individuality to Beethoven’s brother, whilst Mr. Henry 
Ainley gave us an old man who was sympathetic without 
being doddering. Miss Evelyn D’Alroy and Miss Hilda 
Antony crossed the stage on several occasions, but they 
excited curiosity rather than interest. Of course, as plays 
by authors who are both foreign and foolish go, 
“Beethoven ” is all very well, but—why? 


The Daily Mirror is turning its attention to the poets. 
Naturally something of an exceptionally sensational nature 
must have occurred to bring about such an extraordinary 
state of affairs, and the “something” in this case is the 
prospects of a “great glove fight” between such habitués 
of the prize ring as Mr. William Watson and Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne. We hasten to inform our readers that the 
fight in question will in no way be intended to settle who 
is the “world’s champion,” so that Mr. Jack Johnson 
and Mr. Jem Jeffries may continue quietly preparing for 
their great contest next year without any thought to new- 
comers in the field. Mr. Le Gallienne does not wish to 
fight Mr. Watson for prize money. The affair has a 
deeper source, and originated in a poem by Mr. Watson 
entitled “The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue.” The 
Daily Mirror, who managed to get news of the expected 
encounter before the Sporting Life, remarks : — 


It is, as is obvious from the title, a more than severe 
criticism of an unmarried woman who, rumour says, 
occupies a high position in England, and (in Mr. 
Watson’s words) : — 


Concerning whom, Fame hints at things 
Told but in shrugs and whisperings : 


* * * * * * 


Who makes love to you to-day, 
To-morrow gives her guest away. 


Mr. Le Gallienne, who now lives in New York, saw 


this poem, and, believing it to be an unwarranted 
attack on a blameless friend of his, promptlv replied 
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to it with the following fierce verses, which he entitled 
“The Poet with the Coward’s Tongue” :— 


Was it a woman bore this thing, 

" Made out of words to sneer and sing? 
A thing of words, to scan and scan, 
Yet dares to sign himself a man! 
He's growing old, he is not young— 

. The Poet with the Coward’s Tongue. 
Was it a woman long ago 
Went through the fires of her young womb, 
To bear this man who signs this song— 
The Poet with the Coward’s Tongue? 
In truthful numbers be he sung— 
The Poet with the Coward’s Tongue— 
Made out of words to sneer and sing ; 
A thing of words, a paper thing, 
A little book of classic song— 
The Poet with the Coward’s Song. 
Think not the woman he betrayed— 
Name all unknown—is thus portrayed ; 
Poor poet, starved for her strange eye: ! 
Despair tells all of us strange lies, 
But there’s an answer to his song— 
O Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue. 
O Poet with the Coward’s tongue, 
Come to New York, and you shall know— 
O Singer of the Coward’s Song— 
His fate who sings a woman so! 
Come to New York and face the men 
Who sing not, yet whose life is song, 
Because they love their women and would die— 
Rather than tell a William Watson lic 
About a woman—even in a song— 
O Poet with the Coward’s Tongue! 


ENVOI. 


Was he a “guest” who dares to wrong 
His hostess in so foul a song? 
O Poet with the Coward’s Tongue. 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s poetical effusion was immediately 
followed by the following businesslike telegram despatched 
to the London Editor of the New York Times :-— 


Glad meet Watson any terms he names. 


: Suggest 
boxing-gloves, that Jeffries and Sharkey be referees, 
and bout held before select gathering of men and 
women. 


Quite Slive to the best traditions of the prize ring, and 
quite in the best epistolary manner of Mr. Tommy Burns, 
Mr. Watson replied in the following suitable terms :— 


Am told storm aroused against me in America. 


Therefore going to face it. Sailing Lusitania Novem- 
ber 27.—Wm. Watson. 


Articles cannot, of course, be signed until Mr. Watson 
reaches America, and, as is usual with these encounters 
between champions, we may expect a considerable amount 
of wordy warfare before the combatants actually enter the 
ring. It is generally supposed in expert circles that Mr. 
Le Gallienne, being the lighter man, will stipulate for a 
twenty-four foot ring, which would, of course, give him 
room for plenty of “leg work.” ; 


__ 


Mesnwhile a correspondent who claims prophetic gifts 
has favoured us with the following account of the great 
wee 4s reported in some future issue of the M irror of 

tfe :— 

The long-expected encounter between those well- 
known masters at the game, Willy Watson (the “ York- 
shire Yodeller”) and “Dick” Le Gallienne (the 
“Whistling Whirlwind ”), took place last night before 
& crowded attendance. All the élite of the fistic world 
were present, and the fair sex were greatly in evidence. 
The terms of the contest are already well known to 
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" our readers, and it will be remembered that the fight 
was for a column notice in the New York Herald and 
the London Daily Mail. It was likewise agreed that 
the winner should be exclusively photographed in the 
Daily Mirror, whilst the loser undertook to purchase 
and distribute five thousand copies of the winner’s 
poems. This, of course, constitutes a record side 
stake in an encounter between “pugs” of the poet 
class. Punctually at nine o’clock Referee Jeffries 
ordered “cigars out,” and a hush of expectation 
settled on the great assembly, which gave way to a 
storm of cheering as the antagonists took the ring. 
Neither man can be truthfully described as looking in 
the “ pink,” Watson having evidently put on weight, 
whilst his opponent showed disquieting symptoms of 
having trained “thin.” “Dick” was seconded by 
Eddie Goss and “Curley” Shorter (with the sponge), 
whilst Willy was well looked after by such old-time 
masters of the game as “Watty” Dunton, “Bob” 
Nicoll, and “Joey” Hocking. 

A slight delay was caused by Le Gallienne objecting 
to any hitting about the face on the grounds that it 
might disturb “the young moon between the pine 
trees.” This objection was over-ruled. Watson 
characteristically remarked that as he had “left his 
heart in Ireland, Dick could hit where he liked.” 

Rounp I.—The men took the floor briskly, but 
showed some reserve in “ getting to work.” Dick was 
evidently relying on the dancing-master business, but 
a sharp tap on the “claret cup” stopped him skip- 
ping. The men clinched and roughed it a bit on the 
ropes, despite the repeated shouts from “Bob” 
Nicoll and Eddie Goss to give the audience “a show 
for their money.” It was not a pretty round. 

Rounp II.—“ Curley” Shorter had been busy with 
the sponge and soft soap, and Dick came up as lively 
as Narcissus. Watson swung both arms heavily, and 
was evidently disconcerting his opponent by reciting: 


“Tis the Tamer of Iron 
Who smites from the prime, 
And the song of whose smiting 
Hath thundered through time. 


“Like a mighty Enchanter, 
’Mid demons he stands— 
’Mid Terrors infernal, 
The slaves of his hands. 


“As a pine-bough in winter, 
All fringed with wild hair, 
His arm, too, is shaggy, 
His arm, too, is bare.” 


This is, of course, an extract from his “ Village Black- 
smith,” and for the moment Watson seemed to take 
all the heart out of his opponent. Dick, however, 
revived, and a nasty half-arm jab on the “bread 
basket” caused Willy to bite his “serpent’s tongue.” 
The round ended amid applause. 

Rounp III.—During the interval “ Watty” Dunton 
described a fight he had never fought with the late 
George Borrow, whilst “Curley” Shorter was “ all 
there” with the soft soap and the sponges. The 
men indulged in some light work, and with Watson it 
was clearly a case of “bellows to mend,” whilst 
Dick, despite the scientific advice of Eddie Goss, was 
sparring wildly. At the conclusion of the round both 
men shook hands, and the fight was adjudged a draw. 
Mr. Jeffries remarked that he was proud to have 
officiated at the greatest advertising “stunt” on 
record. Watson said he was satisfied if he had 
fought with no loss of honour to Ireland, whilst Dick 
invited all the officials present to share a case of the 
best champagne. A sporting offer by “Curley” 
Shorter to fight “Bob” Nicoll for his title was 
quickly refused, and nothing further occurred to 
disturb the general harmony. 
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THE AUTUMN DAY 


How delicately steps the autumn day 
In azure cloak and gown of ashen grey 
Over the level country that I love! 


With glittering veils of light about her head 
And skirts of wide horizons round her spread 
White as the white wing-feathers of a dove. 


Her feet, a flash of silver on the sea, 
Chase silver sails that fly untiringly 
Towards the enchanted Islands of the West. 


Beautiful Islands, gardens of delight! 
That flower at dawn with roses red and white .. . 
And flame at sunset gold and amethyst .. . 


How delicately steps the autumn day 
In azure cloak and gown of ashen grey 
Over the level country that I love... 


And how my heart that all sweet things beguile 
Goes laughing with her for a little while... 
And then turns homeward like a weary dove. 


Otrve Dovcras. 








THE RETREAT OF LORD 
ROSEBERY 


Tue academic debate in the House of Lords over the 
corpse of the Socialist Budget has served more purposes 
than one in the public interest. In the first place, speeches 
like those delivered by Lord Lansdowne and Lord Revel- 
stoke are certain to do much good work in illustrating 
to the public mind the real character of the issues before 
the country. In the second place, the debate has proved 
to us beyond the shadow of doubt the true worth and 
merit of certain leaders whom the majority of us always 
had believed to be on the side of constitutionalism. 

Amongst these latter gentry must be numbered Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Cromer, and Lord Lytton. After Lord 
Rosebery’s inspiring “call to arms” at Glasgow we had 
every reason to expect that he would play a strong and 
prominent part in the good work of summarily destroy- 
ing “Socialism-by-Budget.” But we had mistaken our 
man. Lord Rosebery has once more proved himself 
incapable of saying “ Yea or nay.” He admits the justice 
of the cause, but is afraid to fight for it, because he 
trembles lest Lloyd and Limehouse shall triumph in 
their ragged dash for the nation’s money-bags. He is 
as strong as ever in his denunciations of the Radical 
proposals, but he has not the courage to stand up for his 
convictions. He has no concern for the price of victory, 
but is in a miserable tremble over the price of defeat. Here 
are some characteristic extracts from the eloquent speech 
delivered by Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords last 
Wednesday :— 


The honest truth is that already your measure has spread 
over the country like one great reper J miasma or fog. It 
is the disease of want of confidence, of want of credit, the 
most fatal disease, perhaps, which can affect a commercial 
nation. 
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It has already done incaleulable mischief. That cannot be 


denied except by sume of the more pretorian and devoted sup- | 


porters of the Government, It has already destroyed confidence 
to a remarkable degree. This country was not long avo the 
strong-box and the safe of Europe, to which every man outside 
this country sent his savings that they might be secure. That 
was an enormous amount of capital which was sent to England 
for security. I venture to ask—I see two great financial 
authorities near me—if those millions have not already dis- 
appeared from this country. I believe that all the great es 
that go westward are at this moment carrying bonds and stocks 
in ballast in order that they may be got rid of. 


No one is able to embark in any commercial undertakine for 
fear of the Government coming down and taking the proceeds 
without sharing in the loss. I think we may say, to quote a 
well-known speech, that we find every avenue of commercial 
enterprise blocked up because the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stops the way. 


This Budget has the unpleasant aspect of being both crude 
and vindictive. 


But in the face of such expressed opinions as these, 
Lord Rosebery finds it impossible to vote for Lord Lans- 
downe’s amendment. Why! He thinks the House of 
Lords is “ playing for too heavy stakes on this occasion.” 
He believes the House of Lords is risking “the very 
existence of a Second Chamber.” And here is a further 
reason for allowing the Socialists to enjoy the unusual 
luxury of a bath in the Nation’s gold, and, incidentally, 
one of the most cynical and unworthy reasons ever seri- 
ously advanced by a responsible politician, much less by 
a man who has held the highest office of statesman- 
ship :— 


I should have liked to see the House of Lords pass this 
Finance Bill, not because I have a good opinion of it, but 
because I have such an excessively bad opinion of it. I have 
such confidence in its demerits that I should wish it to be 
judged after six or eight months of experience, and not by 
its promise that will be held out at the polls. J believe that 
if you choose to allow the Budget Bill to take effect. and the 
country has had sufficient experience of its intolerable inquisi- 
tions, or its intolerable bureaucracy, and, above all, of the 
enormous loss in the employment of capital which it must 
involve, the loss of employment, which I think the Lord Chan- 
eellor realised in his speech, which must add enormously to 
the hideousness of the problem which the Budyet will do nothing 
to solve—the problem of unemployment in this country-- if 
you give the country experience of the Budget in operation you 
would achieve a victory when you next approach the polls 
which will surprise your opponents and give you a chance of 
revising the finance of this country by methods more consonant 
to your own principles and your own common sense. 


‘ In short, the country is to be allowed “ to stew in its 
own juice.” Because an ignorant electorate in the ever- 
to-be-regretted year of disgrace, nineteen hundred and 
six, allowed men like Winston and Lloyd to 
climb up a Chinese pigtail into office, the England of 
to-day is to be “crudely and vindictively ” thrown into 
the Socialist melting-pot. The people were fooled, and 
so the police are to be instructed to stand idly on one 
side while Winston and Lloyd and all the rest of our 
political “ Artful Dodgers” and gutter-snipes nimbly 
pick their pockets. We say that such advice is not the 
advice of statesmanship nor common patriotism. ll 
men of average intelligence know as well as Lord Rose- 
bery that onee the work of jobbery has been succeeded 
by the work of active robbery the people will cry 
out with a loud voice, and finally rend their despoilers 
in no uncertain fashion. Likewise all men of average 
intelligence know as well as Lord Rosebery that the 
Unionist party stands to gain a tremendous advantage 
by such a sequence of events. But the Unionist party 
if it contains the smallest residue of its ancient tradi- 
tions and convictions would scorn “advantages” engi- 
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, he spoke out, and to the point. 
. the 


neered in so cold and self-seeking a spirit of cynical 
expediency. Some victories may be too dearly: purehased, 
and we say that any victory—no matter: how enormous 
might be its dimensions—won by the Unionist party 
through allowing the National prestige to be sunk into 
a quagmire of penury and impotence, the National con- 
fidence to be shaken to the point of collapse, and the 
whole business of labour aad capital thrown into hope- 
less confusion and chaos, would be a victory unworthy 
of any party that has the smallest pretensions to 
patriotism and love of country. 

The attitude of Lord Rosebery is all the more remark- 
able and all the more discreditable when we semember 
the terms and the occasion of his Giasgew speech. Here 
He gave a elear lead to 


““wobblers.” He spoke werds that were carefully 


' calculated to lift this controversy out of the narrow chan- 











nel of party politics, and there is no room for reasonable 
doubt that his speech exercised a strange effect in finally 
resolving the more constitutional of the “ old-fashioned ” 
Liberals to sever their allegiance to a- Government that 
had become Socialistic in everything but name. Even 
that “sea-green incorruptible,” the Westminster Gazette, 
finds its breath taken away by Lord Rosebery’s latest 
change of front. The Westminster leader-writer, presum- 
ably Mr. J. A. Spender, who was formally a devoted 
“ Roseberyite,” really has not the heart to rejoice over 
his old leader’s brave words and cowardly heart.. Writ- 


; ing in the Radical interest, the Westminster leader-writer 


reminds us :— 


Lord Rosebery’s Glasgow speech was the one bit of blue 
sky for the Unionist Party in the campaign against the Budget. 
Tt has been circulated, we understand, by the million; it put 
the ease against the Budect higher than almost any Unionist 
leader had put it; it seemed so positively to lead up to a fatal 
stroke in the House of Lords that its auther was confidentiy 
nuiminated by a portion of the Unionist press as the right man 
to move the rejection when the time came. Tt came, we must 
add, at a moment when the fate of the Bill stil] hune in iLs 
balance, and when a specch of that nature was eminently cal- 
culated to force the hands of the Unionist leaders. Their 
followers asked whether they were going to be less courageous 
than the detached politician who had been a Liberal Prime 
Minister. So when Lord Rosebery hints that hands have 
been forced on the Unionist front bench it is fair to reply that 
he himself was in effect, if not in intention, one of those who 
forced them. 


This is true in spirit if not in fact. We deny thai the 
hands of the Unionist leaders have been forced, but had 
it been necessary to do so, nothing could have served 
the purpose to greater effect than the militant oration 
delivered by Lord Rosebery at Glasgow. 

We can express no surprise at the attitude adopted by 
Lord Cromer. In this “ weighty” gentleman’s long and 
eventful career the fact that he belongs to a school of 
politicians who live in hourly dread of “ consequences ” 
has stood out with startling prominence. We commend 
to Lord Cromer’s consideretion a phrase used by Lord 
Camperdown in the Budget debate :—‘‘ Hang the conse- 
sequences; Jet them take care of themselves.” That, as 
Lord Rosebery aptly described it, was “a Balaclava 
utterance,” and one far more in accordance with the spirit 
of people who believe that their actions ere dictated by 
justice and righteousness than all the mincings and 
mewings of Lord Rosebery himself, Lord Cromer, and 
Lord Lytton. In regard to the latter nobleman, we can 
only say that he seems sadly deficient in the force and 
resolution which are such striking attributes. in his inter- 
esting sister, when she attacks Newcastle policemen with 
a battle-axe raised in defence of “votes for wamen.” The 
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Archbishop of Canterbury's “ explanation” of his posi- 
tion does not concern us much. We have long ceased 
to expect anything from the Bishops except exércises 
in the ignoble art of playing for safety. We have 
expected nothing else, and our expectations have been 
fully realised. In other and happier times it might have 
been possible to discover a Bishop brave enough and 
sincere enough to come forward and denounce this Bud- 
get as a measure “crudely and vindictively ” opposed to 
the common principles of common honesty, and to have 
backed up his opinion with his vote. But in these latter 
days it would be more than difficult to find a real live 
Bishop capable of such action. 

The position of Tae Acapemy in this momentous matter 
has always been clearly defined. It has suffered no dis 
guise since we first drew the attention of the public to 
the proposals of the Government in last December. Our 
beliefs have remained stable, and we have no hesitation 
im once again expressing them with all the clearness and 
power at our disposal. To the Roseberys, and Cromers, 
and Lyttons of this world we say: “Your advice is 


simply the halting prattle of cowards, and your timorous | 


shakings and quakings the palsy of cowardice. Yeu are 
the sheep amongst the soldiery, the things that bleat and 
then scuttle away through the shadows at the first fan- 
fare from the advancing enemy. There is no health in 
your disposition, for you have seen the Truth with clean 
eyes, and yet miserably believe that Wrong is bound to 
triumph in the shock of battle. You would actually 
deliver tha country and the constitution into the hands 
of the despoilers, and watch the red blaze of chaotic 
rain with the apish satisfaction of having said ‘We told 
you so, poor friends, and you must now certainly admit 
that there are no terminological inexactitudes about us 
when we assume the raiment of the prophets.’” In the 
need of the stringent hour that is upon us we have: no use 
for such dabblers in the puddles of expediency, and our one 
request is that you “clear the way for men of braver 
honesty and resolution.” For the rest we have always 
affirmed, and affirm again, that the plain duty of the 
Unionist party is to place a simple trust in the people. 
We believe tie English to be at heart an honest people. 
We believe they will welcome plain and straightforward 
dealing where they would contemptuously reject the equi- 
vocations of the expediency-mongers. If the people are 
trusted without reserve they will prove worthy of that 
trust. If only our self-appointed leaders and writers 
would wake up to the discovery that the nation is really 
sick to death of humbug, place-seeking, time-serving, 
Money-grabbinz, and all the other multifarious sources 
of that wonderful modern word “expediency,” the whole 
face of our national life would undergo a drastic and last- 
ing change. If only we could force into the minds of 
politicians like Lord Rosebery and Lord Cromer a real- 
isation of the copy-book maxim that “ Honesty is the best 
policy,” we should make a clean sweep of the entire 
gang of charlatans and “make-believes” whom _ the 
country now struggles to carry along on its shoulders. 

Of course, the practical defection of Lord Rosebery 
and his like from the ranks of constitutionalism will and 
can exercise not the remotest influence on the final, com- 
plete, and ignominious doom of the Budget. The Lords 
are going to canvass the opinion of the country, and if 
that opinion is asked for in an honest and fearless way 
we need have no doubts as to the ultimate issue of the 
contest. Bat.it is instructive to note with what desperate 
avidity certdin sections of Radicalism are séeking to per- 








Cromer, and others is really a signal that this Budget, 
which most reasonable persons knew to be foredoomed 
@ year ago, may after all actually pass into law! The 
Daily News has worked itself up into a state of raving 
excitement. The Lords, we are told, are retreating ; they 
will “in the end refuse the fence.” Here is the Daily 
News’ view of the situation, expressed, it will be noticed, 
with a certain “sporty ” airiness of manner that Bugurs 
well for the assimilation of cocoa with Captain Coe: — 


The hot flushes seem to be giving way to cold. The light- 
headed notion that a mob of unknown and undisciplined 
men, educated chiefly on sporting literature, could smash the 
Constitution and deprive the English people of rights they have 
enjoyed for centuries is proving itself manifest vanity. The 
nation knows that a great, a tremendous revolution: is afoot. 
and whatever else the specches of Lord ‘Cromer and Lord 
Rosebery may effect, they will illuminate the nation to the 
supreme importance of the issne. The Lords who have brought 
on this crisis are doubtless not overwise, but even the Camper- 
downs, the Norfolks, and the Willoughby de Brokes might be 
expected to see that the game is up once the legerdemain has 
failed which was to cheat the elector’s eye by the quickness of 
the stroke. And what ought to be apparent to these untutored 
minds should be as plain as a pikestaff to campaigners and 
tacticians as skilful as Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour. 
We cannot help thinking that these responsible leaders must 
understand that the debate has gone very badly for them, and 
that they must be heartily anxious to get out of the mess 
before it is too late. The speeches of Lord Cromer and Lord 
Rosebery, coupled with the prolongation of the debate, may 
therefore be the signals of retreat. 


If the Lords decide in the.end to refuse the fence, they must 
understand that their legislative necks are pretty well broken 
in any case. 


Now there is hardly a line in the above that does not 
contain a mis-statement of the case before the country, but 
the fact that a Radical leader-writer can seriously suppose 
there remains the smallest or remotest possibility of the 
Peers retreating from their task of defending the people 
and the constitution is ample testimony to the extraordi- 
nary state to which the Radical mind has been reduced. 
It is a state of mind peculiarly analogous to the mental 
condition of those Suffragettes who, after an election 
officer had had his eye half-blinded by a destructive fluid, 
and after he had been for weeks under hospital treat- 
ment, remarked naively: “For our part we decline to 
believe that his eye is hurt at all.” This characteristic- 
ally feminine habit of believing that, if you say a thing 
is not so, you make it not so seems to be spreading 
throughout the entire Radical camp with the blight of 
idiocy. Indeed, it seems quite possible a year hence, 
when the Budget has been long dead, doomed, and 
damned in the lowest limbo of oblivion, that we shall find 
the Daily News, if the racing prophets have by that time 
left any room in its columns for the expression of political 
opinions, blithely remarking :—‘“ For our own part’ we 
decline to believe that Mr. Lloyd George’s most excellent 
Budget was ever rejected at all.” But despite this the 
Budget till be dead, dead as doornails or Mr. Asquith’s 
trumpery Government. 








BARE TREES 


Have the poets at any time done justice to trees, sung. 
with anything approaching final profundity of that won- 
derful mid-world between earth and sky? It is a question 
which some will answer by pointing devotedly to Gteece ; 
to its venerable grove at Dodona and all that meant to 
men; to its gracious myth of Dionysus so fruitful in art, 


sande themselves that the action of Lord Rosebery, Lord | so intoxicating in appeal that even Euripides the free- 
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thinker wrote “The Bacchanals,” They will turn to Rome 
and find much there—in Virgil, let us say—of a feeling that 
forest music—ah! ever the murmur of leaves—is beautiful 
beyond the cadences of sea. And they may travel down 
the centuries with open ears to Italy, to the legends and 
folk-tales of Germany, and hear often—in Dante, in 
Shakespeare, in Grimm, even, if they will, in Longfellow— 
the “native wood-note wild,” or, at least, the hushed song 
of the sylvan spirit. 

Yes. The symbolism of the vine has been claimed by 
every poet. And how could it be otherwise, so mystic as 
it is? Pater has written: “. Reflect what the loss 
would be if all the effect and expression drawn from the 
vine and the cup fell out of the whole body of existing 
poetry apart from the more awful associations 
of the Christian ritual, apart from Galahad’s cup, with all 
the various symbolism of the fruit of the vine.” But, as 
the same writer so beautifully expounds, the nature of 
Dionysus was various and his cult comprehensive. <A 
sense of the mystery of trees, of the vine, was not his only 
contribution to the esthetic delight of men. Rather it is 
of the lesser growth, all luxuriant expressions of nature, 
the rural growth which draws down the eyes at last to the 
grass and springing flowers, that his followers were aware. 
Or, at least, it is so now. The “ velvet sward ” bejewelled 
with dew and flowers; frost, it may be, on tall bracken 
level with the eye; these the poet watches as he bends or 
looks before him. But when he looks above, when he 
essays to make that lofty scansion, it must be of stars and 
storm, of the changing sky and immutable infinity beyond. 
Is it worth his while to arrest his vision’s flight just at 
that topmost little twig or halfway up that dear gaunt 
trunk? Well, perhaps it is summer, and he murmurs 
“ Vallombrosa.” Perhaps it is autumn, and, for all the 
pity of decay and the glory of dead leaves around, he is 
aware of the song of a “wild west wind” upon his ear. 
Nay, let it be spring, and he will hear “forest murmurs ” 
enough. And in winter?—there is a pure silence for the 
ear. 

The sighing of leaves, then, or the fall of them 3 some- 
thing to hear, or something he expects to hear; these are 
what, in the main, the poet has gone to the woods to seek ; 
and, in the main, he has looked for little, above his head, 
to see. It is a remarkable fact that, compared with other 
influences, the simple form and colour of trees have been 
barren for poetry, have not drawn the poets to read their 
secret. And yet, though remarkable, it is perhaps natural 
enough. After all, who shall ponder upon the inclination 
of the common sycamore at his gate when he may travel a 
thousand miles to judge a mountain? Or, if common 
things sre to be approved, are not the little ones the better? 
He will find profundity in a daisy and an almost paining 
loveliness in the first violet. But the trees he has always 
with him. Moreover, besides being obvious, they are 
tardy. He has gone about through the winter with his 
eyes on the ground sorrowing for the dead below his feet ; 
and, when the spring comes, it is not to the oak he can turn 
—which will be new-dressed late in time when his rhapsody 
has passed—but, in his craving for life, to the hedge, to 
the snowdrop, to the new blade of grass struggling upwards 
to the air. And in the summer there is green on the floor 
to look at without straining his neck; there is green at his 
shoulder as he walks slong; at night there is even, as a 
modern poet somewhat comically has it, “a darkness that 
we feel is green.” Why, when he looks up to the violet 
skies, is his gaze to be met by a screen of green, less 
delicate than some he knows? Surely it is a surfeit! At 
any rate, he is to be pardoned if to him it is not poignant 
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in its appeal. At any rate, trees are less dramatic in their 
effect than many expressions of nature. 


Yet leave summer and the thoughts of spring and go 
back, you that are a poet, on an early day in the year when 
the sky is clear and fading; and stand in a little valley of 
houses where the lamps are being lit; and climb slowly the 
hill that leads gently out of the village. You may see the 
frost just beginning to glimmer on the pavement and hear 
sounds from the dwindling houses. But, if you are wise, 
you will not look round yet, even though you begin to come 
out among the fields; not yet till your feet tell you that 
you are at the finish of the hill, and that your climb is 
done. Then look quietly up and greet your pleasant view. 
Beyond you the indistinguishable grey fields and perhaps 
another hill you cannot see, and at hand a clump of a few 
tall, bare trees rising sheer and very still into the sky! 
They are black against the grey; they are brown against 
the blue; you cannot tell. It does not matter. There is 
more than colour, more even than form. Expressed 
through the shades and contours of winter, expressed 
through perfect silence, gradually do you perceive the 
spirit of submission and waiting. It is good for you to 
wait, too, five—ten minutes. Light a pipe and let the blue 
smoke rise slowly against the bark! What colour say you 
now? Yet still the same. Let the sky grow deeper in the 
East and look at the trees again. They have changed and are 
the same. Let some farm-sound come up from the village 
below. They are always the same, quiet as the grave. 
They are waiting—waiting—as they have done for months, 
impassive, hopeless, but calm because sure—as they have 
waited each year for perhaps a hundred, for months every 
year, together standing there. Surely, here, sight and 
song are one; and surely, ah! surely, this is the perfect 
passion! arth, in the noblest form of her, waiting for 
him, the Bridegroom of the Earth, waiting gravely, 
unmoved, reaching patiently up to where at last he shal} 
kiss her brow, is worth a poet’s thought. And poetry has 
been written in the Norse, expressive of the love of Earth 
towards her coming Sun. It is to the North, of course, 
that you must go for the sincerest of such feeling. But 
never has been quite greatly realised, whst must assuredly 
sometime be realised in full, that which is dimly felt when 
you lie in a forest of pines and look up those tall, slender 
forms, but so much more powerfully at night in the winter 
tree-girt lanes, the loveliness and majesty of pause. 
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THE MUD AND THE RAIN 


Tue silence of my solitary November evenings is often only 
broken by the defiant screech of some belated motor or 
the hoot of the owls in the garden. 

Unless the solitude in which you live is as cold and 
complete as this, you will never be able to sympathise 
with the tenuous yet shattering emotion that grips me on 
arriving or leaving home. As I emerge from my vacuum 
to encounter the clang of welcome or the thud of good-bye 
I am deafened for a time. But the deafness passes with 
the trump of my arrival or the bagpipes of my departure. 
It is succeeded by a strange, frightened excitement that 
T have never yet been able to analyse or explain to myself 
or to anyone else. If you live alone, as I do, you can 
usually place most emotions with tolerable certainty; but 
what is this? Is it—but it is not—a mere uprising of self- 
consciousness, hurried half awake from the lap of Mother 
Habit? Excitement, and fright, and affectation, no doubt. 
But to the tyro in introspection these are no mysteries ; 
to the versed, the torture of this is doubled by the faet 
that he cannot photograph a phantom so familiar. 

If you know the electric trembling and the dryness that 
seizes the soul at such times you would feel as I do after 
I have watched the motor, with its solitary winter 
passenger, depart and blot itself out in the night. 

48 I face the last mile and a half of black Jane that 
shuts me off from the fires of home, a haggard emptiness 
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involves my spirit and cries out to be filled. It is answered 
by the cold lash of drifting rain and the squelch of dun 
mud, and greets them both as companions or protectors. 

Then I touch them, and they return my caress as if they 
dumbly sympathised with my malaise. But not for long; 
I soon shrink from them, I detect a latent hostility in their 
embrace, it begins to weigh upon me like a chain, and they 
become warders conducting an escaping convict back to 
prison. 

Yet again they seem to ask forgiveness, and I forgive 
them. And they start to speak to me in hurried whis- 
perings, as if they knew their time with me was short, 
and they almost frown and wrinkle on me as they entreat 
me to understand what it is they wish to tell me. 

The gate, newly painted, and the conventionally kept 
gravel, cut them short altogether. There is something of 
menace as well as of sadness in their last kisses. They 
have warned me, they repeat, and I have disregarded their 
warning. 

But the crisp crunch of the drive sets my mind com- 
fortably tea-wards, and before I reach the front door I have 
time to shake off the presentiment of some shrouded evil 
about to unmask as I enter. 

A change of clothes, a cigarette, and the chink of tea- 
things in the near kitchen reassure me. Surely now I can 
disregard the message of the mud. I am wrong to consider 
it a warning. Besides, I do not, and cannot, know what 
it is. I am at home again, and as long as I remain at 
home my unaccountable malady cannot return. There is 
then nothing to be frightened of; I am not frightened. 

I take up my stand at the hearth, warm and serene. 

But even as the friendly sense of home, that even an 
isolated home can achieve, glows up to greet me like a 
half-awakened dog, my eyes rise to the ebony teatray. 

Now, at last, I understand the message of the Mud 
and the Rain, and I cannot ignore it. For there, in one 
corner, lie my letters: a sinister but orderly heap of 
uprooted children’s grave-stones. 


Noe 4c 5s ok 
They live and gleam in the firelight like the teeth of some 
extinct devilish beast. 8. W. 





REVIEWS 
RITSCHL AND CHRIST 


Ritschlianism. An Essay. By Jon Kenneta Moztry, M.A. 
(London: James Nisbet and Co. 5s. net.) 


There can be no doubt that we ate experiencing the 
effects of the predicted eruption of those mighty, because 
intellectual, forces which, for twenty centuries, have been 
slowly but certainly concentrating beneath the dogmatic 
foundations of the Christian Faith. The ominous 
rumblings and partial but violent upheavals which have 
characterised their antagonistic growth and expansion, 
have at last given way to that stupendous outburst of effort 
which is always the forerunner of freedom and truth. The 
twentieth century, in fact, has been brought face to 
face with a problem containing far greater issues than the 
past historical problem of Christianity possessed. For 
where the latter was merely a question of Christian ideals 
—and, God knows, there has been enough bloodshed and 
bitter controversy about these same ideals--the former 
has assumed the more vital form of a question of Christian 
reality. - 

The past centuries have shown us the inadequacy and 
utter futility of Christian philosophies, the present and 
future centuries have been reserved for the grand task of 
exposing the conserving unity of Christian Physics. In- 
deed, is it not about time that men, and educated men 
into the bargain, should cease to fight and quarrel over 
the ideal Christ, which form can possess no value apart 
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from particular conception or mere philosophy, and be- 
come united upon the common, natural, or grand basis of 
His Reality? For where would have been the Divine 
value of Christ’s life upon earth, if that life as a Divine 
existence had merely been an ideal life? It would have 
had no more value than Moses’ ideality, or the Prophetic 
ideals or Divine concepts, all of which proved so thor- 
oughly useless and futile in redeeming the children of 
Israel from error and sin, by which they might have be- 
come the “Light” instead of remaining the “ Darkness ” 
or “Curse” of the world at large. For it must be remem- 
bered that these same children, although the chosen of 
God, were children of error and sin, the same as we are, 
and possessed a vain (historic) sense as well as a true 
(physical) sense of God, as we do. Their vanities of 
worship were similar to ours also, consisting of outward 
forms and inward falsifications and corruptions, or in no 
kind of worship whatsoever, relapsing, as it were, into base 
materialism, idolatry, and paganism. 

A mere Christ in Idea or God Concept must be power- 
less and useless where man’s salvation or redemption from 
sin is concerned, as a mere Moses in Idea or God Concept 
proved to be. It was the embodiment or real revelation 
of the Idea or Logos (Philosophy of Divinity) in Christ’s 
earthly existence, which was of consequence. In Moses 
and the Prophets, the Idea or Word had been merely 
transcendent—verbally transmitted. 

Why, therefore, the self-professing ministers of Christ 
continue to blot out His Real, Immanent, or Physical 
Divinity, in order to enlarge upon the historical or ideal, 
which every man, from Adam downwards, has always been 
aware of, passes all understanding. Are they so very 
conscientious, after all, of their sacred position and duties? 
Do they not grasp the all-important, yet simple, fact, which 
even,a little child might grasp, that Christ’s own idea of 
existence (God’s Immanence) was no different from our own 
idea of existence (God’s Immanence), because the Christ 
Concept or Birth was, physically arenen God’s Imma- 
nence) the same as our own. Indeed, it is so beautiful and 
so simple, that, because of the awful chaos which Man’s 
high sounding, arrogant, but empty philosophy had 
hitherto reared around the Idea, Christ Himself sought 
out poor, humble, ignorant fishermen as disciples and ex- 
ponents. 

He had no vain philosophy to expound. “Follow Me,” 
were His simple words; “and I will make you fishers of 
men.” Deeds He wanted done, so he appealed not to 
intellect, but to manly and honest hearts. 

And we all know what deeds were accomplished in the 
name of the Father. And now, after the passage of cen- 
turies, where, indeed, is the reality of that Kingdom of 
Heaven which was centred in and around the deeds of 
the Master—the works of Divine Immanence? 

The Kingdom of Heaven is still—more, perhaps, than 
it ever was—only existent in idea, in Man’s, and, worst of 
all, in Christian ministerial vain philosophies. There is no 
Christian reality, no Kingdom of Heaven on earth, because 
there is no inward or immanent sense of Christianity. 
Tt is this supreme and beautiful fact which Ritschl has 
grasped and built upon, and it is this supreme fact which 
gives to his epistomology or system of value-judgments its 
immensity of importance. 

Ritschl, in fact, has done for Christianity what Professor 
Read has done for Moral Science. He has made plain to 
us the cosmic nature or physical unity of our faith. His 
basis of Christianity is an instinctive or immanent basis, 
which is the Christ basis of all Christian development— 
true feeling or good (God) fellowship. — Ritschlianism 
exposes the orthodox unity of ideal or historic Christianity, 
and it therefore exposes the real or Sacramental (Body and 
Blood) basis of Christ’s Atonement (God’s natural form of 
purifying or redeeming man’s original or spotless sub- 
stance), which was the divine source of the orthodox unity, 
and therefore the ground of the Salvation or Resurrection 
which was formulated in the orthodox unity (Eucharistic, 
Passionate, or Real Nature) of the ideal or historic 
Christianity, or, in other words, of all Christian dogmas 
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which have, for their spiritual glorification, the Holy 
Sacrament. 

The ground of orthodox unity in Ritschlianism is the 
sacramental ground (God’s absolute or cosmic personality) 
of Christianity, which is the historic basis of all historic 
formation (Christian evolution), and, on the Christ formula 
that the orthodox unity (flesh and blood sense) of Christian 
purity was not a transcendent, but an immanent, know- 
ledge of God, and therefore of spiritual permanence, it 
gives us a flesh and blood or immanent system of the 
Christ nature or Divine will. 7 

Thus the idea (historic limit) of the orthodox unity is 
given a real form by this profound school of thought, 
instead of a dogmatic form. Ritschlianism scorns, and 
with good reasons, all intellectual forms of religion. As 
instinct or pure feeling it has no sense of the posses- 
sion of an ideal or free form of will, and, as far as per- 
sonality is concerned, the orthodox unity is silent—non- 
historical. 

In other words, Ritschlianism shows the actual reign of 
Christianity—the God-fellowship of the orthodox unity. 
Thus the divine reign is not to be found external to con- 
sciousness, but internal to it (part of the immanent sense 
of Christianity). It is not concerned with the history of 
Christianity, but with the substance of it. And its sub- 
stance is not less substantial for being feeling instead of 
thought. The historic Christ, to Ritschl, has no real 
ground of value, though He, as Jesus, possesses an imma- 
nent sense of His own (real) divinity. 

Yet by this complete refusal to admit of a personal or 
thought source, as well as an impersonal or instinctive 
source of Christianity, Ritschl denies the very thing he 
has proved—namely, the positive unity of negative action— 
the God-value of Christ’s death. For our permanence 
must always depend on a self-conscious unity and not on a 
self-conscious negation, and if a self-conscious unity 
further depends, as Ritschl himself shows, upon a self- 
conscious subjection, man’s hopes of salvation must exist 
in an ultimate source of unity—in a god-subject, divine 
immanence, or self-sacrifice, and not in an ultimate source 
of freewill; in a god-object, divine transcendence, or self- 
dominance. 

Thus the subjective Christianity of the Ritschl school, 
purely unselfish and Christ-like as it proves itself to be, 
would. be meaningless, apart from. the Christian ideal or 
philosophy which it repudiates—namely, that of the idea 
of a self-unity of self, a world subject or immanent (flesh 
and blood) sacrifice of self. But, seeing what fearful 
chaos and sin man’s self-dominance has produced, Ritschl 
is to be forgiven for not realising the stupendous harmony 
which God's philosophy is capable of producing—that is to 
say, Ritschl is not to be criticised for not comprehending 
the world harmony of the idea of the Last Supper or 
Sacrament. 

Christ’s object, however, we were all aware of, and in 
supplying us with the original or subjective value of 
Christ’s personality, Ritschl has done a magnificent work 
towards substantiating the vital ground of Christian unity 
of sderamental orthodoxy. 

We are likewise deeply indebted to Mr. Mozley for this 
fine essay on Ritschlianism, by which English people can 
themselves become acquainted with the teachings of this 
great and profound German religionist. 





A MISSION TO ETHIOPIA 


Jean Duehesne-Fournet. Mismon en Bthiopre, 1901-1903. 
(Paris: Masson et Cie., 1909. Two vols., 4to.) 


Ermroria—or Abyssinia, as the country is more- generally 
ealled by English writers—has, during the present genera- 
tion, come to the front as a great African power—the only 
trative State which has successfully resisted the appropria- 
tion of the African continent by the European Powers. 
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1896, diplomatic representation of the great Powers has 
been established at Addis Abeba, and a railway has been 
constructed from the coast in the direction of the capital. 
Whilst English interests in the country, in regard to trade 
and to the railway, are considerable, Ethiopia, so far, 
receives from this country less attention than it deserves. 
Not so in France, where affairs are watched closely, not 
only by the Government, but by the forward Colonial 
party. Expeditions, with usually an avowed “ scientific ” 
character, have from time to time been sent to that 
country, and every effort has been made to extend French 
influence there. One of these missions was led by Jean 
Duchesne-Fournet, a young and promising Frenchman, 
who had already made a voyage to Central America, the 
results of which appeared in his “ Main-d’wuvre. dans les 
Guyanes,” published in Paris in 1905. His visit to 
Ethiopia covered the year 1902, but it is only this year 
that the results have appeared in two handsome quarto 
volumes, illustrated with numerous plates, maps, and 
photographic grarures in the text. The deloy in the pub- 
lication is due to the death of the young explorer after 
his return to France (it is curious that no mention is made 
of the date of this event), and the work has been produced, 
with charaeteristic French thoroughness, by his family, 
with the co-operation of members of the expedition and 
other authorities. Very little of these two volumes owes 
its origin to the pen of Jean Duchesne-Fournet himself. 
He made few notes, trusting, we are told, very largely 
to his excellent memory; and his letters were few and 
very brief—he writes in one place of his plume paresseuse ; 
so that much information that he had himself obtained is 
lost. 

Jean Duchesne-Fournet was entrusted by the Minister 
of Public Instruction in France with the charge of a 
scientific mission to Abyssinia, to study geography, 
geology, anthropology, and zoology. He and his com- 
panions landed at Djibonti, on the French Somali coast, 
on October 21, 1901, and arrived, partly by a new route 
which avoided the difficulties as to water supply ex- 
perienced by previous travellers, at Addis Abeba in 
January, 1902. Here he was received by Menelik, who 
gave him leave to travel and explore the country around 
Lake Tana (or Tzana, as the name is usually spelled). 
The party made a complete tour of the lake, and care- 
fully mapped it, a few months before the English expe- 
dition of Messrs. Dupuis and Crawley (January-February, 
1903). In this the leader was mainly responsible for the 
organisation of the expedition, the actual theodolite 
survey being the work of Lieutenant A. Collat. On the 
return to the capital for the rainy season in June the 
party broke up, and whilst his colleagues returned to. 
Europe, M. Duchesne-Fournet paid a visit to the gold- 
mining region of Wallega, where his compatriot, M: 
Edouard Camboul, was working a concession under the 
Emperor Menelik. In November he was back at. Addis 
Abeba, and. he reached the coast at Djibonti in the early 
days of January, 1903. 

The narrative of the mission (by M. Henri Froidevatxy 
occupies only the first half of the first volume, the great 
bulk of the work consisting of separate studies of speeiat 
subjects by different members of the mission and expert 
writers. Under the heading, “L’Ethiopie economique,” 
Lieut. O. Collat treats of trade, money, transport, ete., 
and gives much information which should be of use to 
travellers and to English traders who may think of open- 
ing up commerce with this promising country. Some half- 
score of Ethiopic MSS. were brought back by Duchesne- 
Fournet, and these are described by M. J. Blanchart, 
with photographic reproductions. With two exceptions; 
we are given no information as to their age, and they 
de not appear to be of any special importance except for 
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purposes of comparison with other similar manuscripts. | 


The “History of the Kings,” prepared at the instance 
of the present Empress Taitou, contains a genealogy show- 
ing the descent of Menelik II. not only from Solomon, 
king of Israel, but from Adam! The list of kings from 
Menelik I., son of Solomon, might well have been printed. 
The few early kings of the Axum dynasty, whose names 
are given, correspond, with some trifling variations, with 
the corrupt list given by Henry Salt in his “ Voyage to 
Abyssinia,” 1814, and with the list B of the German 
orientalist Dillmann. There is so much uncertainty as 
to the succession of these sovereigns that any contribu- 
tion to our knowledge would be welcome. But perhaps 
it is hopeless to obtain any authoritative or accurate list— 
if, indeed, the succession is anything more than mythical. 
The manuscript also contains a list of the Abunas, or 
metropolitans of Abyssinia, and this also might have 
been printed, as the published lists are very incomplete. 


More interest will perhaps be taken in the “ Life of 
Takia Haymanot,” the national saint of Ethiopia, of 
which a translation fills more than 100 pages. This is 
an ancient work going back to the fifteenth century, com- 
posed in the time of King Gabra Masqat; but the name 
of the author has, probably from priestly jealousy, been 
erased. It consists of a number of legends of the saint, 
some of which are very quaint. One, for instance, nar- 
rates how when Takla Haymanét, after other efforts of 
the king to put him to death, was hanged to a tree, the 
tree bent down so that his feet touched the ground, and 
the cord detached itself from his neck and left him free. 
The M8. makes no mention of the great event which is 


usually associated with the name of Takla Haymanét, the | 


restoration to the throne of Ethiopia of the legitimate 
line of Solomon. The name of the king who persecuted 
Takla Haymanét is given as Mota Lamié, of the Zagué 
dynasty. Is he to be identified with Nakueto Laab, who, 
we are told, renounced the crown at fhe instance of the 
Abuna in favour of Ykouna Amlak, the lineal 
descendant of King Solomon? But the whole story is 
shrouded in doubt, and M. Blanchart is perhaps right in 
regarding it as a legend invented by the clergy to account 
for their large landed possessions in the country. 


The contents of the second volume are of a scientific 
character. M. H. Arsandaux contributes a study of the 
geology of this part of East Africa, a number of striking 
photographic views giving an excellent idea of the con- 
formation of the country. M. Pierre Lesne treats of the 
Coleoptera obtained by the mission (these are the only 
insects described), and Dr. R. Verneau, under the head- 
ing “Anthropology and Ethnography,” gives a detailed 
description of the physical characteristics of the inhabi- 
tants, whose mixed character he dwells upon, followed 
by studies of their dress, habitations, furniture, mode of 
life, arms, arts, etc., and the customs associated with 
marriages, births, and deaths, and religious and super- 
-stitious practices. The volume concludes with a biblio- 
.graphy of Abyssinia by M. Ch. Régismauset, which con- 
tains some 347 titles, some of which, however, have no 
relation whatever to Abyssinia, such as Thibaut’s “Journal 
of Mehomet Ali Pasha’s White Wile Expedition of 
1839-40,” and other works relating to the Egyptian Sudan. 
‘The list will, however, be of service to students, as it 
eontains some references not to be found in other printed 
bibliographics. 


“THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE” 


The “ Bellerophon.” By Epwarp Fraser. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. Price 6s.) 


“Saturnay, the 6th of October, in the year 1786, when 
George the Third was King of England and William Pitt 
‘Prime Minister, was the day of the sending afloat of the 
famous Bellerophon, the hard-fighting ‘old Billy Ruff’n.’” 
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So does Mr. Fraser introduce us to his heroine. She 
gained another name— The Bravest of the Brave,” an 
eloquent tribute to the succession of gallant seamen whose 
home she was for forty years long. The career of this 
great ship outlines and illustrates some of the fairest 
pages of England's naval history. But Mr. Fraser 
reminds us that she was called into being at the time of 
our greatest danger, of almost our greatest humiliation. 
The order to build the Bellerophon was given in January, 
1782—the last year but one of the War of American 
Independence, a war in which we should remember “ that 
Great Britain suffered defeat primarily because her fleet 
was not strong enough to hold its own.” The British 
fleets were beaten back into harbour all over the world, 
and Nelson, then a young post captain of twenty-one, 
stationed in Jamaica, had lately written to a friend: “I 
leave you in England to judge what stand we shall make; 
I think you must not be surprised to hear of my learning 
to speak French.” Many ships retained in our fighting 
line were unsound and unsafe, and the Ruya/ George was lost 
because “she was rotten, and her bottom rent apart and 
fell out.” The Bellerophon that acquired such fame was 
only a reventy-four-gun ship. She was built on an old 
design, but on one so successful that seven other seventy- 
fours were built on the same design. The war was over 
before she was built, thus two whole years were allowed 
her to ‘‘ season in frame,” and this probably accounted for 
her lasting afloat so long and for resisting so many hard 
hits. We are told that into this frame was worked 2,000 
well-grown oaks (surely such material humanised a ship!), 
and full details of construction are given, including the 
cost, which was just over thirty thousand pounds. The 
guns were thirty-two-pounders, cost only £50 to make, and 
could be finished within a week. What a contrast to naval 
construction of present days (see the last chapter). The 
first war fleet which the Bellerophon joined was the Grand 
Fleet at Spithead under Lord Howe—“ Black Dick,” as 
the sailors called him. This was in the early days of the 
French Revolution, soon-after Louis the Sixteenth had been 
sent to the guillotine. Those who have seen even a small 
squadron put to sea expectant of active service may have 
some idea of the feelings which were evoked when the 


' Grand Flect sailed from Spithead on May 2, 1794. There 


were no fewer than 158 sail all told, 49 men-of-war, with 
three great merchant convoys. Prince Metternich wit- 
nessed the move off from Cowes, and his enthusiasm is 
infectious: “I consider this the most beautiful sight I 
have ever seen. I might say, indeed, the most beautiful 
sight that human eyes have ever beheld!” And tells how 
the “ great ships followed one another in the same manner 
as we see great masses of troops moved on parade- 
grounds.” 

From this start with Lord Howe the Bellerophon 
takes us a far journey, and shows us the fleet’s greatest 
exploits, in which she herself often took the most distin- 
guished part. At Lord Howe's great battle on the 
glorious First of June she was the van-ship of the British 
fleet in the final stage of the attack. In Cornwallis’s 
masterly Retreat of June 17, 1795, at the Battle of the 
Nile, and at Trafalgar, she did every time more than her 
share, and was named after Trafalgar to take home prizes 
and despatches. The tactical formations of each fight 
are graphieally described, and in simple terms, so that 
any layman can understand them. The “glorious First 
of June” and Trafalgar are illustrated by excellent battle 
plans. Nothing is more illustrative of the determination 
of sailors of those days than Lord Howe's instructions to 
break through the enemy’s line and engage ship by ship 
to leeward of the enemy to prevent one breaking away. 
Mr. Fraser is no less interesting in his appreciation of 
character than in his battle sketches. He makes each 
captain of the Bellerophon live again, and many of the 
junior officers and men. The admirals under whom she 
served have in tarn his attention, but in none of them (not 
even in Nelson) does this volume interest us es much a8 in 
Lord St, Vincent. This gallant old admiral, while blockad- 
ing Cadiz in 1797, had a formidable enemy to cope with, 
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but he had also something more insidious to deal with too. 
The mutinies at the Nore and at Spithead spread to and 
tainted some of the ships in the fleet off Cadiz, and very 
drastic measures had to be resorted to. Lord 8t. Vincent 
made a solemn ceremony of hoisting the morning flag, 
attending the ceremony in full uniform himself to impress 
his officers and crews with the reverence due to the symbol 
of rule. A captain of the foretup on one cccasion did not 
doff his cap as the flag went up. He was flogged, and the 
occasion found very humorous illustration by the pen of 
Lieut. Cumby, of the Bellerophon, “ paraphrasing the third 
chapter of the Book of Daniel, in which Lord St. Vincent 
figured both as Nebuchadnezzar and as ‘the golden 
image,’” p. 122. Lord St. Vincent became aware of the 
skit, convicted Cumby, and sentenced him to return to 
England on three months’ leave of absence and to dine 
with him when he returned to the squadron. 

French officers are made known to us as well as British, 
and receive the chivalrous treatment at Mr. Fraser’s hands 
which they merit. Very graphically is it described how 
under the Directorate admirals and captains fought with 
the guillotine over their necks—an inspiring model of this 
instrument having its place on each ship’s forecastle— 
and the gallant admiral Villaret Joyeuse, when taxed 
with being outmaneuvred by Lord Howe, gave expression 
to the situation. “Bah! n’importe! Je sauvai mon convoi, 
et je sauvai ma téte!” (P. 74.) 

Chapter XV., where Napoleon’s surrender to Captain 
Maitland on the Bellerophon is recounted, is of absorbing 
interest, and a very touching and enthusiastic account of 
the embarkation and disembarkation of the great man 
comes from the pen of a tender-hearted boy, Midshipman 
Home; and he, too, tells us of Napoleon’s farewell to 
France off Cape Ushant, “ which Sir William Orchardson's 
great picture has made immortal.” 

The last chapter is devoted to our Dreadnought Bellero- 
phon, and it is very instructive from these wonderful 
details to turn back to the first chapter and compare the 
two ships. May our new one only play her part as well 
as her great ancestress; and if occasion arise for her to 
emulate the doings of “The Bravest of the Brave,” may 
Mr. Fraser be still ready to sing her praises. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS 


Myths and Legends of the Middle Ages: Their Origin and 
Influence on Literature and Art. By H. A, GuEpseEr. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus is an excellent picture- and story-book, a feature of 
which is the large number of illustrations after pictures by 
artists from Delacroix to Willy Poginy. But it does not 
correspond to its title, which would lead one to expect a 
more critical study of these romances of the Middle Ages. 
Their origin and influence upon art and literature are 
barely touched upon, and we have instead the picturesque, 
with 


“ Saddle the hippogriffs, ye Muses nine, 
And straight we'll ride to the land of old Romance,” 


as its motto. The collection includes the principal features 
of the Arthurian, Carlovingian, and Teutonic cycles, 
touches upon the Anglo-Danish and Scandinavian con- 
tributions, and briefly sketches the romance of the Cid, 
out of the Spanish cycle. The vast and deservedly popular 
cycles of Amadis of Gaul and the Palmerins are omitted. 
From the point of view of a story-book, the perpetual head- 
lines are distracting, and the patchwork of prose and verse, 
in which many of the stories are told, a mistake. As a 
matter of detail, the tomb of the historic Theodoric king of 
the Ostrogoths (p. 160) is not “near Verona,” but a well- 
known feature of Ravenna, and is not in any case relevan 
to the romance of Dietrich of Bern. : 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 
FICTION 
Villa Rubein. By Joun Gatswortuy. (Duckworth, 6s.) 


Ir is, perhaps, more difficult to express a criticism of life 
in short stories than in a novel; at any rate, this collection 
of stories is not so characteristic of Mr. Galsworthy as his 
novels. They are simply “ stories,” and have no denuncia- 
tions of the island Pharisees, the country house, the man 
of property, as one might expect. They are not Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s most recent work. “ Villa Rubein” appeared in 
the spring of 1900, while the other four stories in this 
volume, with the collective title of “A Man of Devon,” 
appeared in 1901. By far the best and most finished of 
these is “ Villa Rubein,” which shows some reflection of 
the art of Tourgenieff in the narrative and the studied 
simplicity of the descriptions. Harz, a man of the people 
and an artist, has been for a short time in his youth an 
Anarchist from starvation. The self-revelation of this 
man who has “ had his soul on its back” is a clever study. 
“T hated the whole thing,” he says, “but I was always 
hungry or sick from taking charity, and I would have done 
anvthing. If we had a good day and were not so hungry 
it seemed unnatural, but when the day had not been good, 
then it seemed natural enough. The thing was not what I 
was made for; it wasn’t my work, it wasn’t my nature, 
it was forced on me—I hated it.” The revolutionary 
episode of his youth is forgotten, and when he returns to 
Tyrol he becomes an habitué of the Villa Rubein. The 
household at the villa is of a mixed and curious nature, 
and consists of Nicholas Treffry (“a partner of the well- 
known firm of Forsyte and Treffry, teamen, in the 
Strand”), his sister, Mrs. Decie, his brother-in-law, Paul 
von Morawitz, and two nieces. Harz falls in love with the 
elder girl, Christian Devorell, but is not well received by 
von Morawitz, who denounces him to the police for his 
early offence. He is only saved by the exertions of 
Treffry, who drives him at breakneck speed into Italy. 
Treffry, who is in bad health at the time, breaks down and 
becomes an invalid, and the struggle of Christian between 
her desire to follow Harz to England and her duty to her 
dying uncle is well conceived, and ends only with Treffry’s 
death. 

The other stories in the volume are much like the usual 
short story in the magazines, but “ Villa Rubein” contains 
some of Mr. Galsworthy’s best work. 


Ordinary People. By Una L. Sitpzmrav. (Constable. 6s.) 


Tus is a distinctly clever book. As one of the minor 
characters observes, “ Books are most often about aristo- 
cratic people, or politicians, or slum people, or artists, or 
something—not just ordinary suburban people”; but Miss 
Silberrad has chosen the better part, and writes of the 
middling people of the middle class—so neglected by the 
novelist, except for the purposes of caricature. The plot 
has done duty before, but it has a novel setting, among the 
surroundings and characters of an old-fashioned suburb, 
among solemn substantial houses built by rich merchants 
at the beginning of the last century. John Cobham (of 
Cobham and Cobham, shipowners), who has arrived at 
middle age without going through the period of youth, is 
carefully studied. All his life he had never been free from 
the all-pervading influence of his mother, a woman who had 
bounded his life and numbed his youth, who had lopped 
and trimmed him, and all about him to fit a useful, orderly, 
narrow mould. “In childhood it had been overwhelming, 
freezing the quiet little boy who moved solitary about the 
house, who spoke when he was spoken to, did as he was 
told, went solitary to bed and school and church, well fed, 
well taught, well trained, unloved, ununderstood.” It was 
characteristic of his upbringing that a breach in the 
routine of the house was almost equivalent fo a breach of 
the moral law. In his childhood some schoolfellow had 
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told him how, because it was spring-cleaning in his home, 
he had had breakfast in the garden and a picnic dinner on 
an uncarpeted floor. “ Such a thing seemed almost unthink- 
able.” On the death of his mother, “after a long and 
temperate life, after proper warning, in a manner so normal 
as to be almost abnormal, among sorrowing, though hardly 
surprised, relations,” John Cobham breaks through the 
routine of his life by making a “nonsensical” marriage 
(as an old friend recommends), with a girl who has a 
secret—the ill-kept secret, the semblance of marriage into 
which she had been led in her youth. Their misunder- 
standings and separation and final reunion are worked out 
with the ingenuity of Miss Silberrad’s other novels. The 
dialogue is very natural, the minor characters—especially 
the Dickens-like old Mr, Crickelby—excellent work. 


The Education of Uncle Paul. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Uncte Paut is a man who has lived in the backwoods of 
America, reading only his Blake, Greek drama, and the 
Bible in undisturbed solitude. And so he is a case of 
arrested development—he has never grown up, though he 
is on the shady side of forty-five. When he comes back 
to England, he stays with his sister in the country; and 
her children—who talk like a book of George Macdonald's 


By A.LcerRNon Biackwoop 


—find him out, in spite of the defensive armour of middle- | 


age and his deliberate stolidity. That is the whole book. 
We do not entirely believe in dumb poets with a tre- 


mendous need for self-revelation, or novelist’s mystics | 


struggling towards cosmic consciousness, and Paul 
Reeves is that type of man. 


out a lyre (but verses by him are included in the volume) ; 


he is said to be a man without a capacity for expression, | 
but we find him, delicately led by children and animals, | 


adventuring in fairy-land, having a glimpse of the sleep- 
ing winds, wandering unto the Crack between To-day 
and To-morrow, and afterwards writing a most successful 
book of fairy tales, which may now be “found upon the 
table of every house in England where there dwells a true 
child. The book is brought out by a firm of publishers 
who are ‘the foremost in the land,’ and who take a high 
view that seemed almost independent of mercenary con- 
siderations” as to its literary value. Perhaps it is not 
necessary to add that “Uncle Paul” is more than half a 
fairy tale? The study of the “mystic” is hardly con- 
vincing; indeed, such a type in a novel seems usually 
introduced to give an opportunity for fine writing on the 
part of the author. 


t 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS 


The Cruise of Thetis. By Harry Cotincwoop. 
Blackie and Son, Ltd. 5s. net.) 


We have, in Mr. Collingwood’s book of adventure, not 
only a powerful but a well written and unique story of 
the Cuban insurrection. From the first it grips and holds 
the full interest of the reader, whilst it stimulates the play 
of one’s imagination by its dramatic incidents and interest- 
ing and ingenious depiction of the value of submarine 
contrivances. Jack Singleton, the hero, is the son of one 
of the original partners of large firm of naval con- 
structors, who have been secretly commissioned, by cer- 
tain Cuban insurgents of wealth and station, to construct 
# small but fast-going steam packet, for the purpose of 
smuggling arms and ammunition into the island. 

In order to deceive the Spanish authorities with respect 
to the ownership and purpose of the vessel, two members 
of the insurrectionary Junta come to England, in order 
to give personal instructions to the firm. 

As it happened, one of these two turned out to be a 


(London: 


He is said to be a poet with- | 





ordered to go abroad for the benefit of his health, which 
had suffered through overwork, he is persuaded by Carlos 
Montigo, his chum, to take over the nominal ownership 
of the yacht, and, to simplify the difficulties of the smug- 
gling business, to sail her into Cuban waters as a private 
individual who is merely bent on a pleasure trip. 

The execution of this daring scheme, at a time when 
affairs in the island were ripening for the great rebellion 


‘ against Spanish misrule, forms the main idea of the tale, 


and it is but right that we should leave the prospective 
reader himself to find out how, in spite of the various 
unforeseen and dramatic dénouements brought about by 
government spies, Jack Singleton succeeds in carrying 
out the enterprise. 

Mr. Collingwood is not only well acquainted with the 
picturesque character and local colouring of the foreign 
ports and countries which the hero visits, but is a master 
of modern naval technique. The most exciting events— 
though as a matter of fact every page is alive with some 
kind of drama—are those in which the Spanish torpedo 
boat is disabled, the smuggling of the arms accomplished 
in the Laguna de Cortes, and in the rescue of the Montigo 
family from the convict ship Marafion. 

This latter feat is executed in a most ingenious manner, 
the Thetis, previous to her pursuit of the convict ship on 
the high seas, having been “transmogrified,” as Wilson, 
her captain, terms it, from a smart English steam packet 
into a modern two-funnelled torpedo gun-boat, and re- 
christened the Libertad. 

The villainy of Don Sebastian Alvaros, and the tragic 
end of the beautiful Isolda Montigo, give rather a sad 
tone to an otherwise most charming and characteristic 
tale of adventure and derring-do. 


The Middy of the “ Blunderbore.” By Lieut. CHaries 
Guztc, R.N. (London: W. and R. Chambers, Ltd. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue Blunderbore is one of the battleships of the British 
squadron in the China Seas, and the experiences and 
scrapes of “ Nobby” Hanway and his brother middies, 
both afloat and ashore, make interesting and instructive 
reading for boys. A romantic turn to the ordinary daily 
life of a midshipman, with which the book mainly deals, 
is given by an organised search on the part of the admiral 
in command of the station for a noted Chinese pirate who 
had the audacity to capture and pillage a British barque. 
During the undertaking Nobby and his boat’s crew have 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of the pirate. Nobby 
manages, however, like every young hero of fiction, to turn 
the tide of affairs, and from being the captured party 
ultimately becomes the capturer. Ho-ping, in fact, is made 
to learn what sort of stuff a British middy consists. of when 
he finds himself in a tight corner. The coloured illustra- 
tions are the work of Charles Pears. 





MESSIRE GALAIN’S LAST MASS 


One day Messire Galain sat at table in the great hall of 
the castle, and there was a great company at table with 
him—lords and knights, in broidered surcodts of silk 
and velvet, pages in red and green, and ladies clad in 
rose and silver, blue and gold, all heavy with precious 
stones. And the soft carpets from the East, and the 
cushions of silk, the red wines, and strange fruits in 
golden dishes, were welcome to. Messire Galain, since, 
for many nights, he had slept under the stars and had 
eaten and drunken only wild berries in the woods, and 
cold water from the springs. 

And the ruler of the city, the lords and knights, the 
women and maidens and pages sought to do Messiro 
Galain service, for his fame had travelled into far coun- 





school chum of Jack’s, and as the latter had recently been tries. 
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It befell that, as the yellow-haired pages filled the 
jewelled cups with wine, and as the musicians sang sweet 
songs to the music of lutes, there rose up a great nolse 
from the streets of the city, a noise as fierce as the howl- 
ing of wild beasts that go hungry, seeking for their prey, 
as cruel as the screams of grey gulls that tear a drowned 
white body in the green waves. Then the ruler of the 
city sent out a page to ask the cause of the tumult, and 
the page returned, saying: 

“O Lord, the people have brought a woman to be judged, 
and they say she is a sinner, and a sorceress.” 

So the ruler said: “Let her be brought in to be 
judged.” 

And Messire Galain asked: “Lord, is it then so rare 
a thing in thy city for a woman to be a sinner?” 

The ruler smiled, with an evil smile, saying: “O 
Messire Galain, in all thy wanderings hast thou never 
found that many are sinners, and yet are eager to make 
others bear the burden of their sins?” 

This Messire Galain asked, because he had not been 
jnto-the streets of the city, and did not know that its 
unutterable foulness was like the face of a long dead 
corpse, that is painted with red and white pigments, to 
hide the corruption beneath. 

Then they brought the woman into the hall, and the 
ruler of the city said: ‘How now? Why make ye such 
an uproar?” 

And one answered: “O Lord, this woman is a 
vagrant and a vagabond, a sorceress, and an evil-doer. 
She came to the gates last night alone snd on foot, and 
to-day has she compelled all our children to go through 
the streets after her, forced by her spells. Thou knowest 
the punishment for such O Lord.” 

Then the ruler, caring nothing, answered: “ Let her 
then be burned alive in the market-place, for surely no 
one will be her champion.” 

And according to custom, the herald cried aloud: 
“Will any champion this woman?” 

But none answered, 

Only Messire Galain saw that her feet were bruised 
and bleeding, cut with sharp stones, and pierced with 
thorns, but they were soft and white as doves’ breasts. 

The herald cried a second time: “ Will any champion 
this woman?” 

But none answered. 

Only Messire Galain saw that her robe was torn, 
and her mantle rent, but her robe was as pure as snow, 
and her mantle cast blue shadows like the sky. 

The herald cried for the last time: “ Will any cham- 
pion this woman!” 

Only Messire Galain saw that her hair was dark as 
sorrow under her veil; her face was pale as the moon 
shining through a faint mist, and her eyes were twin 
wells of suffering and love, like stars in a silver pool. 

Then Messire Galain stood up, and threw down his 
great golden glove, saying: “Yea, Z will champion this 
woman.” 

There was silence in the hall for three breaths, and 
then there rose a great laugh of scorn and derision. 

“Behold Messire Galain as champion of a sorceress 
and sinner!” the ruler cried, and he laughed again, with 
all his lords and knights. And the women laughed, and 
the maidens and the pages, till their laughter was as 
shrill as the screaming of red and green parrots. 

But Messire Galain stood still, with his blue eyes 
steady in his scarred face. And the Woman stood still 
also, with her head bowed. her two white feet like lilies 
on the floor, and her hands, like snowflakes, folded upon 
her breast, as if she held a child there. 

So the lists were prepared; all was made ready, and 
in the market-place the drv wood was piled up for the 
burning. And, as Messire Galain was going up to the lists, 
he came to the place where the Woman stood with her 
guards, and taking his helmet from his head, he bowed 
himself and kissed the torn hem of her garment. 

Then the ruler and his court mocked again: 
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“ Behold the great knight, peerless Galain, who kisses 
the garment of a sorceress and a sinner!” 

But the Woman stretched out her two white hands, 
and when Messire Galain felt her hands upon his bowed 
head, he knew that his work was finished, and he felt 
that he had received the crown of Paradise. He rode 
into the lists to tilt against the knights of the city; and 
all that came against him he overthrew, so that when 
the day began to draw towards evening, there was no 
one to withstand him, 

Then the ruler of the city rose up in anger, saying: 

“Is this how thou repayest hospitality, O Messire 
Galain? Get thee gone from my city, and let me see 
thy face no more, lest I have thee driven forth, And 
take with thee the woman that is a sorceress and a 
sinner.” 

But when they went to put the woman forth, she was 
gone, and could nowhere be found. 

So Messire Galain went forth alone into the sunset, 
and because he was wounded to death, and his horse was 
weary, he went very slowly. And as evening fell, and he 
climbed up from the valley, the clouds gathered from the 
mountains, and the cokl wind moaned like a child in 
pain. 

He rode through a great wood, where the beech-trees 
stood in royal autumn robes of crimson and scarlet and 
gold, and he came presently on to a great moor, where 
was no life, nor any dwelling of man. The grev sky wept 
as bitterly as a bridegroom over the deed body of his 
bride; the night was as black as the City without Hope ; 
on either hand were perilous bogs where will-o’the- 
wisps were blown to and fro above the green death. But- 
Messire Galain turned neither to the right nor. to the 
left, for he knew that he was near to death, and he strove 
before morning to reach a small chapel in the heart of 
the moors, where dwelt a solitary priest, so that he might 
confess his sins and hear Mass before he died. 

He rode through desolate places; the night was as 
dark as the mouth of hell; the howling of the wind was 
like the bitter cries of lost souls; and the pain of his 
wounds was like the torments of hell. And as he rode 
the Powers of Evil strove to lead him away.. or to hold 
him back. From the grey stone circles on the heatlr 
came great snakes with jewelled eyes of fire, and name- 
less evils that had once been worshipped with blood and 
shame and rites of evil. And on the hill-tops moved 
obscene things that were more than human, and vet less, 
and with them danced fair naked women, who strove to 
stay Messire Galain with their white arms and soft burn. 
ing breasts. 

But he remembered the Crown of Thorns with which 
the Christ-child had crowned him in the forest, and the 
vision of the Grail which he had seen in the lonely chapef 
by the sea, and he went unharmed on his way. 

When the night was far spent, he came to the little 
chapel on the moor, and when he had unsaddled his 
horse and let him go he went up to enter into the chapel. 

“Now will the priest shrive me,” he said. ‘“ And once 
nore may I partake of the Sacrifice of the Mass before 

die.” 

Within the chapel was only one lamp lit before the 
altar, and the flame of it burned as faintly as the fame 
of life, swaying to and fro in the wind. And upon the 
stone floor lay the priest, vested, with his feet towards 
the altar, and his hands folded on his breast; and Mes- 
sire Galain, bending over him, touched his hands, and 
knew that he should no more consummate the Saerifice, 
for he was dead. 

Then Messire Galain bowed himself tc the earth, and 
his heart was turned to misery. 

“Alas!” he said. “Alone I must die, unconfessed and 
masher: For already the pains of death had got hold 
of him. 

Then a great loneliness came upon him, as he knelt 


' before the altar, despair also, and blackness of soul. 


i 


He stretched out his hands in prayer, but he could 
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not pray. He called upon God, and His Son, and Our 
Lady, but it seemed to him that there was no God, and 
none to answer. He called upon the saints, but he felt 
that in all being there was nothing but the loneliness of 
death, the blackness of hell, and a formless void of 
horror. 

As he knelt there all his life passed before him, like 
pictures in the magic mirror of Shalott, and it was to 
him as if nothing but his sins, his evil deeds, and impure 
thoughts remained, and that the pardon and grace of 
God had no more power, so that he had been unworthy 
to move among the race of men, and had rightfully been 
cast out to die alone, in outer darkness. 

He remembered, too,. the Woman he had championed 
that day, and how she had gone from him without a 
word or sign, and he bowed himself till his forehead 
was upon the stone, saying: . 

“Woe is me. The pains of death are upon me. Hell 
hath opened her mouth for me. The horror of unutter- 
able despair is my portion, and I must die with the 
burden of my sins on my soul.” 

Then, as he was bowed to the earth, he saw One stand- 
ing before him, and the bare Feet were whiter than the 
breasts of doves, and on each was a bleeding Wound. 

And Messire Galain saw a Priest, vested for the Mass, 
so he cried, saying: “Of your mercy hear my confession, 
lest I go to death unshriven.” 

Then he made his confession, and when the Priest 
said the words of absolution, His voice was like the sound 
of mnany waters, and as the music of spring through the 
woods. 

So Messire Galain’s sins fell from him, and he passed 
from darkness and the loneliness of hell, and the valley 
of the shadow of death, into the Place of Peace. 

And when the Priest began the Mass, he that lay dead 
upon the stones rose up and served the Mass—and Mes- 
sire Galain saw the hair of the Priest that celebrated 
Mass, and it was aflame like the autumn woods, and 
clear gold like ripe cornfields, but Messire Galain could 
not see His Face. 

As the Priest said the words of Consecration the chapel 
was lit by a radiance clearer than the light of sun and 
moon and stars, and filled with a fragrance sweeter than 
all the perfumes and spices of the world. And when 
Messire Galain received the Host from the Hands of the 
Priest, he saw that His hands were whiter than snow, 
and on each hand was a bleeding Wound. 

And after the Mass was finished, he saw that beside 
the Priest stood One in raiment as white as lilies, and 
cloak as blue as the sky, and he knew that it was indeed 
the Mother of God, Whom he had championed that day. 

Then the Priest lifted up His hands to bless, and 
when He laid them upon Messire Galain’s bowed head, 
Galsin knew the secret of life. He saw the radiance of 
the stars, the wonder of the world. He was made one 
with the Divine Miracle and the Sacrifice of Love. He 
mingled with the wine of sacrifice which is daily offered 
in the Golden Grail of the world, between the Hands of 
the Incarnate Priest, and when he was lifted up he was 
caught up into the heart of Heaven, and became one 
with the Divine and Eternal Love. 


And when the dawn came, Galain lay upon the altar 
steps beside the dead priest, straight and cold. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


LINNBAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(General Meeting, November 4, 1909.) 


Me. Cec. Carus Wmson, F.R.S.E. F.G.8., exhibited 
specimens and lantern slides of the Natural Inclusion of 
Stones in Woody Tissue. He said: “ About twenty-three 
years ago a gravel-pit was started in the valley gravels 
occurring between Syndale and Newnham, some three miles 
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from Faversham, in Kent. Part of a wood, chiefly oak 
trees, covered the deposit; as the work progressed these 
were felled and the stumps and roots dislodged. The 
gravel consists of subangular, water-worn flints, large 
nodules less worn, and occasional blocks of Sarsen-stone, 
the whole being mixed with flint grit and quartzose sand, 
and forming a compact and somewhat coherent mass. 
Several paleolithic implements and part of a skull of 
Bos longifrons have been found in the deposit. The roots 
and stumps referred to were distributed promiscuoualy 
over the surface of the ground as the gravel in which they 
were embedded was removed. The work of excavating 
ceased in this particular part of the valley about ten years 
ago, so the roots still remaining have been exposed for that 
length of time, the others having been cut up for fuel by 
the cottagers in the neighbourhood. Most of those now 
found there were left intact because of the large number of 
stones enclosed in the wood. Not only did these resist the 
work of saw and axe, but when burnt they burst asunder 
with considerable force, becoming a source of danger to 
those within range of the flying fragments. 


“The stones are actually embedded in the solid oak, and 
not merely included within forked portions which may have 
grown together subsequently. The tissue of the wood 
appears to have grown around the stones and enveloped 
them, indicating that the process was carried on under 
conditions of considerable pressure. There are dozens of 
stones embedded in some of these roots, or snags, so that 
the substance might be described as “a conglomerate 
formed of flints enclosed in a woody matrix.” In the 
specimen of which I now show a photograph I counted no 
less than sixty-seven flints, the largest being several pounds 
in weight, and there are innumerable empty cavities show- 
ing where others existed before the shrinkage of the wood 
after exposure. Piles of these dislodged flints are to be 
seen on the ground under and around each root. The 
picture now thrown upon the screen shows the same root 
with one of the limbs cut off to facilitate its removal to the 
Museum at Kew last July. Only three of the sixty-seven 
stones were shaken out before the specimen reached Kew— 
this being due to the sawing and the shaking of the cart in 
which they were conveyed to Faversham. In regard to 
the forked part now seen: Each limb measures about 3ft. 
in length, with girths averaging about 25in. This part 
contains fifty stones. The single piece was sawn off the 
forked one; its length is 33in., and the girth measurement 
averages 25in. ; it contains fourteen stones. 


“T have occasionally seen odd stones thus embedded in 
the trunks of trees. In Norton Churchyard, a few miles 
from Faversham, are three very old yew trees, and in two 
of them I saw flints and fragments of tiles embedded in 
the wood of the trunk 7ft. above the ground. In Molash 
Churchyard, six or seven miles south of Faversham, there 
are six very old and large yews. Some of these have flints 
embedded in their trunks 7ft. or 8ft, above the ground, and 
in one, on the north side of the churchyard, I saw flints at 
least 12ft. above ground. The circumstances led me to 
suppose that the stones and fragments of tile had been 
originally pressed into the roots when these were in a soft 
and spongy state below ground, and that they subsequently 
emerged with the growth of the tree. The examples at 
Syndale are, however, as far as I know, unique, and if 
trees can enclose stones in such quantities and retain them 
within their substance so tenaciously, we have transporting 
agents capable, under certain conditions, of distributing 
terrigenous material over sea-beds to an extent not hitherto 
appreciated. My thanks are due to Mr. C. Gordon Neame, 
of Copton Manor, for his valuable assistance in enabling 
me to secure the specimens referred to.” 

Dr. A. B. Rendle, F.R.8., showed a specimen of heather 
(Erica cinerea) found near Axminster, in which the flowers 
were replaced by dark red leaf-buds of about the same size 
as the flowers. One side, or about half of a clump of 
heather, was affected; the other side bore normal flowers 
and the two sorts were not mixed. The red leaf-buds, 
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which occupy the position of flowers, consist each of a 
number of short, strongly ascending leaves closely arranged 
‘in superposed whorls of four; the four lines have often a 
strong spiral twist in the upper part of the bud. The leaf 
arrangement therefore resembles that of the flower, not of 
the foliage leaves which are in whorls of three. The leaves 
of these special buds also differ in form from the foliage 
leaves in that they are upwardly concave with a bluntly 
keeled back recalling the sepals of a typical flower. They 
are thirty-two or more in number, and thus considerably 
out-number the parts of a typical flower (twenty-four, 
including bracteoles). The tip of the bud was always 
damaged, but in many of those examined a shrivelled or 
more or less mis-shapen pistil or its parts were present, and 
sometimes below this semifoliaceous stamens were found. 
The appearance suggested insect injury, but Mr. C. O. 
Waterhouse was unable to find any animal organism; he 
pointed out, however, that the appearance suggested the 
work of a Phytoptus, which in the normal course of events 
would have already deserted the buds. Dr. Rendle has, 
however, been able to find no record of Phytoptus in con- 
nection with our heather. The specimen is of interest as 
resembling a teratological form of Erica cinerea 
described by Maxime Cornu in 1879, where the flowers 
were replaced by vegetative buds apparently very similar 
in appearance to those on our specimens, but in which the 
arrangement of the foliage leaves was maintained (the 
leaves being in rows of six), while the bud contained no 
trace of floral organs or of damage by any animal 
organisms. 

Prof. H. H. W. Pearson, 8c.D., F.L.S., then gave a 
lecture, illustrated by a long series of lantern slides, 
entitled “Types of the Vegetation of Bushmanland, Nama- 
qualand, Damaraland, and South Angola (A Preliminary 
Report of the Percy Sladen Memorial Expedition in South- 
West Africa, 1908-1909),” of which the following is an 
abstract: “The floras of the regions named in the title are 
very distinctly related, if the remarkable vegetation found 
on the Huilla plateau in South Angola be excluded. Other- 
wise the differences that are observed are probably to be 
accounted for mainly as a result of differences of (1) eleva- 
tion; (2) atmospheric humidity; (3) depth at which per- 
manent supplies of underground water are available; (4) 
geographical position, especially with regard to the com- 
position of the floras of contiguous regions. In all, the 
rainfall is normally scanty and inconstant, and there is a 
prolonged drought in the winter season. Near. the coast, 
in some places up to elevations as great as 2,700ft., the 
total annual rainfall is never more than a few millimetres, 
and frequently fails altogether. The affinities of these 
floras (again excepting that of the Huilla plateau) are 
primarily with those of the South Central African high- 
Jands. In South Angola many species are undoubtedly 
derived from the Coast and Montane regions of West 
Tropical Africa. Throughout the vegetation is more or 
less extremely xerophytic in character, and is marked 
either by a very short period of duration or by the posses- 
sion of those structural peculiarities which are commonly 
found in dry climate perennials. Of these, hairiness is, in 
general, not a conspicuous feature ; except in Lower Nama- 
qualand, succulence is not especially common. A round 
bushy habit is very marked throughout. The root system 
is usually very deep; the leaves are commonly simple and 
of small size, and with a strongly developed cuticle. The 
formations and associations indicated are predominant by 
reason either of their great extent or of striking pecu- 
liarities of the plants composing them. They are arranged 
in the main geographically from South to North.” 





Evening meeting, Thursday, December 2, 1909, at 8 p.m., 
when the following papers will be read: (1) Sir Chas. 
Eliot, K.C.M.G., “ Nudibranchs from the Indian Ocean” ; 
(2) Dr. Georg Ulmer, “ Trichoptera von Mr. Hugh Scott, 
auf den Seychellen gesammelt”; (3) Dr. W. H. Dall, 
“Report on the Brachiopoda obtained from the Indian 
Ocean by the ‘Sealark’ Expedition, 1905”; (4) Prof. J. 
Stanley Gardiner, F.R.8., etc., and others, “ Narrative of 
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the ‘Sealark’ Expedition, Part III.” Exhibitions: (1) 
Dr. H. Drinkwater, water-colour drawings of Wrexham 
wild flowers; (2) Mr. Clement Reid, F.R.8., plants in 
Britain introduced by the Romans; (3) Mr. G. Claridge 
Druce, Zannichellia gibberosa, Reichb., a new British plant, 
and a new variety of Orchis maculata. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


WAR AND LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Str,—The question of war and armaments is much to the 
fore at present. In my opinion, these twin scourges are due to 
plurality of languages. The proofs of my contention are, 
shortly, as follows. 

The Determinant.—What is it that determines, “internation- 
ally ” speaking, a man’s attitude towards his fellows? I sug- 
gest that it is his language, and nothing else. The language 
is everything—all the rest counts for absolutely nothing. Lan- 
guage is quite independent of race or flag. (When speaking of 
races I mean white.) Race is an index of capabilities ; language, 
of the direction in which such capabilities are exercised. The 
difference between them is the same as that between the horse- 
power of a ship and the course she is steering. : 

Here is an instance: Why is Shakespeare accounted an 
English poet? Because he was of English race? Not in the 
least. Because he was an English subject, was born and lived 

under the English flag? Not at all. y, then? Simply for 
this reason—that he wrote in English. Had Shakespeare beer 
brought up to speak only French, it would not have altered his 
race—he would still have been of English blood. I think you 
will admit that. Also he would still have been an English 
subject. He would also still have been a poet of genius. But 
—and it is a mighty but—he would have written his plays in 
French, not English, and would have sought and found his 
career, not among those of his race, not among those of his flag, 
but among those of his lanquage. I think that is also undeni- 
able. If such had been the case, would you call his plays 
English plays? Would you call a book written in French an 
English book? 

I contend that it is a law of political gravitation, as universal 
and as immutable as the law of physical gravitation—that a 
man’s natural allegiance is to his language, and that he always 
takes sides according to its dictates. To that law there has 
not been a single exception in the history of the world, any 
more than there has been exception to the laws of nhysicat 
gravitation. There may sometimes appear to be exceptions, 
just as there seem to be exceptions to the law of physical gravi- 
tation. The water in Kimberley Mine rises to the surface. 
But does anyone suppose that gravity is thereby destroyed? It 
is merely temporarily neutralised by the pens: let the pumps 
cease, and gravity resumes its sway. n like manner, men, 
sometimes induced by bribery, for instance, or by what they 
mistakenly think are their interests, take sides against their 
language. But their natural leanings are not thereby des- 
troyed, they are not even weakened; when the bribery or other 
extraneous force ceases, the natural law I enounce at once 
comes again into play. 

Men are only the passive tools of their language. They have 
no control over their actions. Thus, men who speak only 
English cannot possibly found anything but an English-speak- 
ing country, cannot write anything but English books, cannot 
desire anything but an English-speaking State. And so on. 
And suppose a man were to unwittingly defy the natural law 
I here enounce? Well, if you defy any natural law you are 
simply damaging your own interests—cutting off your nose to 
spite your face. It always pays to help your language; if you 
don’t, you yourself are the sufferer. 

It follows from the foregoing that by controlling the language 
you control men’s actions. You can steer a nation as easily as 
you can a ship: the language is the helm. Men are born simply 

uman beings, they do not take on their national com ion until 
they begin to speak. And they speak what they are taught to 
speak. Let me apply the above. 

I assert that the armaments of, say, modern France and 
Germany are due f the two languages. There are two tongues: 
therefore, two allegiances. The interests of one set are bound 
up with the maintenance of a French-speaking State, to the 
other set a French-speaking State is valueless, their interests 
demand a German-speaking State. The line of division is 
sharp, clear, aniiictalable ; here nothing but French is spoken, 





there only German. But that division is rely artificial. For 
| example, Normandy at present speaks French. Its interests, 
‘ therefore, are identical with those of the rest of France, and 
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not with those of Germany. But suppose Normandy spoke 
German, rave and everything else remaining as at present. 
In that case Normandy moult be quite out of touch with the 
rest of France; it would favour Germany in everythino—in 
fact, it would be a solid wedge of anti-French pro-German 
feeling plunged in the side of France, despite its French flag. 
When languaye pulls one way and the flag the other, the issue is 
never a moment in doubt—the language always wins. Normandy 
as far as the rest of France was concerned, would be really a 
foreign and hostile country ; a French-speaker would be utterly 
Hed in it, but the German-speaker would be thoroughly at 
ome. 

The matter is even clearer if put in another way. Suppose 
it were possible to change a man’s language in a few seconds. 
If that were so, you could cause a man to change sides every 
few seconds, in accordance with the language you made him 
speak. One minute he would be pro-English, the next pro- 

tench, then pro-German, and so forth. It follows from this 
that by means of the language you can change the bitterest of 
foes into the staunchest of friends, and vice versa. And there 
has never been any other way of doing that since the world 
began. As long as a man speaks a different language to yours 
he is your foe, his interests and yours are irreconcilable, the 
atmosphere which is life to him is death to you, and vice versa. 

Whenever a nation or body of men speaks more than one 
language the split is always along the line of language. Blood, 
fisg, creed, etc., ge for nothing. A man of purest English race 

ill not support England unless his tongue be English. Take 
three brothers. If one speaks only French, the second only 
English, the last only German, those three will automaticall 

vitate into different camps, despite their common ilood. 
themselves, the matter is entirely beyond 
their control. e first must support French, because only 
in that tongue can he live and prosper. But the other two 
have no interest in French, quite the contrary. 

We often see the phrase : “ Blood is thicker than water,” mean. 
ing that blood is a tie. Itis not. But language is. Here are 
two instances. Until 1664 what is now New York was a Dutch 
Colony called New Amsterdam. The descendants of the original 
Dutch settlers still live in the United States, as these names 
peoel a: Van Cortlandt, Van Buren, Van Vleck, Van Vorst, 

anderbilt, etc. What affinity is there between them and 
Holland? None. They all speak English alone; none of them 
speaks Dutch, nor wishes to. 

In South Africa such names as the following often occur: 
Du Plessis, Marais, Le Rouz, De Villiers, Le Sueur, Faure, 
Fouché, Dupré, Joubert, Théron, etc. All French. But the 
bearers of those names speak no word of French. Land them 
in France, the home of their race, and they are utterly be- 
wildered ; they would feel like fish out of water. But in 
Holland they would be in their element. You can make men 
French, English, what you will, as certainly as you can make 
boots or hats, etc. 

Another common phrase is: “Trade follows the flag.”” It does 
not. Other things being equal, not merely trade, but all human 
intercourse of every description, always follows the language. 
Even intermarriage does. 

Austria.—Austria is continually riven by internal dissensions. 
Czech, German, Magyar, Slovak, etc., are engaged in disputes 
that never end. This has always been ascribed to difference 
of race. The diagnosis is wrong, the true cause is plurality 
of tongue. There would be no Czech question in Bohemia if 
the Czech tongue did not exist there. Suppose that the two 
tongues were swapped—that the section which hitherto has 
spoken Czech henceforth spoke German, and vice versa. Is it 
not evident that in such case the section which hitherto had 
clamoured for Czech institutions would now support German 
ones, as ardently as they had previously condemned them? And 
if language can, as it does, produce such results, are not men 
really its puppets? I say without hesitation that if considerable 
portions of England spoke Czech, Magyar, etc. (race, etc., re- 
maining as at present), we should have exactly the same state 
of affairs in England as now exists in Austria-Hungary. 

I am not proposing Utopian schemes for making Europe a 
one-tongue land. I simply wish to point out the true cause 
of the armaments and dissensions which weigh so heavily on 
us. Hitherto war and armaments have been regarded by one 
section of folk as due to human wickedness: let us oust the 
jingo spirit, they say, and the reign of perpetual peace will 
Sain The other section says that war, etc., is due to a kink 
in human nature which can never be straightened. The war 
spirit, they assert, can never be eradicated. Both views are 
wrong. To demand disarmament and peace in a polyglot land 
or world is to cry for the moon. Unity of tongue is the indis- 
pensable preliminary. sie To that passes, every invention, 
etc., brings closer together folk who speak the same tongue, and 
makes them weave themselves into one fabric. But not so 
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between folk speaking different tongues. London is nearer 
to California than Dover is to Calais. 

Objections.—It has been objected to me that America 1776 
and 1861 and Ireland to-day give my theories the lie. They 
do not invalidate anything if have written above, as a careful 
perusal will show. Nor do they refute in any way the whole 
of my theory, of which the above is only a part. In a future 
letter I will deal at length with those and other matters, and 
give explanations supported by proofs and arguments. 

The question discussed above is of supreme moment: it is 
of more importance than most current questions. They are 
temporary and local, it is permanent and universal, and deals 
with one of the heaviest, if not the heaviest, of burdens laid on 
the shoulders of mankind. 

A. W. ALpERsow. 

24, Ward Street, Kimberley, 

Cape Colony, South Africa. 

October 23, 1909. 


SECRETARYSHIP OF SIR EDWARD 
GREY. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEMy. 


Sin,—In view of the tolerably comprehensive indiciment 
of the present Cabinet by the leaders of the Opposition, it is 
a matter of no small difficulty to understand the immunity 
from criticism which has been extended on all hands to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Whilst fully admitting the 
probability that Sir Edward Grey has been a resistant factor 
so far as the disarmament projects of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Winston Churchill are concerned, that measure of 
righteousness hardly serves to cover his sins of omission, if 
not of commission. 

That expert in the problems of the Orient, Mr. Angus 
Hamilton, in his recent volume entitled “The Problem of 
the Middle East,” directly accuses Sir Edward Grey of having 
in the last Anglo-Russian Convention entirely sacrificed alike 
British interests and British prestige in all the regions con- 
cerned. In Afghanistan, Mr. Hamilton, who cannot : 
suspected of having any political axe of his own to grind, 
maintains that the “ Russian Government formulated proposals 
with its tongue in the cheek, and was astonished by the 
unexpected success with which they were met.’’ Lord Curzon 
has practically given expression to a similar view, and it has 
been endorsed by the bulk of authorities upon the Indian 
frontier question. 

Whilst it would be presumption on the part of an ordinary 
outside observer to attempt an analysis of the consequences 
likely to issue from the adjustment of the late struggle in the 
Balkans, there can exist at least no question of the fact that 
in that settlement Britain sustained at the hands of Austria 
and Germany the most severe diplomatic reverse which has 
befallen it since the days of Lord Granville. 

The flinging with sycophantic eagerness to the American 
wolves of Sir Frank Swettenham, the late Governor of Jamaica, 
merely because he was betrayed, under conditions of extreme 
nervous tension, into some indiscretions of language largely 
justified by an unasked-for landing of Yankee marines upon 
the shores of an island over which the British flag flew, was 
a surrender which would have aroused the contempt of a 
Canning, a Palmerston, or a Beaconsfield. The appointment 
in the room of Sir Frank Swettenham of a Socialist, a pro- 
Yankee, and a leading member of the Fabian Society was 
one of a species in regard to which silence is more eloquent 
than speech. 

It would be a source of genuine gratification to many of Sir 
Edward Grey’s opponents to learn the precise nature of the 
laurels which he is supposed to have garnered in his réle of 
Foreign Secretary. Certainly they have not been gleaned in the 
region of the Congo Free State. 


THE FOREIGN 


T. DataymeLe Duncan. 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Quousgue tandem—I quote Tully and incidentally Mr. 
Onions in his “ Litfle Devil Doubt.” Until when is the tedious 
jest of the N.E.A.C. to be foisted off twice a year on sood- 
humoured, long-suffering London? A clique of persons of Ger- 
man, Irish-American, and French extraction band together on 
these occasions to post up the walls of a public gallery with 
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messes of pigments and proclaim them to be New and English | Cinderella. Designed by David Brett. ..Dean’s Rag Book Co. 
and Art. Bet, oh! where is the Newness of Mr. Steer’s eternal 1s, 


middle-aged afternoons, or Sickert’s transmutations of sunny 
little Dieppe into the City of Dreadful Night, or the cari- 
eatures of Max? Max's brilliant niaiseries were once enter- 
taining, but repeated so often, the brilliancy has left them, and 
the ntaiserie remained. The exhibitors seem all to belong to 
Browning’s eee. of persons that “see an easy thing to do,” 
ses it and do it ad nauseam. One looks in vain for progress 
and research or new inspiration. Tackle a New Englisher on 
any of these grimy productions (but hats off to Sargent) he 
will bid you observe the mastery of chiaroscuro (oh yes, 
even now). “But,” you demur, “it does not seem to show the 
smallest acquaintance with skiography.’’ “Ah, but look at the 
treatment of values.” 
“Yes, but as an arrangement of pigments and handling!"’ 
“There is not a true direct touch of the brush throughout.”’ 
There remains the “ feeling,’’ “the conception,” of which every 
amateur that ever “got hung” in the Academy possesses tons 
more, 

No, no; one would have thought that people that claim to 
pipe songs, I mean paint pictures forever new, would be develop- 
ing the resources of paper, colours, media in transcribing light, 
or roving further afield into unfamiliar lands for new sua 
and sky effects, or for wedding the nude again to the new 
systems of thought clamouring for recognition. Instead of 
which all their exhibition displays is a mass of ancient heresies 
become clichés and stale, the result of inordinate vanity and 
incapacity ; of that pride, in fine, that Pope speaks of as a 
never-failing source of things that rhyme with “stools.” 

Dunstan LERome. 
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‘EB. L. Lowes Chats on Old Silver. A Handbook for Collectors. With a Coloured Frontispiece 
: and 64 other full-page plates. 5s. net; post free, 5s, 4d. 

‘Rev. E. J ° Hardy How to be Happy though Civil: A Book of Manners. By the Author of “ How 


4 to be Happy though Married.” 5s. net ; post free, 5s. 4d. 
\‘W. Rickmer Rickmers ski-ing for Beginners and Mountaineers. With about 72 full paze Illustra- 


tions and many diagrams. 4s. 6d. net ; post free, 4s. 10d. 


‘Robert M. Macdonald THE SECRET OF THE SARGASSO. A Story of Present-day Science, Invention 


and Adventure for Boys. Illustrated. 5s. post free. 


‘Robert M. Macdonald Chillagoe Charlie. A Dashing Adventure Story for Boys. Illustrated. 5s. 


post free, 


‘Alfred Perceval Graves The Irish Fairy Book. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations im 
Red and Black. 6s. post free. 


‘Nathaniel Hawthorne Tanglewood Tales. With 4 Coloured Plates and go Illustrations in Black and 


Red, by Witty Pocany.° 6s. post free. 4 


j t The Rosebud and other Tales. With 20 Coloured Illustrations by WALTER 
‘Arthur Kelly Crane. 6s. net; post free, 6s. 4d. 
‘Novels By H. ve Vere StacPoo.e, FRANK BULLEN, InviNG BacHELLER, &c. 6s, each. 


s Contains full particulars, with specimen Illustrations of the above-mentioned and 
' : 
Illustrated Xmas List many other delightful books. 


66 ” (Mainly About Books.) An THustrated Magazine full of interest to book-lovers, 
i M.A.B. Annual Subscription to Readers of “ THe Acapemy,” 18. post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, 
Se a RE I EE 
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6d. net. Ready Shortly. 6d. net. 


THE TRUTH 
| ABOUT 
‘COPE & FENWICK. 


A Tract for the Churches. 


Every Churchman should order 
a Copy of this Pamphlet. 


At all Booksellers—except 
Smith’s—6d. net. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary OOFFEE. 


“ THE THRUSH,” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Original 
Poetry and Literary Articles. 
The following are among the contributers to the Dec. Number :— 


Mr, A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (Q) Mr. A. C. BENSON 
br ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES 
, ALFRE 

Me WALTER DE LA MARE Mr. GERALD GOULD 
Mr. FORD MADOX HUErFER (Edito: of“ English Review ”) 
Mr. FITZGERALD MARRIOTT, F.RGS. Lady LINDSAY 
Mr. ALLEN UPWARD _ Miss CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE 
Miss ETHEL CLIFFORD (Mrs. Wentworth Dilke) 


Price One Shilling net. 12s. per annum Post Free, 
Publishers; Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL. 


THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


Inland, 5s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 


This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
THE ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, W.C. 


To, 


Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 


months, J enclose remittance va'ue 





Name. 


Description 





Address 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & COMPANY 
= Oe 
The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


By Walter SICHRL. Author of ‘*Emma, Lady Hamilton.” 4 
volumes. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, Sls. 6a. net. Mion costo 


’ By H. B. Waratiey, F.S.A. a 
H ogarth Ss London. trated. Demy tre, Bhe eer realy me ; 


The co uheed of Queen Elizabeth: A Narra- 
tive in Contemporary Letters, YF. Mumer. with 
Ratt, MA. With ee meena Demy Bro ian, by 8. 8. 


; my Bro, 10s. Gd, net, 
London Life of Yesterday, By,A®7#u8 Coupror-Rickerr, 


ares Welaee A. LL.D. (Cantab). Demy ff 
ine pou Cepia Being an Anthology from 
the nelis Poets. With “an  Introdaction y Henry 
aden 8 sehen Newnour, and 25 Illustrations by The 


Ceres’ Runaway and Other Essays. 37, Auce 
Crown 8ro, 3s. 6d. ay y MEYNELL, 

Britain at Bay. By SPENseR WILKINSON. Crown 8v0, Gp. net. 

a ee ee ere 
THE TWO MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


By OLIVER GoLpsMIrH. With 40 full-page plates ia colou 
drawings in the text, by W. LEE HARWEY: Ato, cloth, ee ner 
Edition de Luze, limited to 50 copies, 1B. net. 


MR. RACKHAM'S MASTERPIECE. 
THE FAIRY TALES OF 
THE BROTHERS GRIMM. 
With 40 fall page, Biates in colour _ 1 drawings in the text by 


HAM, , Cloth, 158, 
“The be.t of Mr. Backham's work. — Westmins‘er Gazette. 









MIS8 SILBERRAD'S NEW NOVEL. 


ORDINARY PEOPLE, 


By Una L. SILBERRAD. 
Ge. 











CONSTABLB & CO Ltd London WC 


STANLEY PAUL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE. § Frank 
Hane 7 Faerie of tual Pench: Salons,” sara In demy 8vo, handsome 
clot . ¥ It. A - 
mee st a top. & phot gravure frontispiece and 16 fall-paze 

THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 
A.J. ANDERSON. Second edition. Demy 8vy, cloth gilt. With a photo- 
gravure frontispiece and 16 full-page illustrations on art paper. 10s. 6d. net. 

MODERN ARTISTS. Cueisriun Berxtox. In one 
large 4to volume, handsomely bound. Sixty half-tone illustrations, with 
tint, including 4 coloured plates and 1 Photogravure. Cloth, 266, net. 

A _CHILD’S GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. 


HELEN A. CLARKS. In cloth gilt, illustrated, 400 pages. 5s. net. 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO PICTURES. Cranits 
H. Carrin. In cloth gilt, 258 pages, illustrated, 68. net. 
WOMAN IN MUSIC. Gzorcz P. Urtoy. In small 


crown &vo, cloth gilt, 9e, 6d. net; Persian yapp gilt (boxed), 5s. net. 


BALLADS OF BRAVE WOMEN, Avreep H. 
MILES, Large crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net; paste 
grain gilt (boxed), 8s, net; Persian yapp, gilt top (boxed), 4s. net. 

DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Monolorey Duologues, Dialogues, and Playlete for Home and Platform 
use. Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. In crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net ; cloth 
gilt, in 64. net ; paste grain gilt (boxed), 9s. net; Persian yapp gilt (voxed), 

s. net. 

ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH 
POTTERY. J. F. BLACKER. With about 400 line and half-tone ilustra- 
tions. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. net, 


QUANTITIES.  Grorce Srepaensox, Author of 


“Estimating,” etc, In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 7s, 6d. net. 
THE FIRST FAVOURITE REGCITER. Editea 
by ALFRED MILES. Crown 4to. 6d. net. 


HOME OCCUPATION FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS. BartHs JOHNSON. Small 8vo, cloth. 2s. net. 


HOW TO TRAIN CHILDREN. Euua Cavrceman 
Heawrrt. Small 8vo, cloth. 2. net. 

YOUR HEALTH! (A Book of Bright Toasts.) 
With coloured illustrations on each page. 18mo. &s. net. 

PHASES, MAZES AND CRAZES OF LOVE 


fee xthe Title indicates), With coloured illustrations by CLana ELSeNR 
K. lymo, 2s. net. 
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HENRY SOTHBRAN & OO. 
BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, nireieary ( W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





B® UXEBLLES.—A French lady can 
receive a few young ladies wishing to 
study French, &c ome life. Referencesin 


TBs LITTLB 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 
No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once 
Write Director, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 


IDYLLS OF GREECE - 4/6 


{yee OF LONDON: 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on 
WEDNESDAY, 16th of MARCH next, the 
Senate will proceed to elect Examiners ia the 
following departments for the year 1920-11. 


A.—FOR EXAMINATIONS ABOVE THE 
MATRICULATION. 


Full particulars of the remuneration of each Examiner- 

shtp can be obteined un application to the Principal. 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY, 
J One fn Ty « 

(Note.— The Examiner appointed will have a joint 
responsibility for all the subjects of Examination, and 
must. possess special qualifications in the subjects of 
Greek New Testament and Apocrypha. ] 


SALON 


(By Mail S/-) | 








E iand.—Mlle. LEBRON, 87, Avenue Toison 
hai Ro°ES 
E T. BOTTOM & CO.,|SUPPLIED. 
BOOKSELLERS, &c, extant. 
: nh % CATALOGUE. 


32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 


setec 
EDW. BAKER’ 





WW ae ace eholnes Editorial vet for 5s. 6d 


Writer for reliable high-class American 
‘weekly. Must be experienced and competent 
and able to furnish best references. Salary, 

‘ first year, £300, to be increased subsequently 


_—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS oa an 
The most expert 
Please state wants and ask for 
I make a special feature: of | 
exchanging any Saleable 2 
from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I perveulerly want post free.— 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. 
Civilization ; Passing of Empires; Birvegle 
of Nations, 3 vols., £3 15s., for 45s. Bartholo- | 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. | 
Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


Typewriting. 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND OF SCIENCE. 
subject ene in Latin. One in Experim ntal Pt 


ook finder | 


Pedagogy. One in Agricultural neercolony, O ia 
Agricultural Botany. 
FACULTY OF ECONOMICS, 
One in Statistics, 
3.—-FOR INTERMEDIATE EXAM. 
INATIONS ONLY. 


FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
One in Elementary Hebrew and New Testament Greek. 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Onein Philosophy. One in Mathencatice. 


Candidates must send in their names to the Principat, 
with any attestation of their qualifications they m: 
think desirable, on or before ESDAY, NOVEMBER 
Soth. (It is particularly desired by the Senate that ne 
application of avy kind be made to its individual 
Members.) 

If testimontats are submftted, three copies at least of 


each should be sent. Original testimonials shonld nod 
be forwarded in any case. If more than one Examiner- 


Books for others, 


Maspero’s Dawn of 





‘if services prove satisfactory. Excellent 
opportunity for capable man. Applicants 
“must state experience, age, whether married 
or single and give references, An abaolutely 
ibonf-fide proposal.— Address Box No. 621, 
‘c/o The Academy. 


iT 


Specimens an‘ 


accurately done. 


S.W. 





biton, 


YPHWRITING promptly and 


references. — Address Miss 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 


ship is applied for, a separate complete application, with 
copies of testimonials, if any, must be forwarded ia 
Respect of each. 
niversity of London, 
South Kensington, 
November, 1909, 


16d. per 1,000 words. 





By Order of the Senate, 
HENRY A. MIERS, 
' Principal. 
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i PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


cr eeeerrceenmenettandteaniiabsceneatacch teste LC 
















G At this season every one 
wants to know about the new 
books, and everybody may learn 
about them from the November 
“Book Monthly,” 6d. net. It 
names the distinguishing fea- 
ture of a new book, as, for 
instance, that “My Summer in 
London ” has some of the finest 
Photographs of Londom ever 
taken. It. will save time and 
trouble in book-buying to get 
the November “ Book Monthly ” ; 
therefore order it from your 
: bookseller, or from the pub- 
i lishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 

- Stationers’ Hall Court, London: 


Google 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Hiustrated, 
(EeraSLisHED 1862) 


A High-class Sporting end Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

















PRICE GIXPENOE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Spertsmen all over the World. 





‘Che County Gentleman & Land & Water” 
Contains artioles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 

MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 

ING, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE ANB BOC 

SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 





ae a 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
















Twelve Months ... fxr 8 0 ‘Ordinary Issue. 

Six Months... .. O14 0 ¢ Be 

Three Months ... 0 7 0 Twelve Months ... £1 170 
CANADA (Ordluary Iowa): | ot Mone: Co OS 

Twelve Months .. £1 10 6 Eiee: Menthe ac). S293 

Six Months ... ors 3 The above rates include all: 

Three Months ... “0 7 9 


Special Numbers. 






tavtorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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Published by The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


LONDON: (Paternoster Square), Felling-on-Tyne, New York, and Melbourne. 


‘The “Contemporary Science Series. 
Pp y 


To-day’s Additions: : 
THECRIMINAL. New & Enlarged Edition. 470 pp. Havelock Ellis. 6s. 
HYPNOTISM. New and Enlarged Edition. 628 pages. Dr. Moll 6s. 
MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 520 pages, C. A. Keane, D.Sc. 6s. 











Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. and 3s. 6d. each. 






CHILD, THE.—Chamberlain. APPARITIONS AND THOUGHT- 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. — TRANSFERENCE.— Podmore. 
Morgan. BACTERIA AND THEIR PRO- 
DEGENERACY: ITS CAUSES, DUCTS.—Woodhead. 
SIGNS, etc.—Talbot. EDUCATION AND HEREDITY.— 





Guyau. 
EVOLUTION AND DISEASE.— 


DIGESTION, THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF.—Gillespie. 











EVOLUTION IN ART.—Haddon. Sutton. 

EVOLUTION OF MODERN CAPI- EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE, THE. 
TALISM, THE.— Hobson. \ — Letourneau. 

EVOLUTION OF SEX, THE. — | GROWTH OF THE BRAIN.— 
Geddes and Thomson. Donaldson. : 

EUROPEAN FAUNA, THEHISTORY | DUSTRIES OF ANIMALS, THE. 
OF THE.—Scharff. | —Houssay. 

EARTHQUAKES, A STUDY OF MAN OF GENIUS, THE.—Lombroso. 
RECENT.—C. Davison. MANUAL TRAINING.—Woodward. 
















GERM-PLASM, THE.—Weismann. | MODERN METEOROLOGY.— 
GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. | Waldo. 
—Karl von Zittel. ' ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS, THE.— 
6/- HALLUCINATIONS AND _ ILLU- | Taylor. 
SIONS.—Parish. : ORIGINS OF INVENTION, THE. 
MAKING OF CITIZENS, THE— | —Mason. 
R. E. Hughes. | PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRES- 
; MAN AND WOMAN.—Ellis. | SLON.— Mantegazza. 
MEDITERRANEAN RACE, THE.— | PRIMITIVE FOLK.—Reclus. - 
Sergi. PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN AND 
MORALS: A TREATISE ON THE DEVELOPMENT.— Letourneau. 
PS¥CHO-SOCIOLOGICAL | PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS.— 
BASES OF ETHICS.—Duprat. Sykes. 


NEW PSYCHOLOGY, THE.—Scrip- | SANITY AND INSANITY.—Mercier. 
ture. SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES, THE. 

















PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS, —Hartland. 
THE.—Ribot. SLEEP: Its Physiology, Pathology, 
PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, THE. and Hygiene.—Manacéine. 
—Starbuck. VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN 
RACES OF MAN, THE.—Deniker. BRITAIN, THE.—Gomme. 
RELIGION, THE STUDY OF.— VOLCANOES: PAST AND PRESENT. 
Jastrow. | —Hull. 








Published hy The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


LONDON: (Paternoster Square), Felling-on-Tyne, New York, and Melbourne. 
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SONNETS. By corp ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not previously been 

published in book form. ‘Shey include Lord Alfred Douglas's recent work in 

“The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 
2s, 6d. net. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both. in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” é § 


The SPECTATOR says: 

“\ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douzias has 
published, He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 

. deserve quotation.” 
The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way. of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 

















IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 

THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 














THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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Printed for the Proprietors, THE WILSFORD Puxss, Lrp., 68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., by Lovz & MALcomsox, L1p., Dane Street, High Helborn, we., 


‘and Published at 68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


Indian Speeches, 1907-1909. By Viscount Morley, Demy 800, 


2s. 6d. net, 





‘DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 
Trans-Hlimalayz: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. By Sven 
Fie cain, K.C LE. With a Map, 8 Coloured Plates, and about 400 other Illustrations. 
2 vols., 8v0, 305. nel, 
COLONEL PATTERSON’S NEW BOOK. 
IN THE GRIP OF THE NYIKA. Further Adventures in British East Africa. By 


LIEUT.-COLONEL J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O., Author of ‘The Man-Eaters of Tsavo.” With Illustrations. 
8v0, 7s. 6d. net. 


Lord Kelvin’s Early Home. Being the Recol- ; Actions and Reactions, Rudyard Kipling. 


lections of his Sister, the late Mrs. Eliza- son te gerbe ape Sloth, ibe ove cr 6s. ‘ 
, t : . net, 
beth King, Together with some Family Letters and a ia Pca ata et ae a 


Supp'ementary Chapter by the Editor, Eltzab.th Thomson Light come, Light £0. Gaming—Gamesters— 
King. With Tlideteations. 8vo, 83. 6d. ret. Wagers— The Turf. By Ralph Nevill 


AeW COLOUR BOOKS. | Eight Coloured Plates. and other Illustrations. 8vo, 

The French Pastellists of the Eighteenth Cen- 158. net. 
tury. By Haldane Macfall. Edited by T. Leman Hare. 
With 49 Examplesin Colour and 12 in Elack. Demy 4to, 42s. net- 


The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Wa wick Goble. Crown 
4to, 158. net 

Also an E:sttion de Luxe. Printed on Hand-Made Paper 
and limited to 250 Copies. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


Highways and Byways in Middlesex. By 
Walter Jerrold. 


With Tllustrati ‘maby Hugh Thomsor, anda Map. Extra crown 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. By G. 
B.-J. Cheaper Reissue. With 2 Photogravure Plates and 


The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 10s. net. 
With 16 Ulustratons in Colour by A, S. Hartrichk,  8ve, 
55. net. Time’s Laughing-Stocks and other Poems. 
NEW 68. NOVELS. By Th mas Hardy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Education of Uncle Paul. : 
By Algernon Blackwood, An Ampler Sky. A V.lume of Poems. 


Author of ‘Jimbo: a Phantasy,” etc. : Fi By Lance Fallaw, 
i Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 





Open Country. By Maurice Hewlett. | ‘ 
P M y ¢ | The Story of the Little Merman. A Story fer 
Stradella. By F. Marion Crawford. Children, Ry Ethel Reader. With 8 Illustrations by Frank 
An Old Italian Love Tale. i C. Papé, Cr wn 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


The Key of the Unknown. Essays on Greek Literature. 
By. Rosa N. Carey. | By R. Y. ies Litt.D., LL.D. 


Ciorn 8vo, 4*. net. 


Robert Emmet. By Stephen Gwynn. | 

| Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens. 
A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg. By Maurice Croiset. 
By Charles Major, | 


Author of ‘ Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Ia'l,” etc. 
Macmillan's Illustrated Catalogue Port Free on Applica-ion. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


A Historical Romance. 


Translated by James Loeb. With Introduction by Prof. John 
Williams White. 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Rev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


‘A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6¢. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 


Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven. ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue hysterical fit of ramping rage and whimpering despair 
which is now convulsing the Radical Party should really 
be a subject for pity rather than laughter. Indeed, the 
epileptic outburst from the Radical hosts, following imme- 
diately upon the action of the House of Lords in referring 
Mr. George’s Budget to the consideration of the people, 
affords a spectacle of degraded manhood from which decent- 
minded persons would gladly avert their eyes. But the 
fact that there is conscious method in the madness, a 
poisoned danger in the spume and froth of Radical frenzy, 
makes it necessary for all constitutional citizens to watch 
with armed vigilance the change and character of the 
virulent distemper which has so afflicted the quaking 
pockets and disordered minds of the “self-helps.” Mr. 
George, Mr. Churchill, and their followers, including Mr. 
Asquith, are desperately afraid of the people. They are 
maddened and embittered at the prospect of being tried by 
the people. They realise that they stand to lose every- 
thing dear and precious to their hearts by such a 
trial, the sweet and comfortable jobs and bobs of office. 
The whole party is threatened by a cataclysm. Even Mr. 


P. W. Wilson, of the Daily News, is not certain of being ! 


returned to the next Parliament, and, in the face of such 
possible disasters as this, it is easy to understand the bleat 
and babble of terror-stricken Radicalism. But the jobs 
and bobs are not going to be lost without an effort, and 
even in the midst of their anguished weepings, gnashing 


of gold-filled teeth, and tearing of palm-oiled hair, the | 


comrades are settling down to a last death-desperate cam- 
paign of cupidity and malignant misrepresentation. Mr. 
Asquith sounded the note on Thursday in a speech full 
of shallow hypocrises, punctuated throughout with hollow 
tappings on the showman’s drum, Sir Henry Norman has 
been characteristically active, whilst the entire Radical 


Press, which may now be more happily described as the | 
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“Whitechapel-Murder-Press,” has ‘been lying with a 
| bombastic industry even worthy of such a past master in 
the arts of craft as the rotorious Mr. Ure. 


| Last week we had occasion to call attention to the dis- 
creditable conduct of Captain Hemphill (chairman of the 
Political Committee of the National Liberal Club), who 
‘vainly endeavoured to organise a riot in the precincts of 
Parliament, and this week we have further evidence of the 
tactics emploved by the Radical wire-pullers in their efforts 
to delude and disgrace the country. The following instruc- 
tive document was received during the week by the editor 
of every Radical newspaper of any pretensions in the 
, country :— 


THE BUDGET LEAGUE. 
President: Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P. 


Chairman: Rt. Hon, Winston Churchill, M.P. 
Hon. Sec.: Sir Henry Norman, M.P. 
if 
Confidential, 


Dear Sir,—I venture to lay before you the sugges- 
tion that your paper should appear the day after the 
Lords have rejected the Budget with its chief editorial 
and news pages in mourning—that is, with turned 
rules. 

I have reason to believe that this suggestion will be 
acted upon by a number of important papers, and it 
seems certain that so striking a manifestation of 
Liberal sentiment would vividly direct the attention 
of readers to the unprecedented gravity of the day’s 
news.—I am, yours faithfully, Henry Norman. 


In point of fact, we have yet to learn that any single 
Radical news-sheet acted upon Sir Henry Norman’s comic 
opera suggestion, but this is not attributable to the fact 
that the suggestion was base, but rather to the fact that it 
was childish and transparently idiotic. No more con- 
temptible dodge for theatrical display has ever been con- 
ceived by a political showman, but its discovery certainly 
assures us that Captain Hemphill has at least one worthy 
colleague in the counsels of Radicalism. 


Meanwhile the “ Whitechapel-Murder-Press” has been 
racking the brains of its sub-editors for scare “ headlines,” 
of which the following are a fair sample of what appeared 
in terrifying type on the morning after the House of Lords 
had accepted Lord Lansdowne’s amendment :— 


REVOLUTION BEGINS. 
SUICIDE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
DAY OF RECKONING. 

THE GREAT PLUNGE. 
CROSSING THE RUBICON. 

THE COUP DETAT. 
THEY’VE DONE IT! 
COMMITTED FOR TRIAL. 
MURDER OF THE BUDGET. 


As if this was not sufficient to freeze the blood of their 
“horny-handed ” readers, columns and columns of journal- 
istic bilge was evacuated into the Radical journals by an 
army of specially selected descriptive writers. This is the 
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way in which the Daily Chronicle announced the decision 
of the Peers :— 


The black deed has been done. For the first time in 
the history of England a Budget providing the means 
for all the financial needs of the year has been 
destroyed by the House of Lords. Lord Lansdowne’s 
amendment was carried by the Peers at midnight as 


follows :— 
POR iene adcivaests ess 350 
Against .......c.ccceec eee 75 
Majority for...... 275 


Serious financial embarrassment must ensue to the 
nation. Parliamentary confusion has been created ; 
and the British people are brought face to face with a 
constitutional crisis more grave than any that has 
occurred since the Revolution of 1688. 

It is charitable to assume that the Lords know not 
what they do. Not that there has been much levity 
of spirit exhibited-during the debate. On the con- 
trary, the mood has been one of sombre fatalism. 

But the vast and far-reaching consequences that 
must follow from their action over the Budget, the 
majority of the Tory Peers clearly do not apprehend, 
though there is a dim perception that it is a grave 
business. 

Sullen, but bewildered, they trooped last night into 
the Division Lobby, and took action which must 
destroy the equipoise of the British Constitution as it 
has existed for many centuries. 

In destroying the Budget the House of Lords is 
acting in defiance of solemn warnings addressed to it 
by its most distinguished members Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Cromer, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord James 
of Hereford, Lord Lytton, not to speak of many 
Liberal peers, have besought them, almost with tears, 
to stay their course. 


It has been all in vain. Blind with fear of the land 
taxes, urged onward by the relentless pressure of the 
Tariff Reformers, lashed forward by the liquor 
interest, the House of Lords has rushed on its fate. 


It is now for the nation to speak. 


The last sentence contains the only statement in this 
tawdry piece of dishonest fustian to which we cannot take 
exception. Certainly “it is now for the nation to speak,” 
and we believe it will speak with no uncertain voice. The 
nation will realise that the whole Radical position, as Mr. 
Balfour said in his remarkably fine speech on Thursday, 
is summed up in saying to the country : — 
The Lords have insulted you by asking you your 
opinion. Take care to give such a vote that your 
opinion will never be asked again!” 








As a sort of enlivening contrast to the frenzied howls 
of its leader columns and the somewhat gloomy discussions 
on “murder,” “suicide,” “revolutions,” “violations of 
the people,” ete., the Daily News favoured its readers on 
Wednesday morning with a little “impression” of Mr. 
Lloyd George. It appears that Mr. George ate his dinner 
on Tuesday evening in a Strand restaurant, where he came 
under the vigilant observation of the Daily News reporter. 
Signing himself “An Admirer,” this writer contrived to 
spill nearly a column of wheedling gush into his journal, 
much of which is really too precious to be missed. Here 
are a few extracts : — 


It was my fortune to sit opposite him and his 
companion at the next table, and the man fascinated 
me. I could not keep my eyes off him. I watched 
every play of his features. 


His face, which represents every changing emotion, 
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was a delightful study, at one time, cigar in 
hand, emphasising every point with his uplifted fore- 
finger or by gentle taps on the table. Sometimes the 
whole hand was raised; at other times, in sombre 
thoughtfulness, it caressed his moustache. Then, all 
at once, the eyes sparkled, and the merry laugh 
rippled forth, showing two deeply marked parallel 
lines at each corner of the mouth. But it was his 
winning smile that chiefly attracted me. It drew me 
towards him as by a magnet. 

Lloyd George is a thorough Celt. Never for a 
moment is he at rest. All the moods of human nature 
—and he is very human—from grave to gay, alter- 
nately, chase themselves across his features. The 
band plays a pathetic little tune. He is silent at once. 
Conversation with his companion ceases. He is 
wrapped in ecstasy. He is dreaming. . .. . 

I see his far-away look roam over the room. But 
he is not looking. He does not see. You know that 
look; it touches you. It inspires you. It gives you a 
glance deep down into that soul where ferments a 
passionate love of humanity inspired and nurtured 
amongst his native Welsh hills. . . . . . . 

And thus lived the man on the night of the Lords’ 
great act of treason to British liberty. 

Even if a curious nation is still ignorant as to whether 
Mr. George eats his peas with a knife, we are all happy 
in the knowledge that he takes his jam with a trowel. 
On some future occasion it is possible that the Daily 
News reporter may enjoy the good fortune of being shaved 
in the same barber's shop as Mr. Winston Churchill, when 
we may confidently expect some quite wonderful results 
from the soft soap and lather. 


We have read with amused contempt the report of an 
address in support of a Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre, delivered by Mr. Bernard Shaw at the annual 
meeting of the Oxford University Drama Society. We 
have always contended, in view of Mr. Shaw’s published 
utterances on Shakespeare in the past, that the appearance 
of his name amongst the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee formed for the purpose of establishing a Shakes- 
peare Memorial National Theatre is a gross and deliberate 
insult to the poet’s memory, and we have contended that 
Mr, Shaw and his friends are not so much concerned for 
the well-being of the Shakespearian drama as with the 
establishment of a permanent and comfortable home for 
certain plays of anything but a Shakespearian or classic 
character. In support of this view, we note in the report 
of the speech delivered by Mr. Shaw at Oxford that the 
one thing conspicuous by its absence is the name of Shakes- 
peare. But Mr, Shaw was eloquent when pleading for 
the collection. wr 

To begin with, he said, they must get a great deal 
of private aid. State aid he looked to in the long 
run, but the State would never help them unless they 
made a beginning. There was a large class of private 
persons in the country who enjoyed enormous incomes, 
who did not do anything in return—that was to say 
that, however active they might be, their incomes did 
not depend on their activity, and the system of those 
who were supporting this movement was to appeal 
to these persons with these large incomes to act more 
as trustees of the nation. 

Having spoken of the part that melodrama played 
in the life of the nation, Mr. Shaw said, at the 
approaching General Election they were going to have 
a sort of melodrama, with a considerable difference of 
opinion as to which was the hero and which was the 
villain. If they wanted to be a melodramatic nation, 
do not have a national theatre, but if they wanted to 


be a cultured, poetic, philosophic nation they must 
have one. 
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How sweetly simple is the issue! Are we to be melo- APOLOGUES 
dramatic with privately owned playhouses, or are we to 
be cultured, poetic, and philosophic with a nicely Tron. 
upholstered publicly endowed theatre sacred to the plays | “ We will e’en blind him, that he may sing the sweeter,” 


of—well, shall we say the plays of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Barker, 
and others of a like kidney? In passing, it seems to us 
& little unfortunate that these sweetly simple plans of 
guileless beneficence, whose only object is to make us all 
cultured, poetic, and philosophic, should invariably be 
associated in the public mind with a certain political poster 
that used to inform us, with a rather tiresome persistency : 
“Tt’s your money we want.” 


There are some things in this world that never surprise 
us, and one thing is the Rev. Dr. Robertson Nicoll. We 
were therefore in no sense astonished on Friday when we 
discovered the Radical Robertson Nicoll writing a 
column of praise in the Daily Mail of a certain Harms- 
worth publication called the “ Daily Mail Year-book.” Dr. 
Nicoll, who has always been one of the most acute and 
discriminating financial journalists, modestly informs the 


Daily Mail readers that the present issue of the “ Daily | 


? 


Mail Year-book” “surpasses even its predecessors.’ 
Further, we are told, “in accuracy, fairness, comprehen- 
siveness, condensation, practical usefulness, and cheapness 
it satisfies the most exacting tastes.” We also learn from 
this instructive review that the case for tariff reform is 
argued by Mr. Ellis Barker and for free trade by Mr. 
Chiozza Money, and as one of these gentlemen hails from 
Germany and the other Italy, there is evidently a “true 
blue” British flavour about the politics. We are, of 
course, glad to see Dr. Nicoll employed on such literary 
labours, for which he is so eminently suited by tempera- 
ment and talent, but, at the same time, we confess to our 
inability to explain how he reconciles the booming of a 
Harmsworth book with the dictates of his cast-iron Presby- 
terian Radical conscience. However, perhaps Sir Clement 
Shorter will explain the true inwardness of this appar2nt 
inconsistency in next year’s number of “ Pears’ Annual.” 


“The Importance of Being Earnest ” has been revived at 
the St. James's Theatre, and we should be delighted if we 
could find it in our hearts to congratulate Mr. George 
Alexander on the production of this exquisite comedy. 
Unfortunately, however, with the best will in the world Mr. 
George Alexander is unable to escape the common lot. 
In other words, like the rest of us, he grows older as the 
years roll by; and Mr. Allan Aynesworth is in the same 
distressing predicament. The parts taken by Mr. 
Alexander and Mr. Aynesworth respectively are those 
which they filled with such conspicuous success some 
fifteen years ago, and even in those days Mr. George 
Alexander was no chicken. They are supposed to repre- 
sent two young men about twenty-five years of age. 
Devouring time which blunts the lion’s jaws has not alto- 
gether spared either Mr. Alexander or Mr. Aynesworth, 
and the spectacle which they now present of two middle- 
aged gentlemen disporting themselves and indulging in 
the capers which are proper to youth is one which is not 
without its pathetic side; but stern duty compels us to 
draw attention to what amounts to an unnecessary attempt 
to sacrifice the genius of Oscar Wilde to the professional 
Pharentd of two accomplished actors who ought to know 

tier. 


Some time ago we had occasion to call attention to a | 


dispute which had arisen between Lord Alfred Douglas, 


the editor of this paper, and Mr. Charles Read, the well- | 


known commission agent, of 21, Haymarket. We are 
happy to be able to announce that this dispute has been 
settled, and that Mr. Read has honourably handed to Lord 
Alfred Douglas a cheque in settlement of the account. 
Any aspersions which may have been made on either side 
are withdrawn, and in the event of our wishing at any time 
to back our fancy, we should not hesitate to have further 
dealings with Mr. Charles Read. 
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quoth Snug. 
“Ay, marry,” quoth Bottom. 
“Tl see them blowed first!” 


Sonnez. 


“Tt’s like this, my dear fellow,” remarked the wealthy 
young person, “when I want anything I simply ring 
for it, and there you are!” 

“Well,” whispered the hard old wiseacre, “just you 
ring for happiness.” 

Suppricartion. 

“What is it that these mortals continue so passionately 
to desire?” inquired the angel. 

“Tt is difficult rightly to make out,” replied the other 
angel, “but so far as I can gather, it seems to be largely 
an affair of the trencher.” 

DiscREtTI0N. 

There was a man who went about with a cudgel, crying 
“Touch me if you dare!” 

And in his private heart were written these words: 

“Blessed are the meek.” 


said the thrush. 


CoINncIDENCE. 

“T loved my wife,” said the old Duke. “She had eyes 
in which you might read for ever. And she had a rose 
for her mouth, and a fragrant heart, and she loved me.” 

“T can well believe your grace,” quoth the old neatherd. 
“Tt was even so with my wife, Tib.” 

Wing-Beating. 

The Angel of Death met a Times’ special correspondent 
in a dark lane. 

And the special correspondent gibbered and cried loudly 
for Mr. Moberly Bell. 

“ Well—this is a pretty return for all the threepences 
you made out of me,” remarked the Angel of Death. 








THE “ATHENAUM” AND MR. 
WATSON’S POETRY 


In the Atheneum for November 20 there appeared a 
lengthy review of Mr. William Watson’s “New Poems.” 
We do not commonly reproduce the reviews of our contem- 
poraries ; but in the special circumstances we conceive it to 
be our duty to set forward at length portions of the 
Atheneum’s opinion. The review begins with the assertion 
that “ Mr. Watson’s muse comes to us dressed with Augustan 
grace: all that taste and elaboration can do is done, and 
in satire, epigram, sonnet, and lyric he shows a distinction 
which to-day is rare.” We will pass over the disgraceful 
and loose English of these sentences and proceed to the 
body of the article: — 

But although it is the poetry of reaction, the 
reaction does not go too far, for it is purely one in 
verbal technique, and not one in spiritual and 
emotional force. It is not an academic reaction 
which would drag us back to the mechanical 
formalism, the polite elegance, and the polished 
correctness of Pope and Dryden and Gray. The 
struggle between the formal school which carried cor- 
rectness to its utmost lengths, and the romantic poets 
who overthrew the tyranny of the resultant poetic 
diction, is settled. Poetry cannot be forced again to 
wear the old chains, for it would be impossible to build 
up another canon of artificial correctness and arbi- 
trary exactitude. It is curious that no contemporary 
poet ventures to resuscitate the hervic couplet, for it 
is really a fine vehicle for mundane verse; but the 
prejudice against it is so strong that our poete are 
afraid to experiment with it, knowing that they would 
have to overcome the tradition which relegates its 
practitioners to the lower slopes of Parnassus. This 
is a pity, for there ought to be scope for every variety 
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of poetic energy, and in our cynical society the dearth 
of wilty, ironical, and satirical verse is serious. Our 
poets are drawn from one dwindling tribe—the tribe 
of romantic rhymesters. 
Tennyson, a Swinburne, and a Rossetti are far rarer 
than a Churchill, a Pope, a Dryden, or even a Byron, 
the ban placed upon mundane verse produces a grave 
failure of the homelier poetic crops. Mr. Watson’s 
revolt against preciosity may therefore do something 
to widen the scope of poetry, and make it more 
universal in its sweep. 

It is rash on the part of Mr. Watson to pin his faith 
to form, for he exposes his work to a severe test. 
Probably that is the explanation of his frugality. It 
is a long time since he broke his maturing silence, and 
we are not surprised to find that these pcems are care- 
fully polished. There is not one which does not bear 
marks of the most cunning craftsmanship. ‘The 
Blacksmith” appears to have been thrown off in a 
careless rapture, but in reality it is the most consum- 
mately wrought poem of all, for its art produces that 
illusion which al! artists search for with tears—the 
illusion of spontaneity. This illusion 
in the main by the device of the rhymcless ending, and 


in order to heighten it, the stanzas are printed as | 


quatrains insteads of couplets, which they really 
are :-— 
“Tis the Tamer of Iron, 
Who smites from the prime, 
And the song of whose smiting 
Hath thundered through time... . 


And the bars on his anvil, 
They struggle and groan 
Like a sin being fought with 
That’s bred in the bone. 


But against them he knits his 
Invincible thews, 

The Wrestler, the Hero, 
The Man That Subdues. 


As a crag looking down on 
The floods in their ire, 

He looms through the spray of 
His fountains of fire. 


The splendour of these stanzas is romantic, for the | 


blacksmith, like Blake’s tiger, is transformed into a 
spiritual symbol. At the first glance, the casual 
reader, misled by the apparent triteness of the theme, 
might be disposed to class “The Blacksmith” with 
“The Village Blacksmith.” But ihe gulf between the 
commonplace of Longfellow and the lyrical strength of 
Mr. Watson is as great as the gulf between Blake’s 
‘tiger burning bright’”” and Dr. Watts’s “busy bee.” 
The one is platitude; the other is poetry. 

In short, Mr. Watson is a poetic artist who knows 
how to control and shape his own imaginative energy. 
For instance, note the loss in apparent spontaneity 
ere the printing of these stanzas in couplets would 
entail :— 


“ As a crag looking down on the floods in their ire, 
He looms through the spray of his fountains of fire.” 


Here the magical effect of the unrhymed line is lost, 
and the beat of the verse becomes mechanical. 
Another point worthy of remark is the fine use of the 
hackneyed word “looms.” Probably no word has been 
more abused by the journalist, yet the poet with one 
sure stroke restores its power. It is not only the just 
word: it is the only possible word... . 

In many of these poems there is a Tennysonian 
flavour delightful to scholars who rejoice in the con- 
tinuity of the poetic tradition. “Hate,” for example, 
has all the haughty pride of the old-fashioned insular 
English temper as well as its passionate devotion to 
liberty. There is also a Tennysonian gusto in the 
“Tavern Song,” which is in some respects the most 
original and spontaneous poem in the volume. Its 
conviviality is not spurious, as most poetic conviviality 
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As a Shelley, a Keats ,a | 


is secured ! 





. doggerel. 


is 





is apt to be. Nor is it literary conviviality, a depress- 

ing form of insincerity. It is a true survival of the 

ald English spirit; it is free from the pseudo- 
philosophy of the pseudo-Omarian; and it comes 
straight from the poet’s heart. The grudge which 
men of the world bear against poets is that they are 
out of touch with the warm reality of life, and we fear 
that our poets do their best to exacerbate this natural 
and healthy prejudice. Mr. Watson wisely comes out 
of the clouds into the jovial atmosphere of the average, 
sensual man, and by so doing restores the old healthy 
comradeship between the muse and humanity. The 
manly note is not too common in modern verse, and 
we are glad that Mr. Watson has the courage to strike 
it boldly in an effeminate age which sneers at the 
capacities of bigger and sounder men. 

So much for the Atheneum. We submit that no lover 
of poetry can peruse the foregoing excerpts without the 
gravest qualms. In an article which appeared in Tue 
AcapEmy synchronously with the Atheneum review we con- 
demned Mr. Watson’s “Blacksmith” for an uninspired 
and ill-considered piece of work, and we quoted from it 
lines which on the face of them are little removed from 
absolute doggerel. Our quotation commenced as the 
alfthencun’s quotation commences :— 

‘Tis the Tamer of Iron, 
Who smites from the prime, 
And the song of whose smiting 
Hath thundered through time.” 
After this the dAthenwum reviewer deftly obliges with 
three full stops. We, for our part, continued with the 
two stanzas which actually follow. Here they we again, 
like the clown in the pantomime : — 
“Like a mighty Enchanter, 
’Mid demons he stands— 
’Mid Terrors infernal, 
The slaves of his hands. 
“As a pine-bough in winter. 
All fringed with wild hair, 
His arm, too, is shaggy, 
His arm, too, is bare.” 
This we pronounce to be*unmitigated and incor:igible 
The Atheneum would have us believe inat it 
consummately wrought,” and that while ‘ihe casual 
reader, misled by the apparent triteness of the theme, 
might be disposed to class ‘The Blacksmith’ with ‘The 
Village Blacksmith’ the gulf between the com- 
monplace of Longfellow and the lyrical strength ci Mr. 
Watson is as great as the gulf between Blake's ‘tiger 
burning bright” and Dr. Watts’s ‘busy bee.”” “The 
one,” says our contemporary emphatically, “is platitude, 
the other is poetry.” We do not keep a Lengfellow at 
hand, but if we remember rightly Longfellow’s allusion to 
the blacksmith’s arms runs :— 
“The smith a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands, 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands.” 
We do not say that in this stanza Longfelle~ gives us 
great poetry. At the same time, what he has given us is 
simple and direct, and we contend that even if it be 
considered only as a plain statement in plain English it 
is a good deal better than : — 
“His arm, too is shaggy, 
His arm, too, is bare.” 
And if the Athenaum reviewer is disposed to contend, as 
he does contend, that Mr. Watson’s lines are the result 
of “cunning craftsmanship” and “consummate polish” 
rather than of dulness and incapacity and a plain lack of 
power, he has no right in the world to suggest that his 
argument does not apply with equal force to the “ common- 
place” of Longfellow. We are not defending Longfellow, 
and we do not desire to add severity to our judgment of 
Mr. Watson. But we say that criticism is coming to a 
pretty pass when the Atheneum, which is supposed to 
be the highest critical authority in the couniry, ventures 
brazenly upon pronouncements of this kind. The 
Atheneum proceeds, as foolish journals will, ‘o beg the 
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whole question, and to discover itself for the merest puffing 
journal, when it calls particular attention to the last two 
lines of its own quotation. “ Note,” cries Mr. Rendall's 
egregious reviewer, “the loss in apparent spontaneity 
which the printing of these stanzas in couplets would 
entail : — 

“As u crag looking down on the floods in their ire, 

He looms through the spray of his fountains of fire.’ 
Here the magical effect of the unrhymed line is lost, and 
the beat of the verse becomes mechanical.” We entirely 
agree as to “mechanical,” but we deny utterly that there 
is any “ magical effect” in the unrhymed lines, the effect 
being rather tiresome and annoying in the extreme. Our 
contemporary goes on to beg of us to admire ‘the fine use 
of the hackneyed word ‘looms.’” “ Probably no word,” 


he says. “ has been more abused by the journalist, yet the | 


poet with one sure stroke restores its power.” We say that 
Mr. Watson's use of the word is no whit the finer than the 
common hackneyed journalistic use. The Atheneum might 
just as well fall into raptures before Dr. Watts's fine “use” 
of the word “busy” before the word “bee.” It may be 
that the “busy bee” was known to fame for ages before 
Dr. Watts began to warble. On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that Dr. Watts appropriated “busy ” in 
front of “bee” to himself, and that it will live in the 
language (and the nurseries) for many a solid century 
which will have no knowledge of Mr. Watson’s looming 
blacksmith. And as for comparing Mr. Watson's alleged 


subtle innocencies with the spiritual spontaneities of Blake, : 
the Atheneum degrades literature and degrades itself when ‘ 
it attempts such a work. We shall now call the careful | 
attention of the reader to the Afhencum's beautiful pans | 


about Mr. Watson’s “Tavern Song.” 
than thirty-two lines of our contemporary’s valuable and 
exclusive space, and Mr. Watson's chorus to this wonderful 
piece of unblemished “poetic conviviality” couched in 
“the old English spirit” and “free from the pseudo-philo- 
sophy of the pseudo-Omarian,” runs :— 
“Then hey! for a bottle, then ho! for a bottle, 
Sing ho! for a bottle of wine from the bin ; 
Anlit’s hey! for a tankard, a tankard, a tankard, 
And ho! for a tankard of ale at the inn.” 
The Aticneum is careful not to quote from the “ Tavern 
Song.” and we can well understand its care. 
We have read and re-read our contemporary’s criticism 


It takes up no fewer - 


in the hope of convincing ourselves as to its sincerity : 


and as to its justness; and we are unable to convince 
ourseives of either. We assert roundly that as the review 
stands it might appear to have been written by a critic 
who approached Mr. Watson’s volume with the direct 
intention to discover absolutely the worst and least com- 
mendable portions of it, and to commend, praise, and 
extol them. to the detriment of letters and to the hood- 
winking of the literary public. The Atheneum’s praise of 
Mr. Waison's “Blacksmith” would apply with just as 
much completeness and justness to Mr. T. E. Dunville’s 
inspired vaudeville representation of the “ Postman”: 
“ Waik. walk, twenty miles a day, 
Walk, walk, I wear my feet away, 
Passing round the houses with my rat-tat-tat, 
Reg’lar as the old church clock, 
N> wonder that the postman’s knees 
Go knock, knock, knock, knock.” 

This the Atheneum reviewer might well contend 
“appears to have been thrown off in a careless rapture,” 
but “in reality it is most consummately wrought” ; 
for its art produces that illusion which all artists 
search for with tears—the illusion of spontaneity. 
The At/enaum reviewer might go further, and assert that 
as a matter of mere onomatopeia Mr. Dunville’s 
ravishing “knock, knock, knock, knock” was a piece of 
“consummate art.” And when we come to “Hey! for a 
tankard, and ho! for a tankard,” we can only assert that 
if it be the sort of conviviality which we have a right to 
expect from a poet, and if it bring us properly “into the 
jovial atmosphere of the average sensual man, and by so 
doing restores the whole healthy comradeship between the 
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muse and humanity,” 


nounced degree, does 
“Come where the boose is cheaper, 
Come where the pots hold more, 
Come where the boss is a bit of a joss— 

Come to the pub next door.” 
There is no pseudo-Omarian nonsense about these lines. 
They come straight from the doggerel-monger’s decent beer- 
loving heart, which is an undivided heart, and set utterly 
and entirely on beer, and thereby has the distinct advan- 
tage over Mr. Watson's heart, which demands a bottle 
of wine from the bin with one beat and a tankard of ale 
at the inn with the next. The Atheneum will really have 
to buy up and incorporate with itself the Publishers’ 
Crreular, and in saying this much we wish it clearly to 
be understood that we have never discovered in’ the 
Publishers’ Circular reviewing which was not infinitely 
more creditable than this review of Mr. Watson's “New 
Poems which has appeared in the Athenanm. 


so equally and in an even more pro- 








THE “ACADEMY” AND 
IMMORAL BOOKS 


WE reprint with the greatest satisfaction the following 
letter which has been addressed by the Circulating 
Libraries “ to the leading London Pubiishers ” 

Dear Siz,—A meeting of the managers of the 
principal London circulating libraries has been held 
to discuss @ matter which for some time past has been 
causing annoyance to their subscribers and incon- 
venience to themselves. 

We refer to the circulation by ihe libraries of 
books which are regarded as transgressing the dictates 
of good taste in subject or treatment. Much unde- 
served adverse criticism has fallen upon the libraries, 
who, in their endeavours to avoid giving offence, have 
repeatedly called in such books from circulation, and, 
in consequence, have suffered considerable loss. 1n 
order to protect our interests, and also, as far as 
possible, to satisfy the wishes of our clients, we have 
determined in future that we will not place in circu- 
lation any book which, by reason of the personally 
scandalous, libellous, immoral, or otherwise disagree- 
able nature of its contents, is, in our opinion, likely 
to prove offensive to any considerable section of our 
subscribers. We have, therefore, decided to request 
that in future you will submit to us copies of all 
novels, and any books about the character of which 
there can possibly be any question, at least one clear 
week before the date of publication. Unless time is 
given to us to read the books before they are pub- 
lished, it is impossible for us to avoid that annoyance 
to our subscribers for which we, and not the pub- 
lishers, are generally held responsible. 

We trust that you will not consider that the 
action we are taking in this matter is in any sense an 
attempt on our part to become censors, and we hope 
that you will co-operate with us by informing us that 
you consent to our request. 

Will you kindly address your reply to Mr. E. 
Winterton, Hon. Secretary, Circulating Libraries’ 
Association, Regent House, Regent Street, W. 

Yours faithfully, 

Mupte’s Serect Lrsrary (Lumrtep). 

W. H. Surrn anv Son’s Lrerary. 

Boor’s Booxtovers’ Lrsrary. 

“THe Tres” Boox Civs. 

Day’s Lrpgary (Lrtrep). 

Cawrnorn ann Horr (Liarrep). : 

We also reprint certain remarks on this letter which 

have been published in the Standard newspaper : — ; 

The position which the libraries thus seek to obtain 

. is regarded by representative men in publishing 
circles as a censorship in reality, despite the disclaimer 
contained in the letter. Hitherto, the imprint of a 
great firm on a book was considered quite a sufficient 
passport, and the question is now asked: Why should 
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the reputable firms be put through the crucible be- 
cause of the doubtful publications of “small people 
who have cropped up and want to make money out 
of anything”? The libraries, remarked one pub- 


lisher, have a triple classification something like | 
Wuen the Court at the Old Bailey over which the Common 


this : — 
A.—Very nice; strongly recommended. 
B.—Doubtful; cannot make up our minds. 
C.—Black-listed. 

An interesting story is being retailed concerning 
the origin of this move on the part of the libraries. 
A doubtful book, it is stated, got into the hands of a 
Cabinet Minister through the medium of a circulat- 
ing library, and the result was a consultation with 
one of the law officers, who advised that the best way 
of dealing with the matter was through the libraries. 
Hence this concerted action by the Libraries’ Asso- 
ciation. 

There are, of course, two sides to this, as to every 


case, and many will be found to sympathise with the | 


decision of the libraries to eradicate, so far as possi- 
ble, suggestive and pernicious fiction. 
Association of Publishers will have something to say 
in the matter. 

We also venture further to cull from the Daily Mail 
what purports to be the opinion of that well-known 
authority on immoral fiction, Mr. John Long, of Norris 
Street, Haymarket :— 

Mr. John Long said yesterday: “I think it is quite 
reasonable for the libraries to ask that books should 
be sent to them in advance, for as large purchasers 
they are entitled to see the goods they wish to buy. 

“T object, however, to the dictatorial tone of the 
circular. It appears from reading it that the 
libraries propose to say, in effect, to their subscribers, 
‘You pay us your money, but we will tell you what 
you must read.’ I take exception to the use of the 
word immoral, for it indicates that the heads of the 
libraries think a publisher would deéliberately issue 
an improper book. Some books may be classed as 
suggestive, but after all suggestiveness is entirely a 
question of environment. 


Probably the | 


A West End clubman or | 








society woman would laugh at the idea that there was . 


anything suggestive in a book which a person living a | 


secluded life might think indelicate.” 

Mr. John Long is the gentleman who, on the advice 
of the gentleman who runs The Century Press and is a 
signatory with Mr. Manning Foster of the company which 
runs the Re-Union Magazine, recently published an ob- 
scene book called “The Yoke,” which was ultimately 
stopped by the police, and is also the publisher of “The 
Hazard of the Die,” which has been withdrawn. THE 
Acapemy’s share in bringing about the aforesaid police 


intervention and the aforesaid withdrawal will be obvious to | 


our readers. But we shall deal at length with the whole 
matter in the next issue of this journal. Meanwhile we 
may explain that we shall not be satisfied even by the 


appointment of “readers” on the part of the libraries | 


who have signed the above-printed letter. There is no 
reason to suppose that the reader attached to a library 
will be less disposed to pass what is undesirable than 
the reader of a publishing house. The true inward- 
ness of the libraries’ revolt has yet to be stated. If it 
were a revolt based entirely upon considerations of 
the public interest, it would have occurred years ago. 
THe Acapemy has a stock of review copies of indecent 
books, and the whole question is being sifted by counsel 
with a view to nailing the real offenders to their respective 
counters. Provided that a new start is made and that 
the libraries—and booksellers—exhibit a disposition to 
remember that considerations of public morality should 


be placed before considerations of monetary profit, we shall | 


be content with a printed exposé of what has been takifg 
place. But in the event of the appearance, either at the 
libraries or the bookshops, of further improper works, 
whether fictional or otherwise, we shall take upon ourselves 
the burden of as many prosecutions as may be necessary. 
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REX ¥Y. CROSLAND 


MANNERS-SUTTON’S AFFIDAVIT. 
WHERE IS MAGGIE DUPONT! 


Serjeant presides proceeded, on Monday last, with the 
case in which Mr. T. W. H. Crosland was indicted for 
publishing a libel of and concerning the Hon. Henry 
Frederick Walpole Manners-Sutton, affidavits containing 
remarkable statements were read. 

Mr. Crosland is the author of several well-known books, 
including “ The Unspeakable Scot” and “ Lovely Woman,” 
and he is the Assistant-Editor of THz AcADEMy. 

Mr. Manners-Sutton is the son and heir of Lord Canter- 
bury. He is a D.L. for the County of Norfolk, a 
member of the Bachelors’ and St. James’s Clubs, and 
senior partner in Cope and Fenwick, Religious Pub- 
lishers, of 16, Clifford’s Inn, who are the publishers of 
the Reunion Magazine. 

Mr. Crosland surrendered immediately the case was 
called. On being called upon to plead by the clerk, he 
replied, “ Not guilty,” and added that he pleaded justi- 
fication. 

Mr. G. Elliott, K.C., and Mr. Storry Deans appeared 
for the prosecution, and Mr. J. P. Valetta and Mr. Tycho 
Wing defended. 

After a long legal argument, Mr. Valetta asked for an 
adjournment on the ground that an essential witness, a 
woman named Maggie Dupont, was missing. Counsel 
read an affidavit by Mr. Clement Walter Fiennes Clinton, 
in which the latter said :— 


On or about July 19 last, and shortly prior to 
the first hearing of the summons in this case, I, 
together with the above-named defendant and Lord 
Alfred Bruce Douglas, attended at the offices of 
Messrs. Arthur Newton and Co., at 23, Great Marl- 
borough Street, when instructions were given to 
Mr. Arthur Newton to personally undertake the 
defence of the defendant. At this interview the filing 
of a plea of justification was discussed at considerable 
length, and it was then and there stated in my 
presence, both by the defendant and Lord A. B. 
Douglas, that the prosecutor had admitted and 
boasted 10 both the defendant and Lord A. B. Douglas 
that he (the prosecutor) had procured from a school 
a young virgin named Maggie Dupont for immoral 
purposes, and that subsequently, upon a threat of 
proceedings put forward by the said Maggie Dupont, 
he (the prosecutor) had paid through the said Arthur 
Newton a sum of £1,000 in order to hush the matter 
up. The said Arthur Newton then and there admitted 
this to be the fact, stating that he had acted for the 
prosecutor and on his behalf settled the matter by a 
money payment to the girl’s father. After the com- 
mittal of the defendant—viz., on or about Septem- 
ber 1, 1909—I was instructed to act in these pro- 
ceedings as solicitor for the defendant, in the place 
of the said Arthur Newton and Co., and to place upon 
the record on behalf of the said defendant a plea of 
justification. On September 7 I attended at the 
Central Criminal Court with the defendant when he 
surrendered. The prosecutor, however, did not 
appear, and was not represented by counsel. On 
September 8 a true bill was returned by the grand 
jury, and, upon the application of counsel for the 
defendant, nobody appearing for the prosecutor, the 
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hearing was ordered to stand over until the next 
sessions. On October 5 the plea of justification was 
placed upon the record, and as I was advised that 
it was necessary that the said Maggie Dupont should 
be called and give evidence on behalf of the defendant, 
I had an interview with Alfred Webb, the police 
inspector in charge of the case, and instructed him 
to endeavour to find her whereabouts and report to 
me. On October 15, the defendant being unable, 
owing to temporary illness, to attend at the Court, 
an application was made by counsel on behalf of the 
prosecutor that the hearing should be further 


sittings—viz., on the 16th inst——and that it should 
be in the list to be mentioned upon that date. 
Counsel for the prosecution at the same time stated 


to the Court that he had reason to believe that the | 


hearing would not then occupy the Court for many 
minutes. It was within my knowledge that that 
suggestion had been made with a view to the with- 
drawal of the prosecution, and I had been informed 
that it was not the intention of the prosecution to offer 
any evidence. Pending this further postponement in 
view of suggested arrangements, I instructed the said 
Alfred Webb that the attendance of the said Maggie 
Dupont would, in all probability, not be required. 
After the adjournment on October 15 I was approached 
with a view to a settlement of the matters in dispute 
between the prosecutor and the defendant, and on 
October 23 last, at the desire of the said Arthur 
Newton, I called upon him, when the matters arising 
in these proceedings were discussed. He stated that 
he was then in correspondence with the prosecutor 
and was willing to assist in bringing about a settle 
ment. Terms were suggested, but I declined to go 
into the matter, as I was without instructions from 
my client. I, however, informed him that under no 
conditions would the defendant offer any apology; 
moreover, he would require some compensation for 
what he had endured. I did not see the said Arthur 
Newton until on or about November 5, when at an 
interview at his office he stated that he thought the 
prosecutor, with whom he had had several recent 
interviews, would make a payment to compensate the 
defendant, and also pay his costs of the proceedings. 
Terms were discussed, which culminated in a 
suggestion of the payment of £100 compensation to 
the defendant, together with £150 agreed costs. The 
said Arthur Newton expressed an opinion that 
this was reasonable and stated that he would so 
advise the prosecutor, whom he would arrange to see 
on the following Tuesday. On the following Tuesday, 
viz., on the 9th inst., I received a message to the effect 
that the prosecutor had not come up to town as 
expected. On the 11th inst. I again saw the said 
Arthur Newton, who informed me that the prosecutor 
now declined to make any money payment. I stated 
that under these circumstances it would be necessary 
for me to obtain the attendance of the said Maggie 
Dupont, to which the said Arthur Newton replied to 
the effect that he did not think I should ever find her, 
and from his conversation I understood that he was 
fully acquainted with her present whereabouts, but 
that he would render no assistance. I also inferred 
that she had been removed from London and been sent 
abroad. After the interview with the said Arthur 
Newton mentioned in the last paragraph, I forthwith 
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saw the said Alfred Webb and instructed him to again 
hunt up the said Maggie Dupont. I did not disclose 
that I had reason to believe she had gone away, but 
handed him a subpena for service upon her. The 
said Alfred Webb has since reported to me that the 
said Maggie Dupont has left the country for Phila- 
delphia on or about October 18. I am advised and 
believe that the defendant cannot safely go to trial in 
the absence of the said Maggie Dupont, and that she 
is an essential witness on his behalf. 


Mr. Valetta also read an affidavit by Inspector Webb, 


; : of Bow Street Police Station, who said :— 
adjourned until the commencement of the present | 


On or about October 6 last I had an interview with 
Clement Walter Fiennes Clinton, the solicitor repre- 
senting the defendant, and he requested me to 
endeavour to trace the whereabouts of a girl named 
Maggie Dupont, and I immediately put the matter 
in hand, and within the course of a few days dis- 
covered that the said Maggie Dupont frequented the 
streets in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square. In 
due course, on or about October 10, I reported that 
I was in touch with the girl, and was instructed by 
the said C. W. F. Clinton to keep her under observa- 
tion, so as to be in a position to subpoena her upon the 
trial. On October 15 I again saw the said Clement 
W. F. Clinton, and he informed me that as he under- 
stood no evidence would be offered on behalf of the 
prosecution there would be no necessity to maintain 
a strict watch upon the said Maggie Dupont, and I 
accordingly relaxed my observation. I again saw the 
said C. W. F. Clinton on the 10th inst., and was then 
informed by him that the prosecutor was going to 
proceed, and received instructions to serve the said 
Maggie Dupont with a subpena to attend upon the 
trial. Upon proceeding to serve the subpoena I found 
that the said Maggie Dupont left London on or about 
October 17 or 18. I also discovered that she was 
last seen in the company of a man named Marcella, 
and was at the time carrying a small travelling basket. 
I have since been informed that she left the country 
with Marcella, and travelled with him to Philadelphia, 
where she now is. 


A third affidavit had been made by Lord Alfred Bruce 
Douglas as follows :— 


On October 9 I saw the prosecutor by appointment 
at the Maid’s Head Hotel, Norwich. I then told him 
it had come to my knowledge that the police were 
endeavouring to find the whereabouts of the young 
woman Maggie Dupont, with a view to instituting 
criminal proceedings against him. He replied that he 
had nothing to fear, as the girl was out of the country. 
It is within my own knowledge that the prosecutor 
came up to London during the early part of the week 
following October 9. I was present at the interview 
referred to in paragraph 1 of the affidavit of C. W. F. 
Clinton, and confirm what is there set forth. In addi- 
tion, I was fully aware of the circumstances in which 
Mr. Arthur Newton, acting for the prosecutor, paid 
a sum of money to the father of Maggie Dupont, as 
mentioned in such paragraph. 


Mr. Valetta said the Court would see it was necessary 


that Maggie Dupont should be produced in that Court in 
support of the plea of justification. 


The Common Serjeant asked if it was not possible to 


have the girl’s father at the Court. 
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Mr. Valetta replied that he also was abroad, but the 
proper witness was the girl herself. 

The Common Serjeant suggested the presence of Mr. 
Arthur Newton. 

My. Valetta said he believed Mr. Newton was going to 
plead professional privilege. 

The Common Serjeant: If the girl came back, would she 
be a willing witness? 

Myr. Valetta: There is no reason to believe that she 
would not be. 

Mr. Elliott: Judging from my friend’s affidavits, there 
does not seem the slightest chance of her coming back. 

My. Valetta said the girl had been written to at Phila- 
delphia to come back. In the course of the next four 
weeks they would be able to say whether or no she would 
attend and give evidence. 

The Common Serjeant: Is it the suggestion that she has 
heen spirited away! 

Mr. Valetta: That is so. It is of no use burking the 
gueszion. We say that Mr. Manners-Sutton has spirited 
her away with the aid of another gentleman. 

The Common Serjeant: She must have been in a state 
of mind to go, and if she is still in that mind she might 
say. if you got her back, that she knows nothing. But the 
affidavits show she would be a witness on material facts. 


AFFIDAVIT IN DEFENCE. 


Mr. Elliott strongly opposed the application. “The 
statements contained in the affidavits,” he added, “are 
strenuously denied by Mr. Manners-Satton.” 

Mr. Valetta: 
Manners-Sutton. 

Mr. Elliott said he could explain the reason. The 
affidavits on the defendant’s side had not been received 
until late on Thursday night, and, as Mr. Manners-Sutton 
lived in the country, about ten miles from Norwich, he 
could not be so readily communicated with as a gentleman 
who lived in town, and consequently his affidavit was 
received only early that morning, and was handed into 
court at once. Counsel then proceeded to read an affidavit 
in which Mr. William Drummond Williken, solicitor for 
Mr. Manners-Sution, said that to the best of his knowledge 
and beiief he did not think that Maggie Dupont was likely 
to return to England, and that even if she did she would 
not be an essential witness on behalf of Mr. Crosland. 

“That counts for nothing,” the judge remarked. 

“He denies absolutely,” Mr. Elliott declared, “that Mr. 
Arthur Newton has been connected with Mr. Manners- 
Sutton in this case.” 


I have received no affidavit from Mr. 


“ Nobody says he has,” the judge retorted. 
“Yes.” Mr. Elliott argued, “it is suggested that he is 


f 


connec: 1 with Mr. Manners-Sutton in spiriting Maggie 
Dupon: away.” 


Mr. E:tiott also read the following affidavit by Mr. 
Manners-Sutton :— 


TY am the prosecutor herein. I have read what 
P srt to be copies of the affidavits of Clement W. F. 
€ n, Lord Alfred Bruce Douglas, ‘Alfred Webb, 
anu William Drummond Williken, sworn herein. I 
confirm the said affidavit of the said W. D. Williken. 
In reply to the first part of the said affidavit of the 
said C. W. F. Clinton, I say that it is untrue that 
Y ever admitted or boasted as therein set out. 








I am 
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informed and believe that the said Maggie Dupont 
referred to is a woman of the town. As to paragraph 3 
of the said affidavit of C. W. F. Clinton, I say that 
I was not present at the September Sessions because 
I did not know that the case could be tried then. 
My solicitor had informed me that a plea of justifi- 
cation was to be filed, and that, in consequence, there 
would be no hearing until the October Sessions. I 
attended the October Sessions, and was ready to pro- 
ceed, but the defendant was unable to appear through 
ill-health, and on a doctor’s certificate being produced 
the case was adjourned to the present sessions. As 
to paragraph 5 of the said affidavit of the said C. W. F. 
Clinton, I say that it was suggested to me by Lord 
A. B. Douglas, who came to see me at Norwich for 
the purpose by his appointment, that I should with- 
draw from the prosecution; but I definitely told him 
that I would only do so on the plea of justification 
being withdrawn, the defendant apologising and 
paying my costs. Subsequently Mr. Arthur Newton, 
who appeared for the defendant and cross-examined 
me at Bow Street, telegraphed to me and asked me 
to go and see him immediately. I replied that I 
should be in London in the course of the week, and 
would call on him. I saw Mr. A. Newton within 
about ten days in London, and I repeated to him the 
terms I had stated to the said Lord A. B. Douglas, 
except that I said I would probably not enforce the 
payment of costs. Prior to seeing the said A. Newton 
my solicitors, Messrs. Thompson, Williken, and 
Mattingley, had informed me that certain proposals 
had been made to them by the said C. W. F. Clinton 
and had been agreed upon subject to my approval. 
The said terms had been reduced to writing and a 
duplicate made, one of the documents being initialled 
by my solicitors and the other by the said C. W. F. 
Clinton. The paper writing now produced to me and 
marked “M.8.” is the document initialled by the said 
C. W. F. Clinton. I informed my solicitors that I 
agreed to the said terms, but they subsequently in- 
formed me that the said C. W. F. Clinton had been 
unable to persuade his client, the defendant, to apolo- 
gise, but that otherwise the terms could be agreed. 
When I saw the said A. Newton I was determined that 
the suggested terms of the settlement contained in the 
said paper were the least that I would accept. I 
emphatically deny that I have ever instructed the said 
A. Newton to act for me in this matter at all or to make 
any offer of money to the defendant. It is manifest that 
I could not have done so, as at the time I was not 
only unwilling to take any such course, but had even 
rejected the offer of the defendant to withdraw his 
plea of justification unless it were accompanied by an 
apology. As to the whereabouts of the person whom 
it is alleged the defendant desires to call as a witness, 
if it is intended to suggest that I have had any hand 
in “removing” her from the jurisdiction of the Court 
or inducing her to conceal her whereabouts, such sug- 
gestions I declare to be totally untrue and without any 
foundation. If the said A. Newton has endeavoured 
(as is alleged by the said affidavit of the said C. W. F. 
Clinton) in any way to effect a settlement of this mat- 
ter, he has done so because he acted as my solicitor on 
several occasions, and I was introduced to him as a 
client by the said Lord A. B. Douglas, but I have no 
knowledge that he did so. In reference to the affidavit 
of the said Lord A. B. Douglas, I confirm paragraph 5 
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of the affidavit of the said W. D. Williken, and say that 
I never said that “I had nothing to fear, as the girl 
was out of the country.” In fact, I did not know 


then nor do I know now anything concerning her | 


whereabouts. 
NO DENIAL. 

The judge remarked that he did not see any denial that 
Mr. Manners-Sutton paid Dupont’s father £1,000 to hush 
up the claim in respect of his conduct with her. 

Mr. Elliott: There is no denial, nor will there be a 
denial. 

Mr. Valetta pointed out that during the whole of these 
proceedings Mr. Crosland had never made proposals for 
settlement, and had refused absolutely to apologise or to 
withdraw his plea of justification. 


Mr. Elliott said that he admitted that was so, and he 


Manners-Sutton’s affidavit, no suggestions of the kind were 
intended to be made. 

The Common Serjeant said it would be very unsatis- 
factory for the trial to take place when both parties were 
not ready, and the matter was the more serious by the 
suggested arrangement of which they had heard. 

Ultimately the hearing was adjourned until the February 
sessions. 


REVIEWS 


THE RESURRECTION AND 
AFTER 


The Resurrection of Judgment. By Wittiam) = Ricuarp 
Savacz, M.A. (London: H. R. Allenson, Ltd. 5s. 
net.) 


Tis book partly consists of an eloquent and earnest 
apology for the old ideas concerning Heaven and Hell; 
but, apart from its eloquence and religious conviction, 
which may seem sound enough to the pure and simple- 
minded, its arguments are too superficial to have any 
serious effect on practical minds. 


These latter look for more than a mere apologia in 
respect to historical statements, and seeing that it is mainly 
for the benefit of the sceptics that such books as this are 
written, Mr. Savage would have done better had he 
trusted more to a logical and less to a literal translation of 
Holy Writ, which is by no means to be endangered by any 
sound uniformity being made of it. 


Such a uniformity can never be mixed up with any 
anthropomorphic or human formula, for, even whilst he 
scorns Rationalism, Mr. Savage is himself entrapped by 
his ideas; but it must be an absolutely logical uniformity, 
or, in other words, Heaven and Hell must be so discussed 
as to give positive and not merely negative fact. 


Is there, for instance, no Divine as well as historical 
form of the Word (Bible)? If there is, such a form must be 
the one in which the actual proofs of Heaven and Hell are 
to be found. The anthropomorphic or human formation of 
the Word, which is Mr. Savage’s ground of interpretation 
of it, might be all-sufficient if there were merely simple- 
minded or ignorant people to instruct and enlighten; but 
Mr. Savage must surely be aware of the fact that in this 
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twentieth century of the Christian era there are no simple- 
minded or ignorant folks to be found, except in these out- 
of-the-way corners of the earth which are sti] in a state 
of rude existence. We have, of course, our cwn opinions 
with respect to such a grand or sweeping assumption of 
knowledge on the part of the “civilised” and “educated” 
individual of the present day; but we believe :t would be 
futile in the face of it to dispute it. His simplicity, from 
baptism upwards, has been tutored, or rather tortured, by 
some kind of Christian or religious ideal, which, if it has 
nothing to do with his earthly existence, appears io have 
some kind of connection with his heavenly existence. 
Idealism has always made a radical distincticr between 
You may, if you like, play the devil 
upon earth, but it is a foresone conclusion tha: yoa have 
to play the saint in heaven. A man’s Primitive Meth dism, 


: | Congregationalism, or Wesleyanism supplies him with dis- 
wished Mr. Crosland to understand that, in spite of Mr. | Hee : 


tinct earthly privileges as well as heavenly ones, so that 
one purely ignorant of such historic differences migit well 
be excused for wondering whether the Heaven of Methodism 
and the Hell of Congregationalism were one and tke same. 

Even Mr. Savage, we think, must agree with us, in 
respect to the many paradoxical Heavens and raradoxical 
Hells with which the historic anthropomorphic forms of 
Christianity are associated. Surely there mus: be some 
impersonal basis of the Word where we can be certain of 
discovering not merely paradoxical forms of Christ's Resur- 
rection, but the God Form of it? 

Such a universal source will not only prove Christ’s 
Heaven and Christ’s Hell to be the true Heaven and the 
true Hell (and we all know where He said they existed), 
but it will also prove all other forms of them io be false 
forms, including, of course, our author’s. For, although 
he maintains a physical resurrection to be the Christ 
(Heaven and Hell) basis of our own, he maintains it on 
anthropomorphic evidence, when, as we all know, it is 
this very anthropomorphic or human source of ccnnection 
with a physical or real Heaven and Hell which so per- 
sistently calls for physical proof. Bring forward this 
grand proof, and the fact of Christ’s Resurrecticn (per- 
manence of the Idea or Word), together with the Christ 
forms of reward and punishment (the true Heaven and 
true Hell), are really exposed. 

“But,” say the scientists, in their present impotence, 
“we can discover no permanent form of life, because we 
can discover no organic difference in matter.’ They can 
discover organic difference in material action, ard ‘hose 
dangerous idealists, the microscopists, would have us be- 
lieve it was a material (inorganic) difference instead of an 
organic difference. But they, poor souls, are in a hard 
and fast fix, since they can procure no evidence with 
respect to the ultimate or material loss of energy. Then 
the philosophers on their side, say: “We can discover no 
logical beginning or end to consciousness, because we can 
discover no conscious difference of subjection.” 





They can discover a conscious difference of objection, 
and your rationalists would have us believe it was 2 positive 
instead of a negative difference of consciousness :/ they 
could only give evidence of the ultimate (physical forn:i, as 
apart from the ideal form, of the will, which they cannot. 

But, in the face of all such difficulties, is i: really 
necessary to discover the absolute character (ultimate syn- 
thesis) of life or the logical unity of sense in order to prove 
that we are all absolutely and not merely relatively sub- 
jective to it? 

Is it not, as every man of science knows, or cngb‘ to 
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know, by our common or physical consciousnes, and not by 
our relative or personal consciousness, that we are sub- 
jective to life? 

Particular organisms of life can be exterminated, they 
have been exterminated, but the common organisation or 
universal basis of life is permanent—absolute. 

What is the universal basis! For if we desire to find the 
true source, and establish the grand truth, of the Resur- 
rection, we must look for it, not in the particular, which 
is subject to extermination or death, but in the common 
or universal, which is subject to permanence—immortality. 
Where, then, is this Almighty ground of life or conscious- 
ness which is subject to Eternal Life? Not, of course, in 
that common ground which, as science discovers, is subject 
to Eternal negation, viz., the nebula or soma, but in the 
common ground which, as consciousness itself discovers, is 
subject to Divine reality—the Idea or Word. 

Here, as the Bible and history have repeatedly taught 
us, is the true source of the Resurrection or Man’s per- 
manent existence. Science proves to us that there is no 
such fact as an ideal form of life. Thus the creation or 
organic formation of the world was not the Bible form, 
which was man’s formula of creation, but God’s form of 
creation, namely, a universal or, as science puts it, evolu- 
lutionary process. 

And what does his personal, objective, or ideal existence 
produce when it acts in opposition to his subjective or 
God-directed sense? Simply the destruction or crucifixion 
of his God-directed sense, namely, the overthrow of his idea 
of God (goodness) and immortality. 

The Crucifixion of the Christ was not a physical one, but 
a human sin, contained in the reflection of the Idea of His 
God-head. It was impossible to destroy Christ physically ; 
that is, actually. Death, as Christ said Himself, was 
Man’s choice, since it was an absolute (physical) rejection 
on his part to accept Him (the Ideal) of Eternal Life. 

Thus Man’s objective, which is wholly anthropomorphic 
or evil (selfish) in form, has always been the source of his 
suffering and degradation (Hell); whilst his subjective, 
which is wholly godly or unselfish in form, has always 
been the source of his peace and consolation (Heaven). The 
Resurrection is therefore not an actual Resurrection, seeing 
that Christ did not, and could not, really die, but it is an 
ideal act, an attempt on the part of God to unite Himself 


- with Man and save him from self-destruction. 


If God possessed a selfish or anthropomorphic form- of 
consciousness the same as we, His creatures, do, what 
chances would our own self desires have? In the first 
place, He would never have created Man to share His God- 
liness (goodness). In the second place, the world would 
never have come into existence, since God, in His anthro- 
pomorphic Gelash) Ideality, would have kept Heaven 
(His own Substance of Goodness) afl to Himself. 

Do, then, let us have some sort of profound reasoning 
when books are written on such stupendous subjects as 
those dealt with in the present volume. Genius in this 
age of gross materialism is absolutely starved out or 
ignominiously deprived of its rights of hearing by the con- 
flicting mass of decadent literature and popular science 
or philosophy which flood the markets, not to mention the 
chaos or freedom of ideas which is nourished and fostered 
by the mercenary instincts of a libertine and imbecile 
Press. 

It is still blindly and cruelly considered that because his- 
tory possesses such a crimson record of the glorious self- 
sacrifices of men of genius that good work and barbarous 
treatment should walk hand-in-hand. No such thing is, 
or can ever be, established on a sound logical basis. 

Nations are always brought to a point of distress be- 
cause of such a principle. We are far from needing at 
the present time books to create confusion or controversy. 

© are needing books that will break the neck of your 
fontroversialist and settle him, if not for ever, at least 
or @ hundred years or so. We shall then get that glorious 

mascence of Poetry and Religion. 
eiaralt: 1s England decadent? Because her religion, her 
tty, her Government, her education, together with 
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her science, art, literature, drama, and popular guide or 
Press are all in the hands of decadents—persons mostly 
incapable of wielding the high powers they possess. Hence 
the country is demoralised by charlatans, tub-thumpers, 
time-servers, place-seekers, money-grubbers ; in fact, there 
is no end to this vile category which has sprung from a 
self-infatuated, self-governed, and half-educated demo- 
cracy. The knife must needs be sharp which is to deal 
with such an ugly growth of corruption and social freedom. 

There are even leaders of the people, aye, leaders of the 
Holy Catholic Church, too, who realise the shocking state 
of affairs, and who, if they only possessed the nobility and 
courage to raise their voices could bring some sort of a 
moral check upon the mad hubbub which is hastening the 
country to an impulse of suicide. But, honour, patriotism, 
and every high and noble quality which tends towards 
conserving a great nation appear to be lacking. 

England in the making was a religious England, and 
she owes her present deplorable condition to vain So- 
cialistic ideals, crack-brained Utopian dreams. Human 
ideals, whether Socialistic or otherwise, by virtue of their 
selfishness, will never cure human ills. 

There is only one form of idealism which Man can safely 
build upon—the Christ-idea. 

England has become idolatrous—she has virtually for- 
saken the old Catholic Faith. When she comes back to it 
she will once more be sane. 

The Resurrection will have saved her. This is why such 
a book as this needed to be an actual instead of a myth- 
ological interpretation, since the actual is grounded upon 
a real and not upon an ideal state of permanence. 

Heaven is not to be found in our physical objection to 
God, viz., in Self. And it is mainly because there is no 
physical or God-sense of Self that such Self ultimates, as 
Heaven and Hell are not believed in, and Sin, the Self 
object, continues. They nevertheless exist in the sub- 
liminal consciousness, viz., in our physical subjection to 
God and Self (Good and Evil). And they are no less real 
facts for being ideal facts (subject to our own choice). 
For if there is no such thing as death, which science proves 
by the fact of the Conservation of Energy and Nature proves 
in a universal form, how can Heaven and Hell be objective 
to our earthly life? 

They are subject to our physical experience. Tho 
former is known by self-subjection (self-conscious sense of 
unity), the latter is known by self-objection (self-conscious 
sense of discord). 

Man persistently imagines there is a real or vital dis- 
tinction to be made between the two—that one belongs to 
God and the other to the Devil. 

The difference, however, is his own creation, since God 
made Man in His Own Image—as a self-conscious 
unity and not as a self-conscious object, and his physical 
organisation proves it. If his ideal objection is opposed 
to his real subjection he suffers from what he creates. 
Where the object of his ideality fits the subject of his 
reality, he becomes a self-conscious unity, and suffers no 
ills. It should be quite plain to him from this why Christ 
means Heaven and Self means Hell. 

“No man,” said Jesus, “can serve two masters.” Heaven 
and Hell, therefore, are both self-conscious forms of sub- 
jection, and not self-conscious forms of objection, or, as 
this book has attempted to argue, negative forms of ideality. 
As Divine forms of reward and punishment they are self- 
willed and therefore Divinely just forms. 

This should remove the difficulty which Mr. Savage 
creates by stating a case of a “gentle soul” who died 
without the pale of the Church. 

Mr. Savage, in this way, raises the question as to whether 
he is to be everlastingly damned. 

Christ Himself virtually answered the question when 
He said that He came not for the sake of the righteous 
but to call sinners to repentance. 

Now, as Eternity is the ultimate of the subject, so the 
subject is the ultimate of Eternity. There is no other 
ultimate but a self-ultimate. 
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The “gentle soul” therefore, who is 50 good as to pos- 


sess no self-ultimate, lives, whether he knows it or not, in | 


Christ. Socrates was a Christian in this absolute sense. 

On the other hand, the “gentle soul” who happens to 
have a self-ultimate, will, by virtue of the Eternal or God- 
consciousness of existence, always have the Divine fire 
for purification. In this manner it depends entirely upon 
the “ gentle soul” how long he exists in his selfish objection 
to an Eternal Unity or God-head. 

Place and time are wholly irrelevant to the life eternal. 


DE PROFUNDIS 


The Outlook of the Soul. By Canon W. J. Knox Littte, 
M.A. (London: H. R. Allenson, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.) 


‘THs volume of sermons affords a striking contrast to Mr. 
Savage's book, for whilst its purpose may virtually be 
held to be similar, the treatment is distinctly dissimilar. 
There are no philosophical vanities here, no objective con- 
fliction or confusion on the part of the author. Instead, 
we get the strong, deep, spiritual cry of the groping soul, 
~whose outlook is the straight but narrow way, where 
thorns and rocks and steep inclines abound, where labour 
and sorrow meet, but where simple faith in the ultimate 
goal is never once sacrificed to artful, because selfish, 
desires. For instance, Canon Knox Little has no diffi- 
culties to contend with as far as the real source of chaos 
is concerned. There is no need for him to look elsewhere 
than in earthly experience in order to find the place of 
Darkness, Sin, and Horror. The unity of his self- 
objection to self is positive proof. Thus we find him con- 
tinually struggling through its dreadful atmosphere of 
gloomy confliction towards the unselfish objection (God 
unity), which is the source of his self-subjective experience 
desire for self-pacification). 


There is, indeed, a Christ element throughout the whole | 


of the volume, which produces a radiation of that inward 
and spiritually Divine Light which alone can conquer 
the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, or, in other words, 
all self-conscious objects. In his beautiful sermon on the 
“Outlook of the Soul” we are made to realise the source 
of that “instinctive confidence” through which Socrates 
‘was able to anticipate the Christ fact of a Divine, as apart 
from an jdeal or self basis of immortality or permanence. 

As Canon Knox Little himself puts it: “Though 
Socrates was wanting in the instruction of direct Christian 
revelation, he was not wanting (in the incomparable death 
scene of the ‘Phedo’) in the light that lighteneth every 
aman that cometh into the world.” 

How, therefore, are we to account for the incompetency 
which exists in the Christian Church itself to reach even 
to a Socratic (instinctive) knowledge of Christ’s perfection 
or immortal character? 

The answer to this question is plain enough. 

Tf Socrates realised, apart from any knowledge of Christ, 
that state of perfection which people (Christians) of the 
present day find it impossible to realise, even with the fact 
of Christianity before them, then the real basis of Christ’s 
resurrection or Divine transcendence cannot be a sectarian 
or separating ground of sacramental glorification, but a 
catholic, real, universal, or physical ground of unity. 

It is only by one body and blood consciousness of the 
‘Christ, which, of course, was the “instinctive” form of 
the*Socratic Christian revelation, that we can reach to 
that state of perfect transcendence—immortal sanctifica- 
tion—which unites us with God. 

It is because of his subjective ground to the labouring 
‘and sorrowing self that Canon Knox Little is able to 
realise the ultimate or Christ goal of the suffering or 
objective soul’s outlook. He gets a: glimmering of the 
Christ who still lives. 
nd lovable leader for other suffering souls who seek not 
an ideal but a real Kingdom of Heaven. 
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' The Attie Boarders. 


FOUR BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


Three Fair Maids. By Karuaniwe Tynan. (Blackie. 


3s. 6d.) 


Ture penniless Irish girls, whose property has become 
valueless owing to the operations of the Land League, 
decide to receive “paying guests” at Ardeelish, the house 
in which they have lived since their father’s disinheritance 
obliged them to give up their house, Derrymore. They 
naturally prefer hotel-keeping to “huddling in homes for 
decayed gentlewomen.” Lady Burke is at first averse to 
the scheme, but consoles herself by trying to shut her 
eyes and imagine “she is entertaining the county.” As 
they do not wish to “‘ drag their father’s name in the dust,” 
they assume the name of Franklin, and by so doing are 
able to entertain a rich uncle unawares. Uncle Peter 
Burton makes the eldest girl his heiress, and eventually 
the two girls meet their fates through the “ paying guests.” 
Indeed they “ become too prosperous ; it is almost vulgar.” 
No less than six marriages are made in the book, and as 
one of the characters remarks, “if it occurred in a novel 
instead of in real life people would say that it was rather 
stretching the probabilities.” 


Meg's Fortune. By Emmy Pzarson Finnewore. (8.P.C.K. 


2s.) 


Tus is the kind of novel that runs through parish maga- 
zines. Australian Jim is described as a “nasty toad and 
a gaol-bird”; at any rate, he is the grandson of Jim 
Wynett, who had been transported to Australia. Before 
the old man dies he confesses that he has in his youth 
stolen and hidden in a gulley on a moor in England twenty 
thousand pounds in a leather bag. He urges his grandson 
to find the money and restore it to a descendant of the 
rightful owner. “Australian Jim,” who fails to win the 
heiress, is drowned in an attempt to recover the money. 
Afterwards a map of the treasure is found, and search is 
again made by the heiress’s relations. The bag is discovered, 
but within it only a heap of débris that had evidently been 
paper, the shreds of a mouse’s nest—‘a mouse’s nest that 
cost twenty thousand pounds to build must be the only 
one in the world,” and is, at any rate, unique in fiction. 
So Meg's “ fortune” is to marry a penniless man, a fortune 
with which she is well content. 


Barbara Bellamy. By May Batpwin. (Chambers. 3s. 6d.) 


Tus is a harmless story for school-girls. Barbara Bel- 
lamy has been brought up in solitude in an old country 
house by her grandfather, a scholarly and eccentric gentle- 
man, who gives her an excellent grounding in five 
languages. She sees no one, and is not permitted to speak 
to the servants, and her speech is pure but pompous 
English. The vicar’s wife, by diplomacy, induces Sir 
Hugh Bellamy to send the girl to a girls’ public school, 
where she causes some sensation by the firm way she deals 
with a mad dog (a somewhat unusual episode, to-day!), 
and by the literal way in which she takes modern collo- 
quialisms and figures of speech. It is not very probable, 
if probability is to be considered in fiction for girls, that 
even a well-taught girl of fourteen should translate Virgil 
at sight into English blank verse. 


By Rarmonp Jacserns. (Chambers. 


3s. 6d.) : 
Tue “ Attic Boarders” is a “healthy” story of children 
and dogs, for children. The “Attic Boarders” are dogs, 
who are received at 4s. a week in the attics of a “dear 
tumble-down rectory,” where poverty reigns. The tragedy 
of the book is the theft of a valuable collie among the 
boarders, but the dog is returned to the rectory by a 
grateful burglar, and later on wins a championship over 
no less than four full champions at the Kennel Club Show 
at the Crystal Palace. 
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THE CHARM OF THE 
GROTESQUE 


In the temple of things-that-make-wonderful-the-world, 
there is a white and secret shrine wherein the spirit of 
beauty sits for ever veiled, but the ways of the temple are 
so intricate, the shrines so many, and the carved splen- 
dours thereof so enthrall the wanderer, that only by long 
seeking and burning desire to find shall he ever come to 
the hidden shrine of that implacable goddess; but so 
coming, he shall almost inevitably enjoy also the wonder 
of that second shrine, glimmering near at hand out of the 
darkness—a strange place, not adorned with any marvel 
nor made shadowy with mysteries dedicate to the grotesque. 


Certainly it is true that only they who serve beauty may 
fully appreciate the charm of grotesqueness, for its delight 
is essentially a faint and elusive thing. We grow very 
weary of mere ordered beauty of curve and line; the curse 
of prettiness impends above that ideal, even as the twin 
curses of absurdity and unmeaning ugliness lurk for ever 
about the dwelling of the true grotesque. 

A splendid cathedral, rearing skyward its proud pin- 
nacles, majestical, dominating, austere, yet finds respite 
from its aloofness that else were too cold for beauty, by 
reason of the leering monsters, the fantastical forms of 
man and beast that start away from soaring turrets, that, 
grimacing, encircle in lithe and serpentine folds every 
subtle stone tracery, delicate as gossamer. 

Our wisdom pleases to think these delightful conceits 
invented for the alarming of evil spirits; bu: the crafts- 
man whose patient hand found its chiefest joy in the 
moulding of bizarre creatures, divined in spirit their 
ultimate end, which was not so much the confounding of 
devils as the delight of man. 

There is no beauty save in contrast; unless the brain 
retain a certain wearied memory of clashing colours, the 
beauty of monotone cannot be perceived; for those in 
whose natural surroundings the grey tones predominate, 
the perfection of desire lies precisely in the crude virility 
of those violent and jarring lights from whose very memory 
our hypercritical senses recoil distressfully. 

The grotesque, indeed, is the exaggeration of beauty, 
and being in turn accentuated, becomes the irredeemably 
hideous. Neither the grotesque nor the beautiful can be 
other than relative terms; for that which in one people 
excites to laughter by reason of its incongruity will to a 
people of an earlier period of mental evolution appear as 
a satisfying ideal of beauty. Wherefore this theme is for- 
ever arguable, and can only be tentatively employed upon 
the elucidation of an individual point of view. That which 
is not, in a strictly classic sense, beautiful must yet excite a 
definite impulse of esthetic pleasure, for otherwise it can- 
not be art. The pleasantly grotesque, then, must conform 
to unwritten laws of unity and proportion to no given 
standard, but to some unseen, indefinable fiat beyond 
which there is no perfect art, but only meaningless distor- 
tions. In short, the fine grotesque must be the invention 
of an artist. In all the world there are no grotesques so 
delightful as those wherewith Japan and China have for 
countless ages made marvellous their nations. Here, it 
seems, we touch upon a central link in that very subtle 
chain of obscure reasons which connect a love of beauty 
with a love of the grotesque and the peculiar attainment 
of beauty with a singular perfection of achievement in the 
realm of the bizarre. For of all nations, surely these Eastern 
races are the most truly artistic. Flowers and birds in 
their countries are of strange shapes and wonderful colour, 
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and man, the destroyer, being gifted with keen artistic 
perceptions, has refrained from wrecking their wonder ; 
has, instead, fashioned for himself beautiful habitations, 
with everything decorative pertaining theretc, when, being 
surrounded by so much perfection, he yearned for the sharp 
contrast of some hideous thing, and by reason of the 
extreme development of his power of craftsmanship, his 
efforts to produce the hideous resulted only in the achieve- 
ment of the true antithesis of beauty; in fact, the perfect 
grotesque. So we have those wonderful and charming 
trifles, the ivory dragons, open-mouthed, with gleaming 
teeth and claws, every bristling hair defined, the eyes aglow 
with life, and the whole marvel perhaps no more than four 
inches high. Only in a fair land, surely, surrounded by 
visible evidences of beauty, could man have developed that 
degree of patience which is evidenced in the carving of 
these infinite interlacing faces; all hideous, all distorted. 
and the whole grotesque a wonder of beauty by reason of 
its perfect artistry. There are persons, we believe, to 
whom the arts of the Japanese make no appeal, who can 
pass a Netsuké with no second look, nor ever stay to take 
delight in the delicate numberless strokes that build up 
some picture of that which never had a like on earth; that 
is, no less, the revealer of an endless truth, that the 
imagination of the true artist can produce that which is. 
more desirable than a cold portrayal of reality, but which, 
because of its fantastical and arabesque conception, we 
agree to call grotesque. 


The desire of man to exaggerate causes him to take 
delight in caricature, but only a proportion of caricatures 
may arrive at the level of the true grotesque. Many of 
them are no more than monstrosities, perversions of that 
which is, not delightful imaginative creations of that 
which is not. At their highest they appeal to the intellect, 
where the moulded grotesque appeals mainly to the eyes. 
because the charm of a fine caricature depends n«- seldom 
upon some subtlety of allusion, some ridiculousiy apposite 
impertinence. It is evident that a caricature may be witty 
and must almost certainly be humorous. Huisir alone 
of these allied qualities is an attribute of the curven gro- 
tesque, since the appreciation of wit is necessarily an intel- 
lectual process. 


The writer who aspires to satisfy his craving for gro- 
tesqueness is beset with pitfalls, encompassed with thorns, 
for if he escape the writing of sheer nonsense he will quite 
probably stray too far into the region of the bizarre, fall 
into utter realism, and become sordid. There is no guide 
by the way; it is always night in the kingdom of the 
grotesque, and the light on the brow of the w::ter himself 
must serve him for moon and stars. 


According to the fitfulness or clear brilliance of that 
flame, which, unhappier than the glow-worm, he cannot 
kindle at will, depends the strength of his attainment, 
whether, to take a small instance, he sha!] achieve the 
supreme grotesqueness of “ Alice in Wonderland,” or only 
the trivial nonsense of the countless moribund children’s 
books that have made vain striving to be found in her 
peerless company. 


In naming a volume “Tales of the Grotesque and 
Arabesque,” Poe found a title quite inadequate to describe 
the tales within, for scarcely one of them is a true gro- 
tesque. The most of these tales are too charged with human 
emotion, too vivid, too terrible, and there is in them too 
strong a discipleship of beauty for the title to be warrant- 
able. Not, therefore, are they any the less admirable, only 
they do not partake wholly of the inmost nature of 
grotesque. The universality of desire for grotesqueness thay 
be traced in our children’s love for gollywogs and weird 
creatures; we forebore to tell them the old legends of 
ghosts and ogres wherewith their forefathers learned to 
realise the majesty of terror. A child’s life, we said, should 
be all beauty, and the children, neglecting their fair pup- 
pets, resort to the new strange creatures for solace that 
their craving for the hideous may be assuaged. 

The grotesque must always be remote from life, and 
must contain an element of weakness. The strong, the 
massively hideous can never be, in the sense in which our 
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term is used, a grotesque. That which is ugly may in 
certain aspects, to certain beholders, or by reason of its 
unusualness, become desirably fair, and that which is 
individually hideous become collectively beautiful, as, in 
some lights and at certain hours, a group of utterly un- 
inspired London architecture, a brick-field, or the gaunt, 
upstanding lines of a great factory. That these things 
cannot become grotesques is perhaps because they lack 
utterly any suggestion of humour. We cannot laugh at 
hideousness, but it is always possible to laugh with real 
pleasure, humanly, without mockery, at the fascinating 
unreality of the true grotesque. 





THE PROGRESS OF AUTUMN 


Tue “fruitful” season of autumn is over, when 


Tie spirits of the air live in the smells 
G: fruit. and joy, with pinions light, moves round 
The gardens, or sits singing in the trees, 


away of colour, when we look 


Down these gray slopes upon the year grown old, 
A-iying mid the autumn-scented haze, 

That hangeth o’er the hollow in the wold, 

Wire the wind-bitten, ancient elms enfold 

Grey chureh, long barn, orchard, and red-roofed steaI, 
Wrought in dead days for men a long while dead. 


On ihe heath the flowerless gorse, with its open, dusty 
pods, rises in broken, ragged waves of green, and involved 
with it loose ropes of brambles with their decaying leaves 
glancing at every movement of the wind. The thorns, 
ruddy with fruit, are thinned of their leaves, and there 
is a yellow tinge on the green of the blackthorns. The 
bracken that fills up all interspaces on the heath is one 
even brown, and in and out among this breast-high tangle 
of green and russet are tall white awns of grasses bleached 
by sun, and crownless thistles, dry and rustling in the 
wind. From the sallow larches fine needles rain down 
upon the grass, freckled with the crisp red leaves of the 
beech: and from the woodland and hedge-row trees’ leaves 
start from their branches like a flock of birds. The forest 
opens its doors, and within the sun-spots lie like tufts of 
scattered plumage of a golden bird between the boles of 
the firs, and a larger light washes the lichened columns of 
the oaks and the green-filmed stems of thorns and beeches. 


The touch of autumn is, as always, capricious; the 
maple has shown like fine brass, the thorns have ranged 
from light vellow to a blackish-red, but these tints so melt 
into each other that it is hard to separate and name them, 
“the multitude of complexions which mark the subtle 
grades of decay reflecting wet lights of such innumerable 
hues that it is a wonder to think their beauties only a 
repetition.” In the milky distances the oak copses, with 
each small round-headed tree distinct in colour, show every 
shade from green to russet. Underneath the bare chestnut 
the grass is strewn with large leaves and empty husks ; 
the beech-mast darkens the ground beneath the beech. 

The cold, dewy shadows stretch from bush to bush; the 
long shadows follow the peaceful flocks in the valleys, on 
the side of a ploughed field; the haze of dead leaf on the 
oaks is the colour of the earth they will renew; while the 
silver-veined birches shine among the sturdier trees as if 
the morning rime had not melted from their bark. Every 
mole-hill in the moist hoof-dinted field has its shadows 
sharply etched beside it, and the scattered wet leaves shine 
like silver foil upon the bleached grass of bronze and the 
purple of the brambles. The whistle of a distant train 
rises gently as the notes of a flute into the resonant air. 

The sloping road fronting the sun is freckled with 
lustrous, chestnut-coloured beech leaves and black with a 
drift from the thinned hedge-row thorns and fallen oak 
leaves. The blue sky is mirrored upon it in pools and 
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watery furrows, and the bog by the gateway, printed by 
the feet of sheep, where a cressy brook soaks out near the 
gate-post, shines like rough silver. Not many weeks ago 
the bracken was still green, it is now rust-colour; not 
many weeks ago the hedges had hardly lost a leaf, and 
now a thousand shafts of light are piercing through them, 
and the hedge-row ashes are stripped for their struggle 
with winter. Round the hill the soft-fringed clouds of 
autumn, tinted with faint colours of flushed smoke and 
lilac, drift upon the moist sky. The mellowness of autumn ~ 
is everywhere, in the blue fogs, in the shadows of the hedge 
and hill, “in the caw of rooks, the peculiar autumn caw of 
laziness, and full feeding, the sky blue as March between 
the great masses of cloud, the tinkle of traces as the 
plough turns, and the silence of the woodland birds.” 


On the west of the hill the bents are flushed with the 
sun's sidelong rays, forming a pollen of radiance over the 
slopes where one tuft of down clinging to a dead grey 
thistle glows like a globe of light. The treble whistle of 
the wind on the bents mixes with the deeper note of the 
wrestling leaves in the hedges below, and with the pro- 
found humming, like the notes of an organ, among the 


| pine needles, with the sound of the dry-leaved hissing beech 
and the yearly dissolution of leafage is here, the passing | 


or oak. 


Through the benty turf are lifted the fantastic forms of 
fungus in patches and fairy rings. A few weeks ago there 
were studs of every colour, soft-fleshed and delicately 
tinted, orange and sulphur and fire-coloured and grey, 
shell-like, frilled, and monstrous growths in circles and 
knots, together with brown and white “ Devil’s snuff- 
boxes” that pour their dust, sulphur-coloured or deep 
olive, when trodden on. Then there were studs of all 
colours, but to-day, on the hill-pastures, nothing but a 
few the colour of old wax, 


Like the skin and head of a dying man. 


The sun, as it floats downward, surrounded by almost 
invisible skeins and threads of cloud, burns with them in a 
glowing haze. Above him faint threads of warm, white 
cloud are drawn like gossamer, motionless and delicate. 
From the northern hills, already covered with a mist of 
blue that fades into grey as the sun dips into a belt of 
vapour, the moon moves upward, thin and pale as a piece 
of silver dinted with use, and the colour ebbs from all 
green things. . 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIViL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, November 9, Dr. 
W. C. Unwin, F.R.8., vice-president, in the chair, the 
papers read were “ The Single-Phase Electrification of the 
Heysham, Morecambe and Lancaster Branch of the Mid- 
land Railway,” by J. Dalziel and J. Sayers; “The Equip- 
ment and Working Results of the Mersey Railway under 
Steam and under Electric Traction,” by J. Shaw, 
M.Inst.C.E.; and “The Effect of Electrical Operation on 
the Permanent Way Maintenance of Railways, as illus- 
trated on the Tynemouth branches of the North-Eastern 
Railway,” by C. A. Harrison, D.8c., M.Inst.C.E. 


The authors of the first paper state the reasons for the 
electrification of the Heysham-Morecambe-Lancaster sec- 
tion of the Midland Railway on the single-phase system, 
showing why the railway company adopted this system as 
being more probably applicable to their future require- 
ments than the direct-current system hitherto used in this 
country. They explain that the choice of this particular 
section of the line for a more or less experimental electrifi- 
cation was partly due to the fact that it could be worked 
from an existing power-station at Heysham. Though the 
traffic is light it is long-hour throughout the year, and, 
consequently, is-expensive to work by steam, so that there 
was scope for saving in working expenses ; also the summer 
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traffic is heavy and liable to congestion, two of the stations 
being terminals, and there being a considerable local 
traffic between Morecambe and the third station, Lan- 
caster, which tends to congest the main line trains. 
description is then given more or less in detail of the prin- 
cipal parts of the overhead equipment and machinery in- 


the rolling stock. 


The author of the second paper presents a comparison of 
the equipment and working results of the Mersey Railway 
when worked by steam and by electricity. The railway runs 
under the River Mersey and joins Liverpool withBirkenhead 


on the opposite bank. It was opened for traffic as a steam | 


railway in 1886. Owing to many exceptional features con- 
nected with this railway the working expenses were always 
very heavy, and as the difficulty of maintaining efficient 


ventilation made the railway very unpopular with the ;| 


travelling public, the revenue was insufficient to make a 
commercial success of the undertaking. The line suffered 
severely from the strong competition of the ferry service 
between Liverpool and Birkenhead, which was owned by 
the Birkenhead Corporation. The question of adopting a 
different form of traction was under consideration for 
many years, and finally, in 1900, the company obtained 
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ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting of this society for the present session was 
held on Wednesday evening, November 17, at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, Mr. H. Mellish, president, in the 


| chair. 
stalled for traction purposes in the power-station, and of - 


Mr. C. J. P. Cave gave an account of the methods which 
he employed for observing pilot balloons, which are used 
for investigating the currents of the upper atmosphere. 
Two theodolites are used, each at the end of a measured 
base-line, and observations of the balloon are taken each 
minute from its start. The readings are subsequently 
worked out and plotted graphically, when the height, 
direction, and rate of travel of the balloon during its 
course are determined. The best time for observing bal- 
loons is shortly before sunset, as the sky will be becoming 
dark when the balloon reaches its greatest height, and 
being illuminated by direct sunlight will shine like a star. 
Mr. Cave has seen a balloon burst at a distance of forty 
miles under these conditions. The rate of ascent of bal- 


' loons is found to vary considerably near the ground, and 


parliamentary powers to substitute electricity for steam. : 


The work was commenced shortly afterwards, and 
electric service was inaugurated in May, 1903. The 
final change was accomplished in a single night, no 
mixed passenger service being run. The traffic conditions 
call for a train service of 195 hours per. day, with a peak- 
load for a few hours in the morning to Liverpool, and 


another peak-load for a few hours in the evening in the | 


reverse direction. During steam working the peak was 
met by increasing the number of trains in service, and, 
under electric working, the peaks are met by increasing 


the number of cars per train, keeping ihe interval between - 


the trains constant throughout the day. 
comparisons of the respective train services are made in 
the paper, dealing with the weights of trains, mileage, 
seating capacity, speed, etc. 

The third paper deals with certain branches of the 
North-Eastern Railway, which the company decided in 
1903 to work by electric traction. They are known as the 
“Tynemouth Branches,” i.e., from Newcastle to Tyne- 
mouth direct and by the riverside line, and also from 
Newcastle to Tynemouth via Benton and Whitley Bay. 
The line as electrified was brought into use on July 1, 
1964. It is therefore possible to form some idea of the 
effect of electric traction and the cost of maintenance. The 
total length of electrified line, including sidings, is 75 


A number of ' 


in cloudy weather, particularly when there is cumulus 
cloud, but higher up the rate of ascent remains fairly 
uniform up to great heights. 


Mr. W. Marriott read a paper on the “ Registering 
Balloon Ascents at Gloucester, June 23 and 24, 1909.” 
During the Royal Agricultural Society’s recent show the 
author sent up balloon-sondes with recording instruments 
on three consecutive days. Two of the meteorographs were 
found and returned. The balloon on the 23rd fell thirty- 
seven miles south-east, and that on the 24th fell forty-three 
miles north of Gloucester. The records showed that the 
temperature decreased pretty uniformly up to between 
five and six miles; above that height the temperature 
increased somewhat and then kept nearly stationary up 
to the highest point reached by the balloons, about twelve 
miles. The temperature recorded on the 23rd was higher 
than that recorded on the 24th, and the point of change, 
or the so-called “ isothermal layer,” was about half a mile 
lower in altitude. This was probably due to the balloon 
on the 23rd having ascended on the eastern side of the 
centre of a cyclone, while that on the 24th ascended on 
the western side of the centre. 


A paper on “Winter Tomperatures on Mountain 


. Heights,” by Mr. W. Piffe Brown, was read by the secre- 


tary. In 1867 the author placed a minimum thermometer 
on the summit of Y Glyder-fach, a mountain near Snowdon, 


, and 3,262 feet above sea-level, and this has been regularly 


miles, and the average distance between the station stops | 


is 14 miles. The current, at a pressure of 600 volts, is 
taken direct from the conductor rail by shoes fixed on the 
electric cars, the return current passing through the track 
rails which are bonded similarly to the conductor rail. The 


observed at and the lowest winter readings recorded each 
year. The author gives the readings in full. 


Mr. E. Gold also read a paper on “The Semi-Diurnal 
Variation of Rainfall.” The results of his investigaticn 
scem to indicate that the upward motion associated with 


i the semi-diurnal variation of pressure is the probable cause 


paper describes the contact shoe, bonding, anchorage for , 


preventing the “creep” of the rails, and the track cable 
terminals. It also compares the train service under steam 
and electrical working respectively. Although the train- 
mileage has nearly doubled, the car-mileage and ton- 
mileage are slightly less under the new conditions. The 
paper also deals with the amount of wear on permanent 
way, which, although greater under electric traction at 


points and crossings than with steam train working, is | 


only slightly increased on the ordinary running line, either | 
Mention is also made of the | 


on the straight or on curves. 
methods of inspection of insulators, bonds, and electrical 
connections, and also the difficulties encountered owing to 
the presence of snow or ice on the conductor rail, which are 
overcome by the use of special ice scrapers fixed on the 
car. Although the pressure is 600 volts, there has not 
been a fatal accident due to electric shock to any of the 
company’s employees, and serious injury due to shock has 
been very exceptional, the men being provided with insu- 
lated tools, rubber gloves, and mats for their protection. 
‘Fatal accidents through shock which have occurred on the 
electrified lines have, in all cases, been due to trespass. 
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of the semi-diurnal variation of rainfall. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sir,—It is refreshing to see that someone has at last found 
courage to speak out concerning the tragical farce which has 
brought such measureless degradation on art, criticism, and on 
a section of our art teaching. I heartily endorse the whole of 
Mr. Dunstan Lerome’s admirable letter under the above headin : 
in your issue of November 27, as must every true artist. It is 
amazing that artists and writers alike should have so timidly 
allowed things to drift into chaos without a united protest. 

Mr. Lerome has given the farcical side of the baneful activities 
of the New English Art Club, let me give the tragical. When 
this anti-English-art club first started, it contained a number of 


- accomplished artists; these soon left, the others, with one or 


two exceptions, seeing no chance of gaining distinction, legiti- 


‘ mately took the bold and cynical step of making members of 
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certain art critics, putting one or more on their council. The 
feeblest of amateurs were thus raised to the dignity of artists. 
In return, and to exalt their own position, they boomed the 
New English Art Club and its friends with coolest effrontery in 
season and out of season. The evil did not end there; they 
shamelessly attacked every other form of British art.. The 
Royal Academy, being the principal barrier against the deca- 
dence, the chaos and anarchy which Mr. Balfour deplored in 
his recent Romanes Lecture, was attacked tooth and nail. 
If the Academy alone had been assailed, it might have been 
excusable; but its annual exhibitions received sweeping con- 
demnation, thus defaming the works of nearly all our best 
artists. 

The whole business was so transparent that no editor could 
help seeing through it; yet a number of them allowed this 
unparalleled degradation to be brought on the section of the 
Press under their charge. The effect in the art world has been 
most disastrous; this New “Criticism,” which it would be 
flattery to call “ Log-rolling,”” caught on, and, decadence being 
mistaken for progress, the cry was widely taken up. The criti- 
cal conscience having been killed and buried, writers rivalled 
each other in wildness of assertion; works were belauded for 
qualities which were conspicuous by their absence; and others 
were praised in the ratio of their badness, and every good quality 
was sneered at as “academic.’’ This flood of topsy-turvydom 
swept some of the public off their fect; the true art-lovers saw 
that most of the belauded works were atrocious daubs—mere 
advertising tricks; but, as these were so persistently declared 
to be the best art of the time, they began to doubt their own 
judgment, and ceased to buy modern works. 

The disastrous results of this infamous campaign are the 
depreciation of our National Art by many millions of pounds 
in value, wide-spread distress among artists, and an unscttle- 
ment of aims which paralyses and bewilders them. The New 
Gallery has passed or is passing, and other societies are likely 
soon to be homeless; while the trade in “ faked’’ and other Old 
Masters is booming. This senseless and unpatriotic campaign 
has done infinitely more harm to us nationally, than it has 
done good to the decadents in whose interests it was started, 
started by aliens and semi-aliens who had not the taste, know- 
ledge, or the insight to appreciate the characteristic genius of 
British art. 

Nor is this all. 
supported largely by the Slade Professors, for the purpose of 
showing their own and their pupils’ works that would stand 
little chance of getting exhibited elsewhere. If teaching is to 
be judged by results, then theirs is a grave inversion of the 
intentions of Felix Slade, and a searching inquiry should be at 
once instituted into what looks like serious maladministration 
of the funds left to “ promote and encourage Fine Art in Eng- 
land.” This is much more serious than the charges of maaled 
ministration so recklessly brought against the directors of the 
Chantrey Funds, which the Commission so largely disproved. 
The buying of one work rather than another is a small matter 
compared with the fatal misdirection of pupils’ lives. Their 
taste is perverted, and their judgment inverted; the artistic 
conscience deadened ; drawing, which is the science of art, is 
shamefully lax, and the technique in oil is unsound, tricky, and 
pernicious to the last degree; while all those higher qualities 
which are the Poetry of Art, and are the chief glory of the 
British School, are scouted as academic. These Professors must 
surely have been appointed on some Gilbertian principle of 
topsy-turvydom. 

Are there no editors with patriotism and public spirit enough 
to expose the baneful quackery which passes for art and criti- 
cism, and generous enough to begin to pay that heavy debt of 
reparation due to the true artists of Great Britain? When a 
great daily paper, hitherto noted for its fairness to art, on 
change of editorship, cynically makes a dealer in the works of 
the decadents its art “critic,’”’ then surely the lowest depths are 
reached, and a strong and united protest should be made to 
bring that editor to a sense of decency. 

But I do not wish to end on such a painful and pessimistic 
note. While the decadence has wrought such desolation here, 
it is worse abroad, and we still hold the leading place in the 
world of art. All these decadent works will gradually manure 
the soil, and we may expect splendid new developments later 
on; but they will have to be on the lines I indicated in “ Anar- 
chism in Art,” with a margin for the unexpected. Mr. Balfour, 
deploring the chaos and anarchism in art and criticism, said 
that Philosophy could not yet help us, as it is not ready. But 
the first chapter of the New Philosophy of Art stands written 
in the book named above, and in an article on the “ Purpose of 
Art,” in the Contemporary Review, some hints of which I have 

iven in these columns. Even the “conception of mysticism” 

r. Balfour referred to as giving the clue, is also there. This 
new conception of the purpose of art transforms the whole out- 
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look, and places art (in its whole range) on a higher pedestal 
than has ever yet been claimed for it, and ranks it among the 
first of the higher utilities. When this view is attained we 
shall get a new inspiration, and a glorious era in art; but to 


| seo this sunrise we must turn our backs on the New English 


Art Clnb and all its works. E. Wake Cook. 


BARE TREES. 


To the Editor of Tae AcapEMY. 
Sin,—Will you permit me first to congratulate the writer of 


| ‘Bare Trees’? on his beautiful and thoughtful essay, and 
| secondly, to supplement it with a few remarks drawn from 


individual experience? 

He very justly dwells upon the appeal which trees have in 
all ages and all countries made to the heart of the European, 
instaneing Greek, Roman, medieval, and modern literature. 
Well, I have found that sensitiveness to the mystery of the 
tree is not a monopoly of the European mind. The Asiatic 
appears to be equally susceptible to the magic of trees. I am 
net referring to the fascination of the forest—that is an 
elementary feeling enough—but to the subtler effect produced 
by individual trees. Here is an example. In India I have 
found five trees revered as sacred by the Hindus. But the one 
to which especial homage is paid is the peepul-tree. Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva are all believed to dwell within its divine 
form, accompanied by their respective families. And when the 
wind plays amid its foliage, swaying the long pendant stalks 
gently to and fro, in the innumerable whispering of the leaves 
the devout Hindu hears the seeret voices of his gods, even as 
the unwashed priests of Zeus heard the voices of theirs in the 
rustling of the oaks of Dodona, Here we have poetry rai 
to the level of religion. The “scientist ’’ will tell us that 
it is all superstition, and dismiss the matter with the caco- 
phonous epithet “animism.” But for my part I find real 
charm in the adoration paid by the unsophisticated people to 
their sacred peepul-tree. I regard it as a semi-conscious recog- 
nition of the potency of its beauty, and I like to watch the 
pious Hindu take off his shoes reverently when he comes near 
the tree, walk five times round it barefoot, and, with head 
bent to the ground, repeat the following verse :—‘The roots 
are Brahma, the bark Vishnu, the branches the Mahadeos. In 
the bark lives the Ganges; the leaves are the minor deities. 
Hail to thee, King of Trees!’ Would that we modern, 
“civilised,” prosaic folk had a tithe of the poetic sensibility 
which prompts this sacred symbolism ! G. F. Apsorr. 


“ROBERT EMMET.” 
To the Editor of Tae AcapEmy. 


Sir.—You have reviewed Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s_ historical 
romance, “ Robert Emmet,” and perhaps you will allow me tu 
make a correction of what purports to be a statement of fact 
in the book which concerns the honour of Major Sirr, my grand- 
father. I should not notice this were it not claimed by Mr. 
Gwynn in his preface that the narrative “is a faithful recital of 
things which happened in the year 1803. The names are the 
names of the real actors in those scenes.’’ 

I think Mr. Gwynn might have given first hand, if it has any 
foundation, the tale of torture of Anne Delvin outside Dublin 
when Major Sirr was not present, a tale for which Madden is the 
original authority (“United Irishmen,” III. Series, Vol. 3, 
pp. 178-180, 1846). Madden avers, in conclusion, the woman 
was then sent to town (Dublin), and “no sooner was she brought 
before Major Sirr than he, in the most civil and coaxing 
manner,’’ endeavoured to poral upon her to give the informa- 
tien respecting Emmet’s place of concealment. 

Mr. Gwynn has presented a version of the tale, which doubtless 
he believes to be true, and which Dr. Emmet, of New York, gives 
in “The Emmet Family,” a book printed for private circulation, 
and considered by the late Mr. C. Litton Falkiner to i with 
readiness every kind of villainy, possible and impossible, to the 
authorities. (“Essays Relating to Ireland,” 1909, under Robert 
Emmet, p. 118.) Dr, Emmet accuses Major Sirr of the inhuman 
behaviour which Madden lays to the charge of a magistrate and 
yeomanry. As Mr. Gwynn follows Dr. Emmet’s version of 1898, 
there is, of course, no ment:on of Major Sirr’s real behaviour 
towards Anne Delvin in the historical romance, and the impres- 
sion of Major Sirr’s character left upon the reader is at variance 
with the article in the Dictionary o' and its 
revised issue. Srrr. 

2, Devonshire Terrace, Marylebone Road, W. 
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A MISNOMER, 
To the Editor of Tae Acapumy. 


Siz,—As no correction has appeared, may I point out the 
curious error made by a writer in the penultimate AcapEMy, 
who stated that Chapman’s translation of the Iliad is in 
“English hexameters’’? Perhaps this was a misprint for 
“heptameters,” the verse containing seven feet (normally four- 
teen syllables). Even so, the phrase is unhappy, for Greek 
iambic verse was scanned by “dipodes,”’ or pairs of feet, so 
that an iambic heptameter would be indeed a prodigious line. 
If a Greek term must be used, “heptapody’’ is the proper 
word. But why should Greek terms be employed at all in 
describing English verse? Surely ‘‘seven-foot’’ is good enough 
for anybody ; it is unambiguous, intelligible to English readers, 
and escapes the pitfalls which beset unwary users of Greek 
terminology. : TB. 
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“SCORPIO.” 


. .. ». He prides himeelf on the fact that he fsa hard and terrible 
hitter, Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can 
put @ wicced man ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet in pretty mich the same way that 
& prize-fighter ruts his opponent to sleep with a finished blow, And not only 
does mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetorilal fist, but he 
balleves also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book ls decorated with 
an angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio.’ 
So that when we look to the fair page itself we know what toexpect. Nor are 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner goes to the opers. Belng a good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, he calls ‘ The Devil's 
Ilorseshoe.’ We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may concern :— 

*A fecund sight fora philcsop ter — 
Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare— 
That gem-bedisen’d “ horse-shoe” at th’ Opera, 
Beplete with costly bags and matrons fair! 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! 


Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner 
ohn L, Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing tothe latter's impertinent comments upon 3 
(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to PALMETTO Prks3, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.8.A.) 


the force of a 






By J. A. CHALONER 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay ; 

Spangi'd with Jewels, satins, silks and lace, 

Cronea whose old box ms {n their corsets creak ; 

Beklames whose slightest yla:ce would fright a horse ; 
Ghouls —when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak — 
Their escorts parvenus of feature coarse. 

A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 

But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 

“Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance. 
The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentimental point of view, but ithas points. Henley might have plumed himself 
on that line about the creaking corseta,and the last line, a tour de force in ita way, 
reminds us of the withering ironies 0: Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
to add that not all his sonneta are concerned with back-flaying. . . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper toapoet. Welike him best, how- 
ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. . . . His book is well worth 
possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 

forward as the champion of Shakespeare's memory, and lands, with 
hakespeare. 
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The DAILY TELEGRAPH says 
“ The‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 







The SPECTATOR says: ' 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Dougias has ' 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 









them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, | e 
f nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


“ Poor Tom’s a-cold,” they cried. 

“And the landlord lies warm,” they cried. 
“Let us hang the landlord,” they cried. 
And they hanged him. 


And still they cried with exceeding bitierness, “ Poor 
Tom’s a-cold.” 

And certain friends of Mr. Asquith’s, with money in 
building societies and 30 per cent industrials, began to 
look nervously at the lamp-posts. 





The December number of the Re-Union Magazine con- 
tains articles by Father Bernard Vaughan, the Right Rev. 
Bishop Gaul, and the Rev. Professor Cooper. The maga- 
gine is still published by Messrs. Cope and Fenwick, or, 
in plain terms, by the Honourable F. W. Manners Sutton 
and Mr. Manning Foster, late of Greening’s. Acting 
doubtless on our advice, the publishers have got rid of 
their anti-fat advertisements, and are now advertising a book 
on “The Sensitive” by Mr. Manning Foster, and another 
book, with an introduction by the Right Honourable Vis- 
count Halifax. We should have thought that a professed 
authority on the sensitive like Mr. Manning Foster would 
have been sensitive enough not to have mixed up anti-fat 
and “The Invisible Church of Christ,” not to mention 
skin rashes and “ The Revision of the XXXIX Articles.” 
However, he is content this month to advertise only 
medicated wine, which is described flatly as “ Nature’s 
greatest and most reliable restorative.” The sensitive- 
neas of Mr. Manners Button on such affairs does not 
count; thongh the sensitiveness of sundry bishaps and 
gentlemen in holy orders, whose names have been printed 
on a circular list of the supporters and contributors to. 


Google 
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| the Re-Uninn Magazine, may conceivably have been 
touched by the fact that Mr. Manners Sutton’s name is 
printed in this same circular list. And when the afore- 
said bishops and clerks in holy orders reflect that, at any 
rate, the business side of the Re-Union Magazine is being 
worked by the gentleman who recommended Mr, John 
Long to publish a foul book named ‘The Yoke,” their 
sensitiveness ought, on the whole, to be fairly roused. 
We are at a loss to understand how any priest of any 
church can witiingly associate himself with this precious 
production. Of course it may be that the bishops and 
other persons who have contributed to the magazine up 
to now had delivered their copy and received payment 
for their articles before our various 
the subject saw the light. 


announcements on 
But there is no longer any 
excuse for them, and if in his next issue Mr. Manning 
Foster is able to parade the names of such ecclesiastics 
as the Bishop of Exeter, Father Bernard Vaughan, the 
Bishop of London, and the rest of them, we shall only 
conclude that cheques are of more importance to these 
gentlemen than the Church of Christ. 


; As the AcapEemMy goes to press this week the official elec- 
tion campaign, which is to convulse the country for the 
next month, opens with Mr, Asquith’s much boomed and 
puffed speech at the Albert Hall. Although most of us 
; had long ago forgotten the fact, Mr. Asquith is still the 


_ | titular leader of the Radical-Socialist party, and on occa- 


| sions of such moment as a general election it is only to be 

expected that the demagogues, who rule him with so firm 
| @ hand, will take their clockwork captain from his high 
| shelf, dust him down, wind him up, and parade him before 
the good children of the country as a model of respectable 
Liberalism. _ This, of course, is merely part of the general 
game of make-believe, for the simple fact is that never in 
the history of this country has a prominent politician 
contrived in a short space of time irretrievably to debase 
| and ruin a political character and reputation “as has Mr. 
Asquith since he assumed the office of Premiership. At that 
time there can be no reasonable doubt that a large body of 
moderate opinion in the country was strongly inclined to 
the opinion that the advent of Mr. Asquith was the advent 
' of a strong man who would lend much-needed stability to 
the national confidence. Here was the leader who would 
save Liberalism from rotting into absolute demagogy; 
here was the captain who, stolidly supported by such 
stalwarts as Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward Grey, would 
keep a restraining leash on the self-helping vagaries of Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. George. 





On what pitiable delusions such ideas were fostered and 
established it would be idle to reiterate. The regord of 
Mr. Asquith is simply a record of pitiable effacement. He 
has been wiped out. What character, individuality, and 
attainments he ever possessed have been effectually 
stamped out by the hob-nailed boots of such “ workers ” as 
Mr. George and Mr. Ure. To-day Mr. Asquith enjovs the 
rather melancholy distinction of being known to the “ man 
in the street” as the “man wot took Maud Allan into 
dinner.” Apart from this signal achievement, the public 
mind is singularly ignorant of Mr. Asquith’s public works, 
for he has long since become one of those drifting, unhappy 
things that no longer matter. He comes to make a much- 
boomed speech at the Albert Hall » thoroughly discredited 
and abased man, The country has even come to think 
that the rapid twitterings and bombastic tub-thumpings 
of the late Six Henry Campbell-Bannerman were in every 
way preferable to Mr. Asquith’s miserable pretence at 
leadership. 
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It will be remembered that four years ago, at a similar 
crisis in the political situation to the one which we have now 
reached, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman stood in the 
same place and position as Mr. Asquith stands at the 
precise moment that this paper is going to press. The 
late Radical leader opened the election campaign of 1906 
with a speech to a mass meeting at the Albert Hall in 
précisely the same manner as Mr. Asquith is doing at the 
time we write, and we earnestly hope the country will 
remember the pledges, promises, and undertakings given 
by the responsible spokesman of the Radical party on thai 
occasion. In the first imstance, we were definitely pro- 
mised a reduction of taxation and national expenditure. 
This promise has been redeemed in so strict and honour- 
able a spirit that four years of Radical government have 
been sufficient to add fourteen millions sterling a year to 
the financial burdens of the nation, which, however, con- 
stitutes a comparatively paltry sum when contrasted with 
the additional taxation embodied in Mr. George’s mori. 
bund Budget. It will also be remembered that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman boasted that Consols had risen since 
he undertook the task of Cabinet building. When Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman made this claim of confi- 
dence Consols stood at 894; to-day Mr. Asquith finds 
them at 82 1-6. Local Loans have declined; Western 
stock has declined. The financial stability of the country 
has been shaken to its very foundations. How is Mr. 
Asquith to explain away these facts? How is he, like his 
predecessor, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, to promise 
increased stability and national confidence, coupled with 
an immediate reduction in national burdens? Of course, 
Mr. Asquith is not in a position to make any such pro- 
mises, and, moreover, he will be at no pains to attempt any 
such promises or explanations. He will simply appeal to 
the mob passions of the predatory classes and endeavour to 
excite their cupidity by extravagant representations of the 
plunder to be shared once the House of Lords is destroyed 
and the fundamental principles of property abolished. We 
make bold to say that if any reader of THe Acapemy will 
trouble himself to read the speech which Mr. Asquith, the 
Radical Premier, is delivering at the Albert Hall whilst 
these words are being written, and likewise compare that 
speech in letter and spirit with the speech delivered at the 
Albert Hall by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Radi- 
cal Premier of nineteen hundred and six, he will be re- 
warded for his labours by discovering beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt that the entire intellectual and moral 
position of the Radical party has changed practically 
beyond recognition in the comparatively short space of 
four years. Is it conceivable that the country is going 
to extend a further lease of power to such a Government 
for further changes of a like character? We believe not, 
and Comrade Keir Hardie devoutly hopes not, for the 
“Red Flag” Socialists are becoming desperately afraid 
that the “Black Coat” Socialists, having stolen several 
of their main “ planks,” will steal their platform alto- 
gether, and with the platform their very means of 
livelihood. 


Meanwhile the Daily News, having announced that “ten 
thousand people will take up the battle cry of the great 
Liberal rally in the Albert Hall,” has favoured us with the 
libretto of the musical portion of the entertainment, which 
opens with these stirring lines : — 


Come, landlords, pay your honest share 
Of national taxation ; 
You surely will assist to bear 
The burden of the nation. 
Chorus. 
For our food untaxed shall be, 
And our trade shall still be free, 
We will march to victory 
For honest land taxation. 
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Then to the stirring air of ‘ Bonnie Dundee” the 
meeting will sing :— 


To the Lords and the Tories ’twas Asquith that spoke : 
“Too long you have scorned the appeals of poor folk, 
But the reign of the brewers and landlords is o’er, 

And we'll fight for the rights of the humble and poor.” 


"Protection will be severely handled in a telling 
marching lay, which puts these very pertinent ques- 
tions to the food-taxers : — 


When the children cry at home 

For the food they need to eat, 

Shall we tell them that we'll take ilie tax off tea? 
When the butter’s all unknown, 

And the larder’s bare of meat, 

Shall we starve them for the farmer over seal 


Chorus. 
Stamp, stamp, stamp upon Protection, 
Tax the value of the land, 
For the cheapness of our bread 
And the freedom of our food 
We will make an undefeated British stand. 


We are not at all sure about the pertinence cf the ques- 
tions addressed in the foregoing effusion ic the Protec- 
tionists, but we are quite certain about the drivelling 
idiocy of the verses. We are even of opinion that for a 
suitable remuneration Mr. William Watson could furnish 
the Radical party with better “battle songs.” although. 
again, it is quite possible that Mr. Watson's embittered 
verses on “The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue” have 
not altogether rendered him popular in Radical circles. 





It is rather difficult to determine with any accuracy 
whether the Women Suffragettes or members of the 
Radical Cabinet are the more sentimental. Both have 
broken out in characteristic fashion during the past week. 
Mr. Lloyd George, whilst speaking at Carnarvon, was so 
overcome, presumably at the sight of his “native Welsh 
hills,” that he broke down and wept before his audience. 
This ebullition of pitiable hysteria on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was naturally referred to in 
terms of lachrymose sympathy by the Radical press, but 
even Mr. George’s tears will not wash away the tawdry 
sentiment and lugubrious affectations of his Carnarvon 
oration. Here is an extract :— 


The victory will depend upon the exient of the 
power of Liberalism in England, and the extent to 
which Englishmen will adhere to the old traditions 
which animated them when they fought under that 
old Welshman, Oliver Cromwell. 

I am glad that there is an issue joined upon this 
question. Whatever the House of Lords may do with 
a strong nation like the English, they will always 
tyrannise over a small nation like the Welsh. By 
itself the Welsh nation at present is too small to 
quarrel with the House of Lords, but our time will 
come. The present situation is of essential import- 
ance to us, and the same applies tc Ireland. Neither 
Ireland nor Wales can ever obtain its rights except 
by marching over the ruins of the House of Lords. 
Our education in Wales is now governed from White- 
hall by people who know little, and probably care 
less, for us. It was two people who settled the fate 
of cur last Education Bill, one of them a Welshman, 
who had become a turncoat, and the other one who 
hates Wales with righteous indignation. That is the 
way a bill was settled which had an overwhelming 
majority of the Welsh people in favour of it, and a 
large number of people who were Conservatives. You 
must have the Lords out of the way before you can 
ever hope to get anything for Wales. The hour has 
come—the most momentous hour in the whole history 
of Wales. If we do not strike a blow now we are 
not worthy of our country. 
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I have no hesitation about Wales. There is a little 


trimming to be done, yet I think England will be all ! 


right after all; and then we shall have won the 
greatest battle we have ever seen in this country. 
It will then be a new country. There will be a new 
earth. When the time comes for you to elect me I 
shall offer myself again. I am a son of the mountain, 
and I would rather remain amongst the mountains. 
I remain here. 


Was ever such dreary and dilapidated fustian talked before 
by a British Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
pleasant reading for English Radicals to learn that they 
are to be shepherded by Welsh crooks into the fold of 
peace and plenty! With one statement of Mr. George's, 
however, we wish cordially to associate ourselves: “I am 
a son of the mountains,” he exclaims in tones of ghastly 
theatricality, “and I shall remain here.” We can only 
hope this to be a pledge and a prophecy. 


paternal mountains, if only he will leave our English 
liberties untouched in England. 


Tn the meanzime, the Women's Social and Political | 


Tnion, not to be outdone in the matter of sentiment by 


And what | 


We will leave | 
Mr. George for ever to weep in comfort amongst his | 





any “son of the mountains,” has throbbed and sobbed out . 
@ passionate welcome to Mrs. Pankhurst, decoratively | 
described as * the liberator of women,” on her return from ' 
a mission to America, where she has been engaged for | 


some time past on a mission analogous in purpose to the ! 


one undertaken by Mr. T. P. O'Connor in the interests of 
the Nationalist party’s money-bags. Like Mr. Asquith, 
Mrs. Pankhurst held a reception at the Albert Hall, and, 


like Mr. George, she wept, and Miss Leigh, the illustrious | 
“ hunger-striker,” wept, and the two ladies fell upon each ; 
other’s bosoms and kissed each other and wept in concord. | 


Miss Pankhurst remarked, in the course of a lengthy 
speech, that: 


On the following evening that great hall would be 
turned into a great political monastery. The Prime 
Minister would be there as the great abbot—(hisses) 
—and round him would be gathered his friars and his 
monks. He would propound to them the gospel of 
the British Constitution, and the one prayer that 
woul:i be in the minds of those friars and monks would 
be, “deliver us from woman, the cause of the fall.” 
Thev hoped they might be the cause of the fall. They 
would not even allow Mrs. Asquith to be present on 
the following evening. She supposed they feared 
that, in the excitement of Mr. Asquith’s speech, Mrs. 
Asquith might feel the spirit of liberty rising within 
her, and that she might suddenly go off for “ Votes 
for women,” which would spoil everything. Under 
the so-called Liberal Government the right to petition 
had been taken away, and that day they had heard the 
Lord Chief Justice declare that the rights of a human 
being to say whether or not he or she should be sub- 
jected to a medical operation when he or she was a 
prisoner did not exist. Here was the derogation, the 
deprivation of two of the most essential rights of the 
human subject. 


For our part, despite the words of the Lord Chief Justice, 


we do not suppose any reasonable beings would unduly | 


upset themselves had Mrs. Leigh and the general sister- 
hood of ‘hunger-strikers” been allowed quietly to starve 
themselves to death. As it is, they (including Lady Con- 
stance Lytton) have been suitably rewarded by “ medals 
for valour.” We notice that on the conclusion of the 
Pankhurst meeting large sums of money were guaranteed 
to the agitators by certain persons present. We would 
give a great deal to know the exact amount of money 
raised during the whole “ 
was spent. 
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campaign” and exactly how it 





LE BALCON 


From the French of Baudelaire. 


“Mere des souvenirs, maitresse des maitresses.” 


Mother of Memories! O mistress-queen ! 
Oh! all my joy and all my duty thou! 

The beauty of caresses that have been, 

The evenings and the hearth remember now, 


Mother of Memories! O mistress-queen ! 


The evenings burning with the glowing fire, 

And on the balcony, the rose-stained nights! 
How sweet, how kind you were, my soul’s desire. 
We said things wonderful as chrysolites, 


When evening burned beside the glowing fire. 


How fair the Sun is in the evening! 

How strong the soul, how high the heaven’s tower! 
O first and last of every worshipped thing, 

Your odorous heart’s-blood filled me like a flower. 


How fair the sun is in the evening! 


The night grew deep between ug like a pall, 
And in the dark I guessed your shining eyes, 
And drank your breath, O sweet, O honey-gall! 
Your little feet slept on me sister-wise. 


The night grew deep between us like a pall. 


I can call back the days desirable, 

And live all bliss again between your knees, 
For where else can I find that magic spell 
Save in your heart and in your Mysteries. 


I can call back the days desirable. 


These vows, these scents, these kisses infinite, 
Will they like young suns climbing up the skies, 
Rise up from some unfathomable pit, 

Washed in the sea from all impurities? 


O vows, O scents, O kisses infinite! 
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LORDS AND COMMONS 


Penpinc the appeal to the country, the prevailing menace 
of the present Government against the House of Peers 
calls for a very serious consideration before the per- 
sonal note to such an appeal, and on the strength of such 
a menace, is given. However much the forms of freedom 
may vary, the constitutional basis of it should never vary 
If our freedom is real or true freedom; that is, if each 
individual has an equal share of it, there must be a 
constitutional ground to it. Now it is the characteristic 
of the present Government, self-styled Liberal, that it 
arrogates to itself not only the upholding of every form 
of freedom, but the very desire to give to it a constitu- 
tional basis. In point of fact, it holds that the Commons 
is not in possession of absolute or true freedom of action. 
It maintains, further, that there can be no constitutional 
basis of freedom whilst the House of Lords exists. Thus, 
by making the Commons paramount—that is to say, by 
destroying the Lords and creating a vulgar autocracy—the 
so-called Liberals mean to free, or liberalise, the country. 
Now, before any Party talks about emancipating ihe 
country, they should fe certain of possessing a ground of 
conservation, without which no country can be long in 
existence, without speaking about the salvation from ad- 
versity. Where, then, is this conservative basis of their 
free government-—their Liberalism? We think it would 
puzzle all the wise men of their Party to answer this 
question, since the Party ignores, and would even now 
uproot, its own actual or permanent ground of freedom— 
namely, the House of Lords. For, to whom do we owe 
the origin and maintenance of our Great Charter of free- 
dom if not to the Barons of England? Moreover, we have 
allied to this fact of vulgar outcry and Liberal impotence 
the corresponding fact of the absolute need of Conserva- 
tism in ‘the Commons*, since Unionism, which is but 
another name for true Liberalism, has now taken its place. 
Yet, though Unionism may be said to have risen out 
of the dead bones of Conservatism, it has by no means 
secured that national prestige which Conservatism appears 
to have lost, and real Liberalism seems to be losing. 
This is because Unionism yet lacks the constitutional, as 
apart from the particular form of policy, which, when 
once rooted, should never be disregarded. 

Governments which, fundamentally, rest upon partyism, 
can never hope to maintain a real or permanent power. 
For when the primary object of government, namely, the 
well-being of the whole, becomes subjective to the par- 
ticular limits of political principles, where, indeed, are 
we to find the national object of government? It is when 
the primary object of government is disregarded that 
insular troubles are developed. It is not because either 
Conservatism or Liberalism are useless forms, but be- 
cause of this very fact of the disregard of absolute free- 
dom, that they have proved hitherto futile in principle. 
For, in a fundamental sense, both are necessary prin- 
ciples of freedom, and so far from being opposed to each 
other they should be united. Conservatism never could 
have been developed apart from a Liberal element, neither 
could Liberalism have been developed apart from a Con- 
servative element. It is a political anachronism to speak 
of the one being a historical differentiation of the other 
in the matter of objective. Far from having its origin 
in the House of Commons, as it is common to imagine, 
the source of Liberalism, as such, is to be traced to the 





* The growth of Commerctaliam, the backbone of the Liberal Party, is reaponsible 
for this; since, by killing our agricultore, it has almost eliminated the prestige of the 
Engitah squires, farmers, and sturdy yeomen, the old backbone of the Conservative 
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very source of Conservatism, namely, to those temporal 
and spiritual lords who were the first to recognise and 
alter, not an absolute form of Conservatism, bat an 


| absolute form of tyranny. 


But if they understood, better than we seem to under- 
stand, that the country was being ruined by the tyranni- 
cal, sway of a monarch, they likewise understood that it 
could not be saved by the tyrannical sway of the people. 
Hence, between the two great evils, was instituted that 
glorious means of contro] and balance which, from a 
representative body of twenty-five barons, has increased 
in size of numbers to our present House of Peers. 


Now the very act of opposing tyranny on the part of 
the barons constituted not only Conservative but Liberat 
principles, so that it is not only false but foolish to 
identify the House of Lords with tyranny and the Howse 
of Commons with Liberalism and freedom. Constitu- 
tionally, be it understood, neither House possesses 
absolute power, and where the Constitution is respected 
tyranny is impossible. ‘The representation of the House 
of Lords is limited, whilst that of the Commons is a free 
and popular, and therefore not an absolute or permanent, 
form of rule. In fact, the original or free basis of the 
Houses of Parliament was a Conservative and not a 
tyrannical act of policy; for, apart from such a basis, 
there could have been no subject and therefore ne object 
of tyranny. We see that one ground of freedom is not 
to be found in the representation of the people (Commoas), 
nor in the representation of the individual (Monarch) 
but in the representation of both, namely, in the limiting 
power of the Lords, the original conservators of free- 
dom. 

Apart from the House of Lords, there is no basis of 
freedom, no justification for public or individual needs ; 
and it is as false and tyrannic for the people to ignore 
the ground of their national subjection—the Monarch, as 
it was for the Monarch to despise the ground of the 
individual objection—freedom. The people must not 
think that they possess any higher or purer basis of 
freedom than that which is constitutionally formed by 
the Lords, which is both an individual and national 
ground of freedom. In the vain attempts of the Commons 
to tyrannise over the individual—that is, to over-rule the 
Lords—we are enlightened as to that glorious bulwark 
which not only protects the nation from the despotic 
rule of an individual, but the individual from the despotic 
rule of the people or proletariat. Herein lies the. con- 
stitutional value of the House of Lords. It recognises 
at the same time that it limits the individual, or Monarch, 
and it recognises at the same time that it limits the 
people, or Commons. Further, by its peculiar—that is to 
say, Conservative—ground of freedom, it possesses the 
primary or fundamental element of all freedom. For it 
can no more tyrannise over the individual without 
tyrannising over the people than it can tyrannise over the 
people without tyrannising over the individual. 


It would be impossible to quote an instance in the whole 
of our history in which the Lords (as a House of Peers) 
can be accused of tyranny. Evils, many and great, have 
accrued from a wrongful, weak, or perhaps’ hereditary 
formation of it, but never from the strong representation 
of its original and pure principles. And an act of con- 
serving freedom can never be held to be a tyrannical act. 
Let us thoroughly understand the value of this modern 
ery against the House of Lords. It is accused, by the so- 
called Liberals, of a useless and arrogant tyranny because 
it has repeatedly thrown out certain of their Bills. For 
example, let us take two, the Education and the Licensin 
Bills. Where, therefore, in these cases are we to find 
the so-called tyranny, or even injustice, by opposition 
to a free basis of action? Tyranny, as everybody knows, 
is an arbitrary power. But, so far as the House of Lords 
is concerned, there can be no arbitrary force brought into 
play. As the Upper Chamber is constituted, we have 
seen that it is against tyranny, and muet always be so. 
The boot is really on the other foot. Here we had two 
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Bills being forced, not upon the people, since it was the 
popular will—the Commons, which forced them, but upon 
the individual. The Lords protected the freedom of the 
latter by limiting such arbitrary measures of coercion. 
For doing their duty they were proclaimed tyrants, and 
the fact that they did their duty it is impossible to deny. 
For had these two Bills in question not interfered with 
the individual’s rights no action of the Lords could have 
restricted the will of the Commons. For this to be clearly 
Somprehended the ground of our individual—not by any 
means our common—freedom must be borne in mind. 
This ground, it will be remembered, is constituted in the 
person of the Monarch. 

If the Bills in question had not interfered with the 
individual’s rights there would have been no necessity for 
the attempt on the part of the Commons to force the 
Monarch’s signature to them by threatening the Lords 
For so pure is the element of freedom in the Lords that 
if, as has already been pointed out, the Monarch can no 
longer hold despotic sway over the people, whose free- 
dom is represented by the Commons, neither can the 
people (through the Commons) tyrannise over the indi- 
vidual whose freedom is represented by the Monarch. 
Thus, before either Bills, as they exist, can be passed 
with any sense of freedom by the Lords, the Monarch’s 
person must be respected; that is to say, the ground 
of the subject’s freedom must be left pure. If the said 
Bills had not rested upon particular forms—upon strictly 
Nonconformist and total abstaining principles—there 
could have been no opposition from the Lords, since the 
very activity of the latter is, and can never be other 
than, a non-party activity. In other words, the House 
of Lords is an absolute ablative, having nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the construction of freedom, but with 
the conservation or maintenance of it. Before the Lords 
can be charged with tyranny proofs must be forthcoming 
as to their originally constructing the Bills which have 
been vetoed. Moreover, before the Lords can be over- 
thrown the free basis of our Constitution will have to be 
uprooted. 

This is too serious a threat for the ordinary stolid 
Britisher to stomach, not to mention the most strange 
misrepresentation of principle, for it shows that the very 
ground of our freedom, and therefore the very source of 
all Liberal policy, is being violently threatened under a 
Liberal cloak. Unlike their brothers, the Socialists, who 
are apparently too simple to hide their desperate character 
under sophistry, the so-called Liberals are forces enough 
to make the very evils of their arbitrary rule the basis 
of their attack upon individual freedom, for in storming 
the House of Lords they are attacking the stronghold of 
personal liberty. By the destruction of the Lords the 
vulgar senate would reach to such a stage of omnipotence 
that heaven knows to what further magnitude the present 
chaos would reach. But faith may be placed in the true 
British patriot, who will know, when the time comes, how 
to defend the basis of his personal liberties. 








THE TOMB OF THOUGHT 


Ir is a place of a myriad ghosts. Like the huge Pantheon 
at Rome, its colossal dome vaults upward high and dim 
from the circular walls. It is pierced by pale windows 
through which sinks a spectral light. When it is day 
without, here, as in some hoary minster nave, it is always 
twilight. The Pantheon at Rome is stored with the ashes 
and dust of men, but here are stored ashes and dust of 
mind, burthens and tissues of perished brains, voices of 
immortal song, forgotten dreams, unremembered rhap- 
sodies, and the Titanic labours of many lives, triumphant 
once with thought. The bodies of these ghosts lie here 
dead and still; they are tangible to the hand, visible 
to the eye, and, through the voice, audible to the ear. 
They lie in their dim graves of the spirit, like urns in 
a columbarium, yet the air is haunted and thick with 
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their emanations. Silently from the walls they look 
down upon their fellow-spirits, still pent in warm and 
moving bodies; silently they look upon one another; 
silently they look up at the sickly daylight sifting through 
the dome. That light for many—nay, for most of them 
—is all the immortality vouchsafed them—elusive immor- 
tality for which they toiled so mortally! And we are 
that unregarding posterity for whose benefit they so strove. 

I stand in this graveyard of the glory of the world and 
feel the presences of the Past flying about me on noite- 
less, invisible pinions. I see them crowding and stream- 
ing in the wan, mysterious light. Thought lies like a 
yeast within the air, which is pregnant with vast, mutely 
clashing things and shapes, waging unending combats in 
the domain of the Idea. A purgatory of dead intellects, 
a limbo of fire-tongues of inspiration, a chaos of fuming 
nebule, cursed with loss of light, and of unappeased clouds 
of many minds, shorn of their pristine lightning and 
disembowelled of thunder—all these are here. But no 
less here are halos of light unquenchable, beautiful intelli- 
gences that seem like one sweet sound and one angelic 
smile, spirit-structures like fixed or ascendant suns, sur- 
rounded by adoring satellites, towering intellects like 
skyward trees, prodigally shaking perfume -and fruit to 
Earth, bright self-centred seraphs of genius with the form 
and the feelings of men, but with brow and plumes 
plunged in Heaven. Here seeds of light have sprung to 
life and are bearing flowers which the winter of the world 
shall not destroy. There are looming phantoms, too; 
exhalations from modern brains—brains still bathed with 
living blood—which rise, overshadowing the rest, brand- 
ishing misty hammers, imminent with wreck, and pens 
filled with demolition holding aloft smoking spectre-bombs 
to blow open paths for Progress. Some with great, clear 
eyes of prescience point their ruthless hands forward into 
the Future, whither, swift as light, vision darts into the 
gap and beholds, stirring like a sleeping, uneasy ocean, 
endless hosts on hosts of humanity rising like bubbles 
from Nature’s inexhaustible deeps, and flowing downward, 
downward as they follow us through Time. In this region 
of a myriad ghosts, it is granted to me, a ghost, to review 
their shadowy legions. 

This is the tomb of Literature, its archives, its lumber- 
room, and its treasure-house. It is a charnel where old 
skeletons lie mouldering, and their death rests in the 
air like a taint. It is the enchanted cave where lies all 
that is noblest and greatest on earth, embalmed and: mum- 
mified, frozen to marble, crystallised into classicism or 
burning with intrinsic and imperishable fire. Books on 
books, tiers on tiers. They wind around and around; a 
dream of Babel’s tower, its climbing plane and the con- 
fusion of tongues; but this is the tower of Biblos—a 
book tower. The concave walls seem to revolve like the 
astral heavens, and the serried volumes whirl by in a 
great, dizzy vortex like wheeling regiments in vari- 
coloured uniforms, which are their ‘bindings, and in: braid 
of gold, which is the blazonry of their gilded title-ranks. 
Are they not soldiers, too—soldiers of the spirit battling 
for or against Darkness, for or against Truth and Beauty } 
For or against one another? Militant sages, prolific brood 
of Gutenberg’s engine, slaying Ignorance with volleys 
of leaden types, proclaiming Liberty and Light with lines 
of shackled letters impressed in Stygian ink. Totality 
of all human wisdom, poesy and lore, fruit. of some six 
thousand years of faintly recorded human history, how is 
the world grown wise in some millions of volumes heaped 
together here! Yet were all that is here housed up destroyed 
by flood or flame, all would yet be saved—in records and 
cepies; nor the great world-tragedy of the destruction 
of the Alexandrian Library, when the Caliph Omar, lke 
a fiend, lit a torch that lit the world, then Jeft-it.dark, be 
ever repeated. 

Here, in the flesh, labour they who perpetuate all, who 
bale up profitable waters from the ‘Past, who plant anew 
in our fresher age the dormant seeds of dead and dusty 
enes, as farmers in Canada sow grain from wheat-kernels 
found in Egyptian tombs and await green-waving’ fields. 
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So we see many delvers here, toilers and dissectors, busy 
all, rooting in these rich hills for ore, culling forgotten 
fruit from old, sequestered trees, cutting into books till 
they bleed and pour the life of their genius into the ewers 
of these industrious, uninspired ones, afterwards to be 
mingled with weak water of their own and sent forth with 
a new face to live their little lives. 


Appalling is the sight of this multitude of books, but 
more appalling the sight of the multitude engaged in 
their making. How these animals of printed paper in- 
crease and multiply! From the centre of this vast arena, 
where are placed the catalogue stands, the clerks and 
messengers, radiate many desks and tables. These are 
beset with men and women, old and young, of all sorts, 
of all nations, each one diligently endeavouring, each a 
little personal planet circling in its own orbit of thought, 
scribbling and poring, comparing and consulting, copy- 
ing and compiling, bookworms, book-bats and _ beok- 
leeches, savants and scholars, black beetles of divinity, 
old wrecks of other epochs, pale students and lusty ama- 
teurs riding old books with whip and spurt to make them 
capriole to present tunes, as festive Mephisto rode the 
vine-tun in Auerbach’s cellar. There is demonry in the 
aspect. Were these pens, these goose-quills, daggers or 
wizard’s wands, these ink-pots were they hollowed skulls, 
this ink were it mortal blood or immortal ichor, then 
hardly more certain would these dingy figures appear as 
ghouls battening upon the bodies of rifled tombs or as 
witches or sorcerers conjuring up the spirits of the dead 
to win something of their soul for modern literary 
mechanisms cunning with artifice. Thus do they all toil 
on in the grey, tidal silences a-whirr with wings. 

Yonder old man with venerable brow and backward fall 
of silver locks must surely be absorbed in high phil- 
osophy Nay, not that. He has hired himself for a few 
guineas to a popular literary pander of the day, and is 
collecting interesting “ material” and “incidents” from 
old chronicles for the pander’s threatened historical novel. 
He is and looks the “ghost.” Authors themselves are 
here, many of wide-blown, present fame, seeking “ atmo- 
sphere” and “local colour,” unnecessary to the master- 
artists of fancy, but most necessary to the journeymen. 
They pride themselves on their “correctness”; they ex- 
ploit and rummage through the obscurest corners of Earth 
and the most distant periods of history, poor bedevilled 
scribes, whose barren wits venture no cruise upon a plank 
through Imagination’s sea. Their originality is a matter 
merely of reference. Behold here the sources of their 
smart and absolute sureness, of their patched feather- 
work that flutters for a day, and for which the glutted 
public gives its gold. Here are moles raising the mounds 
that cause reviewers to roll in rapture as tHe presses 
roll, blowing puffs of praise broadcast through the land, 
me leaving mists of “dark, grey nothingness behind 

em.” 


There is a “decayed gentlewoman” who is gathering 
data for an article, perhaps a book, on “The Greek Hair 
Fillet and the Modern Aigrette.” Magazine writers come 
here to borrow the rattling arms of statistics and authori- 
ties, black-gowned dominies with Roman collars, spying 
on their enemy Science with secret fear, or divines pre- 
paring pulpit-thunder to combat its annihilating ray. 
There are learned men deep in research. One of them, 
with a mountain of books about him, is writing his life- 
work on “The Relation between the Nostrils of the 
Platyrrhine and the Catarrhine,” a work on Evolution, 
intended to controvert the theory of a fellow-scientist 
propounded years ago. This greybeard draws, writes, and 
makes admirable sketches from books and charts. He 
has come hither every day for many years. Yet his whole 
tremendous work may fall about his ears or he himself 
fall ere it be complete. In Science, but not in Literature, 
it is always the latest that is the best. I see a turbaned 
Hindoo mystic buried in secrecies of Sanscrit tomes; 
beside him sits my friend, a scholar from Marburg, 
writing a technical treatise on Kipling’s metres! Young 
men are here and young women, constructing school 
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essays; others read for pleasure only. I see maa-women 
and woman-men, reversed types bred from books, queer 
creatures, ossified to all the red-golden Life, but living 
in grey mirage-worlds of their own. The rustling of paper. 
the, creaking of quills, the swift hurry to and fro of 
attendants laden with pyramids of books, drop into the 
teeming silence like rain into the sea. 

’ There are strange draughts and ‘impulsive currents and 
eddies in the air. The readers and writers murmur 
against the trustees and complain of colds. They do mt 
know that these are no earthly winds that chill their 
flesh, no ripples of rheum-bringing breezes common to 
common houses. They think the gigantic dome that over- 
arches them is grey and filled with obscure dusk, because 
in London all things are so filled. Alas! they think this, 
unfancifully, as they toil amidst the things of spirit and 
fancy. Yet we might shudder as we feel these eerie winds 
on cheek and in hair. For all these draughts and air- 
streamings are not what they seem, but umheard voices 
and passionate breathings and sighs from the unpent 
spirits of the books that lie open all about, liberating their 
souls as from prisons. They sweep, they surge about, 
they fill the great vault above with their Jense-crowded 
essences, making that dim duskiness there, a rout of 
phantasmagoric shapes, the same that once drove and 
dashed through the brains that bore them to the day. 
They blow icily upon the heads and hearts of the workers 
here, protesting, poor angry ghosts, against the wrecking 
of their peace, many, perhaps, whispering thanks for 
rescue from old oblivion. Often sudden gusts sweep 
sheets of manuscript to the floor, plucked away by swift, 
undiscerned hands from commentators writing books 
about books and from those who are heaping up, higher 
and higher, the shells and lumber of the spawning presses 
with marring and distorting pens. In this wise is mani- 
fested the impotent indignation of spectral authors whose 
meanings they obscure or misrepresent. An Anglican 
bishop with fat fist strives to hold down a pile of flutter- 
ing sheets against the fierce grasp of some air-blown classic 
wraith whose truth he is seeking to pervert. Might one 
but send a shock of laughter echoing through this tall, 
tremendous cavern to wake the living and restore to the 
dead their sleep! 

Below toil the human ants, the termites of Time; 
aloft, as at first, the battle of the books and brains is 
waged, a noiseless warfare, vast with force and import, 
the energy of thought evolving light to guide man upward 
through Futurity. The day darkens and the gloom is 

reat. 

Suddenly a hissing, humming sound is heard on high. 
a flood of lightning bursts through the place, and six 
immense arc-lamps leap to splendour in the donie above, 
like incandescent suns in some firmament of shadow. 
Even so, as held by old belief, sprang the spheres into 
being out of nothingness, singing as they sprang, a rolling 
choral harmony through the Universe, rousing the Cosmos 
into Life and into Light, out of the Arch-chaos and the 
primal Dark. And now with us the electric arcs hum 
their intensest song. Are they the Enlightenment of our 
Age? H. 


REVIEWS 
A VOICE FROM THE WILDERNESS 


In the Grip of the Nyika. 


By Lrevr.-Cor. J. H. Parrer- 
son, D.S.0O. 


(Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue title of this very attractive book arrests attention. 
One picks it up involuntarily to discover what is this 
Nyika that grips. Is it wild beast, woman, or waste? 
or is it some mental condition meditative or speculative? 
And thus the title does its duty of advertisement. The 
first few lines of the preface tell us that the Nyika is the 
wilderness in British East Africa. This, cne of the latest 
of our Colonial acquisitions, is generally connected in 
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our minds with rollin, prairies, fertilising streams, and 
shady forest, inhabited se herds of game. Such a country 
we travel through with Colonel Patterson, but the 
Nyika is far away to the north of the Protectorate (for 
Protectorate it still is in name), and there the most excit- 
ing scenes of his book are laid. ree 

Colonel Patterson finds merit in his first twelve lines, 
for in that space he takes us from Marseilles through 
Mombasa (“the picturesque gate of that land of sun and 
adventure, British East Africa”) to his awakening in a 
Uganda railway carriage speeding down the incline which 
leads into the vailey of the Tsavo, which he has made hia 
own by his delightful book, “The Man-eaters of Tsavo.” 
And in passing through the valley he supplements that 
work by two thrilling tales: one of a lion that seized his 
prey out of the tail truck of a train in motion, another of 
& man-eater foiled by the fall of a ladder. 

The book is divided into two parts: (1) a shooting expedi- 
tion into the district of Kitui; (2) a journey to delimit 
the great game reserve to the north of the protectorate— 
the veritable wilderness, or Nyika. In each journey 
Colonel Patterson has company. In the first, two gentle- 
men and their wives; in the second, a gentleman and his 
wife only. Each expedition had to be organised on very 
different lines, for very different physical difficulties had 
to be encountered. Where this book is of practical good 
is that, for travellers who may follow on the author’s 
steps, enough detail of preparation is given; where it is 
acceptable is that these details are not too detailed—not 
too much spun out. So it is with the account of an actual 
day’s march. To enjoy the book, of course, the reader 
must be really interested in travel, otherwise there is 
much record of incident that will weary him. But what 
will weary very few and will delight many are the sporting 
scenes and natural history studies, and, again, Colonel 
Patterson’s appreciation of native character. We will 
enumerate a few:—In pages 229 to 231 we have an adven- 
ture with a crocodile on the river Guaso Nyiro. An 
Impala has been hard hit and cannot be found. A camp 
servant goes down to fish and nearly steps on to what 
he thinks is a log. It is a crocodile. <A graphic 
description ensues of the crocodile’s despatch by spear 
and rifle, and then the mystery of the disappearance of 
the Impala is solved. “We found inside him the half of 
a freshly eaten impala!” But the finest sporting scene of 
all is contained in chap. XXI., pages 265 to 277. “A 
rogue elephant kills Aladdin.” Aladdin was a beautiful, 
clean-bred, white Arab. The tale is told with much verve. 
The first shot is fired from a lady’s .450 Express, and then 
we are carried away by Colonel Patterson’s keenness, who 
tells us in rhythmic terms of the death of his favourite 
horse; the hunt up of the rogue, with their lives in their 
hands till they find him lying dead; and the end of the 
adventure is illustrated by a capital photograph of Mrs. 
8. (who drew first blood) seated on the dead monster, 
page 260. Who would not have loved to share the watch 
at night in the stockade by the river pool which attracted 
in turn thirteen giraffe, an elephant that has his bath 
there, twenty oryx, scores of zebra, and then a lion? 
Alas! the lion kills and carries away a zebra instead of 
offering a shot to the watcher, and drags it to the 
opposite side of the river. “Here he was joined by 
several other lions,” and those who have heard one of the 
king of beasts speaking 1o the nigh® can well believe that 
“the noise they made over their feast was appalling.” 
Page 282 presents to us “the weirdest sight that I could 
ever wish to see. - No fewer than sixteen rhinos 
were gathered together close by, all roaring at each other 
and struggling and fighting in their efforts to get at the 
water-hole.” A pretty contrast to this last scene, “ where 
pandemonium reigned,” is given on pages 223 to 225, 
“when a little bird finds delicious golden honey for them.” 


Colonel Patterson seems to understand the Masai 
better than most travellers have done. He has as his 
personal henchman, Abbudi, an excellent specimen of 
athletic wild youth, himself a Masai. Once the terror of 
the whole country, they have come into line with the 
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appearance of the British, and are now increasing in 
numbers and wealth in their reserve on the ccol highlands 
of Laikipia. Pages 179 to 197 are devoted to this rather 
remarkable people, and their military system seems excel- 
lent but rigorous. From 18 to 30 years of age (when 
their military period ends) they are celibates, and may 
neither smoke, take snuff, nor drink intoxicants. After 
thirty, however, they appear to become patriarchal mate- 
tialists, and have the comfortable belief that their ideals 
are realised in a future state. The many photographs 
that illustrate the book are bright and interesting. Those 
of samples of the fauna of East Africa are so distinct that 
they would be almost sufficient to form the guide book of 
: The maps are beautifully clear, and. 
provided with scales as they all are, should be invaluable 
to one who would penetrate into the Nyika of East Africa. 
By these sketch maps a hunter could travel to the shooting 
fields they lead to and recognise his quarry by the 
photographs the same volume contains. One such field 
has been admirably named. It had been the chief centre 
of Mr. Neuman, who wrote an interesting book on 
elephant-hunting in East Africa. The natives called him 
“Nyama Yangu,” which means “the beast is mine,” for 
this he called out whenever an elephant was pointed out 
to him. His boma is now known as “ Kampi ya Nyama 
Yangu.” 

On his journey into the Nyika, Colone] Patterson 
reflects on the inadvisability of a man on an official 
mission taking with him private companions. For Mr. B. 
fell sick, and, alas! shot himself accidentally with his revol- 
ver. Mrs. B. became a grave anxiety, but yet the colonel 
thinks he owed almost his life to her careful nursing when 
stricken down with sickness during the last week of his 
travels. There are two sides to every question, but we 
cannot help wishing that ladies would keep away from 
hunting-fields where rhinoceros and buffalo charge, lion 
prey, and the leopard when wounded “will bite and tear 
until it has put its teeth and claws into everybody within 
reach” (page 157). They are certainly better away, even 
though possessed of the nerve and heart of Colonel 
Patterson’s fair companion in the Nyika. The party was 
charged by a herd of 150 buffalo—the leader was dropped 
and the charge turned aside. When asked what her sen- 
sations were, Mrs. B. replied, “Something like what I sup- 
pose an infantry soldier feels when he is resisting a charge 
of cavalry—a case of beat them or get trampled.” 

Colonel Patterson’s mission was to limit the Northern 
game reserve. He discusses the possibility of making a 
sanctuary in a limited space sparsely peopled, and hazards 
the opinion that it 7s possible by paying small tributes 
of cattle to chiefs in return for their preserving all wild 
beasts. We do not believe it. Human nature is too 
strong—-food on one side, fear on the other are strong 
arguments against such preserving—and with a growing 


-agricultural colony of vast extent and riches in sight we 


do not believe that it is a true or humane policy to pre- 
serve too rigorously the beautiful fauna of the country, 
which will inevitably keep in numbers also lion, leopard, 
rhinoceros, and buffalo. 

The book is well printed and on good paper; its only 
fault is that it weighs a little heavy. But Chrisimas is a 
somewhat ponderous period, and so it will serve no less 
appropriately the part of a Christmas gift. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Merry Past. By Ratrpa Nevitt. (Duckworth. 


12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Nevitt is a laudator temporis acti; he holds a brief 
for the eighteenth century. His book is entertaining and 
readable as a picture of the social life of that period; and 
to him that portion of the past is a merry one, though to 
judge it only by his picture an unprejudiced reader 
would describe it rather as “ferocious” and “brutal.” 
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Mr. Nevill concedes that all classes were a good deal 
rougher in their methods of amusement than is now the 
case; he admits the absurdity of the wild freaks and 
mad outbursts of the Corinthians and bucks, the smash- 
ing of lamps and wrenching-off of knockers that he so 
industriously chronicles. He tells us that at a Ridotto 
al fresco at Vauxhall, in 1732, when about four hundred 
people were assembled, it was found necessary to station 
one hundred soldiers at the entrance to preserve order, 
“such was the licentious spirit of a period when even 
gentlemen’s servants wore swords”; he recounts a brawl 
outside Carlisle House, where Lord Lyttelton and other 
men of fashion rushed from the house where they had 
been dancing, singing, and drinking in the most riotous 
manner, and attacked a number of draymen with lighted 
flambeaux. The draymen retaliated with their horsewhips, 
and two of their assailants “ were completely flogged out of 
their shoes, for they were seen retreating down Greek 
Street barefooted and as fast as their legs could carry 
them.” He dilates upon “a certain ferocity about life”; 
he tells us of the “old brutal days when rough sports 
practically formed the sole amusement of the country- 
side.” “A lady, living in 1793, was heard to say that 
her former husband made a trifling bet (which he after- 
wards won) that his dog would run at and pin a bull 
after he had cut off the lower joint of each leg. During 
the last bull-baiting ever held at Bury St. Edmunds, in 
1811, @ poor animal not affording much sport, the brutal 
crowd cut off his hoofs and tortured him to death. 
Animals and birds would seem to have been believed 
by the populace generally to be devoid of any feeling”; 
yet Mr. Nevill thinks that life has “become more sedate 
and uninspiring”! 

The author has a weakness for the more original 
characters among the old-fashioned squires, and his 
chapter devoted to these is the best in the book. He gives 
a pleasant picture of old Squire Pointz, who, at nearly 
eighty years of age, always drove to covert in his chariot- 
and-six, attired in cocked hat, bag-wig, and a green and 
gold suit; of Sir Harry Mainwaring, and Mr. William 

* Leche, of Carden, a country gentleman of original habits, 
who was called “the last of all the Westerns,” and who, 
though a rich man, did not keep a carriage of any sort 
till far advanced in years. Eventually, however, he was 
prevailed upon to do so in order to convey him home at 
night, he having met with several accidents from his 
nocturnal rides home. He called this carriage his drink- 
ing cart. Much of the humour of the past is associated 
in this book with excessive drinking and drunken 
frolics. The records of these are almost beyond belief. 
At Herwich, for instance, in 1796, three men set-to one 
day and drank fifty-seven quarts of upright (that is to 
say, a quart of beer with a quartern of gin in it) within 
the space of six hours and a half. Mr. Nevill rings thg 
changes on simple words in the allusive manner of Mr. 
Swiveller, and we hear a good deal of ‘sacrifices to 
Bacchus” and “Bacchanalian revellers,” “facile 
beauties,” and “dashing Cyprians.” His style is occa- 
sionally absurdly pompous, as when he desctibes the 
assemblies of Mrs. Cornelis as “luxurious orgies which 
were the heaven of the dissipated, where the libertine 
could indulge in ephemeral gratifications to his heart’s 
content and the thoughtless bacchanalian drown his few 
intellects in the most costly productions of French vine- 
yards.” A great deal of the book reads like rough notes 
artlessly tacked together. 





LIVES OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


The Lives of British Architects. 
oation, M.A. 


By E. Beresrorp Cuan- 
(Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Ma. Cmancettor says in his preface: —“The object of 
this book is to give a more or less concise account of 
the lives of the British architects from the days of 
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| the architect of the Radcliffe Library, Oxford. 


William of Wykeham to those of Sir William Chambers.” 
The book contains some three hundred pages of print, 
and deals with the lives of forty-six architects. It can- 
not be complained, therefore, that Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor has been unduly prolix. 

Admitting that snippet biographies of famous men are 
desirable, the author has performed his task with com- 
mendable thoroughness and discrimination. He begins 
with William of Wykeham, and passes, by way of a series 
of unimportant persone, to Inigo Jones, who, in a geners- 
tion or two, was followed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
After Wren, and at a long interval, comes James pee 

fter 
Gibbs, the author deals with “ Four Amateurs”—namely, 
Dean Aldrich, Doctor Clarke, Sir James Burrough, and 
James Essex. 

Aldrich designed All Saints’, Oxford; he built the 
cloister and Fellows’ Buildings on the south side of 
Corpus Christi, and he built Peckwater Quad. Doctor 
Clarke was a close friend of Aldrich; his main achieve- 
ment was the library at Christ Chureh. Sir James Bur- 
rough was Master of Gonville and Caius College in 1754. 
He decorated the chapel of this college, and designed a 
cupola for the college itself. He converted the old Hall 
of Queens’ into an “ Italian Chamber,” and in one way and 
another performed a great deal of work of doubtful 
benefit to Cambridge. James Essex was even more 
iconoclastic than Burrough; he had a mania for improve- 
ments, and the college authorities, it seems, freely allowed 
him to work his will upon the ancient buildings. The 
concluding chapters deal with such men as Vardy, Flit- 
croft, Taylor, Paine, and Chambers. 

The style of the book is quite adequate to the task the 
author set out to perform. It is plain and workmanlike, 
and it therefore abounds in unfortunate sentences, such 
as, for example, “Like many men, whose career has not 
been initiated by a thorough grounding in classical educa- 
tion, and who have made a name for themselves, Wyke- 
ham continually felt the want of such an early training, 
particularly in the position .. .” and so forth, where 
we have a reference to the considerations that led Wyke- 
ham to build New College. : 

To anyone with an interest in architecture, this book 
should prove entertaining, and even illuminating. The 
photographs dispersed throughout its pages are excellently 
chosen. 





Monthly Gleanings in a Scottish Garden. By L. H. 


Soutar. (Fisher Unwin. 63s.) 

Tris book is a mere chronicle of the weather in a Scotch 
garden,-and the very ordinary fruits and flowers that grow 
in it. As it has no charm, it is as valueless as an old 
almanack. One is reminded of the seedsmen’s catalogues 
by sentences such as “ What a variety of colour we have 
in the dianthuses of to-day! Tho Indian and Japanese 
varieties are marvellous! Flowers varied in colour from 
brilliant salmon pink, shaded into deep crimson, from 
pale lemon to deep orange, mottled and flaked blooms, pure 
white and vivid scarlet, fringed and double, grow freely 
from seed.” That there “is no small fruit more generally 
favoured in Great Britain than the strawberry” is hardly 
worth saying, and the well-known habits of the starling 
are hardly worth describing. The descriptions of birds 
are singularly unhappy; it is belittling to cole-tits to 
describe them as wearing black bonnets, bluish-grey skirts, 
and white fichus, and to rooks, to picture then as 
“ gentlemen and ladies.” The leaves of the horse-chestnut 
do not “thud ” upon the ground in autumn; nad it is surely 
a misuse of terms to speak of the autumnal foliage of 
beeches and oaks as “wine-hued.” The fable of the 
“kinglet” (the golden-crested wren) is too familiar to bear 
repetition, but Miss Soutar tells it at some length. The 
lesser celandine is chelidonium, not chelidon. 
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THE VOICE OF ANTI-CHRIST 


The Idea of a Free Church. -By Henny Sturt. (London: 
The Walter Scott Publishing Co., Lid. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Srurt, in his latest work, has proved himself a | 
vigorous champion of the Oxonian school of practical | 
idealism which goes by the names of “humanism” and | 
“pragmatism”; yet by his merciless repudiation of the | 
principles of Christianity, as possessing no religious value 
whatsoever, he has let the enthusiasm of his imagination 
become the master of his logic. Nevertheless, he is an 
opponent worthy of critical notice, and more so from the 
fact of the soundness of his contentions relative to the | 
failure of Christianity as a purely historical ground of | 
religion. The pity of it all is that it has taken tweniy 
centuries to make man aware of this great fact. But, in 
the face of it, Christianity is not to be swept out of exist- 
ence merely because of the uselessness of its historical 
interpretation. Neither is it to be absolutely destroyed | 
because Mr. Sturt and his pragmatical set wish to substi- 
tute in its place a historical or ideal religion or Church 
of theiy own. Whilst_we pay due respect to our author's 
earnestness and purity of purpose, we must claim to differ 
very widely from him when it comes to a question of a 
substitute for the Christ ideal. 

Utopian ideals were in existence long before Mr. Sturt 
was ushered into the world, and, indeed, centuries before 
even Oxford became a centre of thought and education. | 
Plato bemoaned the same social evils which cause man- 
kind such grief and chaos at the present day, and he 
sought to remedy them just in the same manner as Mr. 
Sturt does, viz., by an ideal state of existence. 

There is certainly a difference in the ideal states of the 
two, since Plate based his on “ Free Love,” whilst Mr. 
Sturt bases his on a “Free Church.” Of the latter, we 
appear to have, at the present time, more “free churches” 
than our freedom knows what to do with. We seem to be 
suffering very acutely from Utopian madness; but as | 
ideal states of existence, the Platonic and Sturtian ideals , 
are nevertheless both equally futile and absurd, since, if | 
life proves any fact at all, it proves that Man never has 
reached, never can reach, and never will reach a more 
ideal state of existence than a natural state. The reason 
why idea] or historic Christianity has, up to now, proved | 
futile in advancing and conserving the unity or perfection | 
of Man in a social sense, is because of the very fact of its 
pure idealism or supernaturalism. Through it we have 
become obsessed or separated from the real or natural 
Christ. The reason why the religious or moral ideas of 
Confucius, Buddha, Brahma, and Mahomet, or the wisdom 
of ancient and modern philosophers have proved futile in 
advancing and conserving the unity or perfection of Man 
in a-social sense is because of the very facts of their pure 
idealistic or supernatural ground of beauty and perfection. 

No man of sense disputes, nor would wish to dispute, 
the fact that the common knowledge of all the above forms | 
of idealism has advanced and conserved individual forms | 
of unity. Bat individual forms of greatness are not social 
or universal forms of perfection, and that which tends 
towards elevating the former will not tend towards elevat- 
ing the latter. Thus idealism in every part of the world, 
long before the Christian era, had been the means ot 
advancing and conserving individual unity and greatness, 
but never has it been known to promote and conserve 
social unity. The Jews, through patriarchal introspec- 
tion, were the first nation to reach to an individual stan- 
dard of righteousness or divine perfection, but even the God 
idea of Moses proved futile. in advancing and conserving 
the social unity of the Jews. And now, as Mr. Sturt 
thunders in our ears, the God idea of Christ has proved 
fatile in advancing and conserving the social unity of 
Christendom. 

Indeed, so merciless is he in his blind fury as to even 
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deny to the Christ the value which is justly claimed by 
the followers of Confucius, Buddha, Brahma, or Mahomet, 
viz., the value which any great conception must possess, 
even Mr. Sturt’s own grand idea, in raising and conserv- 
ing individual character. By his fatuous. fanaticism, how- 
ever, our author would not merely charge Christian 
idealism with a social or universal form of failure, bat he. 
would rob it of’ its individual form of success. But sup- 
pose we bring to the light the most sweepiag charges and. 
see what they virtually come to. 

We are informed that the general spirit and tendency 
of modern Christianity is opposed to right religion. Mr. 
Sturi’s idea of right must be a somewhat contorted idea 
which allows him to condemn the actual Christ by the 
g He, however, anticipates this argament, 
though he still persists in his refutation of the actual value 
of the Christian Faith. And upon what grounds? “The 
life and character of Jesus,” he says, “may be a suitable 
life and character to idealise and embroider upon, simply 
because it is all so romantic and strange to us.” 

Here's a pretty statement, if you like. Simply because 
he himself fails to distinguish the real from the ideal, 
there is therefore no real or absolute value in the life and 
character of Jesus. We might ourselves maintain that 
there is no real basis, so far as we are aware, to Mr. 
Sturt's own life and character, and that therefore there is 
no real value in this book. If, as he says, it is fatal to 
base religion upon the siory of a life, it must be equally 
fatal to helieve fact to be the basis of Mr. Sturt’s argu- 
ments. Again, “the historical basis of Christianity,” we 
are told, “is a fallacious one.” May we ask if the historical 
basis of Mr. Sturt’s Free Church is an actual one—a fact? 
We think not, neither is it likely to Lecome one. 

The truth is that Mr. Sturt has yet to learn that ideas, 
especially at the present time, are wonderfully cheap; and 
as they are the free possession of everybody, they are very 
easily modified or changed. And it is this cheap and 
modifying process which is responsible for that “em- 
broidery ” with which the life and character of Jesus has 
been adorned. 

By all means, as Mr. Sturt wishes, let us sweep the 
whole of this fancy business aside. Such an act will by 
no meaps destroy the Christ fabric, as our author imagines, 
but it will rather reveal the real beauty and true essen- 
tials of the Christian Faith. Instead of being “a matter 
bevond the reach of the exact sciences,” the ideal or 
historic basis, far from being purely “an imaginative 
basis,” will be seen to possess an orthodox or Divine 
reality, which is more than any other ideal or historical 
form of religion can be said to possess. 

What, then, do we get in the place of our ideal Ohrie- 
tianity! We get the Real Christ—the Flesh and Blood 
Christ of our Holy Sacrament. Would Mr. Sturt, there- 
fore, become a virtual nonentity in personality, as Hume 
became one, by repudiating the Real and Divine Source, 
not only of human value, but of all living nature? It was 
Hume who so artfully seduced his own mother from the 
iiving Faith, for which act he suffered from a broken heart. 
Does flesh and blood count for nothing in religious forma- 
tion? The Jews evidently thought so when they crucified 
the Divine Ideal of it upon the Cross. For what flesh 
and blood difference is there to be found between Man 
and Man, between the flesh and blood origin of Adam, 
Abraham, Moses, David, Christ, or our owat The exact 
sciences, which Mr. Sturt avers cannot help us, practically 
answer this most stupendous of all questions, and teach 
us, once and for all, that there are no flesh and bleod 
differences of creation. 

The ideal, Historical, Human, Logos, or Biblical Christ 
must not be confused with the flesh and blood or real 
Christ. Mr. Sturt must be made to see the danger of his. 
ignorant assertion. For had he possessed any sound 
knowledge of the “exact sciences,” which, unfortunately, 
appear to be in the hands of decadent expositors, as far 
as Biology and Pathology are concerned, he would never 
have been guilty of such a supreme blunder as an sttempt 
to destroy Christianity upon scientific evidence. 

Nevertheless, the blind enthusiasm of such impotent 
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idealism may well be forgiven when it becomes an instru- 
ment for the destruction of other impotent and wholly 
corrupt idealism. For if this book fails, and fails igno- 
miniously, in the real overthrow of Christianity, it suc- 
ceeds, in a most brilliant and convincing form, in destroy- 
ang the ideal or historical forms of it. The irresistible 
force of its arguments, by which it tears down the 
“ historical embroidery ” which, since the Crucifixion, has 
been Man’s means of concealing the true Christ, should 
inaugurate, not a foreign or freshly embroidered formula of 
religion, such, for instance, as Mr. Sturt’s free Church, 
dut rather an era of Christian purity, simplicity, and 
fact. It will, indeed, be surprising if, after this terrible 
impeachment of the sham administration of the Christian 
Church, nothing is done to reclaim it from further 
historical prostitution and baseness. 

The supernatural Christ is as indefinite and chaotic as 
a principle of unity as the supernatural Moses of the 
Jews, or the supernatural Buddha of the Indians. The 
natural Christ (the Christ Crucified, and therefore 
Glorified) is as definite and permanent as a principle of 
unity as life itself is. The natural Christ is the living 
‘Christ, the Christ of the Sacrament, the Christ of the 
Cross, and the Flesh and Blood which was sacrificed upon 
the Cross was the Flesh and Blood from which we ourselves 
have originated. Is there, then, no real value in the Christ 
ideal It possesses the very essentials of religion, s'nce it 
exposes the ultimate nature of life, viz., Divine Sacrifice. 
What more does Mr. Sturt require? Would he, under his 
false humanism, have Barabbas released once again, that 
mob law and morality may become paramount? The 
Church of Christ is sound enough, it only needs purifying 
and— simplifying. 


The Shadows of the Valley. By 


y the Rev. Axrrep G. 
Mortmer, D.D. (London: Skeffington and Son. 
5s. net.) 


Tue value of Dr. Mortimer’s book is contained in the 
practical and devotional guidance which it offers in the 
time of sickness and death. 

In Part I. he deals with the teaching of the Visitation 
Office, in Part II. with Sickness, and in Part IIT. 
with Death. There can be no question about the useful- 
ness of such a work as this, for, as we are informed by 
the Preface, there is a “very large class who have sick 
relatives to care for, and have difficulty in selecting 
books to read to them, and who, should death visit their 
home, would be quite at a loss to know what to do 
for the dying person, and after death what arrangements 
to make for the funeral.” 

In thus offering religious consolation in the hour of 
sore need, the book should prove a sacred treasure to 
many a home. 





FICTION 


Love and the Lodger. By Prisciuta Craven. 


Long, and Co. 6s.) 


Tus is the story of a young countryman who takes a 
lodging in Kentish Town. His landlady, a comparatively 
young woman and a slut, entangles him, and very nearly 
succeeds in marrying him. Needless to say, he is really 
in love with a young and pretty girl. The purpose of 
the author is, apparently, to give us life in Kentish Town 
as it really is. She puts it before us in drab slices of 
unmitigated squalor. It is impossible to doubt the truth 
of what she records; no one could possibly have invented 
it. Indeed, it hardly seems to have occurred to Miss 
Craven that invention is a part of the novelist’s business. 
She evidently knows the life of Kentish Town from the 
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inside; knows what it is like when company manners 
are discarded. Opening the book at random one comes 
upon the following :— : 

“She dug her fork into the fish, prodded it, smelt it, 
and finally pulled it to pieces on her plate.” 

And again :— 

“*Never heard Marie Lloyd? 
was you brought up? There’s a woman for yer. 
a spanker.’” 

And :— 

“$T’d like to see you in the front row of the ballet,’ 
gurgled George. ‘Oh, lor! Aunt in tights and a dress 
cut short at the top. Ha, ha! Ho, ho! Hold me while 
I faint. You should see Flossie’s legs.’” 

The whole volume is made up of this sort of stuff, more 
or less fortuitously joined together. When Miss Craven 
attempts to say something on her own account, the result 
is very thin indeed : — 

“When Loat’s Street is hospitable, its one idea is that 
the food shall be heavy and lavish, that many dishes shall 
be squeezed upon the table, and that more shall be forth- 
coming when required. They like to see the various 
courses upon the table; they do not hold with their 
being kept in reserve and ‘spring,’ as it were, upon them 
unexpectedly.” 

Which is all doubtless very true, and of no import- 
ance whatever, and very vilely expressed. 

We should judge that the author is infected with the. 
current heresy that the more exactly a novel copies life 
the better art it is. The fact being, of course, that the 
less a novel copies life, while preserving an illusion of 
life, the better art it is. Dickens gives us an illusion 
of life as convincingly as it ever has been given, but no 
one was ever less disposed to reproduce the bare facta of 
life than he. ‘There is a world of difference between Mrs. 
Gamp and the Mrs. Wilkie of this novel. Mrs. Wilkie 
is Mrs. Gamp in real life. Dickens’ virago would never 
have said :— 

“Oh, well, it ain't the voice—it’s the words’” (in 
reference to a music-hall singer). “‘‘ Bit spicy, ain’t they? 
Of course, they do say she gargles a bit more than she 
ought——’ ” 

Miss Craven’s does. 

To read this book is like listening at a keyhole. Any- 
one who is anxious to obtain a glimpse of the bare 
brutality of the slum will find here the very thing he 
wants. 


Why, my boy, where 
She’s 


Some Every-day Folk and Dawn. By Mires FRANKLIN. 


(Blackwood. 6s.) 


Turis novel is supposed to be written, by a broken-hearted 
and grey-haired lady, who finds, at thirty-five, she has 
nothing to do but to “wait for the feeble, fluctuating 
pumping” of her heart to cease. In spite of her ill-health, 
she is able to act providence to two young lovers, “for 
the sake of the fragrant manliness of the stalwart and 
deserving knight,” Ernest Bristow, and Dawn Mudeheepe 
(what a name!), & girl with good health, a good appear- 
ance, and a disregard of syntax. The course of love runs 
smoothly, and the couple are married, and after marriage 
the fact that Dawn’s grandmother “kept an accommoda- 
tion” is not remembered against her to any harmful 
extent, in the elastic society of Australia. The novel is 
very properly described in |’Envoi as the “sentimental 
meanderings of an old woman who has outlived joy and 
usefulness.” The style is almost too racy of the great 
colony, and consequently the book is difficult reading, 
though a glossary of colloquialisms and slang terms is pro- 
vided, with their American equivalents and English inter- 
pretations! The book is “ affectionately inscribed” to the 
English men who believe in votes for women! 
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AMERICA THROUGH EASTERN 
GLASSES 
II 


THeRE seems to be a conspiracy of nature to bring the 
American into line with his Asiatic brother (observed the 
Mahérdja one evening when he dropped into my den). 
While the Old World clings to the flesh-pots, replenished 
in part from the stock-yards of the West, the New World, 
with youthful predilection, hankers after the sweetmeats 
which the European child outgrows. This childish taste 
for methdi (sweets) ingrafted in the American of to-day, this 
incessant munching and chewing, with the inevitable 
accompaniment, is nowhere more striking than in New 
York. No matter where one goes—in train or surface car, 
Broadway or the Bowery, in temple or theatre, office or 
-domicile—this fascinating maxillary movement is every- 
where visible. It is not the Hindu’s lethargic chewing 
while relishing his pdn-supdri. Here the maturer men 
and women alone seem to acquire some degree of leisurely 
mastication. The younger folk chew their gum with an 
energy worthy of a more intellectual cause, ever and anon 
stroking the chin with the satisfaction with which a 
gymnast feels his biceps. Great character in a chin? 
You are right, sahib; a pleasing brand of chewing-gum is 
a fine developer of character. 

You may not endorse all my conclusions, yet beneath 
amy seeming cynicism lies a solid stratum of truth. By 
the way, sahib, does it ever strike you how the New York 
populace outdoes the Oriental in love of noise on festive 
occasions? The din on last election night was like a Holi 
festival, a Bfuharram, and a dozen Hindu weddings rolled 
into one. To a native ear the rhythmic clanging of bells 
and cymbals, punctuated by what to us at least is the 
sympathetic beating of the tofh-tom, is not unpleasing. 
By analogy I tried to estimate the joy which New Yorkers 


must derive from the pandemonium of a Tammany band, | 


such a one as paraded in Harlem on election night. It 
was led by a brawny myrmidon, who vigorously flailed a 
big drum; whilst behind him streamed rank upon rank 
of excited youths, each bent upon creating more din than 
his fellow. Trumpets, horns, whistles, tin cans, kettle 
drums, and wooden clappers lashed the ear in exultant 
discord. Leather-lunged partisans lined the side-walks to 
hail the musicians and “root” for Tammany. No mili- 
tary band could hope for more flattering reception, nor 
seemingly give profounder pleasure. When the rhythm of 
the East shall be added to the clangour of the West, 
civilisation will, perhaps, have reached a higher level, 
with Gotham in the van. Meanwhile, the Orient, like 
some benignant guru, smiles indulgently at the vagaries 
of the Western chela. 

That old Sanskrit book on your shelf—the Hitopadeca— 
contains a story which not inaptly illustrates the réle of 
Tammany during the recent elections. You remember the 
fable of the wily old tiger that sat like some unworldly 
Brahmin on the bank of a pool, holding a circlet of 
&uskus grass in his paws. 

“Ho! ho! ye travellers!” he kept crying out, “ take 
this golden bangle.” 

At last, a covetous but distrustful fellow was tempted 
to approach. 

“Hearken!” said the Tiger. “Once in the days of my 
cubhood I may have been wicked, but recently I met a 
virtuous man who advised me to devote myself to alms- 
giving. Moreover, I am old, and my claws and fangs are 
gone; so why mistrust me? Wade across the pool and 
take the bangle.” 

Then the traveller waded into the or and soon found 
himself stuck hopelessly in the slough. 

“Wait,” said the Tiger, “and I will get thee out!” 

So far as the city elections went, the Tammany 
“bangle” proved an irresistible bait, but, profiting by 
experience, the wiser “travellers” combined, and the mire 
was adroitly avoided. The Tiger is now brooding in his 
lair, sullen at the thought of the lean years ahead*. In 


* The Tammany nominee was elected Mayor of New York, but 
the rest of the Tammany ticket was defeated by the Fusicn’sts. 
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India, the Sirdar offers a reward for the destruction of 
any notorious man-eating tiger. Doubtless the Gotham 
specimen is deemed innocuous, and unworthy of serious 
attention on the part of the Federal government. 

By the way, sahib, the militant ladies who are now 
visiting the States do not seem to have “enthused” the 
Americans as much as some might have expected, but, on 
the contrary, have given strength and formulation to an 
opposition of equally determined ladies. The antics of 
the shrieking sisterhood in England raise many a smile 
across the water. “What! Give votes to creatures like 
these?” said a matron to me the other day. “My dear 
Maharaja, it is to laugh!” Can you imagine the pampered 
American woman stepping down from her pedestal to 
clash with man in man’s affairs? No, she prefers the 
worship of her admiring countrymen, and is not desirous 
to enter the arena against them. Her warfare will be 
directed against the “neutral:sex,” and not against the 
sex that gives her the power and the opportunity to dazzle 
or defy the world. Pursuer of every novelty, she has, 
however, stood firm against the magnetism of a prison-cell, 
with the prospect of being persuasively fed by solicitous 
attendants. It is sad for the suffragette to reflect that 
chauki holds no attractions whatever for her American 
cousins. When the fashion of remaining in puris 


| waturalijus was inaugurated by some coyish damsel who 
' spurned the garb provided by a fatherly government, even 


then the American woman waived the temptress aside, and 
turned her back on the novel attractions. For this let us 
thank her intelligence and—her saving sense of humour. 

T have sometimes wondered why the anti-suffragettes do 
not organise a female corps for offensive and defensive 
purposes. The situation, with a general election in view, 
surely calls for a band of guerillas in the fighting line. A 
guard of Amazons recruited from Billingsgate and Seven 
Dials might be permanently stationed in Westminster, and 
in a fracas with the suffragettes I would match such a 
corps against the entire forces of Scotland Yard. This 
seems to me the only logical way of dealing with these 
irrepressibles. Mr. Winston Churchill might, perhaps, be 
willing to referee the first pitched battle. 

When mosquitoes are troublesome in the East, we try to 
keep them from actual contact by means of mosquito cur- 
tains; and yet, my dear sahib, cven your favoured 
England has pests which no Eastern device can relieve. 

There is nowhere in the world where a native of 
Hindustan can have such an object-lesson in race prejudice 
as in the United States. A coloured man is accused of a 
crime, and in many swift-handed States he is given a short 
shrift and a long rope. Even women take a hand at times 
in this negro-baiting, as was illustrated the other day when 
a host of women tugged upon the rope that swung a negro 
into eternity. If the misguided Hindu who shot 
Lieut.-Col. Sir W. H. C. Wyllie in London had 
perpetrated a similar crime in many of the States 
of the Union, he would have been lynched by an 
enraged populace, and his body burned on the nearest 
dung-hill. Personally I have no sympathy with the 
violent demagogy that breeds such lawlessness and crime. 
Well-meaning but mischievous people in England and 
America should pause before giving encouragement to 
hare-brained youths, to whom patriotism is a by-word and 
a mockery. “ Bande Mataram,” like “Hail Columbia,” 
may give expression to the noblest aspirations; but it is a 
sad reflection on public morals when such words become 
the slogan of assassins and anarchists, to whom “ Mother- 
land” is a sentiment to be torn from every bosom. 

The attacks on the lives of Lord Minto and other Indian 
officials are not the immediate outcome of the so-called 
unrest, but rather are they the product of the uncurbed 
licence of speech in Great Britain. If the justice which 
the Spanish Government meted out to Professor Ferrer 
were more generally applied, certain publicists and politi- 
cians might be induced to set a closer guard upon their 
lips and pens. Being an Oriental, my ideas of justice may 
The “ Tiger’ has consequently lost control of the Board of Esti- 
mates, and on January 1, 1910, when the new officials take office, a 
more hopeful régime will commence. 
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perchance be crude; but those who directly or indirectly 
incite to acts of violence and crime should reap the harvest 
they have wittingly sown. As for India, her future rests 
with her noblest sons; her regeneration must be wrought 
from within. The political reformer but touches the 
fringe ; the soul of a nation cannot be uplifted by legisla- 
tion or electoral power. As the Sanskrit has it :— 

Udyamena hi sidhyanti, kdryyani na manorathaih: 

Na hi suptasya sithasya, pravicanti mukhe mrigdh. 
Well rendered by Sir Edwin Arnold :— 
“Worthy ends come not by wishing. 

Up, and win it then! ‘ 
While the hungry lion slumbers, not a deer comes to his 
den.” 

This reminds me, sahib, that the Indian pseudo-patriots 
who sought notoriety in New York a short time ago have 
not been in the public eye of late. The last I heard of 
them was that six of their number were humbly petition- 
ing an English benevolent society in New York for the 
wherewithal to quit the United States. Americans are 
too hard-headed to be gulled by ingenuous youths, be 
their tales of “tyranny” and “ persecution” never so 
plausible, whose obvious nim is to stand in the spotlight 
and attract contributions to sustain a life of vicious ease. 
Even in America these Indian youths are not the only 
individuals who shirk honest work and attempt to live by 
their wits. But alas for the best laid plans! When it 
was discovered that these Indian “refugees” were merely 
the puppets in a Punch and Judy show, and that an 
artless American lawyer was pulling the strings inside, 
the newspapers ceased to give free advertisement to the 
scheme. Truly the “gold-brick” impostor was a novice 
compared to this champion of the oppressed. Blood- 
curdling stories were poured in the ears of imaginative 
pressmen, and the yellow journals threw open their 
columns to the balderdash and lies. 
views, or parts of them, were sent broadcast to India as 
the avowed comment of the American press! But the 
libel on the newspapers proved futile, for when attention 
was drawn to the “nigger in the woodpile” (to use an 
expressive Americanism) the funds from India ceased. 
Needless to add that with the stoppage of supplies the 
New York patron’s kindly interest in his protégés ceased 
also. It will now be clear to you why some of these 
Bengali youths are anxious to quit these shores, and why 
they turn in desperation to the people they reviled. Off- 
spring of pariah dogs, they bite the hand that fed them, 
yet fawn for further food. In my State in India, we 
make short work of renegades like these. Preachers of 
sedition give the native States a wide berth, for Indian 
princes are loyal to the core, and mete out swift punish- 
ment with no hope of appeal. Natives ruled by natives 
do not harp unduly upon the elective principle; and yet 
we native chiefs rule over a population almost collectively 
as large as that of the United States. No member of par- 
liament. suggests that we should give the franchise to our 
people, nor is our comparative despotism ever seriously 
assailed. 


How I should like to transplant a few of the more | 


rabid Indian Extremists, and give them the benefits of 
American citizenship. What a rude awakening when 
they should put the “Liberty and Equality” to the test, 
and demand their fullest rights under the Constitution ! 
It is doubtful whether Congress or the Btate Legislatures 
would ever know their presence; in the majority of the 
States they would never grace any party ticket, they would 
be merely additional pawns in the game of machine 
government; no matter how great their intelligence or 
patriotic zeal, they would be ever mindful of the fact that 
white is white and black is black. There are many thou- 
sand negroes in New York City who have no actual repre- 
sentation in the civic government, much less in the 
Legislature. The day is far distant when the eloquence of 
a coloured orator will reverberate through the city hall. 
His counsel is neither sought nor desired. Socially the 

colour line” is ag strictly drawn. The leading hotels 
and restaurants would never so far offend their patrons as 
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to allow a black man to cross their threshold. Many a 
wealthy negro has found to kis sorrow that in the land 
of the almighty dollar the dollar is not universally 
almighty. If every disgruntled Indian who visits the 
United States will take its racial protlems to heart, a 
wholesome lesson will have been learned; and if. this. 
colour prejudice were better understood in India, fewer 
undesirables would wish to cross the fila pdnd. 

White America never forgave Mr. Roosevelt for enter- 


| taining Booker T. Washington at the White House. To 
Wouldst thou? 


dine with a black man! The Fathers of the Constitution 
never anticipated such a possibility, or it would have 
been duly provided against. This brings me to my part- 
ing reflection: Nowhere is a coloured gentleman treated 
with more consideration than at the British Court. Eng- 
land expects this of her monareh; for true it is that 
demociacy, like liberty, flourishes best in the light from. 
the British throne. Cc. 0. 8. M. 





VAUNT 


The accepted derivation is E. vaunt from F. vanter from 
late L. ranitare, which looks quite simple. I believe the 
true history of these words to be very much more compli- 
cated. E. raunt appears to be rare in M.E., Stratmann 
and Bradley quoting only two cases (Prompt. Parv. and 
Alexander), in both of which there is @ variant reading 
avaunt. On the other hand avaunt is a very common 
word (v. N.E.D.), with several derivatives. The N.E.D. 
derives araunt, (i.) “to boast,” “declare confidently,” etc., 
from O.F. avanter, equivalent to vanter, “the a- being 
It is, of course, common to find double forms. 
in M.E. (noy, anoy: vaunt-parleor, avaunt-parleor ; tach, 
attach, etc.), of which the longer is always the original. I 
do not believe in the formation of intensive verbs by the 
prefix a- in O.F., such pairs of words as battre, abattre ; 
baisser, ahaisser ; mener, amsener ; crow pir, aceroupir, etc., 
representing separate meanings. I suggest that the reason 
why N.E., despite its love of aphwresis, preferred avaunt 
to vaunt was because it felt that F. avanter expressed 
“mettre en avant.” The N.E.D. recognises a second verb 


, avraunt (ii.) “to go forward, raise, advance, etc.,” as formed 


from the adverb araunt and influenced by avaunt (i.). I 
suggest that the idea contained in the latter verb, that of 
“putting forward” (cf. “avancer un homme, un protégé, 
une théorie, un argument, une proposition,” etc.), is the 
original, from which the boasting concept was easily de- 
veloped (cf. E. ertoll, G. erheben, Sp. alabar, ete., for 
another direction of the metaphor). We have arriérer, 
“to set back,” from arriére, why not aranter, “to set for- 
ward,” from avant? I quite admit that, as early F. and 
E. examples show, the word was early associated with F. 
tanter, of which more anon. Froissart constantly uses 
the phrase “ pour son corps avaneer” in the sense of “in 
order to gain renown, etc.” Some of the examples given 
by Godef. for O.F. avanter contain the same idéa, e.g., 
“Ki de ces jus se seit sur tuz avanter” (Horn), i.e., “ Qui 
sait se mettre avant tous les autres dans ces jeux.” Godef. 
even gives (s.v. avancier) “Dieu vous avant!” which can 
only belong to avanter, and is synenymous with the com- 
moner “ Dieu vous avance/” and “Nel di pas, ce sacies, por 
men cors avanter.” In fact, the existence of the verb 
avancier seems likely to have been a chief reason for the 
association of a rather different and special meaning with 
avanter. This same transition of meaning appears in the 
noun avant-parleur, originally prologus, preliminary 
negotiator, advocate, etc. (v. Godef.), but later “ noisy 
braggart,” as though connected with vaunt,e.g., “ un vaunt- 
parlour orgulos et fier” (Fulk Fitz-Warren), “With 
skyregaliard, proude palyard, vawntperler, ye prate’” 
(Skelton, Speke, Parrott, 1. 427), “avant-parleur, a fore- 
speaker; or one that is too forward to speak” (Gotg.), 
habladar de ventaja” (Oudin). Mod. E. “forward” 
and “pushing” continue the tradition. Cotgrave has not 
avanter, ‘but he has “avantage, an advantage, oddes; over- 
plus; addition, eeking; a benefit, furtherance, or forward- 
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ing ...,” and “avantager, to advantage, give advantage 
unto, further, set forward; advance, benefit, doe good 
unto.” He has both arrierage and “arrierer, to goe back- 
ward; also, 40 set backe.” Avanter and arriérer form as 
natural a pair as eralt and abase, avancer and retiver, and 
no doubt occur in contrast in O.F., though I have not 
found an example. The following (from Godef.) are fairly 
near it: “Cuidiers a maint home arieré et savoirs maint 
home e/evé.” Here avanté would be equivalent, and more 
symmetrical. “Ne ju ne... chil qui tenront la: tere 
devant dite n’en soient plus avant ne plus averé.” Here, 
again, avanté would be more symmetrical, and I would 
bet even money that it is the reading of the MS. The 
O.F. “arierer, to set back,” has also passed into E. In 
“The Walsh come tham ageyne, did our men alle arere,” 
the N.E.D. (s.v. arere) explains “did... areie” as 
“drove ... back.” I submit that this arere is not an adv. 
but infi., and that “did . . . arere” means set... back” 
(v.s. Cotgrave, arrierer). The required contrast with 
avaunt seems to me to occur in two passages: (1) “ Some- 
tyme thowe wolt avaunte, and som tyme (wolt) arere” 





(Beryn, 1. 1972); (2) “ Sone, as for me, nouthir araunte ne, 


rere” (Hoccleve, Regement of Princes, 1. 1247). 


light of the F. examples I have quoted, taking reve as 
aphetic for arerr, we seem to have two contrasted impera- 
tives. I think (the poet has promised the beggar to give 


him half of whatever he geis by his good advice) that it | 


may be interpreted, “Leave me as I am, neither help 
(avancer) nor hinder (arriérer) me.” To sum up, I sug- 
gest that M.E. avaunt, normally transitive, represents 


The ° 
N.E.D. regards the passage as unintelligible, but in the ! 


connection with a boaster, and F. vanter is a transitive 
verb, not meaning “to boast,” but “to praise.” It is in 
the reflexive se vanter that the “boast” idea comes in, but 
it, has come to be the chief use of the verb; thus Cotgrave 
has only “se vanter, to vaunt, brag, boast, glory, crack.” 
Vanter is simply a stronger /ouer ; thus we can say “ louer, 
or vanter, sa merchandise,” without much difference. 
On this point there is no doubt. In O.F. it had the same 
meaning, “louer extrémement” (Godefroy). A few 
isolated occurrences might be found in O.F. of vanter 
apparently used as a neuter verb, but they are blunders or 
scribal errors. Godefroy quotes one, but he has misunder- 
stood the passage. I have found another, “N’en vanteras 
el regne dunt tu fus” (Roland, ed. Gautier, 1. 1961), but 
the variants are “no ten vanteras, nel nonceras, ne diras 
pas, ne fe renteras” (Foerster, Rolandmaterialen). The 
oldest examples show clearly the meaning “ praise,” eg., 
“ Ki traist altre, nen est dreiz, qu’il s’en vant” (Rol.), ie., 
“Tl n'est pas juste que le traitre puisse se louer de ce qu'il 
a fait”; cf., “Je ne peux que me louer d’avoir fait sa 
connaissance,” “ Mais vous vous louez aussi fort du roi son 
pere,” with an idea of self-congratulation only a little 
weaker than boastfulness. Ménage derived vanter from 
L. “venditare, to sell often, to have to sell, to set to sale 
(Cicero) to do anything before men to set forth himself 
and have a prayse, to raunt, to crake, to brag” (Cooper). 
This verb is very common in L., and often occurs, re- 
flexively, in the sense of se vanter, e.g., ““ Quomodo autem 


' xe venditant Cesari, they raunt themselves, and offer their 


O.F. avanter, normally transitive, formed from the adverb . 


avant (cf. F. arrié 
G. foérdern, beseitigen, etc.), and that E. “The kynge 
called sir lyonelle and avauntede hym full high” (c. 1400, 
N.E.D., s.v. avaunt 2), represents the true etymological 
meaning of the word. From the verb is formed the noun 
“avaunt, assertion, display, boast.” Here, again, the 
persistence of the full form is striking. Stratmann and 
Bradley quoting only one instance of the aphetic rant 
(Chaucer, A. 227, a cant, usually read avant). 

In the sixteenth century the verb avaunt, sometimes 
aphetic vaunf, began to fuse completely with another 
vaunt, from F. vanter, with which, as I have already 
granted, both the F. and E. word had become associated 
in meaning from the beginning. I have said that rannt 
is rare in M.E. It remains rare in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, though araunt almost 
then. Shakespeare uses vaunt only about six times; it 
occurs twice only in the Authorised Version. Taking the 





L. dictionaries, we find that Cooper (1573) regularly 
uses avaunt and its derivatives onder such verbs 
as exulto, glorior, jacto, ostento, ete., while, in the 


same connection, he uses vaunt (noun) once only, so 
far as I have observed. To the verb vaunt he gives a 
special meaning (v.i.). Holyoak (1612) does not appear 
to use avaunt (though he has “to advance, or estoll, 
effero, extollo, commendo; eveho, erigo, promoveo, 
proveho, protollo, vide to ertvll”), but he uses raunf and 
ifs derivatives freely where Cooper uses araunt. 
we may assume that the apheresis became general about 
1600, and that vaunt from avaunt became indistinguish- 
able from vaunt from vanter. Of the latter verb I can 
find little trace in M.E. The F. vanter is derived by the 
authorities, from Du Cange to the D.G., from vaniiare. 
This verb is very rare; it is not in any of the great L. 
dictionaries. Gouldman (1669), who is very hospitable, 
gives vanitare i. vana dicere, without reference. It is 
quoted twice* by Du Cange, “ Vanitas est fallacia, vanit- 
antes autem vel falsi, vel fallentes, vel utrique intelli- 
guntur” (Augustine), “Et vos vanitando peritis, et nos 
spoenic perimitis” (Bernard). Here it seems to me 
that vanitare is an intransitive verb, meaning, as Gould- 
man says, tana dicere. Now a “vanidicus, a lyer, a teller 
of foolish and vayne tales” (Cooper) has no necessary 





* He also gives vani/are=vanter from a gloasary. 
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disappears | 1 cu 
vanter than to have turned a rare intransitive verb occur- 


Hence ; 


rer, éloigner, E. to forward, to further, ° 


service stoutely to Cesar” (Cooper). So also “Ingenium 
vendiftare et memoriam ostentare, gloriously, or braggingly 
to show his wit” (Cooper), “In foro volitare, per illos se 
plebi venditare” (Livy), “venditatio, a vaunting, ostenta- 
tion, a glorious or bragging shew or setting forth” 
(Cooper). There are numerous other examples chiefly 
from Cicero. It is in this connection that Cooper regu- 
larly uses vaunt (v.8.), e.g., “institor, ... 8 marchaunts 
faitour, tnstitor eloquentie, a vaunter or setter forth of 
eloquence,” and it occurs in the same. way in the other L. 
dictionaries of the seventeenth century. A parallel word 
is proner, which, probably represents M.L. “ preconare, to 
play the crier” (Holyoak), from “ preco, crier, bellman.” 
Thus in this passage from Montaigne: “ Plutarque aime 
mieux que nous le tantions de son jugement que de son 


‘ savoir,” we can put louwions or prénions without altering 





the sense, ie., we can substitute one market metaphor 
for another. Surely French is more likely to have taken” 
an every-day Roman word which has exactly the sense of 


ring in ecclesiastical Latin into a common transitive verb. 
There remain the phonetic difficulties—{1) the form vanter 
instead of renfer, (2) Prov. and It. vantar(e). I do not 
know whether ranter or venter is older in F. (both occur), 
but by the twelfth century nasal a and nasal ¢ were 
undistinguishable, except in Norman (Nyrop); henee we 
get such doublets as punser, penser (pensare), and mod. F. 
tancer for O.F. tencier (*tentiare). The final triumph of 
vanter may be due to the learned word vanité (twelfth 
century), with which it would naturally be associated. 
This same influence seems to have acted on O.F. “ventos, 
vantos, bragging,” which is generally regarded as for 
*vanitosus, but which I would derive from “ventosus, windig, 
unbestindig; venteur, léger (Gesner), glorious, bragging, 
avaunting, light” (Cooper); another complication, Prov, 
and It. rantar(e) are, I suggest, aphetic forms of avantar(e), 
ie., they belong to the other verb (v.s.). Zevy has Prov. 
“avantare, ribmen, preisen.” Florio (1598) has “ avan- 
tare, to brag, to boast, to glorie, to crake, to vaunt,” 
“vantarsi, to boast, to bragge, to glorie, to vante, to crake.” 
As It. “rantaggio, advantage or ods” (Florio) certainly 
represents avantaggio, it would seem that vantare may be 
for avantare. Florio’s avantare is probably a mistake for 
avantarsi. When the N.E.D. reaches raunt, certain matters 
of detail and chronology in this note may have to be modi- 
fied, but I think I have given reasonable grounds for 
reconsidering the apparently simple genealogical tree of 
E. vaunt. E. W. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
General Meeting, November 18, 1909. 


Me. F. Enocx, F.1.8., exhibited a series of photographs 


of the movements of animals, on the screen, ‘and ‘con- ° 


tributed the following summary of his remarks :—“ Among 
the recent discoveries and improvements in scientific 
@ppliances connected with photography, the kinematc- 


gtaph stands out before all others, but it is a fact much — 


to be regretted that 90 per cent. of the films made. are for 
the simple amusement of the multitude. No doubt, as 
time goes on, naturalists will realise the immense value 
of the kinematograph in permanently registering move- 
ments of every kind of living creature, which can be shown 
time after time upon the screen. Every stage in the life- 
history of an insect can (with a good deal of trouble and 
patience) ‘be photographed with all the detail of living 
movements. During the past two years I have, with the 
invaluable assistance of Mr. A. Newman, taken a number 
of films showing the movements peculiar to certain larve 
of Lepidoptera, together with other insects, as well as 
those ewimming in their native element. Our first film 
shows a beetle crawling along a stem, using its antenne 
to feel its way along; a woodlouse also uses these organs 
or the same purpose; and a garden spider runs across so 
rapidly that the order in which its legs are used is quite 
lost in this instance. 


“Caterpillars of various species each show some pecu- 
liarity in their progression along a stem. That of an 
ermine moth, one of the familiar woolly-bear type, moves 
very hurriedly, so that the undulatory movement is most 
noticeable. Others, such as the larva of the puss moth, 
show greater caution in their movements; and that of. the 
elephant hawk-moth gives a good idea of dignified motion, 
the bringing up and setting down of the anal segment much 
resembling the action of the ponderous foot of the elephant. 
The strange appendages with which the larva of Stauropus 
fagi, the lobster moth, moves are all shown to advantage, 
especially the frying-pan appendage at the tail. As might 
be imagined, the undulatory movement of the ‘looper’ 
caterpillars is noticeable by its absence, owing to the fact 
that these larvm have no intermediate claspers, 50 necessi- 
tating the rapid drawing up of the anal claspers to the pro- 
legs, and so making the body into a loop. Films taken 
of aquatic insects such as the common water-beetle 
(Dytiscus), water-scorpion (Nepa cinerea), and the water- 
boatman (Noftonecta), all show the characteristic move- 
ment of the limbs. Perhaps the most interesting film is 
that showing a butterfly emerging from its chrysalis, as 
it first bursts open, gradually withdraws its legs, antenne, 
tongue, and body, followed by the wings, catches hold 
with its claws as the wings fall into position, and then, 
swayed to and fro by the wind, mysteriously develops until 
the wings attain their full size. 


“Passing from insects, an interesting film of two lizards 
engaged in a fierce struggle for the possession of a meal- 
worm, shows how they can plant their claws and throw 
each other over in the most approved fashion of wrestling. 
The film of swimming sticklebacks was produced by Mr. 
Newman ; and the last film, showing a tongueless frog from 
the Cape, catching and swallowing a worm, during which 

ration it makes a most comical use of its front legs and 
claws for pushing the worm into its mouth. I feel that 
attention ought to be called to Mr. Newman’s invention 
of a safety trough, which is inserted between the illumi- 
nant and film, which, being filled with water, prevents the 
film from becoming dangerously heated, so that it is 
possible to stop the apparatus at any point, when it is 
necessary to explain any special feature.” 


The first paper, on a new Tipulid subfamily, was by 
Mr. W. Wesché, F.R.M.8., communicated by Mr. J. Hop- 
kinson, F.I.8. The author briefly explained the salient 
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| points of his paper in the following statement :—‘ The flies 


which form this well-marked subfamily were first brought 
to my notice by Lieut.-Col. Winne Sampson, who had 
collected them in 8. Nigeria. The striking proboscis, 
more like the mouth-parts of the Culicide than of the 
Tipulide, at once marks them off from all other genera 
of the latter family, except Geranomyia. But though 
Geranomyia has greatly developed mouth-parts, they are 
quite different in type, the paraglossm being cleft, and the 
palpi, though single-jointed, being situated at the base of 
the labium, instead of at the tip, as is the case in the 
Ceratochiline. Col. Winne Sampson’s specimens were all 
mounted as preparations for the microscope, but I found 
five pinned, unnamed insects in the British Museum which 
had been collected by Dr. Graham in Ashanti, and which 
agreed with the Nigerian species as regards the trophi 
and peculiar antenng, but presented generic differences 
in the wing venation. This genus I have called 
Neoceratochilus, as the venation is less archaic in type than 
that of the other genus, which I name Ceratochilus, or 
horned or palped lip. The characters of the trophi, with 
the palpi inserted at the extreme end of the labium, is in 
some measure a proof of the thesis I enunciated some years 
ago, that the labial and maxillary palpi are both repre- 
sented in Diptera, and for the publication of which I am 
under obligations to the Linnean Society.” 

The second paper laid before the meeting was by Mr. 
James M. Brown, B.8c., communicated by Prof. A. 
Denny, F.L.S., and entitled “Freshwater Rhizopods from 
the Lake District.” The author stated that between 40 
and 50 species had been obtained from Sphagnum and 
sediment from tarns and lakes, amongst them some which 
had not been previously recorded as occurring in Britain, 
with one species new to science. After enumerating the 
forms found at certain localities, the author gives some 
critical remarks on some of the species obtained. Mr. 
John Hopkinson, who had brought for exhibition the 
series of coloured plates for the forthcoming volume of 
the late Mr. Cash’s enumeration of the British forms, 
spoke, lamenting the paucity of observers in this special 
field, and promising a rich harvest for any collector in 
new and unexplored districts. He also showed specimens 
under two microscopes. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
November 23, 1909. 


Tue secretary read a letter from Prof. William Ridgway, 
M.A., D.8c., correcting an error which had occurred in 
his paper on “The Differentiation of the Three Species 
of Zebras” (P.Z.S. 1909, p. 556). He had suggested that 
the type specimen of Ward’s zebra was the skin of an 
animal shot by Lord Delamere near Baringo, but he was 
now informed by Messrs. Rowland Ward that the specimen 
had been purchased in the flesh from Barnum and Bailey’s 
Menagerie. Dr. F. D. Welch, F.Z.8., exhibited photo- 
graphs of a male gayal (Bzbos frontalis) living in the 
Society’s Gardens, in which the lower halves of both fore 
and hind legs were almost entirely black instead of pure 
white as in the normal adult. Mr. William Bickerton, 
F.Z.8., M.B.O.U., exhibited a very remarkable series of 
lantern-slides illustrating the nesting haunts and habits 
of the five species of British nesting terns, of which he 
had made a special photographic study. Some of the 
slides showed the fully expanded wings of the birds when 
alighting after flight, and the pictures of the roseate terns 
were of special interest, being the only series ever take’ 
of this species within the British Isles. ; 
A paper was received from Mr. G. C. Shortridge, com- 
municated by Mr. Oldfield Thomas, F.R.8., F.Z.8., entitled 
“An Account of the Geographical Distribution of the 
Marsupials and Monotremes of South-West Australia, 
having special reference to the specimens collected during 
the Balston expedition of 1904-1907.” Dr. W. T. Calman, 
F.Z.8., communicated a paper by Mrs. E. W. Sexton, 
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entitled “Notes on some Amphipoda from the North Side 
of the Bay of Biscay.” The paper contained notes on the 
development of the females of certain Amphipeda, show- 
ing that structural modification continues even after 
sexual maturity is reached, and this may give rise to 
differences of so striking a character that earlier and later 
stages might easily be mistaken for distinct species. ‘This 
was illustrated by examples from the families Pleustida: 
and Eusiride. The secretary communicaced a paper by 
Lieut.-Col. J: M. Faweeit on “ Aberrations in Nymphaline 
from the Andaman Islands, and of Papiliv clytia trom 
Burma.” Mr. R. Lydekker presented a “Note on the 
Cetacean Sotalia borneénsis,” which contained a correction 
of his description of this species published in the Society's 
“ Proceedings” for 1901 (p. 88, pl. viii.). 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CENSORSHIP OF LITERATURE. 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Srr,—It is not considered good form to run down the efforts 
of anyone who is taking up some good work in the interests of 
humanity at large. But I venture to think that a good deal 
of misplaced approbation is being extended to the representatives 
of some half-dozen London lending libraries who have taken 
upon themselves the duties of the censor as applied to literature 
—chiefly in the form of novels, ‘Their attitude rather reminds 
one of Satan frowning at sin. Possibly they have made a 
little money in bygone days out of novels which they now wish 
to condemn. ‘As is well known, for some time past the novel 
business has been under a cloud. There have even been inter- 
views published in the Press designed to show that there was 
no money in novels, neither for writers nor publishers, because, 
forsooth, the libraries were taking fewer copics. Private indi- 
viduals had long ago ceased to buy 6s. novels, and very few 
booksellers stocked them in the ordinary way—excepting, we 
were told, the latest productions of Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, 
and one or two others. ; 

Novel-buying in bulk had been developed by the libraries as 
a fine art—“ special terms for quantities’ was the buyer's motto 
—and the result of an artificially fostered demand was that there 
ensued first a glut and then a slump. The libraries were sur- 
feited, and their readers having experienced (vicariously, of 
course) every kind of psychological and sexual excitement, had 
something in the nature of a relapse, and for a time could or 
would read no more fiction. The public, in fact, had lost its 
taste for plain, wholesome, literary faring ; novels ccased to b2 
read to any great extent; certain novelists went out of the 
business and turned their attention to upholstery, poultry 
farming and art, as a means of livelihood. ; 

Whilst all this has been happening to the young persons 
who have patronised the lending libraries, something has been 
happening to the “buyers ’’—those good men who are now, by 
their own nomination and election, the occupants of the jude- 
ment seat. Let the commercial gentlemen whose business it 
has been to sell novels in wholesale quantities to the libraries 
tell us the story of their experiences. It would open the eyes 
of the public as to what goes on behind the scenes in the trade 
departments of publishing. Harder bargains, reduced numbers, 
and smaller prices have been the rule. Some books have been 
rejected altogether, not because they were immoral. or below a 
certain literary standard, but because the publishcr refused 
to take less than a certain price. No matter how much your 
book costs you to produce; no matter if it is three or five times 
the length of an ordinary 6s. novel—the librarian does not. budge 
from his attitude ; he will take so many copies of the latest 6s. 
popular novel, if you will let him have them at 3s. less his 
usual, or unusual, discount. Perhaps he will also stipulate 
that you spend so much of your 3s.—say, 1s.—in advertising 
your book in some way which he will kindly suggest—it may 
be in his paper, in his catalogue. or on his signboards and hoard- 
ings. 

When these things are known to have been done by the 
libraries, and to have been a source of trouble to publishers. it 
is not difficult to arrive at the real reason for some of the 
librarians banding themselves together. They wish to scrutinise 
for mutually protective business purposes every offer which 
may be put before them in future. The object is entirely 
personal and mercenary. It is not in the interests of morality, 
or of literature, but in their own pecuniary interests— the 
interest of a “ring”? of book-buyers. Jt is high time that some 
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| clescr s-rutiny were exercised over the lighter forms of fiction 
! pablishel; but that scrutiny should be by an independent 
j authority—uot by a committee uf Publishers, or Authoss, er 
' even of Librarians. 
| As a matter of fact a very good safeguard already cxints ; 
| but it has never been put into effective operation. 1 refer to 
' publishers themselves and the high value they inlividually set 
on their good name and reputation, Many of our publishers 
{ would not bring out a doubtful book under any circumstances. 
' Some others would publish anything to make a profit; they 
‘ inake no secret—as Tue Acapemy has often pointed out—of their 
ubjewt i going into publishing. ‘They are in it for money- 
making. These are the firms whose books respectable librarians 
and bouksellers should abs.lutely taboo. A policy of exclusion 
: on these lines by librarians and booksellers woul: rid the market 
cf its objectionable features in the course of one season. his 
pelicy I commend to those chiefly concerned. 

In the meantime I do not suppose for one moment that any 
self-respecting publisher will agree to the dictatorial and im- 
proper requests put forward by a ring of buyers. 


Degember 6, 1909. 
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THE ANTESOCIALIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


! To the Editor of Tue AcapeMy. 


Sree Will you kindly favour me with space in your corre 
columns to make public what I consider to be rather 
ty which is being 





spoundens 
an unsnitigated procedure on the part of a socie 
financed by public funds? ; 

J xefer to the society which gues by the name of the Ante 
Sovialist Union of Great Britain. In the month of Sepiember 
the Union made a special public appeal for candidates te be 
trained as “speakers,” and I believe some 2,000 applications 
were made, from which number a suitable selection was mate. 
' Now, as one of the selected candidates, who, 1 must rather 
innocently own, imagined he was joining a society for the 
training of “speakers,” 1 was very much surprised. during 
the course of attendance, to discover the fact that the said 
Union existed, not so much for training speakers, as for 
cramming ignorant folks with particular anti cialistic ideas. 
This, if it did not cause me to make any objective movement, 
was a wholly unsatisfactory exposure of profession, especially 
as I had not connected myself with the society as an ignoramus, 
but as an experienced writer and critic of Necialistic fallacies, 
ethical and economic. : 

However, as the majority of members attending possessed 
no knowledge of the subjects dealt with, I considered such 
a provess of intellectual cram might perhaps be justified, and 
patiently awaited the time for the legitimate part of the busi- 
ness to be put into operation, namely, the speaking, as apart 
from the cramming methods. I waited with much patience, 
and was finally rewarded by the receipt of a double sheet of 
foulscap, giving me detailed information of the following reso- 
lutions, which were made, so IT was told, owing to vertarn 
unpleasant confliction which had arisen through ° favouritisqn, 

j 1. That a test examination was to be held. 
: 2. That the Editor of the Daily Afail had gre. 
accepted the office, and was to act as one of the judyrs. 

3. That prizes ranging from £10 downwarls were t¢ 
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given, 

Certainly, virtue was to have its reward; but, alas: for Dev 
part, I could no longer remain virtuous. My patience had 
already been dangerously strained by the process of Anti 
Socialistic incubation. This other procedure was too much 
of a joke, especially the consequences of delivering an Anti 
Socialistie speech in the critical presence of such a commanding 
authority as the Editor of the Daily Mail, without mentioning 
the further terrible ordeal one might further experience in 
receiving, Maybe, a ten pound note. : : 

But my reason for seeking the publication of this letter is net 
to ventilate any personal grievance, for the matter is too ser.cus. 
The Anti-Socialist Union has command of public moneys, fer 
the expressed purpose of training “speakers.” The following 
questions. therefore, deserve answering :— 

i 1. What has intellectual or mental inaptitude t+ 
i with ¢locutionary or vocal inaptitude? 

i 2. How long has the Editor of the Daily Mail held the 
peation of a public judge of a publicly suppe ted 
institution ? 

3. Why does the Anti-Nosialist Union attack tyranny in 
the form of “Socialism,” and exercise it in the form af 
an arbitrary money prize competition ? 
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THE ATHENZUM AND WATSON’S POEMS. VERSE 
To the Editor of THE AcaDEMY. Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm. MTMlustrated by Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen. T. N. Foulis. 2s. 6d. net. 


Dear Sin,—I am indebted to the Atheneum for some kind 
reviews of my own poems, and I am an ardent admirer of 
William Watson’s work; nevertheless, I write to thank you 
for your exposure of the insincerity or foolishness of the review 

“of Watson's last volume which appeared in the columns of the 

Atheneum, Such false, foolish criticism is growing far too 
.common, and in the name of poetry, and common sense, and 
sincerity, and sanity, it should be exposed. If poetry is to 
flourish, criticism must be honest and competent, and the 
‘foolish review you quote was certainly either dishonest or 
incompetent. 

For twenty years I have ardently admired Watson’s work, 
but I must confess, as every true lover of poetry must, that 
his last volume was unworthy of his great genius. M. 
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Magazine; The Churchman’s Year Book and Encyclopedia, 
1910; The Antiquary; School World; Deutsche Rundschaw ; 
Popular Magazine; Scotia; Harper's Magarine; Mercure 
de France; Revue Bleue: Journal of ‘the Royal Colonial 
Institute; The Author; Christmas Bookseller; The Writers’ 
and Artists’ Year-Book, 1910; The Englishwoman's Year- 
Book, 1910; Who's Who, 1910; Who's Who Year-Book, 
1910; Almanach Hachette. 1910; The Dawn of Day; 
M.A.B.; The Bibelot; People’s Magazine; Putnam's 
Magazine; The Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireard. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


French Cathedrals, Monasteries and Abbeys, and Sacred Sites of France. 
Mr. & Mrs. P ennell With 183 Ilustrations from Drawings by JoserpH PenneLt. Price 20s. net; 
post free, 20s. 6d. 


H A Beau Sabreur. Maurice de Saxe, Marshal of France, His Loves, His Laurels 
W. R. H. Trowbridge en! His Times. (1696-1750.) With 39 Illustrations. 188, net ; post free, 15s. 5d. 














Guido Biagi Beni ase manners OC Oe eee eer eo 
Madame Duclaux TiS eepen Ueemlt eea ee  e t 
Madame de Bunsen. ee ee ener a en ucts box Ges 43850. 
Jessie White Mario Te BINH of Modern sey. reed it alter Mlustations ae, 60 net post 


free, 128. 11d. 
A Literary History of the English People. Vol. III. From the Renaissance 
J. J. Jusserand to the Civil War. Part II. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 128. 6d. net; . 
post free, 12s rid. 


F, W. Hackwood inns 2s Dr es Curtoes neat ee 
George Renwick ao ocr RILGS ey Uusestoes’ son: 64 net}. port es, 108 100 
Guy H. Scholefleld — *y,eauent sy Hinton: Jeareel nownie sey te A 
Maud F. Davies ee a HMI S With x Map end 6 Mlvetaonn, “aon 62.465 peo 


free, 10s. 11d. 


ANN VERONICA. By H.G. WELLS. 68. 


ga 





Aftee Death—What ? Spiritistic Phenomena and their Interpretations. Pro- - 
Cesare Lombroso fusely Illustrated. ros. net ; post free, ros. $d. 
Rev. R. F. Horton Great Issues. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 7s. 6d.net; post free, 7s. 11d. ; 
L Rudaux How to Study the Stars: Astronomy with Small Telescopes and the Naked 
* Eye. With 79 Illustraticns. 5s. net; post frec, 5s. 4d. 
E. L. Lowes Chats en Old Silver. A Handbook for Collectors. With a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 64 other full-page plates. 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 
Rev. E. J. Hardy How to be Happy though Civil: A Book of Manners. By the Author of “ How 


z . to be Happy though Married.” 5s. net ; post free, 5s. 4d. 
W. Rickmer Rickmers ski-ing for Beginners and Mountaineers. With about 72 full-page Ilustra- 


tions and many diagrams. 4s. 6d. net ; post free, 4s. 10d. E 


Robert M. Macdonald THE sEcRET OF THE SARGASSO. A Story of Present-day Science, Invention 


and Adventure for Boys. Ilustrated. 55. post free. 


Robert M. Macdonald Chillagoe Charlie. A Dashing Adventure Story for Boys. Illustrated. 5s. 
post free. 


Alfred Perceval Graves The Irish Fairy Book. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations in - 
Red and Black. 6s. post free. 


N athaniel Hawthorne Tanglewood Tales. With 4 Coloured Plates and go Illustrations in Black and. ~ 


Red, by Witty Pocany. 6s. post free. 


Arthur Kelly The Rosebud and other Tales. With zo Coloured Illustrations by WattER 
CRAXE. 68. het; post free, 6s. 4d. : 
Novels By H. ve Vere Stacpoote, FRANK Butten, Irvinc BacnE Lier, &c. 6s. each. 


4 Contains full particulars, with specimen Illustrations of the above-mentioned and : 
Illustrated Xmas List  “‘nany other delightful books. 


OM A B ” (Mainly About Books.) An Illustrated Magazine full of interest to book-lovers. ; 
RaACRTY Annual Subscription to Readers of “ THE Acavemy,” 18. post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 
a a I TI 
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THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 
COPE & FENWICK. | 


A Tract for the Churches. 


very Churchman should order 
_a Copy of this Pamphlet. 


At all Booksellers—except 
Smith's—6d. net. 
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“SCORPIO.” 


- « , .. He prides himself on the fact that he ts a hard and terrible 
hitter. Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can 
put @ wicxea man ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet in pretty m ‘ch the same way that 
a prize-fighter pute his opponent to sleep with a Gnished blow. And not only 
does mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetorlal fist, but he 
believes alse in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book ts decorated with 
an angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort * Scorpio.’ 
So that when we look to the fair pa-e itself we know what toexpect. Norare 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner goes to the opera. Belng a good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet ab vutit, the which, however, he calls‘ ‘The Devil 8 
Tlorseshoe.” We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom {t may concern ;— 
‘A fecund sight for a philosapher— 

Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare— 

That gem-bedizen'd “ horse-shoe " a: th’ Opera, 

Replete w.th costly bags and matrons fair ! 

His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 

His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! 


Figuratively 






DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordina COFFEE. 


THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 











PRICE THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


Inland, 15s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 


This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
THE ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, W.C. 


To, 








Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 


. 
months. enclose remittance va'ue 
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Address 
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upeaking, we (Palmetto Pres) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps for 
the force of a Jobn L. Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing to the latter's linpertinent comments upon’sh 


(Delivered, post-patd on receipt of two dollara, by registered mail, to PALMETTO Press, Koanuake Raplis, North Carolina, 








By J. A. CHALONER 


‘Yo Mammon there do they their homage pay: 

Spangl'd with jewels, sating, silks and lace, 

Grones wuose old bosoms in thelr corsets creak : 

Beldames whose slightest gla‘.ce would fright a horse; 
Gams -when they speak one hears th: grave-moie syueak — 
Theis escorts prrvenus ot feature course. 

A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 

Rat. apite of them, the music's very nice.’ 

“Here you have whips, seurpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance. 
The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a Cechnica! or a 
sentimental point of view. but [thas poluts, Henley might have plumed htaself 
on that be about the creaking corsets, and the last line, a four de forec in its way, 
reminds us of the withering lronieso Byron. It is only falr w Mr. Coalouer 
to add that not all bis sonnets are concerned with back flaying. . . . Some 
of them show 1! derer e:notions proper tua poet. Wellke him best. how- 
ever, in his ch reas metrival brulser. 2. . [lis book te well worth 
powessinz.”--The Academy, Augtiot 8th, 1908. S 
a4 the champion of Shakespeare's memory, anu len tn, woth 
peare, 

S.A.) 




























The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN_APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the C’ntenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Oiney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum, he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Mascems Olney, Bucks, to whom Contritutions should be 
addressed. 













STANLEY PAUL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE DAUPHINES OF fFRANGE. Franc 


Hamu, Author of Famous French Salons,” etc. In demy 8v0, handsome 
cloth gilt, with gilt top, With a phot .gravure frontispiece and 16 full-pa 38 
illustravions. 16a. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 


A.J. ANDERSON, Second edition. Demy 8vu, cloth gilt. With a photo- 
gravcre frontispiece and 16 full-page illustrations on art paper. 108 Gd, net. 


MODERN ARTISTS. Caristiay Brixtox. In on: 


large 4!0 volume, handsomely bound. Sixty half-tone Hlustrations, with 
Lint, inciuding 4 coloured plates and 1 photogravure. C1 sth, 25s, net. 


A CHILD’S QUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. 


HELEN A. CLARKE. In cloth gilt, illustrated, 400 Pages, 58. net. 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO PICTURES. Cranes 


H. Cargin. In cloth gilt, 253 pages, illustrated, 64. net. 


WOMAN IN MUSIC. Gerorce P. Upron. In small 


crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. Gd. net; Persian yapp g It (boxed), 53. net, 


BALLADS OF BRAVE WOMEN. Arrrep H. 


MILES. Large crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net; cloth gilt, 1s. 61. het.; paste 
grain gilt (boxed), 3s, net; Persiau yapp, gilt top (boxed), 48. net. 


DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Monologues, Duologues, Dialogues, and Playlets fur liame and Platform 
use. Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. In crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net; cloth 
gilt, 1s, 6d. pet ; paste grain gilt (boxed), 83. net; Persian yapp gilt (boxed), 
4e. net. = 


ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH 
POTTERY. J. F. BLackeR. With about 400 line and half-to.c iustra- 
tions. In large cron 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, net, 

Author of' 


QUANTITIES.  Grorce Srepnensoy, 
“Estimating,” etc. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 74. 6d. net. 

THE FIRST FAVOURITE RECITER. Edited 

by ALFRED Mitxs, Crown 4to, Gd, net. 


HOME OCCUPATION FOR BOYS AND. 


GIRLS, Barta JOHNSON. Sail 8vo, cloth. 2s. net. 


HOW TO TRAIN CHILDREN. Euwa Cucncomayx 
Hewitt. Smal! 8vo, cloth. 2s. net. 

YOUR HEALTH! (A Book of Bright Toasts.) 
With coloured i}justrations on each page. 18m. 2s. net. 


PHASES, MAZES AND GRAZES OF LOVE 


(ae the Title in.iicates). . With coloured illustrations by CLARA ELSENE 
PECK. leno. 2e, net, 












































STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's Inn, Lsndon. 
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Fy 2*** SOTHERAN & Cco., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





To WRITERS OF POETRY AND 
BELLES-LETTRES.—THE ADELPHI 
Press, LYp., 11, Adam Street, W.C., are pre- 
pared to consider MSS. for Publication, and 
to undertake all forms of literary business. 


E Tr, BOTTOM 
° BOOKSELLERS, &c. 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 


“A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


59, FICCADILLY, W. 





& oO., 








“RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality: zen Illustrated Books of the 

Kighteenth Century and Modern French EDITi:ONS 

DE LUXE. 

»” Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 

‘atalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 








BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. 
Re W. J. BLUNDELL, Deceased. 
Removed for Convenience of Sale from CROSBY 
HALL, CROSBY. 
4 hor FIRST PART of the Contents of this 
OLD HISTORIC MANSION will be offered for 
Sale by Auction by 


JOHN R OWEN, 

On WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 
16th, 16th, and 17th DECEMBER next, commencing 
at Eleven a.m. prompt, at the LAW ASSOCIATION 
ROOMS, COOK STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Amongst other articles briefly comprised are :— 

JEWELLERY. 

Gold gem rings, brooches, lockets, pendants, bracelets, 
necklets, valuable gold-mounted medallions, watches, 
chains, and pendants, and a large miscellaneous collec- 
tion. SILVER. 

Valuable antique centre-pieces and table decorations, 

Coriothian column candlesticks, teapots, trays, entrée 

dishes, hot-water 


basins and cream jugs, cruets (table wnd treakfast), 
silver-hahdted cutlery, cake baskets, apostle spoons, 
patch and comfit boxes (part in enamel), spoons, forke, 
and all table accessories of various periods. 

PLALE. 

Old Sheffield complete set of cutlery and plated ware 
in oak cabinet, fish, dessert, aud fruit sets in cases, and 
all requisites for a webl-appowte? mansion. 

CHIN 


Very valuable examples of Satsuma and Imari vases 
and plaques, Dresden and Sdvres figures and vases, 
chocolate cups, Chelsea, Crown, and Bloor Derby tea 
and dinner ware, Wedgwood, Coalport, Oriental, Daven- 
port, Mortlock, ‘and other examples from all the most 


famous factories and hee periods. 
I 


JASS. 
A ruby Mortlock vase; 5ft. 6hin. in height ; Bohemian | 


tazzas, diamond-cut service comprising decanters, finger 
bowls, &c. ; cut finger bowls, ice dishes and plates, silver- 
mounted cut frostad and engraved goblets, Black Forest 
and damascened Venetian flsgons and perfume bottles, 
and all necessary tumblers, ines, ligueur glasses, custard 
cups, &c. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mezzotint etchings, bed and table 
and sundry housebold necessaries. 
The above will be on view at the Law Association 
Rooms, 14, Cook Street, Liverpool, on ‘Tuesday, Decem- 


linen, crockery, 


dishes and covers, pedestal, spirit and | 
other lamps, tea caddies, silver and tortoise-shell sugar | 


ber 14th, from 11 to 4 o'clock. 
only, which will be charged 

one person, Farther particulars, and information can 
be obtained on application to the Auctioneer, #45, Dale 
Street, Liverpool (Tel. 7585 gmp Se from Messrs. 
Guscotte, Wadham, Bradbury, and Tigkell, Solicitors, 
No. 19, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.c. 


HE LITTLE SALON 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings). 
No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once. 
Write DIRECTOR, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 


IDYLLS OF GREECE - 4/6 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. (By Mail 5/-) 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & Co., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


proces OUT - OF - PRINT 
| and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
/SUPPLIED. The most expert ook finder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature. of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books [ A cating 9303 want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilization ; Passing of Empires; Struggle 
| of Nations, 3 vols., £3 15s., for-45s. Bantholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer. British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
inet, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
| and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


Py aw Peres promptly and 

accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
| Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
| Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
| biton, S.W. 


Admission by catalogues 
for at 1s. each, to admit 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 


6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. §. appears each week. Also List 


Received. 


“SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 









G. The December 















‘ net, is a Christmas Number of 
4 Christmas Books. It contains 
% a large selection, from which 
3 you can choose yours; as, for 
: instance, “ My Summer in 
: London,” a volume singularly 
suited, by reason of its fine 
i photographs, as a Christmas 
i gift-book from London. The 


December 










err hh apes: 


other illustrations, 







“ Book 
Monthly,’’ now on. sale, 6d. 


“ Book Monthly ~ 
also has a perfect gallery of 
Christmas pictures and many 
It is pub- 
lished by Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co., Stationers’ Hall Crt. London. 


of Books 





MOTORING, HORSE 


Twelve Months 
Six Months ... 
Three Months 





Six Months ... 
Three Months 













“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


“Che County Gentleman § Cand § Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RAGING, 


INC, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
AT HOME. 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 
Twelve Months .. £1 10 6 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 

- Hr 8 O. (Ordinary Issue.) 

we «0 14:0 

. 0 7 o| Twelve Months ... 41170 
Six -Moaths -~ 0186 
Three Months .. 0 93 


Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing: Offices : 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, wy. | 














(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


PRICE SIXPENCE 


AND DOG BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 


——_—— 








The above rates include all 
Special Numbers. 


O15 3 
o79 
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Published by The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


LONDON: (Paternoster Square), Felling-on-Tyne, New York. and Me‘bourne. 


The “Contemporary Science Series. 


To-day’s Additions: 
THECRIMINAL. New & Enlarged Edition. 470 pp. Havelock Ellis. 63. 
HYPNOTISM. New and Enlarged Edition. 628 pages. Dr. Moll 6s. 
MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 520 pages, ©. A. Keane, D.Sc. 6s. 


Crown &vo0, Cloth, 6s. and 8s. 64. each. 


(CHILD, THE.— Chamberlain, APPARITIONS AND THOUGHT- 





COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. — 
Morgan. 


DEGENERACY: ITS’ CAUSES, 
SIGNS, etce.—Talbot. 


DIGESTION. THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF.— Gillespie. 


EVOLUTION IN ART.— Haddon. 


EVOLUTION OF. MODERN CAPI- . 


TALISM, THE.— Hobson. 
EVOLUTION OF SEX, 
Geddes and Thomson. 


EUROPEAN FAUNA, THE HISTORY 
OF THE.—Schar ff. 


EARTHQUAKES, A STUDY OF 
RECENT.—C. Davison. 


GERM-PLASM, THE.—Weismann. 
GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY. 
— Karl von Zittel. 


HALLUCINATIONS AND 
SIONS.—Parish. 


THE. — | 


ILLU- | 
' ORIGINS OF INVENTION, THE. 


MAKING OF CITIZENS, THE.— | 


R. E. Hughes. 
MAN AND WOMAN.—Ellis. 


MEDITERRANEAN RACE, THE.— 


Sergi. 

MORALS: A TREATISE ON THE 
PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL 
BASES OF ETHICS.—Duprat. 


NEW PSYCHOLOGY, THE.—Scrip- 
ture, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS, 
THE.—Ribot. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, THE. 
—Starbuck. 


RACES OF MAN, THE.—Deniker. 
RELIGION, THE STUDY OF.— 
Jastrow. 


LONDON: 





TRANSFERENCE, — Podmore, 
BACTERIA AND THEIR- PRO- 
DUCTS.—Woodhea",. 
EDUCATION, AND HEREDITY.— 
Guyau. 
EVOLUTION 
Sutton. 
EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE, THE. 
— Letou: neau. 
GROWTH OF 
Donaldson. 
INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS, THE. 
—Houssay. 
MAN OF GENIUS, THE.—Lombroso. 
MANUAL TRAINING,.—Woodward. 
MODERN METEOROLOGY.— 
Waldo. 
ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS, THE.— 
Taylor. 


AND DISEASE.— 


THE BRAIN.— 


—Mason. 

PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRES- 
SLON.— Mantegazza. 

PRIMITIVE FOLK.— Reclus. 

PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT.-— Letourneau. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS,.— 
Sykes. 

SANITY AND INSANITY.—Mercier. 

SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES, THE. 
—Hartland. 

SLEEP : Its Physiology, Pathology, 
and Hygiene.—Manacéine. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN 
BRITAIN, THE.—Gomme. 


VOLCANOES: PAST AND PRESENT. 
—Hull. 


Published by The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING cO., 


(Paternoster Square), Felling-on-Tyne, New York, and Melbourne. 
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SONNETS. By Lord ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not previously been 

published in book form. ‘Jhey include Lord Alfred Douglas's recent work in 

“The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 
as. 6d. net. 


















“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richucss and simplicity, both in the similes 
uscd and tn the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which ts no small part 
| of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douelas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, | 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally | 
| deserve quotation.” | 
i The SCOTSMAN says: 

t “Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings npon 
| everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their a 
pure merils so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ { 
This isa high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, tt is safe to call them poetry, 
| ‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitler sorrow as to feeling, an \ 
caquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by wav of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 

“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred D.uglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 


| ji a Shate:perean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and ' 





. The DAILY TELEGRAPH says ° 


























sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” i 

















IN PREPARATION 
LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH REVIEW 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Ir has come to our knowledge that certain of our readers 
have been surprised and pained by the prominence which 
we gave in THe AcapEmy to the report of the proceedings 
arising out of the action brought by Mr. Manners Sutton 
against Mr. Crosland, the assistant Editor of this paper. 
They argue that Taz Acapemy is a literary paper devoted 
to the interests of the highest literature, and that the 
publication of proceedings in a criminal court are entirely 
outside the range of a literary journal. This action, they 
contend, has nothing to do with literature, or even with 
journalism; it is merely a private quarrel between two 
people. If this account of the matter were really the true 
one we should certainly not have troubled our readers with 
a condensed report of the proceedings, but as a matter cf 
fact the whole business has a great deal more to do with 
literature than our readers imagine. The case being still, 
nominally at any rate, sub judice, we are unable at the 
present juncture to enter into further details. But surely 
we are entitled to expect from people who appreciate THE 
Acapemuy sufficiently to buy it and read it every week, 
that they should have a little patience and a little confi- 
dence in the good sense of those who are responsible for 
the contents of the paper. We are not in the habit, in this 
office, of committing ourselves to any course of action with- 
out serious and well-reasoned thought, and when we took 
the unusual course of inserting in Tux AcapgMy an account 
of these proceedings we did so for a definite purpose, the 
full import of which we are not at present at liberty to 
reveal to our readers. 


Mr. John Murray certainly has the best of the argument 
with Mr. Gosse on the subject of improper books which 
has been carried on in the columns of the Times. As he 
points out, the circulating libraries “ cannot prevent a book 
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from being published, sold, or circulated. All that they 
can do is to decline to purchase a book which they regard 
as improper. They are free to purchase or not, as they 
may decide in each case; and in declining to do so, for the 
cause assigned, they do not act for their private profit, but 
rather the reverse, as scandalous books frequently have a 
very large sale.” Mr. Murray is perfectly right, and Mr. 
Gosse’s fears as to the possible suppression of some such 
book of importance equal to that of “The Origin of 
Species” are really ridiculous. It does not, as Mr. 
Gosse appears to imagine, require a man of profound intel- 
lect and exceptional critical judgment to distinguish 
between a foul book and a book dealing with the real facts 
of life in a legitimate manner. Any ordinary decent-minded 
man of average intelligence can do it. The same attempt 
to obscure the simple issue was made by Mr. Robert 
Hichens, in a letter which appeared in last Sunday’s 
Observer. Mr. Hichens professes to be apprehensive lest 
the novelist of the future should be reduced to writing only 
such books as can be read by very young girls. It is 
quite certain that any such test would immediately prove 
fatal to Mr. Hichens. But, as a matter of fact, no one in 
his senses dreams of imposing such a test. All the real 
facts of life, including adultery and the rest of it, are legiti- 
mate subject matter for the novelist. For instance, who 
has ever dreamed of objecting to “ David Copperfield” as an 
immoral book on the ground that one of its most important 
features is the account of the seduction and betrayal of 
Little Emily, or, to take an example of a modérn book by 
a French author, “Le Disciple,” by Paul Bourget. Any- 
one who has read this book must know that it is essentially 
a moral book, in spite of the nature of its subject matter. 
Everything, of course, depends on the way the subject is 
treated, and the only object of the Circulating Libraries is 
to try and prevent unscrupulous publishers from palming 
off on to the unsuspecting public ill-written and nauseating 
essays in pornography under the guise of fiction or 
“ philosophy.” 

It is rather curious that Mr. John Murray, holding the 
views that he does on this subject, should have gone out of 
his way ostentatiously to withdraw his advertisements from 
the only paper in London which has done anything at all 
during the last two years to bring about the suppression 
of improper books. As our readers know, it was Tux 
Acapguy which, unsupported by any single other journal 
and in the face of every kind of ridicule and discourage- 
ment, by sheer persistency brought about the suppression 
of “The Yoke.” When the police proceeded’ against Mr. 
John Long, and compelled him to give up all the copies 
of this book to be burnt, neither the Saturday Review nor 
the Atheneum nor the Spectator had a word to say on the 
subject which could, by any possible means, have been 
construed into anything like censure of Mr. John Long. 
In fact, if our memory serves us right, they were absolutely 
dumb about the whole business. And the same applies to 
the “ great dailies” and the evening newspapers. Yet our 
three weekly contemporaries and the aforesaid dailies and 
weeklies continue to receive the blesstd patronage of Mr. 
John Murray (and for the matter of that Mr. John Long 
too) in the matter of advertisements. Let not Mr. Murray 
deceive himself into thinking that we are pining for s 
return of his favours. Nothing of the kind. We have 
announced that we will not accept his advertisements, and 
that we do not wish to receive his books, and to this an- 
nouncement we adhere. But we are entitled to express 
our surprise at the attitude towards THz AcapEmy taken 
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by.Mr. Murray, and to inquire whether it is altogether 
strictly consistent with his much advertised burning zeal 
to restrict the sale of improper books. We should advise 
Mr. John Murray to consult “ our Mr. Farquharson” or his 
conscience, on whichever of these two entities he places 
the most reliance. 


A new monthly publication called The Thrush is pub- 
lished ‘by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The first half of 
the magazine, consisting of thirtyeight pages, is given 
over to modern contemporary verse by twenty-one different 
authors, and it is prefaced by an introductory note by the 
editor, who is understood to be Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. 
We quote the first paragraph from this note :— 


The prevailing spirit of apathy with regard to poetry 
is no justification for its entire neglect by the enlight- 
ened few who possess the taste and culture to appre 
ciate it, and, above all, souls which are susceptible to 
its influence; on the contrary, if works of art and 
inspiration in literature are to survive the stultifying 
conditions of modern life every effort must be made 
to combat the existing tendency towards superficiality, 
to discover and make permanent the particular beau- 
ties which are latent in every age, and to turn change 
to progress by eliciting thence a continual enrich- 
ment of intellectual and ethical resources. 


“The prevailing spirit of apathy with regard to poetry 5 
exists only in the mind of Mr. Hueffer, who evidently con- 
siders that he is one of the “enlightened few who possess 
the taste and culture to appreciate it.” The real truth is 
that there is no apathy with regard to good poetry among 
the public. Good poetry is eagerly looked for and in- 
tensely appreciated by a vast mass of English-speaking 
people. The trouble lies not in the dearth of good poetry 
or the apathy of the public, but in the utter inability of the 
average editor to distinguish between poetry and doggerel. 


We have carefully and conscientiously read through the 
whole of the poetry contained in The Thrush, and we can 
vouch for the fact that it does not include one single piece 
of fine poetry; while a great proportion of it is the 
sheerest doggerel. Lest our readers should think that we 
are exaggerating, we quote two stanzas from a “ poem,” 
taken at random from the collection. It is called “To 
Portia” :— 


Yo Gods of Ancient Rome, what gorgeous homage had ye, 
When lordly Brutus raised his lordly head, 
And cried aloud with all his being lifted to ye: 

“@ods! make me worthy of this noble wife.” 


Ye Women of all time, what splendid tribute had ye, 

That day when Brutus cried with soul afire, 

Lifting rapt eyes to her, a very queen among ye: 
“@ods! make me worthy of this noble wife!” 


Our readers will observe that this extraordinary effusion 
is without rhyme or rhythm, and has no more claim to be 
called a poem than, say, the contents bill of an evening 
newspaper. The sentiment of it is, no doubt, admirable, as 
far as it goes. But poetry is not made by admirable senti- 
ment set forth in lines beginning with capital letters, as 
Mr. Hueffer appears to imagine. If poetry really consisted 
of this sort of thing, it would be no wonder if the public 
regarded it in a spirit of apathy, and for our part we shall 
be very much surprised if The Thrush ever attains to 8 
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bona fide circulation of a hundred copies over and above 
the “cultivated few” who contribute to its dismal pages. 


In a recent issue of the Saturday Review there appeared 
a long letter by Mr. Frank Harris, on the subject of his 
book, “The Man Shakespeare and His Tragic Life Story.” 
With the general subject of the letter, which consists of a 
reply to certain criticisms made in the Saturday Review, we 
are not at present concerned. We have not yet read Mr. 
Harris’s book, though we have read portions of it as they 
appeared from time to time in the Saturday Review some 
years ago. At that time we remember to have been favour- 
ably impressed with them, and we propose to purchase a 
copy of the book and give it a mature consideration in the 
near future, Mr. Harris’s publishers having for some reason 
or the other failed to send us a copy for review. There 
is only one sentence in Mr. Harris’s letter to the Saturday 
Review upon which we cannot resist commenting. Here 
it is: —“ Already the baser representatives of the Noncon- 
formist conscience have not scrupled to impute to me the 
erotic mania which I lay to Shakespeare’s charge at a cer- 
tain definite crisis of his life.” Mr. Harris must really 
reflect that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. If Mr. Harris, hundreds of years after Shake- 
speare’s death, considers that he has a right to construct 
out of Shakespeare’s dramatic and lyrical works 
the theory that he was at any period of his life 
an erotic maniac, he cannot complain if the same 
process is applied to himself and his own written 
words. For our own part we need hardly say that 
such attempts to reconstruct the lives of writers from 
the contents of their dramatic, fictional, or poetical output 
appear to us to be futile and misleading. Any reconstruc- 
tion or analysis of the works of Shakespeare which leads 
to the conclusion that he was at any time of his existence 
an erotic maniac is, on the face of it, open to the strongest 
suspicion. As we have said before, we shall deal with 
the matter more fully in a future issue of THe ACADEMY, 
and in the meanwhile we will only note that Mr. Harris 
in another part of his letter to the Saturday Review makes. 
the extraordinary assertion that “Shakespeare’s sonnets 
show extravagant sensuality.” ‘Needless to say, they do 
nothing of the kind, and the state of mind of anyone who 
can seriously suggest such a thing is not exactly an enviable 
one. 


Wonderful are the works of Coe and Cadbury! Wonder- 
ful are the methods of third-rate Belfast journaliste who 
adopt honourable names to which they have no valid or 
pretended title! In a world of wonders we think the Star 
is really the most wonderful sporting journal in existence. 
It is simply full of wonders, but nothing is quite so wonder- 
ful as its sense of honour, chivalry, and good teste. As 
an example of the Star’s wonderful appreciation of these 
qualities, we commend to our readers’ notice a leading 
article which appeared in Friday’s issue purporting to 
deal with Mr. Chamberlain. THe Acapemy holds no brief 
for Mr. Chamberlain, but, on the contrary, regards a large 
number of that statesman’s acts with the profoundest dis- 
satisfaction. Still, Mr. Chamberlain, as we all know, has 
been for two years an invalid, and until we opened Friday’s 
issue of the Star we were under the impression that even 
Radical leader-writers would not “butcher” a sick man, 
who for all practical purposes has permanently retired 
from the political arena, to raise a guffaw or excite 
animosity amongst the peculiar class of sportsmen who 
subscribe to Messrs, Coe and Cadbury’s journals. 


This is the way in which the Star sees fit to write about 
Mr. Chamberlain :— 


The House of Lords obeys his ukase. The pivotal 
fact in this fight is that the rejection of the Budget 
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was secured by an order from Highbury. Until Mr. 
Chamberlain wrote the fatal letter urging the Lords 
to “force a General Election,” nobody believed that 
the Lords would smash the Constitution in order to 
gratify what Mr. Balfour has taught us to call Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “pet vanity.” That letter settled the 
fate of the Budget and the fate of the Lords. 


It is strange that the peace and security of a great 
nation should be at the mercy of a political gambler. 
But will anybody deny that Food Taxes and Trade 
Taxes would never have been made a plank in the 
Tory programme if Mr. Chamberlain had not issued his 
orders to his satraps? Further, would he have dared 
to attack Free Trade if the South African war had not 
left him and his allies in political bankruptcy? The 
war was 4 gambler’s throw in which the gambler lost 
his stakes. Tariff Reform is another gambler’s throw 
in which the gambler is gambling with the bread of 
the people. The man who gambled with lives in South 
Africa is now gambling with livesin the British Isles. 
If he wins, the multitudinous poor will die, as our 
soldiers died on the veldt. The man who decreed war 
will have decreed starvation. 


There is something very tragic in the spectacle pre- 
sented by the Tory party in this fateful crisis. It is 
led, not by its natural Tory leaders. Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lansdowne have never shown any love for Food 
‘Taxes and Trade Taxes. The Tory party is led to-day 
‘dy the Giant Despair who sits in malignant impotence 
in his cave, and rages against the strength of 
Liberalism. Yes, Mr. Chamberlain is the Giant 
Despair of the Revolution. He has flung the Consti- 
tution into his last mad gamble. He has staked the 
House of Lords in his insatiable haste to snatch a 
desperate victory out of the teeth of the inexorable 
forces which are arrayed against him. 


Incidentally the sentences which we have printed in 
italics provide the most striking example we have met of 
base and villainous falsehood in political journalism. For 
the rest, we can only commend the good taste of this attack 
upon a permanent invalid like Mr. Chamberlain to the 
regard and consideration of our readers. 


We regret this week to announce the death of Mr. Frede- 
rick Greenwood, who was practically the last man in Eng- 
{and to fulfil the old conception of the word “editor” in 

: daily journalism. Mr. Greenwood was a man of some ideals. 
He would never deliberately state a thing which he knew 
to be untrue for the purposes of circulation. He wrote 
his own “leading articles,” a thing which no modern 
editor would ever’ dream of doing. He admired verse 
and encouraged polished prose. His literary taste may 
not have been of the highest quality, but he nevertheless 
had a sincere and lasting regard for letters. Above all, 
Mr. Greenwood emphatically was not a “business man” 
in the modern and disreputable sense of the term. He 
was not an advertisement “cadger” nor a “news faker.” 
According .to his lights, he was an honourable and cul- 
tured gentleman who considered journalism as a serious 
profession, rather than “a stunt for dollars.” He pro- 
vides a notable contrast to our modern editors of daily 
newspapers, who, as all the world knows, are chosen to 
their positions for any and every reason other than the 
fact that they are literary men, or even journalists. Mr. 
Greenwood, it will be remembered, was a close friend and 
associate of Thackeray, and as a political writer was 
publicly acknowledged by Mr. Gladstone to be a most 
powerful and caustic supporter of Lord Beaconsfield. He 
was the first editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and raised 
that journal to a position of quite extraordinary power 
in political controversy. His large sincerity and pains- 
taking methods are to be particularly admired in an age 
when creed and conscience appear to have almost entirely 
deserted the councils of journalism. 
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SONNET ON THE SONNET 


To see the moment holds a madrigal, 

To find some cloistered place, some hermitage 

For free devices, some deliberate cage 

Wherein to keep wild thoughts like birds in thrall; 
To eat sweet honey, and to taste black gall, 

To fight with form, to wrestle and to rage, 

Till at the last upon the conquered page 

The shadows of created Beauty fall. 


This is the sonnet, this is all delight 

Of every flower that blows in every Spring, 
And all desire of every desert place: 

This is the joy that fills a cloudy night 
When, bursting from her misty following, 


A perfect moon wins to an empty space. 
A. D. 








MR. JOHN REDMOND, DICTATOR 


Tur events of the political week have made it perfectly 
apparent to all people of reasonable intelligence that the 
question before the country has resolved itself, not, as Mr. 
Ananias Ure and his trusty colleagues foolishly pretend, 
into whether or not the House of Lords shall have control 
of the National finance, but rather into a blunt inquiry as 
to whether Mr. John Redmond is to be appointed political 
dictator of the Empire. Do the English people desire 
dominance at the hands of the Irish? Are the English 
people prepared to hand over their immediate destinies to 
the custody of the Brothers Redmond and a party of politi- 
cal rowdies whose exchequer is periodically reimbursed 
by contributions from the “hard earned” dollars of New 
York “ corner-boys” and Chicago “bar-tenders”? This is 
a very simple and vital question which the British elector- 
ate must be asked to decide in January, and we pride our- 
selves on a sufficiently intimate knowledge of the National 
character to be comfortably certain, in our own minds, as 
to the nation’s answer. The question, as we have said, is 
plain, and our statement of the question is plain and with- 
out exaggeration. But lest any reader of Tue AcaDEmy, 
lulled into a sense of security by the quiet and retiring 
habits adopted by the Nationalist Party during the last 
four years, should think at first sight that we have over- 
stated the case, we will examine the Irish situation with 
a little more detail. 

Four years ago, as the result of a campaign of un- 
paralleled mendacity and systematised falsehood, the 
present Government was returned to power with a record 
majority roughly estimated at three hundred and seventy. 
Previously to this, the late Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, in a characteristically tub-thumping oration delivered 
at the Albert Hall, mentioned the case of Ireland, indulged 
in some exceedingly vapid generalities, and vaguely assured 
his audience of his unwavering loyalty to the brave and 
glorious banner of Home Rule. At the same time Lord 
Rosebery seized the earliest opportunity for publicly repu- 
diating the Irish alliance, and emphatically announced 
that he would never again fight under the ragged flag of 
disintegration and treason. Meanwhile Mr. John Red- 
mond, a far moreastute Parliamentarian than poor blun- 
dering Sir Henry, foresaw the probable accession to power 
of a Radical Government which would be independent of 
votes he is always prepared to sell, and accordingly spoke 
in the most guarded and restrained fashion. On the return 
of the Radicals, with their record majoritv, the subject of 
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Home Rule dropped out of practical politics, but in order 
to save the face of the Prime Minister and such of his fol- 
lowers as had bought seats in the House of Commons by 
making promises to Irish electors, a ridiculous and totally 
insincere Devolution Bill was introduced and contemptu- 
ously rejected by Mr. Redmond and his followers. Beyond 
this the Radicals were not concerned to trouble themselves 
over such a parlous matter. as Irish self-government. 
They were independent of the Irish votes, and they could 
afford to be contemptuous. Other more pressing matters 
clamoured for their attention. Religion was waiting to be 
destroyed in the schools, and all sort and manner of people 
were walking abroad in the streets waiting to be robbed 
for their political convictions. Property must be punished, 
the licensed victuallers must be squeezed dry, the owner- 
ship of land must be made a public crime, and last, but 
not least—the “ above-all” and the “end-all” of the whole 
business—jobs and “bobs” must be found for Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, not to mention David and Alexander. Whilst 
the Government were fully occupied in work that came so 
naturally to the horny hands of Radicalism, the Irish 
party was left shivering in the cold. The Irish party suf- 
fered from exceeding 4 ildarnene, which was in no way 
relieved by the knowledge that it was entirely impotent 
to mend its miserable position. Mr. Tim Healy grew 
caustic, and Mr. O’Brien became more than usually restive, 
but the incomparable Mr. Redmond, looking more than 
ever like a stage Napoleon pacing the fastnesses of a stage 
Bt. Helena, endured everything with a gloomy patience. So 
much so, indeed, that certain of the good man’s followers, 
in the volatile manner peculiar to Irish politics, openly 
called their distinguished leader a “ traitor,” whilst there 
were others who even called him a “fool.” His policy of 
stolid quiescence was the very last policy that could possibly 
appeal to his energetic followers. The blight of inaction 
tortured them. They were being steadily drawn away 
from the “ limelight,” and “ limelight” is life to the Nation- 
alist party, for without such advertisements, without mock 
heroics and the notoriety of mimic-moonlight, there is 
little hope of replenishing the party’s exchequer with doles 
from American roughs, New York policemen, and the 
whole ragged army of indescribables who live on a system 
cf exchange and mart organised by Tammany. One can 
easily understand the spirit of rebellion that eat into the 
very vitals of the Nationalist party whilst its members lugu- 
briously inspected their empty carpet bags. Still Mr. Red- 
mond maintained his air of impcrturbable politeness, and 
still the Irish party remained out of the political picture. 
It is true Mr. Birrell made jokes about cattle-driving and 
the Radical Cabinet gave a tacit consent to outrage and out- 
lawry. But these things were as crumbs for Irish mouths 
that were clamorous for loaves. In the midst of all this 
came the sudden demise of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, and with the accession of Mr. Asquith to the Premier- 
ship something like despair settled upon the unfortu- 
nate Celts. For the Irish, in common with a great many 
honest and entirely well-meaning people, were utterly de- 
ceived in Mr. Asquith. They believed, as-many others 
believed, in the “strong man” legend; they believed that 
Mr. Asquith would be uncompromising in his allegiance to 
the constitution and constant in his loyalty to the cause of 
Imperialism. He had been the avowed lieutenant of Lord 
Rosebery, who had repudiated all idea of Home Rule, and 
it was reasonable to assume that under such a premiership 
the prospects of self-government for Ireland were gloomy 
and even funereal. But there is a promise of dawn in the 
meridian of the darkest night, and it soon became apparent 
to Mr. Redmond and his friends that things were not going 
to be half so bad for them as they had expected. They had 
mistaken this man. Mr. Asquith was not to be a strong, 
independently minded Premier; he was to be a hollow 
prattling thing, prepared to subside in weak-kneed vassal- 
age to the first impudent demagogue who came along. He 
was comfortable in his new position, and he wished to re- 
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main. He would do anything for anybody, so loag as he 
was not disturbed. Moreover, his poor heart would be 
full of bounteous gratitude and thanksgiving if someone 
would kindly shape a policy for him. Well, the dema- 
gogues arrived; Lloyd first, with Winston panting on his 
heels, and they shaped a policy for Mr. Asquith, and Mr. 
Asquith swallowed it, as the best of good children swallow 
medicine, without protest or ugly faces. The policy of the 
demagogues had incidentally been stolen from Mr. Philip 
Snowden and others, but that mattered nothing. Ii was a 
policy designed to maintain the supply of “jebs” and 
“bobs,” and that was all sufficient. It was a policy of 
bribes and promises, and what could be more natural that 
amongst these the now rejuvenated Mr. Redmond should 
discover all manner of undertakings and pledges.in regard 
to Home Rule. Mr. Redmond was fully alive to his oppor- 
tunity ; he seized the pledges and the undertakings with 
the avidity of a starving man seizing a crust of bread, and 
he arranged that the pledges and the undertakings and the 
expressions of personal belief should be duly amplified and 
carefully defined. Mr. Asquith was quite willing. The 
Government found itself in more desperate siraits every 
day. A long sequence of by-elections told an uninter- 
rupted iale of astonishing defeat and disaster. There were 
defections from the party, and the party’s unpopularity in 
the country was steadily growing. The demagogues who 
led the vanguard, wildly appealing to the mendacious in- 
stincts of the predatory classes, were rudely shaken by the 
persistent attacks of the gallant little Opposition in the 
House of Commons. Then, finally, the House of Lords 
stepped in to defend the Constitution, and quietly referred 
the whole miserable business to the considcration of the 
country. And all the time Mr. Redmond, in the settled 
serenity of conscious power, has offered Mr. Asquith the 
solid support of eighty-three members of Parliament. Of 
course, Mr. Asquith has accepted. He went down to the 
Albert Hall and blew his tin trumpet for Home Rule. 
He sounce the note, and the Radical press burst forth 
with an echoing chorus:—‘“ Help to return Mr. Asquith’s 
Government and secure Home Rule for Ireland.” 

The plan of operations, as outlined by Radical orators, it 
maay be remembered, is delightfully guileless and simple 
The House of Lords is opposed to Home Rule far. Ireland ; 
the House of Lords has incidentally refused a Socialistic 
Finance Bill, in which are incorporated all varieties of ex- 
traneous legislation, to the consideration of the electorate. 
For the latter reason the Radicals wish to destroy the 
House of Lords. Will Mr. Redmond join hands and help 
them? If so, the passing of a Socialistic Budget can be 
immediately followed by the passing of a Home Rule Bill 
for Ireland, and that inturn can be immediately followed 
hy the passing of a Bill to disestablish the English Church. 
It is a case of “what you will”—so long as you possess 
votes and are prepared to assist in the destruction of the 
revisory Chamber. These are the manifest intentions of 
Myr. Asquith, Mr. Redmond and their friends, but fortu- 
nately the common sense of justice is sufficiently strong in 
the English people to prevent any such intentions being 
carried into practice. At the same time any amount of 
larm and damage to the country may result from this dis- 
creditable coaliticn. 


There is no attempt amongst the Radicals to disguise the 
promptirgs at work in their curious minds. With the 
utmost candour their newspapers confess the party’s foolish 
expectations, as the following quotation from a leading 
article in that well-known sporting journal, the Morning 
Leader, goes far to prove :— : 


‘‘A measure of Home Rule for Ireland is not oniy, 
as Mr. Redmond said last night, a measure of justice 
without which she can never be industrially prosper- 
ous, contented, or well-affected. It is also, as Sir 
Edward Grey said at Berwick, a necessary relief to 
congestion in the House of Commons, without which 
that assembly cannot continue to grapple at-once with 
the domestic affairs of a crowded popelation of 
40,000,000 and with the scattered interests of a werld- 
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wide Empire. There is no other obstacle to it, as the 
Irish leader wisely sees, than the House of Lords. With 
the extincticn of the absolute veto the freedom—and 
with freedom the loyalty—of Ireland will be secured.” 


_ Alas for vain beliefs and the folly of human expecta- 
tions! Ali such talk about the extinction of the Lords’ 
veto is, of course, the purest nonsense. 


Even if Mr. Asquith, with the help of Mr. Redmond, 
were possibly returned to power at the forthcoming elec- 
tion, we know that it is the mere prattle of drivelling Tunacy 
to talk about their “abolishing” the House of Lords, but 
this fact would in no way prevent them from working incal- 
culable mischief. For all practical purposes, Mr. John 
Redmond would be England’s political dictator; Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. George, Mr. Ure, and Mr. Churchill would 
draw their salaries by favour of Mr. Redmond’s support. 
Any and every proposed measure of legislation, no 
matter how parochial in character, would be subject to Mr. 
Redmond’s veto. We commend this prospect to the sober 
consideration of the electorate, and inquire whether the 
people of this country are really desirous of exchanging the 
veto of the House of Lords for the veto of Mr. John Red- 
mond. We do not think there can be any doubt as to the 
country’s answer. We have tolerated some strange politi- 
eal gods in the past, but we are not yet prepared to be 
governed by a company of Irish political carpet-baggers 
who depend for their material sustenance on the dollars of 
American gutter-snipes and “ Bowery boys.” The prospect 
of Mr. Redmond’s veto may be very alluring to the Nation- 
alist party, and doubtiess the prospect of Mr. Redmond’s 
support is equally alluring to Mr. Asquith and his party of 


odd-jobs-men. But for our part we believe such prospects | 
to be purely chimerical, for we believe that the English 


people will see to it that the veto of the House of Lords 
is maintained in all its strength as a safeguard and a pro- 
tection for a community that—like many good and worthy 
individuals—has unhappily “fallen amongst thieves.” | 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Evzry man. has two birthdays, according to Charles Lamb 
—two days at least in every year which “set him upon 
revolving the lapse of time, as it affects his mortal dura- 
tion. The one is that which, in an especial manner, he 
termeth his. In the gradual desuetude of old observances, 
this custom of solemnising our proper birthday hath nearly 
passed away, and is left to children.” But Christmas, with 
the acompanying present-giving, has not yet fallen into 
desuetude, and book-buying is the one inevitable thing 
about the season. All the year one may comfortably bor- 
vow, or exist upon the ministrations of libraries; but now 
is the time when itis impossibleto escape purchasing. The 
oaly problem is what to buy. Christmas gifts are supposed 
to have some permanency about them; they are not to be 
lightly exchanged, like wedding presents, and we should 


therefore buy some book that should last for more than j 


one season, and one that will not be easily dislodged from 
our shelves by new favourites. 


There seems, however, a good choice of “more per- 
manent” books this year; books of travel and art, and 
books of the much illustrated variety. Travel books are 
especially numerous. The world has never been so well 
mapped. We may survey it “with extensive view, from 
China to Peru,” as Pope puts it; and from Sussex to 
Sikhim, from “the stifling Thames” to Thibet. The 
“ great wall of China” has never been so thoroughly and 
completely explored before, for there “hardly seems a 
rook or cranny that Dr. W. E. Geil has not looked into” ; 
_Mr. Liddell, too, has written and painted the marvel and 
mystery of China, where he has broken new ground, as he 
was provided with a special permit giving access to parts 
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of the Imperial Palace never before entered by a Euro- 
pean. Altogether, China is very much to the fore. Then 
there is Dr. Sven Hedin’s account of his last journey 
through unknown Thibet, in two volumes, with nearly four 
hundred illustrations. He was ordered to keep out of 
Thibet, “but, of course,” he writes, “I never thought of 
giving in,” and his expedition, though delayed, was most 
successful. His experiences, in spite of the cold, suffer- 
ing, and exhaustion, were evidently much enjoyed by the 
explorer. For peuple who prefer a less rarefied atmosphere 
and warmer places, there is an illustrated English edition 
of Pierre Loti’s Egypt, and an account of Mexico, the Gar- 
den of the South. Mrs. de Bunsen shows us the “Soul 
of a Turk,” in her record of her adventurous journey to 
Baghdad ; and Miss Holbach’s “ Bosnia and Herzegovina” 
is very good, light, and picturesque description. “ Roman- 
tic Corsica” and Sicily also have their prophets in Mr. 
George Renwick and Miss Elizabeth Bisland and Miss Anne 
Holt. 


One cannot have too much of Horace Walpole, the best 


i “English” of Englishmen, with his Gallic grace and per- 


sonal charm. It was a good idea to bring out his last 
journals. Of Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace Mann, Croker 
said “they are a perfect encyclopmdia of information from 
the very best sources, politics from the fountain-head of 
parties, debates from the best of reporters, foreign affairs 
from an habitué of diplomatic society, sketches of public 
characters by their intimate acquaintance or associate, 
the gossip of fashionable life by a man of fashion, the news 
of the town from a member of every club in St. James’s 
Street.” And Croker is not exaggerating the importance 
of Walpole’s writings as a commentary upon _ history, 
though he says nothing of their peculiar charm. Scott and 
Johnson have each their own clientéle, who will be inter- 
ested in the publication of the papers of James Skene, 
Laird of Rubislaw—one of Scott’s closest friends for nearly 
forty years, and his confidant in his financial troubles ; 
and of Mrs. Whrale's hitherto unpublished journal of a 
Welsh tour made with Johnson in 1774, in “ Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale.” 

Any person who is, like Charles Lamb, naturally shy of 
“new books, new faces, new years,” from some mental 
twist which makes it difficult in him to face the prospec- 
tive, may take refuge in reprints of old books which com- 
bine the attractions of old and new. Among these “new 
old” books, perhaps the most charming are the reprints 
of the “Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s,” and the 
“Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius,” with some 
original and delicate illustrations by a new artist, Mr. 
Russell Flint. This year’s illustrated books for children 
are charming ; and it would be difficult to chose one rather 
than another as the most suitable gift—the only solution 
of the difficulty would be to adopt the “American Mara- 
thon principle of awarding @ prize to everyone.” There is 
a new edition of Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales, with 
illustrations by Willy Pogény; and of Kingsley’s “ Water- 
Babies,” with illustrations, by Warwick Goble; of Malory’s 
“The Birth, Life, and Acts of King Arthur and of his 
Noble. Knights of the Round Table,” with illustrations by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Maxfield Parrish illustrates a new 
edition of the Arabian Nights, in which the editors, though 
they have shortened the stories, have removed “no genies 
or magicians, however terrible, have cut out no base deed 
of Vizier, nor noble deed of Sultan; have diminished the 
size of no roc’s egg, nor omitted any single allusion to the 
great and only Haroun Alraschid.” 

But it would be possible to go on acquiring books inter- 
minably, like the passenger on the Ship of Fools, who (so 
early) had the passion for collecting or buying them :— 


“ Still am I busy bookes assembling, ' 
For to have plentie it is a pleasaunt thing 
In my conceit to have them, ay, at hand.” 


We need not, however, confess as naively as he does: — 


“But what they meane do I not understande.” 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


The perfectly right children’s book is as much to seek 
as ever. Not once in a decade do we get an “Alice in 
Wonderland.” All sorts of remarkable things happen in 
the stories of to-day—mostly of the impossible sort. The 
domestic animals are made still more domestic by the gift 
of speech and of those human passions which beset the 
naughty child; everything works together for the good of 
the virtuous in a most edifying fashion; but still no 
work appears to give promise of perennial joy to many 
young generations. The root of the difficulty lies in the 
fact that children’s books must necessarily be written by 
grown-ups. And few grown-ups, fortunately for them 
and for their relatives, retain the simple soul of a child. 
Making allowance, however, for the fact that the trail of 
the adult is over all the gorgeous and glowing volumes 
that lie spread before us, we are amazed at their variety, 
their ingenuity, their really captivating fancy. Their 
merits are more abounding in the pictorial part. We 

. must suppose it is easier to appeal to the juvenile mind 
by the more direct medium of vision than by the less direct 
of dictionary signs. Whatever the reason there is seldom 
any comparison possible between the merit of the text and 
the excellence of the drawings. And after all, the picture’s 
the thing, when it comes to a play-book. 


To begin with those volumes which are flat and exten- 
sive, and are obviously meant to be violently handled by 
the youngest class of all readers, we observe that Messrs. 
Blackie publish a very seductive variety. A good deal 
of old matter is laid under tribute for the providing of 
the youngsters’ literary fare this Christmas. “The Swiss 
Family Robinson,” for example, is retold by Edith Robarts 
in a much simpler, less didactic manner than that of the 
original. The illustrations by John Hassall are not in 
this artist’s happiest vein, but it may be that he has done 
the best he could with the material at his disposal. Many 
of the pictures are harsh in colour, and only here and 
there has Mr. Hassall managed to produce an entirely 
pleasing effect. A notable exception is an instructive 
illustration of the picking of the cotton plant, which is 
very daintily conceived and very charmingly decorative in 
design. The story of “The Frog who would a-wooing go” 
is tricked out in new finery by Frank Adams, whose pic- 
tures are really very clever both in colour and drawing, 
and are cram full of detail—a powerful recommendation 
to the juvenile fancy. The more violently active portions 
of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” have been selected and woven 
into a coherent story by Agnes Grozier Herbertson. The 
pictures are a little grotesque, but if we read the child’s 
mind aright, they are none the worse on that account. 
The lions in the path of the good Christian are especially 
fearsome, but we are secretly constrained to believe that 
they don’t really mean any harm. The pictures of “Simple 
Simon,” by Frank Adams, will doubtless make the right 
sort of appeal, the simplicity of Simon being set forth in 
an attractive series of misadventures. “Stories: by 
Grimm” is illustrated by Helen Stratton. We cannot 
approve of the violent colour schemes employed in some 
of the pictures; they are unpleasing to an adult, and it is 
distinctly undesirable that they should be allowed to 
please a child. 


All these books are issued by Messrs. Blackie, and 
indeed, the array of volumes bearing this firm’s name is 
truly prodigious. Blackie’s “Children’s Annual” is an 
extremely intelligently conceived volume. Its pages pre- 
sent that continual slight novelty which makes so strong 
an appeal to humanity of all ages and growths. The 
frontispiece is a characteristic example of Mr. Hassall’s 
simple humour. The stories are told in prose, in verse, 
and in line. The long succession of full-page pictures is 
broken up by attractive headings and tail-pieces—by frills 
of every imaginable kind. Elaborate colour is varied by 
emphatic black-and-white; drawings possessing quiet 
charm afford relief after riotous cracklings of chromatic 
fireworks ; and pictures that are intended merely to enliven 
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a page give way to others that tell a story in their own 
right. Veritably a cornucopia of fancies! We must especi- 
ally and emphatically commend “The Story of Snips,” by 
Angusine Macgregor. Snips was an adventurous mouse, 
and we are taken very movingly through the history of his 
adventures by a series of quite excellently simple coloured 
drawings. Some of these pictures are intensely pathetic ; 
the spectacle of Snips in tears must touch the heart of the 
least compassionate. It is distinctly comforting to dis- 
cover at last that Snips became a model of what a mouse 
should be. For ourselves, we are bound to confess that we 
never expected he would. i Truly, a delectable 
volume! Messrs. Blackie are to be congratulated upon 
“Little French People.” The pictures are so very clever 
that we fancy many grown-up relatives will take as much 
joy in them as their legitimate possessors. “ Round-about 
Rhymes,” too, is to be remarked by reason of its clever 
illustrations. We rather wonder to what extent—from the 
child’s point of view—the vivid and suggestive arrange- 
ments of colour will compensate for the lack of realistic 
illusion. At any rate, nothing but good will be done to a 
child’s tastes by giving it this book to play with. The 
verses are clever, too, and entirely admirable. The anony- 
mous author explains in his dedication to “Geoffrey and 
Christopher” that -— 


“This book was really made by you: 
You showed me all I had to do— 
A picture here, and there a rhyme, 
A record of your nursery time 


“And now I give you baék your own, 
For it was made by you alone. 
So reach your chubby hands, and take 
This book, if only for my sake.” 


“Round the Clock” is in another category altogether. 
The pictures, by Elise H. Stewart, are what an American 
would call “vurry bright.” There is plenty of good solid 
realism in the figures, and the backgrounds are conscien- 
tiously decorative. The verses, however, are mediocre in 
quality. “ Our Caravan” does not run so much to colour, 
and is intended for rather more mature young persons. It 
appears to be a fairly diverting account of a summer holi- 
day spent on the road. The pictures are quite good and 
without any vulgarity of feeling. “ Arthur and the Boily- 
bird” is something of a novelty. Here the illustrations 
are not so much merely pictures as decorations, sharing 
the page with the type. They are well enough, but we 
cannot help thinking that they are unnecessarily crude. 
“ How They went to the Seaside” is better; in this case the 
pictures are in very daintily arranged colour, and still are 
likely to strike the childish imagination. Delicately 
coloured, too, are the pictures of “The Daisy, or Cau- 
tionary Stories in Verse”; they are by Ruth A. Hobson. 
Miss Hobson is heartily to be congratulated upon the 
excellence of her work. We pay her a well-deserved com- 
pliment in assuming that she has studied Mr. Rackham’s 
art with great profit. Nothing but good could come of 
placing these pictures in the hands of a child. The verses 
have a somewhat prim governess-like air, and are quaintly 
charming. Finally, to make an end of the long list of 
books that Messrs. Blackie have prepared for the younger 
children, we have “Tales and Talks for Nursery Land,” 
consisting of a collection of the nursery classics, such as 
“ Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling” ; “ Peter Piper” ; “There was 
an Old Woman”; “Jack and the Beanstalk”; and “ Mar- 
gery Daw.” Mr. Hassall has made the pictures; in some 
cases the colours are unnecessarily coarse and violent. The 
volume contains an immense number of pictures, those in 
simple black-and-white being not the least charming. 

Messrs. Duckworth publish some very delightful volumes 
appropriate to the season, and of these “The Twins in 
Ceylon,” by B. Sidney Woolf, and another called “The 
Forest Foundling,” by 8. H. Hamer, are not the least de- 
lightful. The latter is very beautifully illustrated by 
Harry Rountree. Indeed, the pictures are of a degree of 
artistic merit sufficient to warrant their being given to 
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SOME APPRECIATIONS OF 


THE POND and other Stories. 
By CARL EWALD. 


Translated from the Danish by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DB 
Mattos. Illustrated by Eleven Two-Colour Lvawings by 
Harry B. N&ILSON. Large Crown 8vo, 6/- net. 

** Exquisite little nature studies.” —Scolsman. 

“ To say that these are stories of natural history is, though true, a 
poor description. The genius of the author hss opened for the 
reader a whole world of interest and charm.”— World, 

** The translator of these inimitable stories has done a service to 
English-speaking children, and their grown-up relations as well, 
which is far beyond thanks.”—Scottish Field. 

“¢ The style is delightful and the interest unfailing.” —Sporting 
and Dromatic, 

‘*¢ The Pond’ deserves a lasting success, beyond the mere 
ephemeral fame of Christmas books; it is quite unique in 
character.” —Ox-look. 


AN EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


A Record of Literary Experiences. 
By ERNEST FOSTER 
(For 20 years Editor of ‘ Cassell’s Saturday Journal "). 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/g net. 

“Mr. Ernest Foster may be congratulated on the charm of 
writing the unfailing tact, the perfect good sense with which he 
unveils some of thesecrets of his profession in the book before 
us. It is from one cover to the other a very readable volume.’ 
—Country Life. 

*€One good story follows hot on another, and they are all told 
with spirit.” — People. 

“ An entertaining record.” —Tiw:es. 

‘* Young writers will find in these pages many useful hints as to 
the most acceptable manner of s nding in their MsS., and the 
general reader will find much to entertain him."—Airmingham 
fost. 

“ The secrets of the prison house are weli told. Much 
amusement will be derived from the sketches of callers; the humours 
of plagiarism and coincidence, the eccentricities of correspondents 
and the vagaries of contributors.” — The Freld. 

“We should much like to quote, but if we began we should never 











leave oft, We must therefore merely advise readers to purchase the 
book. They will find every page well worth reading.”—T7he 
Bookseller, 





JACK THE RASCAL. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
By the late GEO MANVILLE FENN. 


Coloured Frontispiece and five other Illustrations by 
Oscar WILson. 


Bound in cloth in three shades with design in colours. 
Large Crown 8vo, 5/- 

“ Since Mr. Henty’s death Mr. Geo. Manville Fenn had been the 
undisputed loyen of our boy novelists. . ‘Jack the Rascal’ is at 
least as g vod as the Author’s best, and that is saying a very great deal. 
It goes with a swing from beginning to end.”—Daily Graphic. 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE BLOT. 


By STEPHEN TORRE. 


A powerful and logical exposure of the inadequacy of the law 
relating to Divorce. The author has vigorously and _ fearlessly, |ut 
always with good taste, portrayed the degradation of many married 
lives under present social conditions. 


JOSEPH KEATING’S POLITICAL NOVEL, 


THE GREAT APPEAL. 


“Graceful writing, dramatic force, and imaginative realism of a 
very high standard.” —Freeman's Journal. 


—_. 


THE CARCASE. 


By RONALD MACDONALD. 
“ A live and buoyant tale.”— The Times. 














London: Everett & Co., 42, Essex St., W.C. 


Google 








An important new volume on the In- 
ter.or History of the Court of France. 


THE DAUPHINES 


OF FRANCE 
By Frank Hamel 


In demy 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, with a Photo. 


gravure Frontispiece and 16 full-page Illustrations. 
16s. net. 


*,® Fascinating Biographical Sketches of the fitteen 
charming princesses who succeeded one another at the first 
Cuurt of Europe—an excellent Gift Book. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 
IN DEMAND 
LOVE BESIECED ... 


DotFr WYLLARDE 


Cuarves E. PEARCE 
..- TROPICAL TALES 


GOLDEN APHRODITE ... WINIFRED CRISP 
EpGarR TURNER THE SUBMARINE GIRL 


THE ROSE OF DAUPHINY Puitir L. STEVENSON 











STANLEY PAUL & CU., Clifford's Inn, London, E.C. 
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XMAS GIFT BOOKS 


GREAT SOULS | WORDS TO HELP 
| 














AT PRAYER By the Ven. Archdeacon Wynne, D.D. 


difficulties in 
“A beautiful compilation of Being 58 readings on 

? > .L. | Faith and Practice. Handsome cloth 
prayers from >t. Augustine to B. 1. | gilt, 25. 6d. post free. 


evenson. By M. W. Tiletzon. India 
, 22nd Th d. 2s. 6d. net; Guardian, — ‘* We gladly commend 
Py po i coin such a sensible book. 


by post, 2s. 9d. 
BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


MEDITATIONS for the GHURCH'S YEAR 
By the Rt. Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Crown 8vo, 3¢. 6d. post free. 


A book which ought to be in the hands of all the clergy and every one who 
wants a practical help to the etudy of the Bible.” 


RELIGION: ITS PLACE AND POWER 
By the Rev. H. MONTAGUE DALE, B.D., Vicar of Christ Church, Summerfield, 
Birmingham. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Will serve as a useful! introduction to the study of comparative religion.” 


THOUGHTS ON | THOUGHTS ON 
MOTHERHOOD PRAYER 


Chosen by Lady Coote. ' By the Bishop of Ripon. 
Cloth 1s. net ; by post, le. 2d. Cloth, 1s. net; by post, 1s. 2d. 


p= ATTRACTIVE BOOKLETS “™ 


Paper, 6d. net; Cloth, 1s. net. 

















IRITUAL A METHOD 
MAXIMS OF PRAYER 
Brother Lawrence. {| By Madame Guyan. 

















PRACTICE OF THE DREAM OF 
PRESENCE of GOD GERONTIUS 
Brother Lawrence. By Cardinal Newman. 
MOLINOS’ THE LITTLE 
SPIRITUAL QUIDE FLOWERS 








Edited by Canon Lynn. OF S. FRANCIS 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
London : H. R. ALLENSON, Ltd., Bacquet Court, Fleet Street, EC 
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NASH'S christmas BOOKS. 


A SINGULARLY CHARMING BOOK. 


JANE AUSTEN 


AND HER COUNTRY-HOUSE COMEDY. 
By W. H. HELM. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr, Austin Dobson in The Graphic. -‘' A vo'ume which it will not be 
wis: to overlook Mr. Helm, who has already dis inguish -d himself as a 
crit’c of fict on by his ‘Aspects of Balzvc,’ is completely equipped as a 
commentator of Jine Austen. + Those who know wi:l rejoice in Mr. 
Helm's brilliant critique,” 


A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. 





IN THE DAYS OF THE GEORGES. 


By W. B. BOULTON. Fully Illustrated, 15s. net. 


“Half a dozen very capable s‘udies. . . Mr. Boulton in to be com- 
minded for his evidently carefal consult ation of sathorit'es.""— World. 


THE MEMOIRS OF HARRIETTE 
WILSO 


Two Vols., fully illustrated. 24g. net. 


* Tavaluable to avadenta of the early years of the nineteenth century for 
the sidel'ghts they throw on the social life of the aristocracy." — Bookman, 





NEW 6/- FICTION. 
THE FOOD OF LOVE By P. Frankfort Moore 


“(In ‘The Food of Lovs' Mr. Frankfort Moore has written one of the 
most amusing and witty storios that he has given us fora very long time. 
here is, from the tirst paze to the last.a sparkle and lightocss 

which make reading it quite irresistible."— The Tatler. 


CHETWYND'S CAREER By Horace Wyndham 


SAbounas in fine irony and clever characterisation.’—The Manchester 
rourver. 


THE PATIENCE OF JOHN MORLAND 
By Mary Dilton 


‘A really beautéful love pen ooh There Is about the whole romance a clear, 
a 


THE WHEATSTACK By dS. Fletcher 


THE ROAR OF THE SEA __ By Walter Wood 
ON THE BRANCH _si&By Pierre de Coulevain 


The Autebiosgraphy of a Widow. 


“The tranquil discurs: veness of this delicate and gentle story makes ® 
refreshing change from the ‘raw robustness’ of the ordinary m 
Pall Mal{ Gazette. 





THE Most SucCESSFUL AUTOBIOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 


LADY CARDIGAN’S 


“RECOLLECTIONS.” 


Illustrated. 10/6 net. 





EVELEIGH NASH, Fawside House, King Street, Covent Garden, 


LONDON. 





a ee 
CHAMBERS ’S XMAS Books. 


“*Chambers’s books for boys in one heap and their books: for girls 
in another, one might for the rest make choice blindfolded and be 
absolutely certain ee the selection would be a happy one.’— 
BIRMINGHAM Post. 

The SLAM CUEET RE GuaRDIAN reviewing ‘‘ The ey of the 
Blunderbore,” s, ‘*A rattling tale of the. Navy. . - . He 
(Charles Gleig) i is “almost the only living writer now using the modem 
navy as material for fiction. We should not be surprised if he 
developed into a modern Marryat. He has no rivals at present. Ele is 
doing something strikingly new.’ 

**Miss Baldwin evidently understands the genius schoolgirl inside 
and out.” —GENTLEWOMAN. 


BETTY VIVIAN. A Story of Hiddo Court Scheol. 5/- 
By L. T. MEADE. 

“ The character of the girls who constitute the ‘Speciality’ 
Club are drawn with a thorough understanding ‘of girlish likes 
and dislikes." SpECraTor. 

“ The story of a daring and engaging Scots girl thrown among 
friends and enemies in an English school ; sat emerging trium- 
phantly after many trials."—PALL. MALL GAZETTE. 

KIT CARSON IN THE ROCKIES. 5/- 
By EVERETT McNEIL. 
Everett McNeil is an author who needs little introduction. 


In his latest volume heefurnishes a splendid story of trapper life 
in the Great West of America.”—IRISH INDEPENDENT. 


THE MIDDY OF THE BLUNDERBORE. 
By CHAS. GLEIG, late Lieut. R.N. 


* This story of adventure will enthral every boy. One of the 
best Productions of the season.” — British WEEKLY. 

** since the days when W. H. G. Kingston wrote ‘The Three 
Midshipmen,’ no better yarn about the exploits of middies in the 
China Seas has been turned out thar this of Mr. Gleig’s.”— 
ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE. 


THE ATTIC BOARDERS. By RAYMOND Ri ACBERNS. 3/6 
ve i ef the oe ‘real’ a we have hy : Sasol ihe 
i wi ani wi 
like the book, aig M Dic tone ea age ded cicero 
CHAMBERS'S WONDER BOOKS. 
By E. J. Houston. 


3/6 


Licut. 


Macnetisu. as : 





Letter from L. T. Meade to Messrs, Chambers, 
Dec. 11th, 1909. 
© Gentlemen,— 

I am much pleased with the favourable reviews o 
my three books for girls published by you this autumn, ie., ‘ Betty 
Vivian,’ ‘ Aylwyn's Friends,’ ‘The Princess of the Revels.’ All my 
new children’s books are issued by you, and by you alone, and these 
are the only three books written by me for children and young girls 
this autumn. My other books come under the category of novels pure 
and simple, and cannot be classed with my school stories Or juvenile 
books. With kind regards, believe me, yours very truly, L. T. MEADE.” 


SON nlney RABBIT AND LITTLE GIRL. 2/6 
By GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE. 
“CA 1 ything that hi peared in 
and bids pie tesa ae of that gies cele of which ‘ vaifee in 
Wonderland’ and ‘The Water Babies’ may regarded as 
the principals."—DUNDRE ADVERTISER, 


BARBARA BELEAEY A Public School Girl. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 

** A schoolgirl classic, or, rather, what will most likely come 
to be regarded asone. A great reception may be prophesied for 
this story.” — GENTLEWOMAN. 

“This is the best girl’s book we have read this year.”— 
Lonpon Morninc Leapgr. 


THE APRIL eaL TWINS. 
By E. WESTYN TIMLOW. 
**Those who understand young folk will follow this suet 
story with unflagging interest. Tr is with real regret that 
one parts from the April twins,” —SPRCTATOR. 
TdE LITTLE TIN Sadr 
By GRAHAM MAR, 
“In our opinion will be one of the stories of the year, It 
strikes quite a new note.”—SuNDAY COMPANION, 
euros BUSTER, MARY JANE, & TIGE. 3/6 net, 


fs the 1909 “Buster.” and is the ONLY VOLUMB 
CONTAINING NEW PICTURES by Mr. Outcauit, the 
originator of the inimitable “ Buster Brown.” 


3/6 


2/6 


2/6 


For & complete fist a morte: Chambers’s eee Books writs for their Coloured and Descriptive List 
88, Soho Square, London ; or 389, High Street, Edinburgh. 


Google 
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children who have left infancy a long way behind them. 
The text, however, is distinctly infantile in tone. We 
must add that it is noticeably excellent in quality. “The 
Twins in Ceylon” might quite properly be given to an 
elder child. The pictures are both plain and coloured, 
and to judge from them alone the children engaged in the 
action of the story must have found life in Ceylon quite 
alluringly stimulating. Whilst the boys are given gener- 
ously of the spice of adventure, we are glad to note that 
the predilections of the girls have not been disregarded. 
We must not pass by “Miss Manners” without mention. 
‘This book contains twenty-six of Mr. Hassall's drawings, 
many of them full-page and coloured. The story is told 
by Aileen Orr, and is printed in large, comfortable type. 
The publisher is Mr. Andrew Melryse. 

In the department of fairy tales a collection of stories, 
entitled “The Rosebud,” by Arthur Kelly, must take a 
high place. These stories are well printed on good paper, 
and a great deal of care has been expended on the illustra- 
tions. These are painted by Walter Crane. The price, 
namely, six shillings, strikes us as amazingly low. Another 
sumptuous fairy book is “The Fairy Tales of the Brothers 
Grimm,” illustrated by Arthur Rackham. This is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Constable. It is enough to say of the 
pictures that Mr. Rackham seems to lose nothing of his 
delicacy and verve with the passage of time. Less expen- 
sive, but scarcely less enticing, is “The Rainbow Book,” 
by Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. Among the artists who have 
‘made the pictures are Arthur Rackham, Bernard Part- 
ridge, and Lewis Baumer. The cover is a distinctly at- 
tractive affair of red and gold. The publishers are Meesrs. 
Chatto and Windus. A verv full volume ‘is a collection of 
Andersen’s fairy tales, which is issued by Messrs. Blackie. 
The pictures count for less in this book than in most. 
“The Fairy Latchkey” is a title provocative enough for 
any palate, howsoever jaded; the story fairly adequately 
fulfils the promise of the title. The author is Magdalene 
Horsfall ;. the publishers are Messrs. Duckworth. 

“The House in the Wood,” issued by Frederick Warne 
and Co., encloses the true fairy spirit both in the text and 
in the quite admirable drawings by Leslie Brooke. 

Figuring in these latter a supercilious goat likes us 
well, but the determined pessimism in the eye of a certain 
xss confounds us completely. The melancholy of the 
animal is the more bewildering, seeing that one has only 
to say, “Bricklebrit,” and a shower of gold coins will 
immediately fall from its mouth. This only shows us how 
true it is that wealth alone can never bring true happiness. 
We can heartily commend this book to anyone in search 
of the real right fairy-story. “The Enchanted Wood” is 
& good title; a good tale follows it. The book is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Duckworth. Messrs. Macmillan issue 
a book of original fairy tales, by Miss Ethel Reader. These 
are very spontaneous and fresh; the first few lines of the 
preface are worth quoting :—‘ A preface is a very difficult 
thing to write, because, you see, Frances” (the author’s 
niece), “when you have put all you have to say into the 
book, there is nothing left for the preface but what you 
haven’t to say. Still, a book is not a proper book without 
a preface, and you know I would not for worlds write an 
improper book.” 

essrs. T. Fisher Unwin and Co. issue a book that may 
properly ‘be given to any well-grown boy or girl not too 
vain to accept a volume of fairy tales. Alfred Perceval 
Graves has done the work of selecting these tales, and 
writes an instructive preface regarding Irish Fairy Love. 
The stories are introduced by a song written by W. B. 
Yeats. It is sung by the people of faery :— 


“We who are old, old and gay, 
O so old! 
Thousands of years, thousands of years, 
If all were told: 


“ Give to these children, new from the world, 
Silence and love; 
And the long dew-dropping hours of the night, 
And the stars above.” 


Google 








Seeley and Co. publish “The Faery Queen and Her 
Knights,” which is a simple prose version by the Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, M.A., of Spenser’s poem. The illustra- 
tions in colour are very tasteful. Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus issue a new edition of Thackeray’s fairy tale, 
“The Rose and the Ring, or the History of Prince Giglio 
and Prince Bulbo.” Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations. 
are quite delightfully humorous. “Tanglewood Tales” 
is another re-issue, in this case by Messrs. T. Fisher Unwin 
and Co. This is not a book to be given to a quite young 
child; the pictures are calculated to appeal to a somewhat 
precocious taste. They are by Mr. Willy Pogaény; they 
are informed by authentic imagination. It is evident that- 
Mr. Pogdny acknowledges Aubrey Beardsley as a master. 

Leaving the fascinating province of the fairies, we come 
into a world of serious affairs, or of what passes for such, 
in the melodrama of “ boys’ books,” and in the more gentle, 
domestic interest of “books for girls.” “Bravo, Bob!” is: 
a good, fat, appetising volume, with illustrations by Harold 


' Copping. It is issued by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, 


who publish a large number of attractive stories for boys 
and girls. “A Trip to Mars” is a first-rate yarn about 
one Gerald, whose adventures among the Martians afford 
good scope for his incorrigible intrepidity. Here is @ 
taste of Gerald’s quality :—“ Gerald stood in the midst of 
his captors, regarding them with steady eyes and undaunted 
mien.” 

The same firm publish “The February Boys,” by Mrs. 
Molesworth. The illustrations in colour are tastefully 
done by Mabel L. Attwell. Mrs. Molesworth possesses the: 
rare faculty of exactly perceiving the juvenile outlook. 
Having nothing of the distinction of a Lewis Carroll, she 
has all his unaffected simplicity. Her stories are of the 
kind that children would make up for themselves if they 
knew how. The cover is charmingly humorous. Messrs. 
Blackie publish “ The Islanders,” a bright and heavy trifle 
in green and gold and yellow. To judge from the pictures, 
it is sufficiently spiced with breathless incident to please 
the boys, but it also has a sustained interest in the details 
of the “common round” to gratify girls as well. Mr. 
Robert Culley issues a book of an informative character, 
called “In an Indian Jungle.” It is a sort of “ Jungle 
Book,” with the fancy left out. Still, there is romance ir 
@ mere narrative of the facts. The body of the book is 
written in prose, but there are some introductory verses 
which we cannot conscientiously praise. Here is the first 
quatrain :— 

“There’s a spirit that is calling me, is calling me away. 
To the Jungle and the river, in the freshening break of 


5 
It lawns at my heart-strings, ’naath the punkah creak- 
ing slow; 

I must rise, must rise to follow it, for oh, I long to go.” 
We seem to remember having read something very like 
this many times before. : Phe, 7 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge publish a number of books at this time. “Mr. 
Punch and Party” is a briskly told story, illustrated 
by Oscar Wilson. The eame artist also furnishes 
some very competent pictures for “The Usual Half- 
Crown,” by F. Bayford Harrison. The story begins. 
with Robert Carfrae at the point of leaving school; it 
takes us very entertainingly through all his struggles ip 
the stern business of making o fortune, until he finally 
emerges triumphant. It is made very clear to the reader 
that Robert Carfrae deserved all he got.. “A Little Mili- 
tary Knight” is another story of high adventure, but of 
a very different sort. Similarly with the last story, the 
hero’s career is in question at the opening; it proves to be 
an exciting affair of courts and castles. “A Dangerous 
Inheritance ” is wonderful value at the price (which is two- 
and-six). It contains two hundred and fifty pages of 
breathless story-telling. Mr. Robert Cully issues “ The 
Little Japanese Girl,” which is marvel of cheapness (the 
price is only half-a-crown), and a gift book we are strongly 
disposed to commend. The drawings, illustrative of 
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Japanese life, are excellently done; the text is full of 
interesting matter. Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons 
publish “Stories of the English: Told to a Child by F.” 
Here the liveliest episodes in the careers of entertaining 
people like statesmen and soldiers and admirals have been 
gathered together and woven into acceptable little stories. 
The pictures assist the text a good deal. Messrs. A. and 
©. Black send out a big book called “The Children’s Book 
of English Minsters.” The stories of the great minsters 
are attractively told; a number of very effective and vivid 
pictures in colour emphasise the stories very agreeably. 
“Beasts of Business,” published by the same firm, pos- 
sesses eight full-page illustrations in colour by G. Vernon 
Stokes. The pictures are interesting as to their subjects 
and extremely pleasing as to their manner. The quality of 
the text is pleasantly “chatty”; it is written by Ascott R. 
Hope. 


We have noticed only children’s books, and only a small 
proportion even of these. The publishers choose this 
season at which to issue books likely to interest adult 
readers. We have compiled a list that may prove of ser- 
vice to those in search of a book suitable as a gift. 


MESSRS. GEORGE ALLEN & SONS. 

China: Its Marvel and Mystery, by T. Hopcson Lippe, illus- 
trated; 215. net. Irish Ways, by JANE BARLOW, illustrated ; 15s. net. 
Lewis Bequest, by M. W. Brockwett, illustrated ; 5s. net. Old 
Sussex, edited by Percy D. Monpy. Old Staffordshire, edited by 
Rev. W. Beresrorp. Old Yorkshire, edited by T. M. FALLow. 
Britannia’s Calendar of Heroes, by Kate Stanway;; $s. net. Lous 
@ain’s Annual, 1s. net. Historical Plays for Children, by ALicE 
MACDONELL ; paper covers 6d. each. The first four plays in one volume, 
cloth 2s. 6d. Daphne In Fitzroy Street, by E. Nespit; 6s. Wax, by 
G. Somes LayArp ; 6s. 


MESSRS. H. R. ALLENSON. 

Words to Help, by the VEN. ARCHDEACON G. R. WYNNE; 2s. 6d. 
The Dynamio of the Cross, by the Rev. Joun THomas, M.A. ; 3s. 6d. 
net. The Colden Windows, by Laura RicHarps; 2s. 6d. net. 
Parables and Pictures, by the Rev. JAMEs S. DRUMMOND; 2s. 6d. 
The Wonderful River, by the Rev. J. A. HAMILTON ; 3s. 6d. Wilder 


ness by J. A. ScHwartz; 6s. Rest Awhile Stories, by M. R. 
Jarvis; 18. 6d. net. Christ in Dally Life, by A. M. CAMERON ; 2s. 6d. 
net. 


MESSRS. BELL. 
Savoy Operas, by W. S. GirperT; 15s. net. The Works of John 
Hoppner, by W. McKay and W. Rovents; 5 gs.net.. William Morrie, 
‘by AYMER VALLANCE ; 10s. 6d. net. 


MESSRS. A. & C. BLACK. 

Cainsborough, by MorTIMER Menpss. R.E., F.R.G.S. Text by 
James Greic, R.B.A. ; price 3 guineas net. Kashmir, described by Siz 
Francis EDWARD YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.I.E.; painted by Major E. 
Motyngvx, D.S.O., illustrated; 27s. Egyptian Birds, by CHARLES 
Wuynpesrs, illustrated ; .** net. From Sketoh Book and Diary, by 
Lavy ELIzaBeTH BUTLER, illustrated; 7s. 6d. net. The Motor Routes 
of Engiand (Southern Section), by GORDON Homg, illustrated ; 5s. net. 
Children’s Tales of English Minsters, by EL1zaBeTH GRIERSON, illus- 
trated; 6s. The Story of Robin Hood and His Merry Men, by Joun 
FINNEMORE, illustrated ; 3s, 6d. 


BLACKIE & SON. 


_, Blackie’s Children’s Annual; 3s. 6d. Storiss from Crimm, 
illustrated by HeLen SrraTTon; 3s.6d. Roundabout Rhymer, 
illustrated ; Is. 6d. How they Went to the Seaside, by S. K. PRAEGER ; 
2s. 6d. The Nicest Ciri in the School, by ANGELA Braziz, illustrated ; 
2s. 6d. Saturday's Children, by WINIFRED JAmgs, illustrated ; 6s, 
A Hero of Sedan, by Cart. F. S. BRergToN, illustrated ; 6s. Through 
the Heart of Tibet. by ALEXANDER MACDONALD; 6s. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 
Cand‘es in the Wind, by Maup Diver; 6s. The Path to Honour, 
Blaok 


by Sypney C. Grizr; 6s. A Man’s Man, by IAN Hay; 6s. 
by “ A Wuisper”; 6s. The B by W. J. Fecortt ; 


4s. Some Everyday Folk and Dawn, by Miles FRANKLIN; 6s. The 
Bluffshire Courter, by PENTLAND Prize: 6s. 
MESSRS. BURNS & OATES. 
The Raoootta, corrected by FATHER BRLLAIRS; 4s. 6d. net. Blessed 
Joan the Maid, by A. S. BARNzs, M.A.; 2s. 6d. net. A Modern 
8 6s. The Catholic Who's Who and Year Book, 


1910, 3s. 6d. net. the Poems of Fi jp with 


; Selected rancis Thompeon, 
Portrait; 5s. net. Of the Imitation of Ghrist, by THomas A. KeMPis ; 
6s, net and 7s. 6d. net. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL & CO. 


Firet at the Pole, by CAPTAIN Frank H. SHAW; 5s. The Land of 

ent, illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.R.W.S. ; §s. net. 

The Cathedrals of Engiand and Wales, their History, Architecture and 

Associations; 21s. Caseell’s Household Cookery, by Lizzir 

HERITAGE ; 3s.6d. Sketoh Book, by W. L. WyLuiz, R.A.; 58. The 

Art ah Landscape Painting In Oli Colour, by ALrrep East, A.R.A. ; 
Ios. 6d. net. 


MESSRS. W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


The February Boys, by Mrs. MoLeswortu ; 3s. 6d. Betty Vivian, 
A Story of Haddo Court School, by L. T. Mave; 5s. Muriel and Her 
Aunt Lu, by May BaLpwin; Ss. The Attic Boarders, by Raymonp 
JACBERNS ; 3s. 6d. Bravo Bob! A School Story, by ANDREw Home; 
3s. 6d. With Kit Carson in the Rockies, by Everetr McNgIL; 5s. 
A Trip to Mars, by FENTON As; 3s. 6d. April Fool 
E. WestyN TIMLOw ; 2s. 6d. The Little Torment, by MarcarstT 
Kixroy ; 2s. 6d. The Red Caps of by HERBERT HAYENE; 
3s. 6d. Middy of the “‘Blunderbore,” by Lizur. CHar.es GLeic;- 
38. 6d. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL. 


Memorials of St. Paul's Cathedral, by WitLiamM MACDONALD 
Sincvarr, D.D. ; 16s. net. The Posthumous Papers of the Piokwiok 
Club, 2 vols.; 21s. net. South Africa: From the Creat Trek to the 
Union, by FRANK R. CANA; Ios. 6¢. net. Yet Again: A Volume of 
Essays, by MaX BEERBOUM; 58. net. The Sheriff of Dyke Hole: 
The Story of a Legacy, by RIDGWELL CULLUM; 6s. Pathe Perilous, 
by SIDNEY PICKERING. 6s. 


MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS. 


Melba: An Authorised Biography, by AGNES G. MuRPHY; I6s, nete 
Stories from the French Artiste, collected and arranged by P. M. 
TuRNER and C. H. CoLiins BAKER ; 7s. 6d. net. The or 
Little Flowers of 8. Franols, a revised and augmented version of the 
Translation by Pror. T. W. ARNOLD; 30s.net. Songs before 
by ALGEKNON CHARLES SWINBURNE; 26s. ret. A Lady of King 
Arthur's Court, a Romance of the Holy Grai!, by S. H. STIRLING ; 6s. 
The Prologue to Chauoer’s Canterbury Tales, illustrated; 2s. 6d. 
net. The Master of the Oldest English Book on Hunting, 
edited by W. A. acd F. BAILLIE-GROHMAN ; 7s. 6d. net. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE « CO. 


The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, by WALTER SICHEL; 
31s. 6d. net. The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth: A Narrative io 
Contemporary Letters, by F. A. MUMBY; Ios. 6d. net. Hogarth’s 
ondon, by lI. B. WHEATLEY ; 21s. net. London Life of Yesterday, 
by ArrHUR CoMPTON-RICKRTT ; 7s. 6d. net. The Deserted Village, 
by OLiveR GOLDSMITH. Illustrated; 15s. net. The Fairy Tales of 
the Brothers Crimn, illustrated ; 15s. net. 


ER. ROBERT CULLEY. 


Nature Through the M by W. Sprgrs, M.A., F.R.M.S.; 
7s. 6d. net. The Tireless Rider, by J. WesLey Hart; 6s. Ani- 
mails and Their Story, by W. Percival WrsTELL, F.L.S., M.B.O.U.; 
5s. net. The Romance of an Old Manor House, by RonaLp 
WALKER; 3s.6d. The Little Japanese Cirt, by NeLL PARSONS ; 2s. 6d. 
net. St, Franois of Assisi, by FLorENcE BONE; Is. net. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH «& CO. 


The Merry Past, by RaLpH NevILL; 12s. 6d. net. The Hills and 
the Vale. Collected Essays, by RICHARD JEFFERIES; 6s. The Lives 
of British Arohiteots, by E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR ; 7s. 6d. net. 
A Critical Introduction to the New Testament, by ARTHUR SAMUEL 
Peake, D.D.; 2s. 6d. net. Falth and its Psyohology, by the Rev. 
W. R. Incz, D.D.; 2°. 6d. net. Margaret Hever, by ELIzasgTu 
MARTINDALE; 6s. The Trader, by Ceci, Ross JOHNSON; 6s. The 
Twins In Ceyton, by B. Sypnzy Wuo Fe; ts. 6d. net. The Cas 
of Four Towers, by NETTA SyRETT; 2s. 6d, net. 


MESSRS. BVERETT & CO. 


The Pond and Other Stories, by Cart Ewa p; 6s. net. Jaok the 
Rasoal, a New Book for Boys, by the late Gzo. MANVILLE FENN}; 5s. 
Engtieh Bird Life, by H. KnicHT HorsFigLp; 7s. 6d. net. The Fern 
World, by FRANcIS GeorGE HEATH ; 7s. 6d. net. 


MR. T. N. FOULIS. 


English Life and Character, by Mary E. MiTFoRD; 5s. ret. 
Irish Life and Character, by Mrs. S. C. HALL; 5s. net. 
Life and Character, by Dran Ramsay; ss. net. Arts and Crafts of 
Ancient Egypt, by W. M. FLINDERS “PETRIE; 5s. net. Master 
Musiolans: Lives of Famous Composers, by J. CUTHBERT HADDEN: 
hina ee of His Time, by Lorp Cocksurn, New 
3 6r. net. 
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2WEBSSRS. WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


A Wonder-Book of Beasts, edited by F. J. Harvey DARTON ; 6s- 

: “The Bravest of the Brave,” by Exwarp FRaser ; 

6s. Seeing the World. The Adventures of a Young Mounta‘neer, by 

Ascorr R. Hope; §s. Afloat on the Dogger Bank, by Henry 

‘CHARLES Moore; 2s. 6d. The Animal Why Book, by W. P. Pycrart, 

here A.L.S.; 5s. net. The King’s Business, by F. ARNOLD-ForsTer; 
3s. 6d. net. 


MESSRS. GAY & HANCOOK, LTD. 


A Kandbook of Modern French Painting, by D. Capy Eaton, M.A.; 
3s. 6d. net. Sun and Shadow in Spain, by Maup Howe; 12s. 6d. net. 
The Bibelots, New Series, Edited by J. PoTTarR BRISCOE; a series of 
aintily produced selections from Burns, Byron, Bernager, Poe, Poems of 
Nature, The Sea; 2s. 6d. net each. 


MR. JOHN LANE. 


Wiliam Makepeace Thackeray, a Biography by Lewis MELVILLE; 
25s. net. The Life of Joan of Aro, by ANATOLE FRANCE; a Translation 
by Wintrrep STEPHENS; 25s. net. The Last Journals of Horace 

Edited by A. FRANCIS STEUART; 25s. net. The Isle of Man, 
by AGNes HERBERT; 10s, 6d. net. The Holy Mountain, by STEPHEN 
REYNOLDS; 6s. The Odd Man, by ARNOLD HotcomBe; 6s. The 
Diverting Adventures of Maurin, by JEAN AICARD ; 6s. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 


T : Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet; 2 vIs., 
308. net. The French Pastoilists of the Eighteenth Century, by 
HALDANE MACFALL; 428. ret. A Hunters Wanderings in Africa: 
Nine Years amongst the Game of the Far Interior of South Africa, by F.C. 
Sexous, illugtrated ; 7s. 6d. net. Highways and Byways Series : Surrey, 
Kent, Hampshire, Berkshire, Dorset, Oxford and the Cotswolds, London, 
Normandy, Donegal and Antrim, Yorkshire, Devon and Cornwa’'l, Sussex, 
South Wales, North Wales, E.st Anglia, Derbyshire, Hertford hire, the 
Lake District ; 6s. per vol. <Aotiona and Reaotions, by RupyarD 
KIPLING ; 6s. Modern Egypt, by the Ear. or CROMER ; 2 vols.; 24s. net. 
The Works of Tennyson, in 9 vols.; 4s. net per vol. Stradella: An 
Old Italian Love Tale, by the late F. MARION CRAWFORD; 6s. Robert 
Emmet: A Historical Komance, by STEPHEN Gwynn; 6s. A Gentile 
Knight of Old Brandenburg, by CHARLES Major ; 6s. 


MR. ELKIN MATHEWS. 


Versions and Perversions of Heine and Others, by Grorce 
‘TYRKELL ; 2s. 6d. net. The ‘Brother Luiz de Sousa” of Viscount 
ge Almeida Carrett, with an Introduction by EDGAR PRESTAGE ; 3s. net. 
Marionettes, by F. Macnamara; 3s. net. In the Net of the Stars, 
by F, S. FLINT; 2s. 6d. net. ‘ 


MR. ANDREW MELROSE. 


The Northward Trek: The Story of the Making of Rhodesia by 
STANLEY PortAL Hyatt, illustrated; 10s. 6d. net. Men of the 
Covenant, by ALEXANDER SMELLIE, D.D. ; 7s. 6d. net. The History 
of Mul Hill School, by NorMAN G. Bretr JAMES, M.A. ; 7s. net. 
Biffel: A Trek Ox, by STANLEY PorTAL HyaTT; 6s. net. Poems, 
by MATTHEW ARNOLD: A Selection with an Introductory Essay, by 
PHILIP PLOWDEN ; 3s. net. 


MR. EVELEIGH NASH. 


The Memoirs of Harriette Wileon; 24s. net. Jane Austen and 
her Country-Hou e Comedy, by W. H. Hex, illustrated ; 7s.6d.net. In 
the Days of the Ceorges, by W. B. PouLrTon, illustrated, 15s. n t. 
Ghetwynd’s Caroer, by [loRACE WYNDHAM; 6s. The Roar of the 

by WaLTeR Woop; 6s. On the Branoh, by Pizrre pr 


CouULRVAIN, 6s. 
MESSRS. THOMAS NBLSON & SONS. 


A Book of Coiden Deeds, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE; 6s. net. The 
Cateway to Romance, by EmMILy UNDERDOWN; 5s. net. Britain 
Overseas, by Dr. J. E. PARROTT, M.A.; 4s. net. Stories of Famous 
Men and Women, by Dr. J. E. PARROTT, M.A.; 4s. net. In Days of 
Danger, by HaroLp Avery ; 3s. 6d. 


MESSRS. J. NISBET & CO. 


The Life of Canon Fleming, by the Rev. A. FINLAYSON ; 6s. net. 

To-Day, Revised Edition; 6s. net. The Story of the Tweed, 

the RIGHT Hon. Sir H. MAXWELL, Bart. ; 6s.net. Mitty Aubrey, 

by KATHARINE TYNAN ; 6s. Blue of the Sea, by L. T. MEADE, 6s. 

ay Lady Bellamy, by DororHeA Moore; 5s. The Coming of 
Mavarre, by O. V. CAINE ; 5s. 


MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUEBNER 
& CO. 

‘History of the Fan, by G. Woxtiscrorr RHEAD; £4 48. net. 
Memoirs ard Letters of Francie W. Newman, by i; Gisexns 
SIEVEKING ; 10s. 6d. net. Language and Character of the Roman 
People, translated from the German by H. A, STRONG; 6s. net. 
Musio: Its [.aws an.1 Evolution. by JULES COMBARIEU; 5s. A 
German Staff Officer in india, by Count Hans von KognicsMarck; 
10s. 6d. net. - z 
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MBSSRS. STANLEY PAUL & CO. 


intimate Soolety Letters of the 18th Century, by His Grace 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ; 24s. net. The Romance of Fra Filippo 
Lippi, by A. J. ANDERsoN, Second Edition ; 10s. 6d. net. The 
Dauphines of Fanos, by FRANK HAMEL ; 16s. net. Woman In Musio, 
by Ggorce P, SrToN ; 5s. net. Rambles of an Idler, by CHARLES 
ConRAD ABB011, M.A. ; 5s. net. The Roee of Dauphiny, by Pxitie 
H. STEVENSON; 6s. A Lady of Franoe, by B. Symons ; 6s. 


MESSRS. G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. 


Old Rose and Sliver, by Myrtle REED; 6s. The Rosary, by 
FLORENCE L. Barctay ; 6s. My Lady of the South, by RANDALL 
PARRISH ; 6s. What have the Creeks done for Modern Civilization ? 
by PRoFessoR PENTLAND MAHAFFY ; 10s. 6d. net. Madame, Mother 
of the Regent, 1652-1722, by ARVEDE BARINE; 12s 6d. Characters 
and Events of Roman History : From Czsar to Nero, by GUGLIELMO 
FERRERO ; 7s. 6d. net. 


MESSRS. SEBLEY & CO. 


A Military Consul in Turkey, by Cartain A. F. TOWNSHEND, I!lus- 
trated ; 16s. net. Aertal Navigation of To-day, by CHARLEs C. TURNER, 
Illustrated ; 5s. net. Adventures In the Arotio Re: by H. W.G. 
Hyrst ; 5s. Heroes of Modern India, by E. Gi11aT, Illustrated; 5s. 
Aspects of Modern Oxford, by A.D. Gopiry, M.A, Illustrated ; 3s. 
net. ; 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


Fifty Years of New Japan, compiled by Count SHIGENOBU OKUMA 3 
25s. net. Britain for the Briton, by Six W. EarnsHaw Coopsr, 
C.I.E.; tos. 6d. The Coming Englishman, by Professor JAMES 
Lonc ; §s.net. With Mulai Hafid at Fez, by Lawrence Harkis, 
F.R.GS. ; 7s. 6d. net. The Caravaners, by the Author of “ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden.” Mr. Justice Raffles, by E. WV. HoRNUNG, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
ZNOWLEDGS. 


Tissot’s Illustrated Old Testament and the Life of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, with Notes and Drawings, by J. James Tissot; -Illus- 
trated; £4 4s. The Message of Peace and other Christmas 
Sermons, by the late R. W. CHURCH; 2s. 6d. The Children’s Book 
of New Testament Story, by Mrs. C. D. Francis; 2s. 6d. in 
Smugater’s Crip, by Ernest PRoTHEROE; Illustrated; 2s. 6d. 
Hunting the skipper; or, The Cruise of the Seafowl Sloop, by 
G. MANVILLE FENN; 5s. Dlok Trawl, Second Mate, by W. CHARLES 
METCALFE ; 3s. 6d. The Bells of London Town, Coloured Illustrations, 
by GorvoNn BROWNE; 2s. A Dangerous inheritanoe ; or, Sydney’s 
Fortune, by ALICE WILSON Fox; 23. 6d. British Wild Flowers In 
their Natural Colours and Form. Text by Rev. Prof. HexsLow ; 8s. 


FISHER UNWIN. 


French Cathedrals, Monasteries and and Sacred ;Sites 
of Franoe, Illustrated from Drawings by JosepH PENNELL}; 20s. net. 
Men and Manners of Old Florence, by Guino Braci; 15s. ne’. 
A Frenoh Procession: A Pageant of Great Writers, by Madame 
Ducavx ; 12s. 6d. net. In Three Legations: Turin, Florence, The 
Hague, 1856—1872, by Madame be BUNSEN; 12s. 6d. A Literary 
History of the English People: Vol. III., from the Renaissance to 
the Civil War, Part II., by J. J. JussEKAND ; 12s. 6d. net. Life In an 
English Village: An Economic and Flistorical Survey of the Parish 
Corsley in Wiltshire, by MAupD F. Davigs; tos. 6d. net. Chats on 
Old Silver: A Handbook for Collectors, by E. L. Lowes; 55. net. 


MESSRS. WARD, LOCK & CO. 


The Scales of Justioe, by Frep. °M. Wuite; 6°. A Woman 
Against the World, by L. G. Mongriy; 63. The Message, by 
Louis Tracey; 6s. The Quest, by Justus Mites FoRMAN; 6s. In 
Regions of Perpetual Snow, by G RDON STaBLas; $s. The Ward 
of King Canute, by Orritiz A. LILjENCRANTZ; 5s. The Sauotest 
Boy in the Service, by Gorvon Stasis; 5s. Wulnoth the Wan- 
derer, Ly Il. Escorr-INMaN; 5s, Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales, 
with Life of the Author; 3s. 6d. | The Old Favourite Fairy Tales, 
Illustrated ; 3s. 6d. 


MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNS «& CO. 


The Britieh Lepidoptera, by Ricttarp SoutH; complete in three 
vulyes, 21s. net. tyricos, Pathetio and Humorous, from A to Z, 
by EpmuNpD Dutac. A Desperate Hope, by Siras K. Hockinc; 
38. 6d The House In the Wood and other Old Fairy Stories, by L; 
LesLiz Brooks; 3s. 6d. net. Ginger and Plokies, by BEATRIX POTTER ; 
2s. net. The Tale of the Flopsy Bunnies, by Beatrix PoTTer. 
Iz, 6d. net. . 
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BOOKS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 

Ginger and Pickles. (Frederick 
Warne. 1s.) 

Ts ig another of Miss Beatrix Potter’s stories, which are 
extraordinarily popular with the normal child. Ginger 
and Pickles—a yellow tom-cat and a terrier—keep a village 
shop with a counter inside “a convenient height for 
rabbits,” and they sell everything, “except a few things 
you want in a hurry, like bootlaces, hairpins, and mutton- 
chops.” Unfortunately, Ginger and Pickles give unlimited 
credit, till there is no money in the till; and though the 
customers came in crowds, there was always no money; 
they never paid for as much as a pennyworth of pepper- 
mints.. And the moral of it is that Pickles and Ginger 
have to close the shop. Ginger is now living in a warren, 
and Pickles is at present a gamekeeper. The charm of 
Miss Potter’s rambling book is its naiveté and its complete 


absence of the grown-up attitude. The illustrations are 
delightful. 


Babes and Birds. Verses by Jessie Pope; drawings by 
Cuarztes Rosinson. (Blackie. 2s.) 


Tue idea of this little book is excellent, the illustrations 
cheerful. Here and there, however, the colouring is 
hardly convincing, as in the illustrations of the golden 
plover and the pheasant—the latter mainly a dull orange 
in hue. . 


Pets at Home, 3s.6d. A Bow-wow Book, 28.6d. Cinderella, 
1s. Golden Sands, 1s. The Lucky Tub, 6d. (Dean’s 
Rag Book Co.) 


Tues latest additions to Messrs. Dean’s Patent Rag Books 
are brightly coloured, and, like their prererecsors, untear- 
able and hygienic. Baby may play with thm at all times 
—on the floor, in the bath, or in the crib, or even in the 
garden when making delectable mud-pies—for they are 
printed in fast colours and are washable; and, being prac- 
tically indestructible, they are calculated to last for all 
time, which is more than can be said of many of the more 
recent tomes added to the British Museum Library. 


By Bearrix Porres. 


A GREAT LITERARY PROBLEM 


Two Periods of Disillusion. By Janet Spens, M.A. 
(Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Trex is something powerfully suggestive of profound 
penetration in the idea of this work, the arguments of 
which draw a parallel between the early seventeenth cen- 
tury and our own. The age which had known Shakespeare, 
Donne, Vaughan, Drayton, Cowley, Davenant, and Milton 
struggled against a vicious sense of materialism similar 
to that with which the age of Browning, Arnold, Tennyson, 
Swinburne, and Morris fought. The effect in each case 
was such as to produce, to use Miss Spens’ words, “a de- 
spairing sense of Man’s own littleness, of his incapacity 
for great passions.” 

Donne, for instance, “is full of the idea of Man’s cor- 
ruptness and littleness, and his explanation is that the men 
ot the day (his own time) are of the Afterborn.” His 
“Anatomy” is quoted in proof of this. There was, indeed, 
an element of “human or personal brutalism” which per- 
meated through the literature of that day, and which even 
the Pastoral poets (Vaughan not excepted), who may be 
held to be the seers of Nature's transcendence, failed to 
overthrow. Imperfect speaking, on the part of Man, was 
the keynote of the age. It experienced a blind groping 
through earthly mists. For, says the writer, “the seven- 
teenth century, like our own, was a time when science, 
making great strides, had gripped men’s imaginations. "We 
see this in the extraordinarily uncouth and ugly illustra- 
tions, for instance, of Cowley, and in the equally extra- 
ordinary choice of a subject in Fletcher’s ‘Purple Island.’ 
In the 19th century also it seems probable that some of 
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the fascination which Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ and. 
Browning’s poems of a theological purport exerted over the- 
men of their own time was owing to the fearful glamour of 
scientific discoveries which seem to be a sort of embodi- 
ment of the anti-religious element of life. These scientific 
discoveries that apparently deny the spiritual in life are- 
the modern reading of the devil, and have all the imagina~ 
tive value that Satan possessed until he was made ridicu- 
lous by a shallow optimism that saw what it believed to be 
the good always triumphant.” 

Now, when we come to make a critical analysis of the 
above statements, we shall find that Miss Spens is not so 
very far from the pathway which leads towards truth. 
There is a difference, however, in the two periods, which 
is the antithesis of the Science and the Poetry in each 
period. Thus the method of observation, which is the 
legitimate and only ground of construction, as far ‘as. 
Science is concerned, was utilised and controlled by the 
poetry in the one period, whilst it became the controlling 
force of poetry in the other period. In the times of Shake- 
speare and Donne scientific thought had by no means. 
silenced such authorities as Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides, and Pliny. In the times of Browning and 
Tennyson, on the other hand, Poetry became the mere 
plaything of Science. The reason why Shakespeare’s age, 
and even Shakespeare himself, failed in transcending 
genius, was not, as we believe Miss Spens thinks, because 
of the influence of scientific thought, but because of the 
crudity of its influence. Again, the reason why Tennysoh’s 
age, and even Tennyson himself, and maybe Browning, 
failed in transcending genius, was not because of the 
influence of scientific thought, but because of the complete- 
ness or supremacy of it. Science, in the one instance, 
was struggling with very crude ideas of a cosmic or abso- 
lute unity. Its greatness was merely centred in the dis- 
coveries of men like Lobel and Cesalpin, whilst at the 
same time it was outraged and caricatured by the mon- 
strous anomalies of Jerome Cardan, the Pavian Averroist, 
who dissembled with such skill when accused of being an 
atheist as to succeed in obtaining a pension from the 
Pope. Yet he died at Rome, drawing horoscopes and sell- 
ing elixirs. Our own John Dee was a minor example of 
sach practical charlatanism. There was, indeed, the 
genius of Bernard Palissy, the humble labourer of Peéri- 
gord, who discovered the fundamental bases of Nature, 
but his principles were not recognised till three centuries 
later. If the knowledge of the day, therefore, proved 
insufficient as @ ground of genesis to a grand scheme of 
natural evolution, it nevertheless proved sufficient as ® 
ground of genesis to a grand scheme of anthropological 
development. In other words, though the science of the 
day was not profound enough to give birth to a Darwin, it 
was profound enough to inspire the intellect and fire the 
soul of a Shakespeare. And 60 we are brought to see the 
causes of Miss Spens’ two periods of disillusion. 

Shakespeare classified Man upon a basis of material 
impotence. He failed to make an organic or spiritual 
unity out of him, simply because he lacked, or rather his 
age failed to supply him with, the universal or scientific 
advantages of a Darwin. Darwin, on the other hand, 
classified matters upon a basis of organic or spiritual im- 
potence. He failed to make a characteristic unity out 
of it, and the poets failed with him, simply because they 
all lacked the analytic genius of a Shakespeare. So, 
Shakespeare, although he failed in absolute transcendence, 
and cannot therefore be ranked as a divine genius, was the 
greater genius of the two periods, since his exposition of 
life was a grand human form of it, whilst Darwin's, Tenny- 
son’s, and Browning’s were grand “ mechanisms ”—cosmic 
or emotional forms. Shakespeare had the misfortune (for 
his own completion as a Divinely inspired poet) of being 
born into the world centuries before his time, for there 
can be no question of where his great analytic powers 
would have taken him had he possessed, as Browning and 
Tennyson did, our immense amount of material fact ot 
knowledge to work upon. 

Says Miss Spens:—“We half-consciously regard his 
work as complete and rounded, that he went away having 
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said all he had to say, having in these few short years 
perfected his art, but in so doing may we not be unjust?” 
Again, “There had always been the indulging thought in 
his mind that emotion, character, was not the only motive 
foree in life.” And all of Shakespeare’s plays do, indeed, 
suggest him as being blind, if subject, to # transeending 
unity. “This huge state presenteth nought save shows 
whereon the stars in secret influence comment.” 

The poet evidently experiencd, whilst exposing it with 
such grandiloquence, a state of human degeneracy and 
gross materialism similar to our own. He chastised and 
satirised it in a thousand subtle forms of character, but he 
uever conquered it by breathing into it the language and 
feeling of a mightier, because spiritual, conviction. Man, 
indeed, became a god in his hands, yet the height to which 
Shakespeare raised him was one of impotence, for it always 
ended in his becoming a mere puppet of circumstance. 
And so, during our own period of disillusion, we find that 
the greater poets, subject to the same material and scep- 
tical influences, have failed in a worse sense, since they 
had the advantage of having the entire unity of matter 
to work upon. They were, indeed, great, as far as their 
works. go, yet they were nevertheless “gropers in the 
dark,” for their visions, their intellects, never transcended 
never really rose above the murky depths of earthly 
emotions or vain experiences. 

“What shall be done with all those tears of ours?” says 
Swinburne. “Thy life is full of mourning, and theirs so 
empty and bare,” says Morris. The latter, in the judg- 
ment of Miss Spens, has no sympathy with the doctrine of 
Tennyson and Browning that, without sorrow, there had 
‘been no sacrifice, without death no love. Yet one and 
all failed to grasp the greatest fact of all—the fact of 
Divinity. They were too materialistic to understand the 
limits of Eternity, to realise that had there been no sacri- 
fice, whatever in the beginning, there could have been no 
sorrow, and that, apart from love, death has no existence. 
But. we of the twentieth century, poetically crushed as we 
appear to be, are possessed of higher hopes. Our con- 
sciousness of disillusion should not cast us back into the 
throes of a primordial struggle—should not inaugurate a 
period of fresh impotence. Sings one who lives amongst 
us :— 

“T will dive and leap and run 
In the air, and I will bring 
Back to the earth a heavenly thing. 
I will dance through the stars, 
And pass the blue bars 
Of heaven. I will catch hands with God, 
And speak with Him.” 


Here we get the true ring of transcendence, whereby 
Matter will be conquered, and Man—regenerated in the 
Image of his Maker—will at last be free. We do not say 
that Mise Spens treats her subject with the critical force 
of appreciation with which we ourselves have considered 
it; but her book, limited as it is to a short comparative 
study of the poets of the two periods, is nevertheless clear 
and to the point. It is certainly a book which deserves 
every attention, since it introduces a very important theme 
for future literary discussion. 


IN THE LAND. OF SPOOKS 


The Idea of the Soul. By A. E. Crawzey, M.A. (London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 6s. net.) 


There is much that is interesting and highly obscure 
or allegorical in Mr. Crawley’s book, but really nothing 
which is of any value, as it supplies us with no permanent 
basis for his psychic phenomena, which are developed 
from ® purely objective form of reflexion, viz., language. 
Animism, which is the ultimate form of the articulate 
negative, possesses no principle of reality, and the sub- 
ject of its ideal history or epistomology is therefore a 
mere mechanical subject. One may trace the ideal genesis 
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of logic to forms of primitive philology, but without a 
philological unity of what value are those ideal begin- 
nings? We discover strange and, maybe, very interesting 
fiction, bub nothing which will bring any actual reward 
at the end. When, therefore, Mr. Crawley wishes us to 
take in all seriousness the statement that the Yambo 
of the Kurnai, the Murup of the Woi-worung, and the 
Bulabong of the Ngaerego and Wolgal (all Australian 
tribes) represent vital states of self-conscious existence, 
we must decline to be hoodwinked by such anthropo- 
logical nonsense. Thus, the apparent power of these most 
potent entities, to wit, the Yambo, Murup, and Bulabong, 
to desert the body during sleep for a time, leads, to our 
mind, not naturally but most unnaturally, or super- 
naturally, up to the further belief that death is merely 
the soul’s, or rather Mr. Crawley’s spooks’ permanent 
separation from the body. 

Where, as a matter of strict fact or evidence, does 
Mr. Crawley find his natural or self-conscious forms of . 
Mr. Yambo, Mr. Murup, and Mr. Bulabong? The 
apparent powers of these strange gentlemen to assume 
mystic or unsubstantial proportions are hardly sufficient 
to establish their natural or self-conscious forms of exist- 
ence. They are very far from being real guarantees of 
self-conscious permanence after death, because they have 
no real or self-conscious limits (bodies) to be separated 
from. Sleep forms of animism are by no means self- 
limited or logical forms, and cannot therefore be made the 
ground of physical objection. Sleep and death are natur- 
ally antagonistic, so that there can be no consciousness 
of any self or permanent unity between them. Sleep 
is a form of vital unity, whilst death is a form of vital 
negation. Sleep forms of animism must not be 
mixed up with dead forms of animism, since the 
first are subjects and the second are objects of animism. 
Visions may create supernatural forms of self-conscious- 
ness; but these supernatural forms are, to the natural or 
real forms of self, what dead forms of life are to living 
forms of life. There is no such: fact as a real super- 
natural world, that is, an existence apart from a natural 
sense of it, and this can be proved both by sleep forms 
and insane forms of existence. For if such « fact as a 
real supernatural consciousness existed, there would be no 
self-consciousness of oblivion. In other words, self would 
be absolutely instead of finitely determined, But it. does 
not at all follow that because there is no real conscious- 
ness of self in sleep or insane forms of animism, that, there 
is therefore no supernatural basis of self. We are simply 
disputing Mr. Crawley’s rights of making a conscious 
separation of the two—of losing self in one instance 
(physically) and finding it again in another instance 
(psychically). 

If, then, there is no knowledge. of self apart from a 
natural basis of self, these supernatural testimonies of 
the idea of a soul or spiritual existence are simply, as 
we have already stated, anthropological fairy tales, and 
make useless if interesting history. The idea of 
the soul can no more be derived from linguistic forms 
than from sleep or insane forms of existence. It is highly 
entertaining and interesting, no doubt, to learn that “the 
Toba Bataks consider that the individual lives again or 
continues his existence in his sons,” that—and here is 
something for the Suffragettes to make a note of— 
“daughters are of no account.” That “in Bolaang Mon- 
goudu the soul of a sick man is brought back thus: the 
officiating priestess, with much ceremonial, entices the 
soul into a doll, with which she angles for it at the end of 
a spear; when caught it is quickly wrapped in a cloth, and 
restored to the patient by the method of wrapping his 
head in the cloth containing the soul.” And that “the 
Chukchi of Eastern Asia credit man with five or six, or 
even more souls. They are very small, not larger than a 
gnat.” But after thoroughly enjoying and digesting 
every curious piece of information in the book, we are no 
nearer a legitimate ground of self-consciousness than we 
were before we started to read it. 

Language, sleep, insanity, and death are all negative 
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forms of animism. Animation, for instance, is a universal 
and not a particular ground of life, except in the case of 
death, which has no animate ground. So that we cannot 
trace the source of language to articulation, any more 
than we can trace the origin of either sleep or insanity 
to the heart. For if sleep, fundamentally, could be held 
to be a passive form of individual experience, that is, a 
consciousness of the vital suspension of action, we should 
be conscious of sleeping. This may be the case with 
death or wherever suspension of the heart’s action occurs, 
but it is not so with sleep, which is not a state of universal 
rest, because the conditions of it, namely, disproportionate 
forms of centrifugal or motor energy are sensible forms 
of weakness, and therefore individual conditions of experi- 
ence. It is, therefore, only the nervous and not the 
respiratory form of vitality which produces sleep. The 
state of coma which invariably follows through a serious 
loss of blood goes to prove this. The change, therefore, 
which sleep introduces fundamentally is merely a dynamic 
change. In other words, there is no difference in the 
absolute proportion of vital action, but only in the 
individual proportion of it. In this sense, sleep, as far 
as life itself is concerned, is not a basis of universal con- 
servation, but only a form of individual conservation. 
The all-important point to be noted here is that the 
subliminal or non-reflex forms of life, such, for instance, 
as instructive and rational forms, are independent of 
sleep. They can, therefore, have nothing whatever 
to do with nebula or nervous forms of life. Unlike 
nervous forms of life, which depend on sleep for 
their vital conservation, instinct and reason are 
dependent upon some supernatural or subliminal life basis 
of conservation. And experience completely endorses this. 
The fact of the “realities ” of dreams, which Mr. Crawley 
argues upon, is a pure piece of fiction, otherwise there 
would be no conscious form of insanity—no supernatural 
" ground to it. Sleep, as we know, is a paramount remedy 
for nervous ills and disorders, but it is by no means to 
be found efficacious in respect to that terrible state of 
subliminal disorganisation known as insanity, whether in 
man or beast. What, then, must be the supernatural cause 
of this supernatural evil? It cannot originate from a 
subliminal life ground of conservation, since, both in man 
and beast, it is not due to a desire for preservation, but 
to a desire for destruction. In the place of order we 
have chaos. Subliminal consciousness of reflexion gives 
place to a subliminal eclipse of reflexion. Thus, the 
vital basis (Mr. Crawley’s ground of animism) of instinct 
and reason, like the vital basis of the nervous system, 
when under the influence of sleep, is subject to an eclipse. 
If a nebula form, therefore, is responsible for the eclipse 
of reflex or nerve consciousness, why should not a nebula 
form be responsible for the eclipse of non-reflex or sub- 
liminal consciousness? In other words, if dynamic dis- 
proportion of sense is responsible for the state of darkness 
introduced by sleep, why should not a conscious dispro- 
portion of sense be responsible for the state of darkness 
or chaos introduced by insanity? 
No. Mr. Crawley’s evidences of the real or bodily 
existence of the soul are of no more value than the nega- 
tive evidences of insanity. 


George Edward Jelf. (A Memoir.) - By His Wire. (Lon- 
don: Skeffington and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue subject of this Memoir was a Protestant clergyman 
whose many gifts and graces made him heloved and 
honoured by all who had the good fortune to know him. 
He was professionally connected with such districts as 
Highgate, Blackmoor (Hants), Saffron Walden. Rochester, 
Wiggonholt (Sussex), Blackheath, and the Charterhouse. 
That he was a man of singularly refined character and 
deep religious sense is made clear by these details of his 
life, the perusal of which gives to the mind much that is 
elevating and peaceful. 
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FICTION 


The Blot. By Srepnzn Torre. (Everett. 6s.) 

Tuis book touches the lowest depths of silliness. The 
advertisement on the wrapper suggests that you may be 
startled, but won’t be shocked by the book because the 
author has “most judiciously wielded the pen where the 
least show of bad taste would have blunted his argu- 
ments”; and informs you that a Royal Commission has 
been appointed to inquire into the working of the divorce 
laws of this country while this book was passing through 
the press. This most misleading wrapper descrives the 
book as “a logical and powerful” exposure of the inade- 
quacy of the law relating to divorce. To call “The Blot” 
logical is a misuse of words, and it is no more powerful 
than a damp squib. The author seems not to have the 
most rudimentary sense of fairness in the presentation of 
his case; inded, he reminds one of the traveller in the 
old story, who landed in England, saw one red-haired 
girl on his arrival, and generalised to the effect that all 
English women are red-headed. All Mr. Torre’s “cases” 
are the same case. There is George Newark, marred by 
an early and unhappy marriage, who had “endeavoured 
to obtain some home comforts” by taking a certain Jane 
Masters as his “ companion”; there is Ena Barnes, “mar- 
ried at barely eighteen,” separated from her husband, who 
gives her no ground for divorce, and “purely loved” by 
another man; there is the egregious hero of “The Blot,” 
Watson Romandy, also married at an early age, separated 
from an incompatible but moral wife, and “ purely loved” 
by another woman. Here is really more than the usual 
monotony of the novel with a purpose! 

The book closes with the passing of a Divorce Reform 
Bill by the House of Lords—in spite of the Bishops. The 
book is ridiculous both in matter and manner. It is 
inevitable that Mr. Torre’s characters speak of going to 
the “ queen of watering-places” when they mean Brighton. 
and to the “great metropolis” when they mean London, 
that every phrase is flat, unprofitable, and pompous; but 
when “The Blot” speaks of the misery of the world being 
“very largely due to the wicked laws promulgated by the 
priesthood for its own glorification,” “The Blot” should 
really be blotted from all book-lists and libraries. 


A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg. 
Masog. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Mr. Major has discovered that to “a great majority 
of persons having the good fortune to possess an imagina- 
tion,” princesses as a class are exceedingly attractive. 
though the star of kings and princes has set and romance 
and male royalty have grown to be things apart. 
Wilhemina, the much-loved sister of Frederick the Great, 
is an especially attractive princess, and no one, from 
Voltaire, her friend; to Carlyle, has had a word to say 
against her. The evidence in her favour is overwhelm- 
ing; she was beautiful, intelligent, and ill-used; and on 
the principle that much that is true is stranger thar 
fiction, the early part of her life is served up as an his- 
torical novel. As Carlyle says of her, “Never in any 
romance or stage play was young lady, without blame. 
without furtherance and without hindrance of her own. 
so tormented about a settlement in life—passive she all 
the while, mere clay in the hands of the potter, and begging 
the universe to have the extreme goodness only to leave 
her alone.” Certainly, the events immediately preceding 
Wilhelmina’s marriage with the Hereditary Prince of 
Bayreuth, the magnanimity of the grotesque Margrave 
ot Schwedt, make up a good plot; and the accounts of 
the eccentricities of Frederick William I., his parsimony, 
the scenes at the table when the royal family had nothing 
to eat but cabbage for dinner; the absurdities of the 
tobacco college where he and his friends, amid clouds of 
tobacco smoke, discussed affairs of State, are quite amus- 
ing. Inventiveness in dialogue is not Mr. Major’s forte, 
and we are assured some seven or eight times that the 
Hereditary Prince of Bayreuth is not afraid of the devil. 
As a matter of detail, it is an exaggeration to say that in 
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the middle of the eighteenth century “drunkenness among 
both men and women was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion.” 


The Coming of Lugh. By Exuta Youna. Illustrated by 
Mavup Gonng. (Maunsell and Co., Dublin. 6d.) 


Tur coming of Lugh is a “ wonder tale,” told picturesquely 
and with all the resources of Celtic fancy. The little Sun- 
god, Lugh, is taken from Ireland by old Mananaan, who 
rules the ocean, and carried to a beautiful country shining 
with the colours of dawn. There he raced the waves along 
the strand, “he gathered apples sweeter than honey from 
the trees with crimson blossoms, and wonderful birds came 
to play with him. Mananaan’s daughter, Niav, took him 
through woods where there were milk-white deer with 
horns of gold, and black-maned lions and spotted panthers 
and unicorns that shone like silver, and strange beasts 
that no one ever heard of.” Meanwhile, that afflicted 
country, Ireland. is, as usual, in difficulties. The folk 
of the Fomor have stolen the Cauldron of Plenty and the 
Spear of Victory. “But Mananaan has in his Lepine a 
jewel, the Sword of Light, which, at the proper time, he 
gives to Lugh, who promptly remembers the hills and rivers 
of Ireland. Thither he returns, wearing magical armour, 
with all the courage of heroes so divinely protected, and 
encourages his men to rise against the Fomorians. On the 
day of battle he appears with the Sword of Light, as the 
Deliverer, and falls upon the Fomorians as a sea-eagle 
falls on his prey. They are utterly cut off and destroyed 
as stubble before the fire—and there the short story ends 
abruptly. We do not know if Lugh continues to shine 
in Ireland or no. Miss Gonne cannot be congratulated on 
her illustrations. 


Kinsman and Namesake. By R. Sreapv. (London: Blackie 
and Son, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Sreap, in catering for the juvenile taste, has chosen 
somewhat of a melancholy fact of history. He deals with 
the Spe rebellion in the days of Henry IV., the hero 
being a kinsman of that unfortunate Archbishop. Apart 
from the evil act which was committed under the tyrannic 
sway of the English monarch, the incidents of the story 
will appeal to every lad, constituting, as they do, hair- 
breadth escapes, captures, hand-to-hand encounters, and 
battles on a small scale. There isxa nobility in the charac- 
ter and personal bearing of Thomas Mowbray, the youthful 
Earl of Nottingham, which is likely to cause the hero to be 
supplanted in the hearts of the readers. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


SCOTTISH METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Report from the Councit To tHe GengRaL Meerine of the 
Socrety, held on December 8, 1909. 


The following changes have taken place in the Society’s 
system of stations during the past twelve months. A 
new and fully equipped station has been established at 
the Crichton Royal Institution, Dumfries, under the 
charge of Dr. C. O. Easterbrooke, the medical super- 
intendent. The station takes the place of that maintained 
for twenty-five years at Ivy Bank, Dumfries, by the Rev. 
William Andson, who died last March at an advanced age. 
An obituary notice of Mr. Andson, who was one of the 
last of the pre-Disruption ministers of the Free Church of 
Scotland, has been published in the Journal. Another 
new station has been established by Mr. A. H. Johnstone- 
Douglas, at Comlongon Castle, near Ruthwell. It is a 
matter of satisfaction that both these new stations are 
equipped with Sunshine Recorders, for hitherto there have 
been no instrumental records of the duration of sunshine 
in the south of Scotland. Observations are now received 
also from the Rev. Robert Dick, at Colinsburgh, whilst 
those made at Logie-Coldstone School by Mr. J. B. Ander- 
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son, which have for some years been published amongst the 
supplementary returns, are now included in the Society’s 
regular Reports. During the past year, Mr. Watt has in- 
spected the following stations :—Baltasound, Buchlyvie, 
Colinsburgh, Colmonell (Knockdolian), Dumfries, Dundee 
(Harbour), Dundee (Necropolis), Dunrobin, Duns, Kin- 
gussie, Lerwick, Loanhead, Logie-Coldstone, and Tilly- 
pronie. Though the Society’s system of stations has been 
somewhat strengthened by the additions referred to above, 
there still remain considerable areas entirely unrepre- 
sented. Thus there is no station along the line of the 
Highland Railway between Perth and Inverness, except 
that at Kingussie, whilst the only full station in the large 
county of Sutherland is that at Dunrobin Castle. Whilst 
the Council recognise that the work of a full station should 
not be lightly undertaken, they desire to point out that 
the keeping of a Rainfall record alone is but a slight tax 
on the time of anyone, and that there is an urgent need 
for additional Rainfall records in the Highlands. As 
regards the rainfall of the extreme north of Scotland, the 
Council are glad to note that there are prospects of secur- 
ing fuller information, for the Duke of Sutherland has 
presented rain-gauges to several competent observers. 

The Registrar-General for Scotland has been regularly 
supplied with the Monthly and Quarterly Reports from: 
the Office of the Society, and also, direct from the 
Observers in the eight large towns of Scotland, with the - 
Daily Observations of Temperature and Rainfall required’ 
for his Weekly Reports. The Quarterly Reports now in- - 
clude returns from about seventy stations. The Meteoro- 
logical Office in London has received direct from the 
Observers-at Glencarron, Gordon Castle, Balmoral, Fort. . 
Augustus, Fort William, Poltalloch, Rothesay, Clathick, 
Marchmont, Dumfries, Cally, and Colmonell (Knock- 
dolian), Daily Observations of Temperature, Rainfall, and 
in some cases Sunshine, for its Weekly Weather Reports. 
Monthly Summaries for these twelve stations, and also 
for Dunrobin, Tillypronie, and Dundee, are prepared in 
the Society’s Office and printed month by month in the 
Reports of the Meteorological Office. Daily values for the 
last three stations are also prepared in the Office, and’ 
published monthly in London. Meteorological statistics: 
have been sent as usual to several Medical Officers of 
Health in various parts of Scotland for their Annual’ 
Reports. 

A new issue of the Journal is now in the hands of © 
members. Its contents are of a varied character, and 
ladies are, for the first time, contributors. The Council 
desire to call special attention to the balance sheet of the 
Society’s affairs for the year ending June 30, 1909, as - 
printed in the Journal. At that date the Society was still 
burdened with considerable financial obligations on - 
account of the Ben Nevis Observatories, and it seemed to 
the Council that the time had come when an effort should’: 
be made finally to get rid of these obligations. An appeal 
has accordingly been made to members for assistance, and 
this has already met with a generous response. The 
Council, however, desire to emphasise the fact that the 
vitality of the Society depends mainly on the annual sub- 
scriptions of its members, and to express the earnest hope 
that present supporters will induce others to join the 
membership. 

The Council have to record their sense of the immense 
loss sustained by the death, on October 12, 1909. of Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B., the distinguished President of 
the Society. It has reflected distinction on the Society 
that one who had been in touch with great affairs through- 
out a long life, whose services to humanity were so 
eminent, and who was universally honoured, should have 
occupied the presidential chair, though for too brief a 
period; and the removal of one who had been a member of 
Council for close on fifty years, and who had been a guide 
in many positions of difficulty, leaves a great blank. More 
need not be said in this renort, since in the Journal just 
issued fitting tributes to Sir Arthur’s services to the world 
and to the Society have been paid by Lady Frances Balfour 


and Mr. Omond. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BROWNING’S “SAUL.” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sin,—The young bloods of criticism insist that Tennyson is 
but a mouther of melodious platitudes, and Browning a pro- 
pounder of cacophonous conundrums; that only in Swinburne 
is to be found real music, only in Meredith real depth of thought. 
History has seen such reactions before, and will see them again. 
The new sovereigns will be plucked from their thrones, and a 
new race of critics will speak scornfully of their shortcomings. 
Meanwhile, true lovers of poetry drink delight from all and 
each, refusing to weigh one against another and give them marks 
as in a class-list. Not unconscious of defects, they prefer to 
dwell on beauties, and find “the noble pleasure of praising” 
more congenial than sarcasm and_hole-picking. They also 
contemplate each singer in his chronological setting, and do 
not suppose that Browning's “ Paracelsus” and Tennyson's “In 
Memoriam” owe debts to Darwin. Poems which have become 
part of our mental inheritance are apt to be thought common- 
place, just because their lesson has been so thoroughly learned ; 
to do. them justice we must place ourselves in the position of 
those who first read them. 

Perhaps the qualities of Browning’s best work are by no teen 
better illustrate! than by “Saul"—that piece so singularly 
left unfinished for years, then completed on a new and loftier 
level of inspiration. The first sections are vivid, pictorial, 
realistic. The tent with its guarding spear, the sand burnt to 
powtler, the fierce sun blazing on the desert—David with his 
* gracious gold hair,’ and the lilies twined round his harp— 
Abner’s eager welcome—are depicted to the life. We enter the 
gloomy mid-tent, and see Saul gigantic against the cross-prop, 
“more black than the blackness.’’ We hear the songs David 
sings ; the quaint pastoral strains, the lyrics of fellowship and 
marriage, of exultation in the mere joy of living; finally, the 
praises of Saul himself, his glorious life and the fame that shall 
be his after death :— 


“. . . then, first of the mighty, thank God that thou 
art!” 


We watch apathy fade from Saul's face, though deep, settled 
sadness still remains. Throughout, moreover, we fee] the beat 
of a strong compelling rhythm—those who read the lines as 
prose lose half their effect. For this is a poem, and its metrical 
form is part of its being; who doubts this should consider what 
a different impression would have resulted from the use of any 
other form. 

Many incidental felicities occur in these sections. The descrip- 
tion of the little jerboa, “half bird and half mouse,’’ may 
more curious than poetical; and the “cool silver shock” of 
plunge into a “pool's living water’? may verge on the precious, 

ut there is the simile of Saul in his dark hour: 

Fein cee as, caught in his pangs 
And waiting his change, the king-serpent all heavily hangs, 
Far away from his kind, in the pine, till deliverance come 
With the spring-time—so agonized Saul, drear and stark, 
blind and dumb.” 


There is the mountain, bound round with a year’s snow, then 
suddenly in the sunshine leaving grasp of it, when 


“Fold on fold all at once it crowds thunderously down to his 
feet.” 


There is the King once more, with life returning : 


“He is Saul, ye remember in glory, ere error had bent 

The broad brow from the daily communion; and still, 
though much spent 

Be the life and the bearing that front you, the same, God 
did choose 

To rece eet a man may waste, desecrate, never quite 
ose.’? 


Such things the Browning-lover looks for, neither expecting 
nor much missing mere refinement of honeyed diction. With- 
out lingering over these, we may yet note the pathos of David's 
demon ting ery: “Could I help thee, my father! which brings 
an the climax of this poem. ‘ 

It is in the last three sections that we have Browning at his 
greatest, risinz to full height of passionate thought. Saul, 
though rouse! from his trance, remains-silent and sorrowful ; 
“death was past, life not come’; the long road from despair 
to hope had still to be travelled. David, who tells the story — 
tells it to himself ncxt morning, alone with his sheep, hardly 
eble to realise what he has exnerienced—felt his whole soul go 
eat in love and pity. He would do anything to help his 
Redapheet Had he but’ the power, how gladly would he “ wrestle 
0 reise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, To fill up his 
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life, starve my own out.’’ He would “invent a bliss,” ing 
Saul above pain and evil in pono immortality. With that a 
thought strikes him, stung by which he flings down his harp, 
and breaks into raptured speech. The expression of this is 
long and involved, for Browning never learned the art of 
omission, of checking and lopping and pruning; yet one could 
hardly wish it shorter. Till now, David says, be has not dared 
to let love go free. He has restrained himself, as it were with 
modesty, fearing that in this one way of love a man might over- 
take God’s own speed, the creature surpass the Creator. Now 
he sees his error. Just as God’s power, God’s wisdom, infinitely 
transcend ours, so must His love surpass ours. This very ability 
to love, whence came it? “All’s one gift.’ Man has nothing 
but what is given him; he did not make himeelf. From God 
comes all that David feels toward Saul, and in God dwells an 
immeasurably greater love, not fettered by human: weakness. 


“Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 
And dare spube He alone shall not help him, Who yet alone 
can?” 

Would David fain rescue his King from grief, ruin, and failure? 
2) pee no less desire it. Would he gladly suffer, die for 
u 

“. . « « 80 wouldst Thou—so wilt Thou!" ~ 


Only thus can the Infinite One reveal His infinite leve. With 
God will and power are co-equal, but by no mere fiat of Deity 
shall deliverance be wrought. A mighty act shall show infinite 
capacity of being loved as of loving. “The strongest shall stand 
the most weak.’ 


“. . . . O, Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by for ever; a Hand like this 


and 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee. See the 
Christ stand!” 

Not a word more do we hear about Saul. Next moment David 
is hurrying home through the night, encompassed by beings of 
earth and heaven and hell, who crowd round him, craving to 
hear the new message. 

i 5 a sei I got through them, as hardly, as strugglingly. 

there 

As a runner beset by the populace’ famished for news— 

Life or death.”’ 

Yet still a Hand urges and supports, quelling the tumult, 


“Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the earth sark to 
rest." 


Then came the dawn, and slowly the last si 
died away, visible still for a time in outward things; in the 
landscape with its “gathered intensity”; in the “shudder- 
ing forests’ new awe'’; in bird and beast that gazed at him, 
strangely and fearfully ; 


“Fren the serpent that slid away silent, he felt the new 
law.”’ 


s of commotion 


Every thing seemed instinct with consciousness of change. The 
very flowers had new expression in their faces ; a new life pulsed 
in cedar and vine. All testified to the truth ef David’s pro- 


phecy. 
“And the little brooks witnessing murmured, persistent 
and low, 
With their obstinate, all but hushed voices—‘E’en so, it 
is so!’”” 


The three sections thus imperfectly redacted conclude the 
m. Even this brief summary should convey seme hint of 
their power and passion. Defects of utterance there may be, 
but he is a poor critic who lets these blind him to real grandeur. 
These sections, at least, will bear reading and re-reading till 
every turn of thought is familiar. Their theology may not 
please all; but here is poetry, whatever we think of the vessel 
containing it. And some readers, we may be sure, will find 
here high truth as well as high poetry. They will hail in 
Browning a seer as well as a poet. They will recall, perhaps 
words spoken by the Pope in “The Ring and the Book,” cer- 
tainly t ose lines at the end of “Karshish,” when the Arab 
physician, still doubting, yet more than half convinced, dares 
suggest to his teacher that, if the tale told by Lazarus be true, 
the unbelievable has indeed happened, and 


“, . . through the thunder comes a human veice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 

Face, My hands fashioned, see it in Myself. 

Thou hast no power, nor may’st conceive of Mine, 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 

And thou must I-ve Me who have died for thee!’ 
The madman saith He said so: it is strange.” 


T. 8. 0. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sim,—The New Clubbists aze following their wise vld tactics, 
when attacked, of lying low and saying nothing; preferring 
to allow the case against them to go by default, rather than 

age in a controversy from which they have nothing to gain 
and very much to lose. Although they have given me nothing 
to reply to, I should like to develop the situation a little further 
‘and show what should be the outcome of the blackest chapter 
in our art history. 

The spirit animating the Continental “ Secessionist’’ move- 
ments, of which the N.E.A.C. is the English offspring, was one 
of blind revolt against all that was good in previous art, and 
against the severe discipline needed to attain excellence on the 
old lines. It was the artistic equivalent of the anarchism which 
throws bombs in the political world; the historic, artistic, 
psychological, and economic causes of which I have fully traced 
in my writings. Its main interests were in tricks of technique, 
and in advertising, and in nobbling ignorant critics, who, 
having no ideas of their own, were glad of the latest cry. The 
purpose, the higher aims, the poetry of art were all submerged 
or inverted; the eyes of secessionists were turned towards a 
pigmentary quagmire; instead of being artists, they became 
mere puddlers in paint. Their attitude is typified by the man 
with the muckrake; grovelling with petty technical triviali- 
ties; while their back is turned on all the spiritual splendours 
of which art is capable. To call the starveling offspring of 
this doubtful parentage “New English Art '’ was a grave ter- 
minological inexactitude; it was essentially un-English. Mr. 
George Moore, one of the first new “Critics,” and an enthusi- 


astic supporer of the New English Art Club, complimented ; 


its members on having gone “like rag-pickers, with basket on 
back, and stick in hand,” to pick up trifles from the carbage 
of Parisian studios! Their work was the negation of all that 
made English art great. The main aim was to produce pictures 
as unlike all that was esteemed good in previous art as possible ; 
to get a new and unexpected look about their works, which 
they got, not by striking excellence. but by striking badness, 
technical trickery, and blatant brush-work. To get a new and 
unexpected look is a most laudable aim when rightly pursued ; 
but, as used by the N.E.A.C., it has me a veritable mill- 
stone about its neck; the debased standard which has served 
as its criterion prevents freedom, and presents more rigid bar- 
riers against progress than the conventions of any past or 
present Academy in any part of the world; and all the really 
progressive art of the time is outside of its paralysing fetters. 

But a revolt against the revolt is beginning abroad; and 
some of the more capable men of the N.E.A.C. occasionally 
take their art seriously and do good things. Still, these men 
will never do themselves or their art justice until they tum 
their back on their bad old hampering traditions, their standards 
of revolt, shake their wings fe from the crass pigmentary 
materialism that cripples them, and gain for themselves free- 
dom _ to soar to the heights of that poetic and dramatic art 
which alone is worthy of the most ennobling title of all— 
English. 

Let us glance at another phase of true English art, and see 
what are ite characteristics. We will set aside the master- 
mind, Shakespeare, with his “poet’s eye in a fine frenzy roll- 
ing,”’ and his “cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces,”’ and 
come to a poet of revolt, Shelley. While his work is charac- 
terised by an excess of courage, it is also marked by exquisite 
sensitiveness, delicacy, and seraphic sweetness ;_ passion is trans- 
figured, matter is sublimed until spirit shines through and takes 
forms of more than human loveliness; he has that creative 
music which transmutes itself into flowers shedding a living 
fragrance, and beauty seems transcended, and attains its 
apotheosis. The same may be said of Keats and Coleridge; 
while other poets widen the range from the sublimity of Milton, 
the stupendous thoughts of the “Festus,” the elemental pas- 
sions of Byron, to the higher refinements of the more philosophic 
poets, Wordsworth and Tennyson. Think of the works of all 
these prophets of song, what a pageant of splendours, what 
vistas of transcendent beauty they open up, leading us into 
higher realms prophetic of the glories awaiting us. Such is the 
essence of English art; and it should be the pride of painters 
to give us its analogue in their more difficult medium. A glance 
at Tarner, and other of our Painter-Poets, will show how 
gloriously we have begun that work. But it received a deadly 
check by the movements of which that stagnant, belated body 
of reactionaries, the Secessionists and the New “English Art? 
Club are the symbol. A large section of our perverted Press 
overshadows out art like.a deacly Upas-tree, creating a mephitic 
atmosphere in which only vulgarity, pretence, and a crass 
artistic materialism can thrive 

The saddest part of all is that hundreds of our coming artists, 
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whose minds should be filled with high enthusiasm to emulate 
our glorious poets, and carry forward the grand traditions of 
the British School, should be fatally misdirected by the later 
Slade Professors, who so largely invert the generous intentions 
of Felix Slade, and do so much to delay the coming of the 
Renaissance of British Art. E. Wake Cook. « 





Yo the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY. 


Siz,—I noticed some remarks on an institution entitled “ The 
New English Art Club,” a club which threatens as years pass 
tu becume ancient and flourisiing. Can Mr. E. Wake Cook be 
right? In the early days of the century I engaged on @ corre- 
spondence with him on “Anarchy in Art,’’ in one of your con- 
temporaries. When he ventured to sing the praises of Luke 
Filues, Dieksee, and Marcus Stone, I assured him that “ Art 
with a capital H wins the heart’’—but the collector is wary 
in these days—so Sir. Couk is at it again. 

Has the triumph of Mr. John roused him from the leafy 
recesses of Bedford Park (sic) to attack the Art Trust emanat- 
ing from University College, Gower Street? where the Victor 
Graysons of the art world are prepared to manufacture sur- 
prises for the Early Victorian eyes of Mr. Cook. Let him 
remember that Art Socialism is knocking at the door and will 
enter, in spite of all the thunderbolts of a critic who found 
fault with many new efforts, including the water-colours of the 
| late Mr. Brabazon. GEORGE FITZGERALD. 


“THE RESURRECTION OF JUDGMENT.” 
To the Editor of THE AcapEmy. 


Si1r,—I shall feel much obliged if you will allow me to make 
a few comments on the review of my bouk, “he Resurrection 
of Judgment,” which appeared in your issue of December 4. 
The opening #entence--which, alas! is almost the only one 
which is on a level with my mean intelligence—is not altogether 
unfavourable, eecing that it describes my work as ‘in eloquent 
and earnest apology for the old ideas concerning Heaven and 
Hell.” (I thought them, by the way, to be largely new ideas.) 
“But, apart from its eloquence and religious conviction, which 
may seem sound enough to the pure and simple-minded, ite 
arguments are too superficial to have any serious effect on prac- 
tical (? philosophical) minds.” Now, there is a spice of benevo- 
lence about this criticism, which greatly mitigates its ‘sting. 
For, if “my arguments scem sound enough to the pure and 
simple-minded,’’ I am satisfied, since it was to them, and not to 
sceptics, that I chiefly addressed myself. Further, in self- 
defence, I can only plead that my treatise was meant to be 
popular and easy of comprehension. Had I tried to be deep, I 
should soon have got out of my depth, and dragged my readers 
after me. Indeed, I say in the opening chapter that “I make no 
claim to erudition, though I do aspire to the credit of emanci- 
pated and, I trust, sanctified common sense.” This view has 
heen endorsed by several Press critice—e.g., The Oxford 
Chronicle says:—‘“Mr. Savage represents himself as just the 
ordinary man, taking his stand simply as a straightforward, un- 
extreme, common-sense sort of person. About this method expert 
criticism might have something to say ”’ (it has said a good deal 
that is not very complimentary in THe Acapemy!), “but for 
the average reader, it is probably very much better than that 
of all the dry-as.dust experts in the world!” 

As regards what follows—in your review—I can say but little, 
as it is almost entirely beyond my comprehension. Your 
| reviewer is, I suppose, what is called “a transcendentalist.” TI 
am only a humble literalist. His mind roams amongst the 
clouds; mine only moves safely on “ terra firma.”” Now and 
then, however, I get glimpses of his meaning, and sometimes I 
agree, and more often I disagree with him. For example, he 
says, “The crucifixion of Christ was not a physical one—but a 
human sin, contained in the reflection of the idea of His Ged- 
head.”? Was it, then, merely an illusion? If so, this is a very 
old heresy revived. “It was impossible to destroy Christ 
physically—i.e., actually.” 

But whoever said it was possible? And yet, in the etymolo- 
gical sense of the word “destroy” (Lat. destruo), “take to 

ieces,’? His human soul and body were, we believed, su 
in death. | His body remained in the grave, whilst His soul 
went to Hades, and preached to the spirits in prison. Of course, 
as God He could not die, and even as man it was impossible, as 
we read in the Acts that “the cords of death should hold Him 
for more than a brief season.’’ But here we are on ground too 
high, and in an atmosphere too rare, for us to breathe. To 
reason about such matters is, after all, but “darkening counse! 
| by words without knowledge.” 
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T am algo in accord with his remarks, as far as I understand 
them, “in respect to the many paradoxical Heavens and para- 
doxical Hells, with which the historic anthropomorphic forms 
of Christianity are associated.’’ These are often, no doubt, 
grotesque, and not likely to be realised hereafter; but though 
they may be far enough from the truth, it is not to be expected 
that any of us will be able to discover and adequately to express 
what he calls “the God-form of Christ’s resurrection’ (and, I 
presume he means) of our resurrection in and with Him. Now, 
“we all see through a glass darkly, but then face to face. Now 
we know in part, but then shall we know even as we are known.’’ 
T could write a good deal more on the subject, but as your space 
is valuable and limited, I must content myself with a concluding 
word of thanks for your notice of my book, since “abuse” from 
Tie AcaDEKMy is altacat as desirable as praise. 


W. R. Savace. 


“ROBERT EMMET.” 


To the Editor of THE AcapEmy. 


Sir,—I pointed out in your issue of December 4 the mistake 
which has been made by Mr. Stephen Gwynn in his historical 
romance “Robert Emmet,’’ whereby Major Sirr is misrepre- 
sented as having been guilty of the alleged torture of Anne 
Devlin outside Dublin, when, in fact, he was not present, and 


that even Madden has put on record that Major Sirr treated | 


the woman most civilly and considerately when she was brought 
before him in Dublin. I referred to the article in the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ’’ (amplified in the re-issue), 
written by the late Mr. C. Litton Falkiner, which sums up: 
Major Sirr “was, as Sir Robert Pec] testified in the House of 
Commons, unswervingly loyal, religious, and humane.” 

T have pleasure in sending for publication, and with Mr. 
Gwynn’s cohcurrence, a letter he wrote me on December 7: 


“Raheny Park, Raheny, Co. Dublin, 
“December 7. 

“Dear Sir,—Your letter in Tue Acapemy fills me with 
regret. I blame myself the more because I reflected that the 
incident was not consonant with what else I knew of Major 
Sirr. You would probably allow that my dealing with him 
in other Peseenes is fair enough. You will see also that I do 
not attach weight to Dr. Emmet’s personal view of historic 
beliefs. i 

“T see no reason to doubt the story as it is told in 
Madden: and in that shape I shall leave it. But if my 
book comes to be reprinted, ae is probable, I will alter the 
passage in accordance with Madden, and add a note express- 
ing my regret. 

~““T am, with all the apologies I can offer.—Yours faithfully, 

“ STEPHEN GWYNN.” 


I did not refer to the other passages alluded to by Mr. 
Gwynn, as they are historical, and follow the State Trial and 
the Hardwicke Papers, which testify to Major Sirr’s considera- 
tion to Robert Emmet and Miss Sarah Curran, and I cannot, of 
course, take exception to imaginative licence. Sire. 
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SONNETS. by Lord ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not previously been 

published in book form. ‘They include Lord Alfred Douglas's recent work in 

“The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 
as. 6d. net. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall info mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation,” 





The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Croslana’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language ts understood.’ 
This is a high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 

“Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

“ The‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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Century. By Haldane Macfall. 


Edited by T. LEMAN HARE, W.th 40 Examples in Colour 
and 12 in Black. Demy 4to, 423. net. 

Connoissenr.—** I envy the enjoyment Mr. Macfall must have had : 
in composing the text. It was a subject entirely to his taste, and his 
enthusiasm carries him forward breathlessly from the nrst page to the 
last. . .So fascinating, so new, so diferent from the ordirary colour 
book.” 


The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. 
With 16 Itwstrations in Colour by A. S. HARTRICK. 6vo, 
Ss. net. 
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ART 


A NEW BOOK FROM WALTER CRANE 


THE SONG OF SIXPENCE 

PICTURE BOOK 
By WALIER CRANE. 4s. 6d. 
Containng SING A SONG OF SIXPENUVE, 
PRINCESS BELLE ETOILE, AN ABC OF OLD 
FRIENDS Each, separately, 1s. each, with New 
Cover and End Pupers, uniform with the rest of Mr. 
Wa ter Cranes Toy Books. 

“We are glad to welcome this retesue of three «f Mr. Crane's 

unsurpassable picture-buoks for the young."—Athenieum. 

THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910 
Invented by VEANON HILL. A Series of 12 Designs 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover and 
Title-page. Folio, 8! inches by 12 inches. 8s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF SATYRS 
By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 2fs. net. 
‘* These vizorous pen-and-ink designs are interesting . . He 
oduces striking effects by sudden contiasts. . . Asa designer 
eis f U of curious ideas.” —Atheneum, 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
NEW POEMS 
By WILLIAM WATSON. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 
Also a Limited Edition of 75 Copies on Japanese 
Hand-Made Vellum. &1 fs. net. 
If « poct is to be judged by, his power of interpreting the Urcams 
and ideals of h’s fellows, then Mr. Watson must stand in a high 
place." —Athenaum. 
NEW PJEMS 
By RiCHARD LEGALLIENNE,. Crown 8vo. 


. net. 
“His hand has los: nothing of its cunning.” Daily Telegraph. 


BIOGRAPHY 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A.M. BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory 
by MHOMAS SECCOMBE. With upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. Demy Svo. 

16s. net. 
**Mr. Thomas See taining wri 

of introductions tears 2s probably che moet. cutee wee 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
A Biography. By LEWIS ME!.VILLE. With 2 
Photogravures and numerons other Illustrations. 2 
vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

“Mr. Melville is certainly an enthusiast, and bis zeal has made 
him seek Thackerayana in all possible places. . . . His record 
of the novelist’s life will be found a: once interesting and useful. 

The tho:oughness with which the work bas ben done may be 


gathere | from the fact that the ‘ Bibliography ' gives rticalars of 
close upon thirteen hundred items.”—Daily ‘eegragh. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 
a Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 
8v0. 16s. net. 
“Mr. Edward Hatton has written by far the best book in our lan- 
pease upon a theme as attractive in itself as any in lite bistory: 
+ is a delightful volume. It Is quick and it ts balan It 
learned and it is sympathetic. It throws a full light upon a change- 
able and paradoxtcal personality much mi-understood. . . . For 
English readers the biography is one of those reconstructions which 
are in themselves a revelation,”—Observer. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 
Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &e. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


“A new book by Miss Constance Hill is a sheer delight; no one 
has a prettier touch in the re-creatium of @ forgotten period.” 


—Daily ‘Telegraph. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON 
Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 
By C.C. DYSON. With a Pho! vure Frontispieee 
and 16 Black-and- White Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


12s. 6d. net. 

‘In a lively and entertaining manner Mrs, Dyson relates the chap- 

ters of this wonderful story. . . . ith graphic touch she depicts 

life at the Court of Le Grand Monarque. The illustrations to the 
volume are excellent."— Daily Chronic.e. 
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TRAVEL 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 
Record of a Trip to Baghdad. By Mra DE BUNSEN. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

10s. 6d. net. 

“The most delightful books are those which either depict the 
character of men and women or those which reveal the personality 
of the w iter. Mrs. De Bunsen combines both these chirms . + « 

her book must be read by those who woul know Turkey. It m 

be :ead also by those who are trying to understand the elem-ntal 

primitive feelings or instincts which form the background alike of 

religion and superstition. ’’— | ornt: 3 

‘This delightful book is full of shrewd observations . . . The 
whote book iz fult of charm and insight.”"—Atheneum. 

SEEKERS IN SICILY 
Being a Quest for sealed ines by Jane and Peripatetic. 
Dune into the Vernacular by ELIZABETH BISLAND 
and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Full-page Illus: rations 
and numerous decorations. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 
With Rifle and Camera 
By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.1. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, M.P. With numerous IIlustrations 
taken by the Author. Uniform with ‘ Big Game 
Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
* An exceedingly vivacious account of excellent sport. . . . A 
really informinz book, and of the photo:raphs it can only be said 
that they a:e wholly beautifal'’—Pall Mali Gasette 
BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 
by OTTO HULBACH, and a Map. Crown Ay ; 
. net. 


“An excellent, chatty, and picturesque travel ean ae itd 






FICTION 


THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
MAURIN 
By JEAN AICARD. [Translated.] 

“ Maurin Is a great story-tellcr—‘galégeades’ they call their yarns 
in Provence. . . . S-.etches of piefects, ‘and poachers. and 
peasants are cleverly drawn. ‘hire is not a dull page in the 
volume,""—Scutsman. 

“ Those who imagine they kcow their France already will find 
good deal to surpri.e and instruct them In this absorbing picture of 
provincialism.”"—Globe. 

GERMAINE 
By H. C. ROWLAND. 

“ From tts first page this novel quickens the reader with its Intense 
vitality and individeality. "World. 
THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 

By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 

“* Deserves nothing but praise. . . . Acleverstory well told and 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the petty aide of Iife."—Punch, 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 
By W. 8. JACKSON, Author of “ Nine Points of the 

ww.” 


“Sparkling and incisive. . . 


THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“A brilliant tour de force."—Ath:naum. 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE. 


“One of the most refreshing and amusing books: that we have read 
for some months. . . . A houk to put on oue's shelves.” Pout 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
NOW RE \DY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
LILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

Being the 10th Volnme of the Uniform 68. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 
PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” ‘‘ Thais,” * Bal- 
thasar,” ‘The Well of St. Clare.” ‘The Garden of 
Epicurus,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 
«Mother of Pearl,” ‘“‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 





Undeniably entertaining.” 
= Evening Stanterd. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Ar this season of the year we may well inyuire whether 
children really prefer the new-fashioned “fairy plays,” 
such as “Where Children Rule” or “Pinkie and the 
Pairies,” to the old-fashioned pantomime, with its comic 
men and harlequinade. ‘ For our part, we have no hesita- 


new order of “fairy plays” has never been anything com- 
able with its enjoyment of the rough-and-tumble 
umour of a real pantomime. The truth is that produc- 
tions like “Pinkie,” the “Blue Bird,’ and 
Children Rule,” are not honestly designed for children. 
They are dragged to them by parents and relatives who are 
suffering from the modern cant disease of “culture,” in 
jast the same way as the children of another generation 
were dragged to church three times every Sunday by parents 
and relatives who were suffering from the then modern 
disease of “respectable religion.” We make bold to say 
that if anyone puts a sovereign into the hand of any normal 
little boy or girl and permits the child frankly to choose 
its own entertainment, we shall find that it prefers 
“ Aladdin” at Drury Lane, or “Cinderella,” or “ Little 
Red Riding Hood,” at any other theatre, to all the “ Peter 
Pans” and “ Pinkies” that were ever invented. We never 
remember any child expressing a joy and delight in “ Peter 
Pan” as children used to express a joy and delight in 


the late Mr. Dan Leno and the harlequinades of the late » 


Mr. Harry Payne, although we are quite ready to admit that 
many grown-up people may quite conceivably prefer Mr. 
Barrie’s phantasy to the humours of such comedians as 
we have mentioned. But it is well at Christmas for 
“ grown-ups” to remember that what pleases or tickles a 
mature palate does not necessarily appeal to the tastes 
of children. It is also well to remember that. what strikes 
the delicate minds of our dramatic writers as vulgarity 
may easily appear the merest forms of innocence to the 
children’s minds. 


The humours of such comedians as the late. Mr. Leno 
or the present Mr. Wilkie Bard are far less harmful to 
children than the posturings and inanities which we 
witness in the modern “fairy play.” Indeed, we regard 


Google 


“Where | 


| the production and advertisement of these plays, which have 

become a sort of cult amongst a large army of half-cultured 

mediocrities, as a really live danger to the children. The 

whole miserable business really dates back from the time 
| when a certain Mr. Edward Cooper was sent by the Daily 
Mal to a pantomime at Drury Lane called “The White 
Cat.” The next morning the Daily Mail, whose pro- 
prietors own such refined children’s journals as Comic 
Cuts, Chips, and the Union Jack—the latter, it will be 
remembered, having been severely condemned at the Rich- 
mond Police Court—was found declaring in maudlin 
accents that “The White Cat” pantomime was vulgar. 
After this the whole matter dropped so far as the Daily 
Mail was concerned, for next year we found Drury Laae 
, advertising largely in the columns of that journal. But 
from that date we find in almost every London daily news- 
paper dramatic critics of the “cant and culture” type 
bleating pathetically at Christmas time about the necessity 
of refining children, about the poetry and beauty of child- 
hood, about the wistfulness and wisdom of the infant, 
and all the rest of the emasculated rubbish that we hear 
about such plays as “Pinkie,” “Peter Pan,” or the pecu- 
liarly foolish “Where Children Rule.” If we go on 
steadily in this direction we shall refine childhood to a 
vanishing-point. We shall superimpose upon the state of 
childhood emotions that are abnormal and unhealthy. 
Against such deplorable consequences as these we appeal 
to the good sense of British parents. Would they rather 
have their children happy with honest laughter and fun 
than morbidly acquiring “ the poetry, the wistfulness, and 
the wisdom” which appear to make so startling an appeal 
to the emotions of certain latter-day writers in our daily 


' and weekly journals? 





| 
Street. 
\ 


The egregious Mr. G. K. Chesterton has been contri- 
buting some verses to the Nation which we assume are 
intended to be written in a vein of satire. The subject of 
Mr. Chesterton's comic muse—and we think he might 
possibly have found a more suitable subject upon which 
to sharpen his humours nearer at hand—is Mr. Walter 


| Long, wh d k in opposing Mr. George’s Socialist 
tion in asserting that the average child's enjoyment of the | crab es etme na a ee ss 


Budget has sadly perturbed the brave hearts of Bouverie 
The verses in question are entitled “The Revo- 
lutionist,” and are tagged on to a quotation from one of 
Mr. Long's speeches, in which he seems to have remarked : 
“T was never standing by while a revolution was going 
on.” The sentence has been obviously dragged from its 
context, so we cannot properly judge its sense or 
significance. But we can well appreciate the sense and 
significance of Mr. Chesterton’s drivelling verses. Here 
are two examples :— 


“From his first hours in his expensive cot 
He never saw the tiniest viscount shot ; 
In deference to his wealthy parents’ whim, 
The mildest massacres were kept from him; 
The wars that dyed Pall Mall and Brompton red 
Passed harmless o’er that one unconscious head : 
For all that little Long could understand, 
The rich might still be rulers of the land; 
Vain are the pious arts of parenthood, 
Foiled revolution bubbled in his blood ; 
Until one day (the babe unborn shall rue it 
The Constitution bored him: and he slew it. 


If I were wise and good and rich and strong— 
Fond, impious thought, if I were Walter Long— 
If I could water sell like molten gold, 

And make grown people do as they are told, 

If over private fields and wastes, as wide 

As a Greek city for which heroes died, 

I owned the houses and the men insid 

If all this hung on one thin thread of habit, 

Z would not revolutionise a rabbit.” 


We do not ourselves. conceive what need or possibility 
exists for a revolution in rabbits, but we do most sincerely 
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wish that Mr. Walter Long, or some other person whose 
time is not so busily occupied, would, in the goodness 
of his heart, revolutionise Mr. G. K, Chesterton's satirical 
verses. Perhaps Mr. T. P. O'Connor, who has lately 
turned his attention to verse-writing, will oblige, on his 
return to England. 





Mr. O’Connor has divided his time in America between 
raking in the dollars from American roughs for the benefit 
of the Nationalist Parliamentary Party and the somewhat 
larger task of discovering “America’s New Race of 
Writers.” Of course, all that comes Mr. O’Connor’s way 
is grist to the mill, and we were in no way surprised to 
find from this week’s issue of 7. P’s Weekly that he had 
stumbled upon an entirely new race of American poets 
during his adventures in America. Mr. O’Connor tells 
us that an “essentially American literature” is gradually 
being evolved, and Mr. O’Connor is naturally enthu- 
siastic on the subject. Then he proceeds to give us 4 
taste of the new literature’s quality : — 


“This is the tale that Cassidy told 

In his halls a-sheen with purple and gold; 

Told as he sprawled in an easy chair, 

Chewing cigars at a dollar a pair ; 

Told with a sigh and perchance a tear 

As the rough soul showed through the cracked veneer ; 
Told as he gazed on the walls near by, 

Where a Greuze and a Millet were hung on high, 
With a rude little print in a frame between 

A picture of Shanahan’s ould shebeen. 


“*Y'm drinkin’ me mornin’s mornin’—but it doesn’t taste 
th’ same; 

Though the glass is iv finest crystal, an’ th’ 
down like crame; 

An’ me cockney footman brings it on a soort of a silver 

late !— 

Sherry an’ bitters it is; whisky is out iv date, 

In me bran’ new brownstone manshin—Fift’ Av’noo over 
th’ way, 

Th’ Cathaydral round th’ corner, 
to tay, 

Sure I ought to be sthiff wid grandeur, but me tastes are 
mighty mean; 

An’ I'd rather a mornin’s mornin’ at Shanahan’s ould 
shebeen. 


liquor slips 


an’ the Lord Archbishop 


“*Ob! well do I mind th’ shanty—th’ rocks, an’ th’ field 
beyant, 

The dirt floor yellow wid sawdust an’ th’ walls on a three- 
inch shlant. 

(There’s a twelve-storey “flat” on th’ site now—’twas me- 
self that builded th’ same) 

An’ they called it “The Mont-morincy "—though I wanted 
th’ good ould name. d 

Me dinner pail under me oxther, before th’ whistle blew, 

T’d banish th’ drames from me eyelids wid a noggin’, or 
maybe two; 4 

An’ oh! it was th’ illigant whisky—its like I have never 
seen : 

Since I went for me mornin’s mornin’ to Shanahan’s ould 
shebeen.’” 


How anyone can reasonably pretend that such verses as 
these are anything better than respectable doggerel passes 
our understanding. How anyone, moreover, can suggest 
in cold print that such verses are helping to establish a 
new literature is s question which we must really refer 
to the authorities at Colney Hatch or Hanwell. Still, on 
reflection we suppose it is all part of “the game,” and only 
affords another striking instance of how unblushingly a bad 
Trish politicitm will, for his own purposes, advertise a 
bad Irish verse-writer. We are grateful to Mr. O'Connor 
for one thing. With the birth of his “ New Race of Irish- 
American Writers” we may thankfully suppose that at 
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, 8in against the moral law. 





last there is really a prospect of hearing a little less non- 
sense talked about the “Celtic Movement.” Perhaps all 
the profits of the latter business have by now been 
exhausted. 





The decision of the judges in the Court of Appeal on 
the Banister case gives one more instance of the utter 
inability to distinguish between the legal and the spiritual 
aspects of the Church’s position which has always been 
8 characteristic of our English judges. Here we have four 
learned judges solemnly deciding that the moral law can 
be altered by Act of Parliament. The law, they maintain, 
now allows the marriage of a man to his deceased wife’s 
sister ; consequently, what has always been held by the 
Church not to be a true marriage suddenly becomes one— 
that is to say, that according to these judges the moralities 
are entirely at the mercy of majorities at the polling- 
booths. At any given moment, should Parliament pass a 
Bill making it legal for any man to take something that 
he wanted very badly from wherever he could get it, 
theft would instantly and automatically cease to be a 
The same, of course applies 
to murder and all other crimes. At the time of the Reign 
of Terror thousands of aristocrats were murdered in cold 
blood with the full approval of the Government of the 
day, and the Church held, and holds now, that those who 
were parties to these bloody acts were murderers, But 
according to the logic of the Court of Appeal the Charch 
was evidently quite wrong! Fortunately, however, the 
Church is, and always has been, absolutely contemptuous 


of the decisions of English judges with regard to matters 
concerning the faith. 





We have reason to congratulate ourselves that we 
refrained from serious comment on Mr. William Watson’s 
extraordinary outburst in the shape of a poem called “The 
Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue.” Any speculations 
as to the identity of the lady referred to are rendered 
unnecessary by the fact that Mr. Watson, immediately on 
arriving in America, proceeded to give full information on 
this subject to all the newspapers, thereby incidentally 
rendering himself liable to proceedings for criminal libel. 
Mr. William Watson’s brother has now informed the Eng- 
lish newspapers that Mr. William Watson is subject to 
attacks of mental aberration, during which he is not 
responsible for what he writes; and if this be really the 
case we can only express our sympathy with Mr. Watson 
and his family. On the other hand, if it be true, as stated 
in a large number of American newspapers, that Mr. 
Watson is being paid five thousand dollars (£1,000) s 
week for reciting this poem in a New York theatre, there 
would appear, on the face of it, to be a certain amount of 
method in his madness. In any case, whatever be the 
true state of affairs with regard to Mr. William Watson, 
it would be interesting to know what possible excuse the 
publisher of the book could set forward for allowing such 
an outrageous poem to appear in print. Mr. John Lane, 
the publisher in question, is believed to enjoy a large 
measure of mental sanity ; nor have we ever heard it alleged 
that he is subject to any kind of aberration. How, then, 
does it come to pass that Mr. Lane allowed such a poem 
to appear in a book published by him? We are seriously 
of opinion that, as our American friends would say, “It is 
up to” Mr. Lane to make a speedy and public explana- 
tion of his conduct in the matter. 





The appalling fire at Clapham last week has served to 
illuminate the Grotesque love of self-advertisement that 
swells the bosom of Mr. John Burns. Mr. Burns arrived 
on the scene of the fire, and for some reason or other was 
allowed to busy himself here and there in a manner that 
one can hardly suppose assisted either the police or the 
firemen. Incidentally, Mr. Burns walked into a.group of 
Press photographers. In the case of so frightfal a 
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calamity as that which has devastated the Clapham shops 
the instincts of common humanity urge us to assist in 
saving the lives of others. Those people inside the build- 
ing frequently perform heroic services in quelling panic 
and in carrying less fortunate individuals to the exits; 
but for private or notorious individuals to arrive compara- 
tively late upon the scene from extraneous sources, and 
to then generally interfere with the operations of the 
Salvage Corps and the Fire Brigade, appears to us a 
dangerous practice. On the next occasion that Mr. 
Burns appears in this réle of busybody, we respectfully 
suggest that one of the firemen’s hoses might be diverted 
from the fire to his august person. 








We have received a letter from the Rev. W. F. Knox, 
which we herewith reproduce, together with the reply of 
the gentleman who reviewed the book in question, and as 
they are unfortunately crowded out of our correspondence 
columns, and as the subject is an important one, we make 
no apologies for printing the two letters in our editorial 
columns : — 


PROTESTANT. 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEmY. 

Srr,—I notice that in your review of the Life of 
the late Canon J. E. Jelf he is described as a 
Protestant clergyman. The word has so many shades 
of meaning that I venture to ask what particular 
meaning is to be assigned to it in this connection. 

W. F. Knox. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Dear S1r,—Mr. Knox seems to be looking for some 
one to scalp. The word “ Protestant” was not used 
in any particular sense, but as the appropriate nega- 
tive of “Catholic.” I preferred the use of the term 
“ Protestant clergyman ” to “ Low Church clergyman,” 
as a mark of distinction, though I should much like 
to see both terms eliminated from the Church of 
England, and the legitimate name of “Catholic 
Church” paramount. Canon Jelf spoke as a member 
of the Convocation of the Southern Province when 
the “Declaration on Ritual” was presented in 1903 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 

Perhaps, Sir, I had better give you a definition of 
his Church principles, which seem to be rather com- 
plex—neither High Church nor Low Church, neither 
Catholic nor Protestant. Still, he seemed to lean 
more towards the latter. In a letter to Lord Selborne 
(1868) he remarks :— 

“(Q) I am thankful to be able to say that 
my principles and feelings are entirely opposed to 
the tenets of the Rationalistic school. I distrust the 
undue exaltation either of private judgment or of 
human reason, and believe that we ought to abide by 
the teaching of Holy Scripture and the doctrine of 
the Church. 

(2) “I do not belong, nor am I in any way asso- 
ciated with, the English Church Union. Some of its 
members are my friends, and I cannot but sympathise, 
to a certain extent, with much of its defensive action ; 
but I have hitherto abstained from joining the society, 
nor do I purpose taking such a step. 

(3) “ It would be no real sacrifice for me to forego 
the use of coloured $toles and Eucharistic vestments : 
to which, indeed, I am not accustomed.* I always 
feel that the altar (in the sense in which an English 
Churchman may apply that term to the holy table) 
should be the richest and most prominent object in 
a house of worship, both because of the dignity of 

_ those Holy Mysteries which are dispensed therefrom, 
and because people need to be reminded, for their own 
great good, of the duty of offering to the Giver. The 
Book of Common Prayer appears to me our safest 
and most Scriptural guide.” The Reviewer. 





* * In later years Canon Jelf used colonred stoles, and also white linen 
vestments, for the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
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A CHRISTMAS SONNET 





Late, as I slept worn with Life’s cares and jars, 
I had a vision cf an angel bright, 
Who told me: “Christ was born a living Light 

_ To lead men’s souls from where, behind the bars 
Which are the Flesh, they hide their wounds and scars.” 
Whereat he smiled on me and took strong flight 
Through the deep sapphire darkness of the night, 
Beyond the scattered gold-dwst of the stars. 


Higher he flew and higher till his eyes, 

If haply he looked down, might scarce descry, 
Like a faint shining mist, the Milky Way. 
And so before the gates of Paradise 

He vanished from my aching sight. And I 
Wept and awoke—and it was Christmas Day. 


A. D. 








PULPIT POLITICS 


Noruina could be more thoroughly discreditable to the 
name of religion than the extraordinary attempts made by 
large sections of the English clergy, of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, and of the Nonconformist ministry to force 
Socialism and Revolution down the throats of the British 
people by ensuring the return to power of the Radical 
demagogues at the forthcoming election. Nothing could 
be more directly subversive of the cause of the Christian 
faith. Directly and indirectly we have been told again 
and again by avowed Socialists of the “Red flag” type 
that they welcomed Mr George’s iniquitous Budget 
primarily as a measure of Socialistic legislation, and a 
thousand clamorous mouths have not hesitated to inform 
us that their one object in attempting the destruction of 
the House of Lords is to smooth the way for a Bocialistic 
triumph. Any person with reasonable intelligence must 
know by now what such a triumph would mean for the 
Christian religion. We have seen what it has meant for 
Christianity in France. We know that many, if not all, of 
the most powerful propagandists of Socialism in the past 
have been confessed atheists openly hostile to Christian 
morality, and, morgover, we know that some of the greatest 
influences at work in shaping the destinies of Socialism 
to-day are undisguisedly antagonistic to Christ ‘and His 
Church. Has not one of the most influential and prominent 
of modern Socialists frankly declared : — 


“T oppose the Christian religion because I do aot think 
the Christian religion is beneficial to mankind.. .. ... I 
am working for Socialism when I attack religion, which is 
hindering Socialism.” We need not dwell upon such 
characteristic announcements as these. They are scattered 
broadcast over the whole body of Socialist literature, and 
punctuate the periods of nearly every Socialistic speech 
dealing with the general propaganda of the movement. 
Moreover, most of us by now possess the collateral know- 
ledge that Socialism, in addition to its bitter and implac- 
able hostility to religion, is pledged to destroy “ home life” 
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as that term is realised in England to-day. ‘“ Home life” 
becomes impossible if our children under the Socialistic 
scheme are to be handed over to a maternal (1) State, which 
shall be responsible for all their mental and physical train- 
ing and requirements. Yet in the face of facts so simple 
and so widely known and acknowledged as these, we find 
to-day the pulpits of the churches of England teeming with 
professedly Christian ministers inciting their congregations 
to vote for a Government whose return to power would be 
hailed all over the civilised world as the first really vital 
triumph of Socialism in England. Only a comparatively 
few weeks ago we were treated to the disgraceful spectacle 
of large blasphemous signboards exhibited outside Christian 
churches professing to believe that if the Founder of 
Christianity was an elector in Bermondsey He would vote 
for the Socialist candidate. The Socialist candidate in 
question has retired from the constituency in favour of a 
“Radical” candidate, so we may reasonably assume that 
there exists no material divergence between their views, 
and throughout the length and breadth of the country we 
find preachers of the Christian gospel excitedly champion- 
ing the cause of such “Radical” candidates in whose 
favour the avowed Socialists are graciously retiring. Quite 
the most impudent phase of this malignant movement was 
reached last Friday, when Mr. Lloyd George addressed an 
entirely unrepresentative audience of Free Churchmen, and 
we are not surprised that the harangue he delivered on that 
occasion has called forth a striking and strongly worded 
protest from so prominent a Nonconformist as Sir Robert 
Perks. 





It will be remembered that Sir Robert Perks was | 


for many years a distinguished Liberal member of the | 


House of Commons, and during the years 1906 and 1907 he , 
' electors. 


occupied the position of Chairman to the Nonconformist 
House of Commons Committee. 


outspoken in his demands for the amelioration of certain 
conditions which he believed constituted Nonconformist 
grievances. Sir Robert Perks has, indeed, been very fre- 
quently described as “a militant Nonconformist,” but this 
is the way in which he has felt called upon to answer 
Mr. George in a letter addressed to the Times, and pub- 
lished by that journal on Tuesday last :— 


During his long parlia- | 
mentary career Sir Robert Perks has been persistently | 


“It is well to note thatthe Federation of the Free , 


Churches, which organised the meeting, has no authority 
whatever officially, or even indirectly, to represent the Free 
Churches ; and least of all does it represent the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. The Wesleyans have never taken very 
kindly to this Federation. Very few of the prominent 
ministers or laymen of Methodism have been associated 
with it. The two Methodists in the Cabinet, Lord Wolver- 
hampton and Mr. Walter Runciman, are,not connected with 
it. Among the crowd of Nonconformist ministers who 
thronged the platform last Friday only two Wesleyan 
ministers figured, and these are avowed Socialists of a 
somewhat nebulous type. 

“The Wesleyan Methodists stand numerically next to the 
Church of England in Great Britain. The importance of 
the Methodist vote is seen by the fact that for every one 
Roman Catholic voter in England and Wales there are six 
Methodist voters, and of these four are Wesleyan. 

“The ‘priest in politics’ has never been a popular cry 
among the Methodists. Still less do they appreciate 
‘politics in the pulpit.’ An electioneering address de- 
Tivered on a Sunday afternoon by a Cabinet Minister would 
be an absolute impossibility in a Wesleyan Methodist 
church ; and ninety-nine Wesleyans out of a hundred would 
think rightly so. The Baptist and Congregationalist 
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Churches, who direct the policy of the Free Church Federa- 
tion, are bound by far lese rigid rules. 

“Indeed, one sometimes wonders at the flexibility of their 
principles when the fortunes of their political party are 
at stake. In Ireland, in France, even.in the English 
village, they denounce the unwarrantable interference .of 
priests in the secular and political affairs of the people ; 
and yet their ministers claim to shape the policy, and issue 
to their churches their marching orders, in the coming 
electoral struggle. Many of their pulpite are to be con- 
verted temporarily into electioneering platforms; ‘mani- 
festoes’ are being showered upon their people as though 
they were revelations from Heaven; and the. fiery cross is 
to be carried throughout the land by preachers who have 
convinced themselves that they are called by God to smite 
the ‘hereditary foes of Nonconformity’ hip and thigh. 

“Tt is a singular thing that in an organisation which 
places the rights of the clergy and the laity on an equal 
footing, the only speakers upon Mr. Lloyd George’s platform - 
who were allowed to utter one word were six Nonconformist 
divines. Possibly the Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
of Cromwell and his clergy, and remembered that even in 
Dissenting Churches clericalism may be the enemy 

“Mr. Lloyd George asserts, and truly so, that the 
political crisis at which we-.have arrived is one of the 
gravest which has ever confronted the Free Churches. He 
might have added, ‘and the country.’ 

“The programme for which the Nonconformists are asked 
to fight, subordinating every other issue, is not an atirac- 
tive one. We shall not have the authorised Liberal pro- 
gramme until the Prime Minister issues his address to the 


“ At the moment it would seem to be—: 
“Home Rule for the Irish; 
Socialism for the Labour Party ; 
Nothing for the. Nonconformists. 


“The Prime Minister gave no pledges to Nonconformity 
at the Albert Hall, nor did Mr. Lloyd George at the Queen’s 
Hall. 

“The truth is that unless the Liberty Party returns to 
power with a far larger majority than any experienced 
election agent predicts, such pledges would be worthless ; 
for the Liberal Government will be at the mercy of the 
Irish and the Labour Parties.” 

In the course of this remarkable letter, which we venture 
to suggest might well be reprinted in pamphlet form and 
distributed amongst the members of the various Noncon- 
formist churches in Great Britain, Sir Robert Perks 
carefully analyses the prospects of the Free Churches under 
a Radical-Socialist Government, and finds them peculiarly 
depressing. 

“Mr. Lloyd George (continues Sir Robert) says that Non- 
conformity stands at the parting of the ways. It is not 
the first time in recent years that the Free Churches have 
stood there. We did so in 1885. * Nonconformity had then 
to choose between Mr. Gladstone with Irish Home Rule 
and Mr. Chamberlain with Religious Equality. Noncon- 
formity took the former path; and we have lived bitterly 
to rue the day. 

“Yor a third time Mr. Asquith now offers the country 
Home Rule. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill 
offer Socialism. 

“Mr. Dale's successor at Birmingham, the Rev. Mr. 
Jowett, who presided last Friday, tried to cheer the dis- ; 
consolate Dissenters by telling them that ‘at the psycho- - 
logical moment they would claim Disestablishment for 
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England.’ How is it tha: these ‘psychological moments’ 
for Nonconformity are always to come the day after to- 
nnorrow} 

“.... Emotional rictoric is of little use in politics. 
What Nonconformists Live at this ‘grave crisis’ to remem- 
ber is that the Dissenting clergy who now offer their 
leadership an‘l their aJvice are the same men who during 
the last four years have accomplished nothing. Who may 
gain as @ result of tc: prolonged campaign upon which 
we are asked to enter ody can say. The Irish may do 
so. The Socialists mar. 
programme and withou: a leader, certainly cannot.” 

These are plain wor!: and true ones. We commend 
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KEATS AND VENUS 


+ Ar the close of a day of November sunshine I chanced to 
' cross an open space in the vicinity of London which allowed 


me a full glimpse of the heavens. When anyone in London 


| has the temerity to speak of the sun in November there 


| sinks reluctantly in the West. 


Nonconformists, destitute of a . 


them very earnestly {+ sie close regard and siudy of those | 


Nonconformist congregi:ious. who are to-day seeing their 
unhappy chapels turns into electioneering booths for 
Socialists and Secular 








In regard to the coeval agitation in progress amongst 
certain sections of tie Roman Catholic clergy this is 
largely restricted to Ireland and such constituencies in 
England as have a csnsiderable number of Irish electors. 
Roman Catholic politi-s in Great Britain unfortunately 
are practically dominated by Irish Nationalism. The 
ignorant priesthood of Ireland and the persons who dictate 
the policy of papers likz the Cutholic Times and the Catholic 
Herald are filled wit! a common vitriolic hatred for all 
things English. The; detest all English Roman Catholics 
—especially the Duke »! Norfolk—rather worse than they 
do the Devil, and their professed object is to secure the 
separation of Ireland from the Empire. They are, of 
course, content to leave the care of Catholic schools to 
the tender solicitude <! the “carpet-bag-men” who form 
the Nationalist party. a:..] we may take it that if the pre- 
sent Government is returned to power—in which case the 









Catholic Church will undoubtedly lose her schools—the | 


editorial gentlemen 92 the staffs of the Catholic Times 


and the Catholic Hera'd, together with all the peasant | 


priesthood of poor distressful Ireland, will be entirely 
contented in the sacrifice of their Church to Home Rule. 
After all, religion witn this class of Irish has always 
been more of a profession than anything else, sometlring like 
journalism. So far then we are brought to the conclusion 


that the Nonconformis: supporters of the Demagogues are | 


agitating for nothing that can possibly benefit them in 
any way or degree, and that the supporters of the Dema- 
gogues on the Catholic Press and amongst the Catholic 
clergy are agitating for nothing so much as the loss of the 
Faith to their schools. What, then, about the people who, 
like the always outrageous Bishop of Hereford, agitate for 
the Radical-Socialists from the pulpits of the Established 
Church of England? For what are they seeking? The 
present Government is pledged in the first place to a 
common system of undenominational religious education 
in the schools of Great Britain and likewise to the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Church in Wales. 
Also with the convenient removal of the House of Lords 
the disestablishment of the Church in England might be 
easily accomplished ‘by a transient majority of Secularists 
and Socialists in the House of Commons, These, then, are 
the Good Works that the Bishop of Hereford and his 
friends in the Church of England, are so eagerly contem- 
plating at the gracious and hallowed festival of Christmas. 
Verily the present political crisis has disclosed to us, if 
nething else, the number and temper of those enemies to 
the Church of Christ who abide not in the open field of 
conflict, but rather nourish in the quiet sanctity of her 
bosom. 
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instantly flashes to the mind an image of a dull red ball, 
which only ever becomes a likeness of his former self 
when Venus lovingly reveals herself to him just before he 
Here, too, at day’s decline 
in the vast imagination-engendering city we must usually 
crouch around our fires because the multitudinous suns of 
the night are veiled from our view, showing no guiding 
light o'er the precarious paths we mortals have to tread. 
But to-day the sun had shed his welcome though not 
puissant beams, on land and water, and signs of a splendid 
night-sky were at hand. That part of the day’s necessitous 
routine had just been finished of which Wordsworth must 
have been thinking when he spoke about “ the dreary inter- 
course of daily life.” As was my wont, I permitted my 
eves to rest upon that part of the heavens still glowing 
with the soft mellow light that vet came from the rays of 
the now invisible sun; and like a lover who sees his 
gloriously satined lady come into the galden glitter of the 
ballroom, the planet Venus swam into my view. How 
radiantly majesiical she appeared _as “eve's one star”! 

For the first time I understood intuitively why Keats 
has irradiated his pages with sparkling images of this 
jewel. Its very names are poetry! Call it by any others 
than those which at various times it has received, Hes- 
perus, Hesper; Phosphorus, Phosphor; Lucifer and 
Venus, and it will look as sweet, but much of its charm 
would vanish with the passing of these names, for they 
are suggestive of the happiest associations. Undoubtedly 
it wag this very charm, this very ancient appropriateness 
of the appellations, that came vividly to Keats when he be- 
held the planet, and so fixed it in his regard that when- 
ever he must tell of supremest loveliness, or intensest 
beauty, it is by a similarity to, or a surpassing of, this 
remarkable celestial body. Perhaps our poet—how we 
Londoners especially should dwell with loving reverence on 
the monosyllable—saw in this orb, what for him was the 
essence of living, a star which ever resolved itself, when 
he viewed it with the poet’s eve, into a double one, the eom- 
ponents of which he named Beauty and Truth. With 
what eagerness he must have scanned the eastern horizon 
at dawn, or the western sky-line at sunset, straining to 
glimpse his beloved 


“silver planet, both of eve and morn.” 


His work abounds in allusions to this, after Phoebus and 
Phebe, most brilliant object kenned by man. In one of 
the poems published in 1817 he refers to it in two lines, 
which to anyone with an ounce of critical acumen portend 
the genuine poet :— 
“or that soft humming 

We hear around when Hesperus is coming.” 
Again, in one of his unforgettable odes, “To Psyche,” he 
can reach superlatively classical beauty but by making 
the goddess . 


“Fairer than Phebe’s sapphire-region’d star, - 
Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky.” 


It is fit that the one of our poets who invariably conjures 
up in our mind the god Apollo should hare drawn much 
inspiration from the star that we unconsciously associate 
with the sun. Only Keats with his exquisite touch could 
have written, “His tread was Hesperean”; or, in referring 
to the Elgin Marbles, “the full Hesperean shine of their 
star in the east.” 

Who cannot imagine the poet many a time gazing into 
the 

“Blue! . the life of heaven—the domain 


Of Cynthia—the wide palace of the sun— 
The tent of Hesperus, and all his train,” 
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and seeing those “fragrant palaces,” which he tells us 
- were ever floating 


“Beneath the cherish of a star 
Call’d Vesper, who with silver veil 
Ever hides his brilliance pale, 

- Ever gently-drowsed doth keep 
Twilight for the Fayes to sleep ”? 


It is a wonder to me that none of our symbolical artists | 


has pictured Keats kneeling, like Endymion, “To Vesper 
for a taper silver-clear,” that he might see beauty through 
all the night. One can see him doomed to seclusion, per- 
haps for a single day penning those portentous words which 
commence his greatest work, and show us the dreary 
bourne of “grey-hair'd Saturn” :— 


“the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star.” 


Did ever words express more deliciously, notwithstanding 
the poetical licence, for Venus does not “ throe,” “the 
witching hour of night” than these :— 


“The good-night blush of eve was waning slow, 


And Vesper, risen star, began- to throe 3 


In the dusk heavens silvery ”? 


A little reasoning, if one may 
an attribute to such a sublime thing, makes me conclude 
that it is to this magnificent planet that we owe Keats’ 
last and most wonderful sonnet, commencing “ Bright star! 
would I were as steadfast as thou art.” It seems that he 
could not have been inspired here by a star, in the astrono- 
mical sense of the word—the poets generally use “star” 
and “planet” synonymously—for, as is well known, all 
these heavenly bodies scintillate, and could therefore hardly 
justify the epithet “steadfast.” On the other hand, all 
the planets, with the exception of Mercury, are not 
Possessed of this quality; they are, as our Poets write, 
either “lidless,” or they watch “with eternal lids apart.” 
Now it were possible that any of the easily seen planets 
prompted this beautiful sonnet, but I incline to the belief 
that the adjective “bright” qualifies Venus. Other im- 
pressive paintings of this ascendant of the poet may be 
found with little difficulty in his works. The whole heavens, 
moreover, were a source of the finest inspiration to Keats. 
This was quite natural, since to him poesy was a “ drainless 
shower of light.” Many another would probably have 
named that transcendent unfinished poem of his “Saturn”; 
but his Greek love for the light is to have sway, and we 
get everything subordinated to the sun-god, who must also 
give his blinding brilliance to the title. Who will doubt 
that it is Keats that speaks when he puts into the mouth 
of Ludolph, in his drama, “Otho the Great,” the words :— 


“when I close 

These lids, I see far fiercer brilliances— 

Skies full of splendid moons, and shooting stars, 

And spouting exhalations, diamond fires, 
, And panting fountains quivering with deep glows”? 
His ecstasy at first breathing the pure serene of the wide 
expanse ruled by Homer can be given its full expression 
only by likening it to that felt by 


“a watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


In a poem to his brother George he relates that “On 
the wavy grass outstretch’d supinely” he pried “ ’mong 
the stars, to strive to think divinely”; and, though, in 
the same poem, he says his mind is often overcast because 
he thinks that no sphery strains from the blue dome can 
“ever be caught by him, it is impossible to doubt that after- 
wards he saw, as the beautiful Endymion saw, “ Written 


Google 


dare bring so mundane 





in star-light on the dark above,” many of the divine things 
that he has so miraculously communicated to us. Phor- 
phyro, just hearing the lovely and saintly Madeline’s sweet 
implorings, is “ Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far,” and 
to finish the almost perfect picture we are given one of 
those brilliant similes that show Keats in his best light; 


! which means equal to the highest : — 


“Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 
Seen ’mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose.” 


Lania was “full of silver moons,” and 


“Upon her crest she wore a wannish fire 
Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne’s tiar.” 


The epic is to the youthful genius, “Round, vast, and 
spanning all, like Saturn’s ring.” The winged messengers 
of the night have always appealed strongly to the poets; 


' but where in the circle of the world’s literature is there a 


_ He viewed her as no one else 





more vivid and inspired conception of a meteor than 


“the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently ”? 


“Cynthia, the queen of light,” was probably, after Venus, 


the one of the heavens’ objects most cherished by the poet. 
ever viewed her 


“from her silken curtains peeping 
So scantily, that it seems her bridal night, 
And she her half-discover’d revels keeping,” 


and in that incomparable ode, “To a Nightingale,” 


“on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays.” 


At Cynthia’s wedding all the lustrous court of Jove must 
be present :— 


“Hesperus: lo! upon his silver wings 

He leans away for highest heaven and sings 

Snapping his lucid fingers merrily! 

Aquarius! to whom King Jove has given 

Two liquid pulse streams ’stead of feather’d 
wings, ‘ 

Two fanlike fountains—thine illuminings 

For Dian play: 


- + + . . . . make more bright 
The Star-Queen’s crescent on her marriage 
night: 
Haste, haste away! 
Castor has tamed the planet Lion, see! 
And of the Bear has Pollux mastery ; 
A third is in the race! who is the third, 
Speeding away swift as the eagle bird? 
The ramping Centaur! 
The Lion’s mane’s on end: the Bear how fierce! 
The Centaur’s arrow ready seems to pierce 
Some enemy: far forth this bow is bent 
Into the blue of heaven. . 


Andromeda! sweet woman! why delaying 
So timidly among the stars: come hither! 
Join this bright throng, and nimbly follow 
whither \ 
They all are going.” 


To anyone who has silently, and with not a little awe, 
lifted up his eyes on an intense night to count the “ starry 
seven,” the following must appeal very forcibly :— 


“The Pleiades were up, 
Watching the silent air,” 


‘ 


‘Nevill to a very prosaic origin. 
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as also the wonderful imagination displayed here: — 


“Though a descended Pleiad, will not one 
Of thine harmonious sisters keep in tune 
Thy spheres, and as thy silver proxy shine?” 


Tennyson wrote some splendid lines, always scientifically 
exact, we are told, about the stars ; but even in those below 
it is questionable whether he reached the pinnacle of 
poetical imagination attained by Keats above. 


“ Because I would have reached you had you been 

Sphered up with Cassiopéia.” 
Like Shelley, the only one of his contemporaries who 
rightly appreciated his genius, Keats heard sounds as 
“sweet as planetary music heard in trance,” for he tells 
us that the name of Kosciusko “comes upon us like the 
glorious pealing of the wide spheres—an everlasting tone.” 

Is not this one of those simple, complete, and perfect 

canvases that only the masters could paint? 


“The nightingale had ceased, and a few stars 
Were lingering in the heavens, while the thrush 
Began calm-throated.” 


Are not these the notes that come only to the dceathless 
lyrists? 
“she began to sing— 
Happy in beauty, life, and love, and everything— 
A song of love, too sweet for earthly lyres, 
While, like held breath, the stars drew in their panting 
fires.” 
Here, too, rather by reason of, than spite of, the compound 
words, which suggest a weakness to Coleridge, is unsur- 
passable poetry. 
“As when, upon a tranced summer-night, 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars 
Dream. . . ‘ 


Verily! one viewing the many intense .nd magnificent 


metaphors and similes, inimitably portraying the sky and 
its glories, that range through the work of the poet, may 
well say that the passionate and god-like supplication of 
Apollo in “Hyperion” was Keats’ own fervent prayer. 

“Goddess benign! point forth some unknown thing. 

Are there not other regions than this isle? 

What are the stars? There is the sun, the sun! 

And the most patient brilliance of the moon! 

And stars by thousands! Point me out the way 

To any one particular beauteous star, 

And I will flit into it with my lyre, 

And make its silvery splendour pant with bliss.” 

H. D.z C. 








REVIEWS 
PLAYING THE GAME 


Light Come, Light Go. By Ralph Nevill. 
Co. Price 15s. net.) 


In these luxurious pages we find an analysis of the very 
psychology of gaming, from the pen of a mellow raconteur, 
a very human being. There is scarcely any form of 
gambling of which Mr. Nevill has not something to say, 
and he says it all with much humour, and he points his 
humour with arresting anecdote. The first chapter intro- 
duces the subject with general reflections on the spirit of 
gaming which is inherent in man, which has been from 
all time and, humanly king, will last as long as the 
race does. But this spirit is rightly attributed by Mr. 
(Pages 1 and 2.) “All 
spe whether it be in pigs or wheat, stocks and 
shares, race-horses or cards, is in essence the same—its 
main feature being merely the desire to obtain ‘something 
for nothing,’ to acquire wealth without work.” Probably 
few of the votaries of Fortune have admitted this sordid 


(Macmillan and 


Google 





basis for their passion, and in this introductory chapter 
and throughout the book we are shown how play avtracts 
and affects different natures. Whereas Napoleon was no 
gambler, nor yet the Duke of Wellington, their contem- 
porary, Bliicher, was a reckless punter and a most gallant 
one. His son inherited his passion. The Prince-Marshal 
told him he would never win, and we are given an ex- 
ample. The younger Blicher had made a good coup. He 
came to his father and put on the table a bag of roubles 
that he had won—to refute his father’s prophecy. “And 
I said the truth,” was the reply. “Sit down there and 
I'll convince you.” The dice were called for, and in a few 
minutes old Blicher won all his son’s money ; whereupon, 
after pocketing the cash, he rose from the table observing. 
“Now you see that I was right when I told you that 
you would ‘never win.” This exemplifies Mr. Névill’s 
reflection that hardly any gambler pure and simple seems 
to win—probably he does not keep account of extravagant 
expenditure while the run of luck lasts, for nothing up- 


| sets the sense of proportion in daily life like the great 


risks a gambler runs. The studious gambler, though, is 
thrifty and works hard at such elements towards success 
as the performances of a horse or the fluctuation of 8 
stock. But methods, systems, and combinations seem to 
do little more than put a limitation on losses. “Fortune 
is fickle, feminine; moderation is the only chance of 
securing her constant presente.” Then the crude gambler 
does not enough consider the importance of small advan- 
tages, and an example is given: —“A and B agree to play 
a game at one guinea a game till 100 guineas are lost or 
won. A possesses advantages amounting to 11 to 10. 
Experience shows that B would do well to pay 99 guineas 
forfeit.” We read here of men who have made large fortunes 
at cards, of more who have earned a decent competence, 
but of many more who have squandered princely fortunes 
in play. In this effort “to acquire wealth without work,” 
most extraordinary examples of physical endurance are 
narrated, and doubtless they were of frequent occurrence. 
Mr. Nevill cites as in all probability the longest duel at 
cards which ever took place one at Sulzbach between 
the famous adventurer Casanova and an officer named 
d’Entragues, and the game was piquet. The duel started 
with one of words, but eventually the game began on the 
terms that “the player who was the first to rise from 
the piquet table should forfeit fifty louis to his oppo- 
nent.” The game began at three in the afternoon, and 
a condition was inserted that “ whoever asks for food, 
leaves the room for more than a quarter of an hour, or 
goes to sleep in his chair,- shall be deemed the loser.” 
Casanova won, d’Entragues having fallen fainting from his 
chair. The duel is recounted pages 21 to 24. Many other 
instances are given of games lasting days and nights and 
days again, and on page 62 we read of a rubber of whist 
which started on Wednesday afternoon and lasted till 
midnight Friday, only ending because two of the players 
were Jews and would not play on Saturday. This makes 
us reflect on present-day Sunday Bridge. 

Mr. Nevill, after introductory generalising, treats of the 
different games of chance which succeeded one another in 
England, France, and Germany until he comes to the play 
of to-day at Monte Carlo and the French watering-places. 
Dice predominated at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and, though for many years out of fashion, we 
hear of two clubs in Paris, which now exist, where they 
have reappeared in the race-game, the members declaring 
that the movements of the “little leaden horses in accord- 
ance with the throw of the dice are more amusing and 
exciting than roulette or baccarat.” That does not pre- 
vent heaps of people losing their money at petits chevaus 
elsewhere by the help of a wheel very similar to that which 
loses them their money at roulette. The games which 
seem to have held the eighteenth century in thraldom were 
Hazard and Faro—and they worked havoc in society for a 
long period. Faro is said to have been introduced by the 
French émigrés, and was originally an Italian game. Ladies 
were then even more than now slaves to games of chance, 
and at the close of the eighteenth century some of the noblest 
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names of the country were involved in the maintenance of | 


gambling houses. A series of scandals 


instigated a | 


crusade agains: faro; and in 1805 the losses of a very | 


beautiful duchess chiefly at faro hastened the end of the 
rule of the faro dames. There is a good reproduction of 
a picture by Rowlandson (opposite page 60) of the beautiful 
duchess throwing a main. 
itself. for, if report be true, a duchess of the same great 
house has suffered losses at play in this the twentieth cen- 
tury hardly less than did her grace of 1805. In France 


History seems to have repeated ; 
’ French watering-houses. 


at the same period gambling seems to have held ladies ' 


in as firm a vice as in England, and an excellent anecdote 
is found on page 270. A lady confessed to her priest that 
she was desperately fond of gambling. The confessor, 
pointing out the evils of such a passion, urged especially 
the great loss of time that it involved. “Ah,” said the 
lady, “that’s just wha: vexes me—so much time lost in 
shuffling the cards!" Besides Hazard and Faro. Passe-Dix 
and Craps, Rouletie, Rouge et Noir, Trente et Quarante, 
and Baccarat all have their turn and their victims. Each 
game is lucidly explained, and, in some cases, illustrated 
by a diagram, and so clearly, that the uninitiated could. 
with the help of “Light Come, Light Go,” almost face 
a table at either of the games, and lose his money with 
the best. But while pure games of chance receive such 


minute attention, whist is not neglected, and we read of . 
many desperate encounters, and are made to look back ; 
from the bridge table of to-day to the long period during : 
which whist held sway and to the devotion which was paid , 
to the game. Among notable whist-players is cited General | 


Scott. the father-in-law of George Canning and the Duke 
of Portland, who is said to have won about £200,000 at 
the game. He lived for whist so far that he “followed a 
régime which assisted him to keep all his faculties in the 
very best condition for getting the most out of his cards. 


His dinner usually consisted of a boiled chicken and toast , 


and waiter.” (p. 118.) 
life, and never at whist. He is said to have been able 
“at the conclusion of each rubber to correctly call over 
the cards in the exact order in which they were played 
as well as the persons from whose hands they fell.” 


But after analysis of the personalities we come to the 
final establishment of gaming by system in many countries. 
The history of chance in France exacts Mr. Nevill’s most 
graceful pen. The Palais Royal—the gift of a great 
cardinal to a great king—and then its vicissitudes, from 
the most royal seat of repose in the middle of a city still 
gentle to a haunt of autres-délices, where every sense 
could be catered for from cellar to roof, where, after the 
occupation of Paris by the Allies, Prince Bliicher threw 


a main to be answered by every golden coin of Europe | readers, is not written from the historian’s point of view. 


Mr. | 


and now it is Inurgeois (“criblement bourgeois”). 
Nevill sheds a tear over its respectable decadence. The 
Palais Royal is infinitely the most attractive house of play. 
But in England meantime were rising White’s and 
Brookes's—but beyond ell Crockford’s, which moulded 
itself into the Devonshire Club (Heaven save the mark!) 


In Paris, beyond the Palais Rova!, there appeare | and 
ruled Frascati’s and the Salon des Etrangers. From. these 
two houses sprung the soul of modern gambling—M. Blanc. 
He cannot be looked on as a gambler only. He 
organised play for the world he lived in. He carried 
Fortune from inhospitable Paris (where the heat of play 
had exacted plenitary methods) to Baden Baden, Wiesburg, 
Ems, Homburg—until at last he stranded his vagarious 
keel on the little Island of Monaco. What we feel in 
reading this book is that if you must gamble you should 
gamble under sound and humane legislation. To 
Blane the gouty and rheumatic owe the homes they ease 
themselves in. 
the cares 0 “soi-méme” by a friendly game of cards. it is 
quite possible that there would be no Homburgs. Carls- 
bads, Marienbads now. 


for mankind t- come. He only is known to have gambled 


Google 


A Mr. Pratt is mentioned too. so _ 


devoted to whist that he hardly ever spoke in his daily | L h : 
' of graceful days that are passed aré painted with an 


once, and then he lost 20,000 francs against himself 
(on his own table) to pay for twenty shillings’ worth 
of a parasol, his wife’s birthday present. Mr. Nevill 
rightly approves the control of gambling, which from 
the Pari-mutuel on the Turf gives such a return to the 
poor that there is practically no poor rate in France; also 
his gis is extended over the gaming houses in all the 
But his attitude is hardly con- 
clusive. In spite of the exactions that go to charity (with 
no charity from those who pay), the places where these 
games are played are places of terror to the friends of 
voung and gallant children—and money leads their little 
hands by the electric force of ruling Dame Fortune. At- 
tractive as this book is, it does not lead to gambling. 
It points out quite truly that to gain with Dame Fortune 
means an assiduous devotion at her court, which is much 
more distressing, much harder work, than the ordinary 
lines of compelling fortune. We have in this review left 
a number of charming characters unoticed, but for a@ 
very last effort we will name an Indian soldier—Colonel 
Mordaunt. He belonged to an Indian lot. He met the 
directors of John Company to try to enter Addiscombe. 
He knew nothing that his examiners put to him. His 
father blamed his schoolmaster, on which he stripped him- 
self to show his master’s marks of zeal. Then he pulled 
a pack of cards out of his pocket, and played the directors 
for his commission, and won. He ruled a native state for 
twenty years, and the picture of cock-fighting here given 
is the best representation of the sport since the reviewer 
saw Malavs fight their cocks twenty-five years ago. Monte 
Carlo was founded by a ducal tea party, and now is a haven 
of bright rest, and whatever toll it takes from the gambling 
world it has well repaid in prosperity to the people of 
the barren island on which M. Blanc first hoisted his flag. 

The reviewer hates play, hates racing except for the 
love of racing, which he loves; but there is no more 
sensible book about games of chance than that which he 
has had the privilege to review. While charming scenes 


artist's—a very friendly artist's—hand, there is no impulse 
given to the most alluring and dangerous of distractions. 
Good paper, print, and illustrations should, with ite good 
binding, embrace a large reading fireside circle in many 


' houses where deeds of derring do (right or wrong) are 


M. | 
Without his genius for the alleviation of | 
. human interest which the author is in search of. 


He was not empirical, but prac- | 
tical, and he set up his attractive tables where it was good | 


gladly heard of. 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 


The Dauphines of France. By Frank Hamer. (Stanley 
Paul. 16s.) 

Mr. Hamev’s book, which is a biography of fifteen prin- 

cesses, some familiar, others little known, to English 


Its objective is the picturesque, and “to clothe the skeleton 
of facts with the live reality of feelings,” and in conse- 
quence we hear a great deal of personal gossip’ and of the 
external features of the most magnificent Court in Europe 
and of the fétes, formalities, and etiquette with which in 
later days the dauphines of France were surrounded. In 
reality, in the majority of cases, their position, from the 
first dauphine, Jeanne de Bourbon, to the last, Marie 
Thérése, Duchesse d’Angouléme, was not of great im- 
portance politically. D’Argenson writes on the death of 
Marie-Thérése of Spain, who was dauphine for eighteen 
months, that “she would have borne many children, which 
is the first quality to desire in women of that.rank; she 
would never have done harm in the kingdom, and that is 
all we ask of them. As for usefulness, we release them 
from that—‘ the lilies spin not’”; and there is no doubt 
that he expresses the feeling of the age as to the most 
desirable qualifications for a dauphine of France. 

Very little is to be gathered as to the early dauphines, a. 
brief entry in a chronicle or inventory hardly supplies. the 
Jeanne 
de Bourbon, Marguerite de Bourgogne, Jacqueline of 
Bavaria, Marie d’Anjou, are shadows. But of Margaret of 
Scotland there is much to say. The daughter of the poet 
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King of Scotland, James I., she was betrothed to the 
dauphin Louis in 1428, when she was but three-and-a-half 
years old. “She was a star clear and fine,” says Martin 
Lefranc, “placed in the universe to adorn it.” Her hus- 
band, however, neglected her. “He was very fond of 
falcons,” said Comines, “ but not quite so much as he was 
of dogs. As for ladies, he never cared for them.” But the 
dauphine loved poetry above all things, and gathered round 
her several women who occupied themselves with literary 
composition. Her especial favourite, Prégente de Melun, 
took it upon herself to prescribe the books to be read, the 
ballads to be learnt, and to discover which of them con- 
tained a love story and were suitable for the dauphine’s col- 
lection. The dauphine would sit evening after eyening with 
her courtiers and ladies reciting verses and singing love- 
songs. But one day at Nancy, while she and her circle sat 
in semi-darkness discoursing poetry, a certain Jamet du 
Tillay— one who was overlight of speech ”—entered, and 
spoke harsh words of the dauphine’s conduct, complaining 
that the torches should have been brought in at an earlier 
hour. “It made me very sorrowful indeed,” said the dau- 
phine, “for no man could say worse things of any woman 
than he has said of me.” She never recovered from the 
blow, and sick of mind and frail of body, weakened by long 
vigils and study, she died from a chill not long after. 
her death-bed, she remembered her accuser, saying, “ Ah! 
Jamet, Jamet, you have finished your work.” 
words: “Out upon the life of this world; do not speak to 
me of it,” bore the tragic note of the dying utterances of 
one of Webster’s characters. 


It is curious that after the death of Henri II. there was 
no dauphine for a very considerable period. Francois II., 
Charles IX., and Henri III. left no issue; Louis XIII., 
the son of Henri IV., was crowned at the age of nine, 
before his marriage with Anne of Austria; while his son, 
Louis XIV., also became king at an early age. It was 
Louis XIV.’s son, the Grand Dauphin, who brought a 


dauphine to the Court, after a gap of one hundred and 


twenty years without one. 


‘It is not surprising that the account of Marie Adélaide of | 


Savoy owes much to the extraordinary mass of information 
which Saint Simon has handed down about persons ard 
events during the last years of the Grand Monarque; for 
to Saint Simon’s brilliancy a host of historians and 
biographers, including Macaulay, are deeply indebted. 
Night after night the young princess gambled and danced, 
until Saint Simon, whose wife was in her train, and was 
forced to be present at these dissipations, said gravely that 
they had not seen the light of day for three weeks, and 
welcomed the arrival of Lent, because there was bound to 
be a respite from gaiety. Her gambling and dancing, her 
amusements at Versailles, where she and her ladies played 
at blind man’s buff and hide-and-seek, and made sugar 
cakes; her improvised banquets and donkey-races, her 
wanderings till early morning in the plantations and in 
the. gardens, are mentioned in memoirs of the time, with 
some scandal which. Mr. Hamel does not give us. A great 
deal of Mr. Hamel's book is built up of French memoirs 
and chronicles of Brantéme, Dangeau, Saint Simon. One 
disadvantage of this method is that Mr. Hamel trusts too 
much to these often biassed narratives; he even goes so 
far as to set down the names of foreign personages as they 
appear in the French work. Among the train of the 
Italian ladies who followed Catherine de Medici to France 
appear “ Marie Salviate,” “ Marie la Maure,” “ Marguerite 
and Agnés la Turque.” The name of an elector of Bavaria 
is given as Louis L’Ingénu, while his uncle figures as 
Frédéric le Victorieux. 


THE SUPREME RIDDLE 
Science and Religion. By Eumz Bovurrovx. Translated 


by Joxarnan Nigip. (London: Duckworth and Co. 


‘8s.net.) 


On | 


Her last | 





Ir would puzzle anyone to name the man who had dis- | 


Google 


covered a historic basis to either Science or Religion, so 
that if there is no historic ground (real negative) to them, 
how can there exist any ground of difference? Why hotd 
them to be antagonistic? Where are your facts to sus- 
tain such an assertion? There is no science apart from 
life, and no religion apart from life. Where, then, is 
your difference when you can find no positive ultimate of 
life? M. Boutroux assumes, maybe unconsciously, that he 
has discovered such an ultimate, since he informs us that’ 
the positive Science of Nature, properly so-called, 
emerged in the sixteenth century. There was, therefore, 
no form of life previous to that period. The vanities of 
human contradiction are, indeed, stupendous. Science 
and Religion are not entities, they are not visible nor 
even microscopic forms of Nature, they are not historic 
or external forms of life, but they are invisible 
or infinite expressions of Nature, which is to say they 
are universal or internal reflections of life. The great 
question which needs an answer is this: Who is the 
man that has discovered universal forms of life; or, in 
other words, the positive Science of Nature? Not M. 
Boutroux, although he identifies the sixteenth century 
with the genesis of Divine Creation. Divine Creation (the 
positive Science of Nature) is going on now, and was 
also in a state of progression ages and ages before the 
sixteenth century. Curiously enough, M. Boutroux quotes 
Xenophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Origen. Celsus, Scotus 
Erigena, as actual, and not merely historical or ideal, 
living entities, prior to his period of positive genesis. He 
ignores Biblical history almost entirely. Why he does so 
remains a puzzle. For, if there is a historic basis of life 
to be found anywhere, it is the Holy Book, which discovers 
the universal unity of Science and Religion in the human 
idea of God-head (Nature). Apart from the Holy Book, 
the human idea has been universally opposed (different) 
to Science and Religion, and if snyone wishes to be con- 
vineed on this point they cannot do better than read M. 
Boutroux’s book. 


But this differentiating ground of Science and Religion 
is not, as the author imagines, the positive ground of life, 
but the negative ground. Ideas, scientific or otherwise, 
cannot create life. The whole question of the difference 
between Science and Religion is absurd, and shows how 
our ideas at the present dey belittle us. We have 
become so grandly democratic—so splendidly ‘mediocre. 
We make the people rulers, and cannot understand that 
the real ground of life, the positive Science and Religion 
of Nature, is a universal or Divine ground, and not un 
anthropomorphic, philosophic, or even popular ground. A 
nation will never maintain its greatness on popular lines. 
Moreover, a nation never has done so. The Jews are 8 
universal or Divine example of this great fact. Again, 
we don’t want any more ideal explanations of non-for- 
tuitous apologies for Life and Death principles. We want 
to give to Biology and Pathology their original forms. 
These forms, according to the Book of Religion (the 
Bible), and the Book of Nature (Science), are universal 
forms. Philosophy (the Tree of Knowledge or Ideality) 
is fundamentally opposed to Nature (the Tree of Life). 
Why, therefore, in the face of Truth, do we still persist 
in interpreting Life and Death principles as persona} 
ultimates when they are Divine ultimates ? 


Without the Death principle (Matter), the Life prin- 
ciple (God) can have no form—no limit. As we know, 
God is invisible apart from Nature. Even Herbert 
Spencer tells us in his book that God is unknowable. 
He therefore contradicts himself by assuming a knowledge 


| of God, since an unknowable implicates certain limits 


(Knowledge). Invisibility does not do away with life. 
There is no such thing as e personal form—that is, @ 
personal other than a divine form of life. And there 
fis no such thing as a personal form—that is, a personal 
other than a divine form of death. Man, who gives a 
personal (negative) form to everything, still persists, even 
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as the ancients did, in giving ideal forms to Life and 
Death (God and Devil), Good and Evil (Heaven and Hell). 
Thus in biology we get molecules, atoms, electrons, bio- 
phores, engrams, etc., and in pathology, microbes and 
parasites; whilst theology overflows with ideal gods and 
ideal devils, ethics with historic isms, and eschatology 
with historic beliefs. 

Now even Xenophanes had a glimpse of the folly of 
such idiosyncracies, for M. Boutroux quotes him as say- 
ing :— 

can is men who have created the gods, for in these 
latter they find their own shape, their feelings, their 
speech.” 

Then he adds with a force of splendid logic :— 

“Tf oxen knew how to depict, they would give to their 
gods the form of oxen.” 

Man, in fact, can only become perfect in wisdom—that 
is to say, he can only know the living God by subjection, 
never by objection. Truth can never be exposed by 
Philosophy. When, therefore, you introduce the latter 
into Science and Religion you get but a make-belief science 
and a make-belief religion. The antagonism of Science 
and Religion, after all, is only a philosophical antegon- 
ism—a myth. It only exists in men’s minds and not in 
their bodies. The latter are universally subjective, not 
particularly objective. Where, for instance, does Science 
admit of a particular physical objective? Not in Mathe 
matics, since there is no atomic formula of activity. We 
have, of course, been told that the electron is a line or 
atom of force. But all the mathematics in the world will 
never develop a positive from a negative. There can be no 
physical or positive division to a line of force (electron). 
The electron is fundamentally non-atomic (indivisible as 
inconceivable), however much it may be mathematically 
developed under ionisation—that is, as an eternal (ad 
infinitum) negative. Not in Astronomy, since time, 
which is a dynamic unit, possesses no interval of 
variation—no differentiating unit of measurement. For 
did it possess such a unit, not only would there be 
@ space unit of time, but a time unit of space. In 
other words, if, as some authorities would have us 
believe, the world is so many thousand or so many 
million years old, there should be, as far as time is 
concerned, an annual differentiation of space. But all 
the annual difference or time variation of space is equi- 
valent to is the striking of a clock, which, as far as space, 
and therefore difference, is concerned, is wholly negative 
—that is, it is an empty or meaningless variation or 
measurement of space. The sun cannot be said to change 
its force of attraction as a grub changes its body or a 
man changes his mind. The space basis of time—the 
universal as apart from the dynamic unity of it, and 
therefore the age of the world—is not a matter of years 
(astronomical limitation), but a matter of infinity (Divine 
limitation). The world, in fact, is as old as the first 
day, and-before it can be proved to be older—that is to 
say, before it can be proved to be different now to the 
fi-st dey or primordial form of it—your scientific specu- 
lators must show not merely a dynamic difference (mathe- 
matical unity) of space, but a diurnal difference (astron- 
omical unity) of space. Such a discovery would, of course, 
completely upset the uniformity of astronomical science. 
In fact, it would .be re-introducing the old errors of 
astrology which Copernicus stamped out. Now, there is 
not an astronomer living who would dare to deny the 
Solar uniformity of Copernicus, because such a contra- 
diction would destroy the value by destroying the science 
of astronomy. We have here, therefore, the whole force 
of astronomical science to support the physical or positive 
universality of life, and therefore the absolute one-ness of 
Science and Religion. 

Not, again, in Physics, since Darwin has proved irre- 
futably that Nature is not particularly determined 
(objective) but. universally formed. Though he never 
denied the particular objective which Philosophy intro- 
duces, and maintained that Reason was a force to be 
reckoned with in respect to human nature, Darwin. never 
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passed over the great fact of the natural. product of sex 
(species), whether human or otherwise, having sprung 
from any other source of objection than a common source. 
What the opponents of Darwin’s physical objective theory 
(Natural Selection) have to prove, therefore, before they 
can supplant that theory with any other, is a variation, 
not of cell contents, but of cell universality—cell life. 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection is by no means 
opposed to Mendel’s theory of natural progression. But 
here, again, we get no particular physical objection, for 
we get & mechanical unity. Darwin’s is a positive physi- 
cal objection, whilst Mendel’s is a negative physical 
objection. Natural Selection (Darwinism) alone can 
account for the organic basis of life, and Natural Oppo- 
sition (Mendelism) for the inorganic basis of life. There 
is no particular physical objection to be found in either. 

The particular objection of life (Science and Religion), 
and therefore all the wrongs, worries, and disorders 
of life, is to be traced to an ideal or self source— 
never to a natural source. Even if we come to investigate 
the particular physical objection which Medical (Path- 
ological) Science strives to delude us with at the present 
day, namely, Bacteriological objects, we shall find them 
purely ideal—imaginsry. Bacteria, for instance, are sup- 
posed to cause certain vital changes (exudations) in the 
living cell or phagocyte, which are termed “ sensitizers,” 
and which originate because of, not in spite of, the bac- 
teria; and it is therefore claimed that the vital system 
(that which constitutes the whole, aot the part), which 
has been sensibly subject to the poisonous. introduction, 
can be once more brought to a normal condition of health 
—that is to say, to a state of vital immunity or objection 
(not subjection) by further introduction of poisonous 
material. In other words, by completing the subjection 
of the whole, which previously was only a particular 
(ideal) subjection, these professors of “immune cultures ” 
maintain that they have created a sensible objection, 
namely, & vital cure. But what they really have created, 
if they have created anything, is what may be termed a 
systematic subject—a total unity of the poison. In fact 
they subjugate the victim to the poison, and do not cure 
him of it. What becomes of the particular object (the 
parasite) in the physical unity thus produced? If it once 
had physical difference (vital form), how was it destroyed 
—killed? By its own poison—by suicide? No, these 
particular physical objects make splendid fiction, but 
very poor science. 

Finally, Professor Read has shown us that no parti- 
cular physical objection exists in Moral Science. And 
Ritschl has shown us that no particular physical objection 
existed in Christ, and should therefore not be found in 
our Christianity. Every Science, in fact, except the 
science (Philosophy) contsined in this book, with the 
exception of the chapter dealing with Ritschl, who is 
strictly subjective, discovers an Absolute Physical Unity. 
Man and not Nature is opposed to God. Nevertheless, 
M. Boutroux’s work is well worth studying, even if it is 
only for the sake of becoming acquainted with the splen- 
dour or majesty of this opposition. It will, however, never 
bring him (Man) the peace that his soul seeks after. 


SICILY 


Seekers in Sicily. By ExizaperH Bistanp and ANNE 
Hoyt. Illustrated. (John Lane, 5s. net.) 


“Seekers in Sicily” is a pleasantly written book of 
travels written with a certain charm, and not overlaid 
with erudition. “The Seekers,” Jane and Peripatetica, 
find it cold in England in February, and go to Sicily to 
find the spring; or rather, as they put it, to help Demeter 
find Persephone, in the fields where she is most likely to 
be found, near the key of Sicily, Euna, “the inexpugnable.” 
From Naples they follow the “Old Way, where the Greeks 
had gone, where the Romans went, where the Normans 
rode, where Spaniards and Saracens marched—the line 
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of the drums and tramplings of not three, but three 
hundred conquests.” They see Taormina, Syracuse, 
Catania, and Palermo, “the shell of gold”; and after a 
natural disappointment in the weather—the spring eludes 
them at first—they see Persephone come home in Euna, 
and the spring return to the earth in the high places of 
gods, and the land, though no longer a paradise, “ laden 
with leaves and flowers and waving corn,” and having 
seen it, they passed on through Sicily satisfied. The 
enthusiasm of Jane and Peripatetica is great, especially 
for the Greeks. They make the mistake, however, of 
regarding the Greek temper as one of uninterrupted and 
calm cheerfulness. Peripatetica is responsible for the 
poetry of the book, and quotes freely from Matthew 
Arnold and from Theocritus and the Homeric Hymns, in 
translation. She may also be counted on to have a tag 
of verse concealed about her person for use on every 
possible occasion. It would be interesting to know where 
the authors get the description they quote of Verres 
“clad in transparent gauze and Maltese lace” (!) Now 
and then the authors are a little too colloquial in their 
style. What horrible phrases are “the sea began to pea- 
cock,” and “Diana, the arrowy goddess”! 


FICTION 


The Path to Honour. By Sypney Grier. 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.) 


This is a tale of Indian frontier life, and Mr. Grier tells 
us that “the time was towards the close of the forties 
of the nineteenth century, and the place the city of 
Ranjibgarh, capital of the great native state of Gran- 
thistan,” and also that Granthistan had to be welded into 
“a prosperous and contented buffer state against encroach- 
ing Ethiopia.” The instrument of government—the smith 
who was to do the welding—was Colonel Edmund 
Antony—“ a fanatical upholder of native rights, according 
to his enemies.” With these guides the reader will soon 
locate himself, and as he realises the character of that 
“soldier mystic,” Colonel Antony, he will be tempted to 
identify him with almost the greatest of those great ones 
who welded together the Empire of India, and Antony 
worked with the support of “two or three of his brothers 
and a picked band of assistants drawn from the Army 
and Civil Service.” It is with two of these, Lieuts. Bob 
Gerrard and Hal Charteris, that we chiefly have to do. 
The story runs its course from scenes of Indian canton- 
ments to life in half-civilised protected states, and back 
again. Happily the pauses in cantonments are short. 


. The accounts of the doings of these two young soldiers 
are always interesting, sometimes thrilling and, when 
Charteris comes on the scene, bright. These two were 
bred in the same village—Gerrard the scientific soldier, 
and Charteris the practical leader. Boyhood friends, the 
first rock they split on was their love of Honour Cinna- 
mond, the daughter of Sir Arthur Cinnamond (a detest- 
able name which the general does not deserve), who com- 
amands at Ranjitgarh, but finally, strange to say, this 
becomes a strong bond of union between them. Gerrard 
is sent to look after Maharaja Partab Sing in Agpur, 
Charteris to the adjoining state of Darwan. Gerrard, the 
very first day of meeting him, gains the affection and con- 
fidence of Pertab Sing by saving the life of his fayourite 
six-year-old son, Kharrak Sing, who, when fallen from his 
pony, is charged by a wild boar. Gerrard does not spear 
the boar, but catches the boy up by passing his spear 
through his belt (never had a boy a narrower shave of 
being run through!). On the succession of Kharrak Sing 
the tale hangs, and Gerrard and Kharrak’s mother, the 
Rani, are made his guardians. As a support to Gerrard the 
secret of a wonderful underground treasury is disclosed to 
him, and the mouth is guarded by two lions with chains 
just short enough for a man to pass between them... This 
treasury provides a good scene towards the end, when, by 
the by, the lions’.chains had been lengthened... 
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Another good scene is when the Rani comes to Gerrard’s- 
camp and tells: of her boy’s murder by his half-brother, 
Shere Sing, and vows to avenge him, and Rajput, prin- 
cess as she is, lays down her life most gallantly in her 
quest. Shere Sing is the name of a real character of the 
Punjaub of those days. Charteris comes to the front in 
war; the reader must find out who wins in love, and, 
reading, will be exasperated with Honour Cinnamond. The 
ladies of the book, except Lady Cinnamond (a charming 
Spaniard), are all tiresome. The heroine was brought up- 
by two maiden aunts on prunes and prisms seasoned with 
phrenology. She has a mission, but she doesn’t quite 
know what it is, and her two suitors suffer. Native charac- 
ter is well portrayed. Pertab Sing is an ideal autocrat, with 
much shrewdness and appreciation of character to temper 
his ruthlessness. The dialogue is generally weak except 
where Charteris and James Antony come in, and one is 
irritated by the number of puns which they indulge in. 
We can heartily recommend the “Path to Honour” as a 
book for boys, and above all for boys who are to serve 
the Empire. They will learn with what difficulties young 
men strove and conquered in India, in the brave days 
of old. 











A Mine of Faults, Translated from the original manu- 
script by F. W. Bain. (Parker, Oxford. 3s.) 


Me. Barn’s stories, always “translated” from some un- 
known original manuscript, are as well known as they 
are delightful, though why the careful mystification of 
“translation” is required it is difficult to see. He cer- 
tainly gets a pleasant effect from the deliberate formality 
as of a careful rendering of a difficult original, which ke 
introduces as a literary device. “The Mine of Faults” is 
woman, for the Sanskrit title, according to Mr. Bain, 
conveys two meanings in one word, being in one sense & 
poetic synonym of the moon, the maker of eve, the lender 
of beauty to the dusk, while according to the othar it 
means a mine, or inexhaustible store of blemishes, defects, 
or faults—a most illuminating double meaning. The story 
—told by Maheshwara, the god of gods, as he floated in 
space with his wife Pdrwati, the lotus-eyed—is of the 
subjugation of the woman-hater Chand by one of these 
“Mines of Faults.” King Chand believes all women to 
be as fickle and inconstant and capricious as the wind and 
“ess to be trusted than the cobra.” “What is she, linked 
to man,” he asks, “but a load, and, as it were, a fetter 
or a chain to him, and: like a very heavy burden tied to 
the leg of one running in a race.” So he refuses to wed, 
or, as he prefers to put it, to “plunge into the vat of 
matrimony,” and come out “dyed all over an intolerable 


blue.” But soon he threatens a distant king with in- 
vasion. The pacific King Mitra suggests a secret and 
diplomatic interview, and King Chand is led bv the 


Prime Minister to “a garden, whose air was loaded with 
the fragrance springing from the jostling spirits. ot in- 
numerable flowers wandering about -at random like 
wyabhich éris looking for their lover, the mountain breeze, 
out of jealousy lest he should be sporting with their 
rivals. And on the very brink of that terrace stood # 
little arbour, almost buried in a bushy clump of trees. 
And there came from that half-hidden arbour the sound 
of the humming of innumerable bees, that were hanging 
like clouds of another kind about the branches that con- 
cealed it, and clustering around them like troops of 
black lovers, struggling for the favour of the snowy blos- 
soms which kept tumbling from their places to lie strewn 
about the ground like pallid corpses.” Who would ever 
dream of a diplomatic interview in such a place as this? 
King Chand expects King Mitra’s guru—his spiritual 
guide or father confessor—to confer upon the question of 
the tribute, and the hereditary differences whi:n could 
only be determined by the personal intervention of the 
guru; but he finds in the arbour the king’s beautiful and 
diplomatic daughter instead. And as a rosult of the 
interview, and: the policy and tact of the princ2ss, King 
Chand is no longer'a woman-hater. “And the vory next’ 
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morning King Mitra’s capital went. as it were, wild with 
joy, with smiles in the form of red banners hung from 
every housetop, and laughter in form of drums beaten in 
every street, and shouts of victory in every mouth,” since 
all had heard that King Chand was going to marry che 
king’s daughter, and so would the hereditary enemy be- 
zome a friend. 

Love Besieged. By Cuantes Pearce. (Stanley Paul and 

Co. 6s.) 

“Love Besieged ” isa plain tale of the Indian Mutiny. Mr. 
Charles Pearce thinks it well that the memory of the past 
should not be allowed to die out, and therefore revives 
our interest in 1857 by a novel, with the Siege of Lucknow 
as its background. There is no lack of interest in the 
setting—there is, indeed, a wealth of material in the 
accounts and descriptions of various survivors of the great 
siege—but the story itself is upon conventional lines. 
There is something of the heroine of the fewilleton in 
Mrs, Ross, with “her lithe, sinuous frame, her long, 
rounded, snake-like arms, her olive complexion, her firmly 
chiselled lips, just parted sufficiently to show the small, 


regular, gleaming teeth; her burning, passionately sen- | 


suous eyes.” Of course, she is a bad character ; but the 
real villain of the piece is Azimoolah Khan, an historical 
personage, who is mentioned by Captain Mowbray Thom- 
son in the “Story of Cawnpore.” “Subtle, intriguing, 
politic, unscrupulous, and bloodthirsty” (as Thomson 
writes), “he betrayed no animosity to us until the out 
burst of the Mutiny, and then he became the presiding 
genius of the assault of Cawnp»re.’ Thomson was of 
opinion that the notorious scoundrel, Nana Sahib, was 
only @ tool in the hands of Azimoolah, a man who had 
been originally a khidmutgar in an Anglo-Indian house- 
hold, Later he became a teacher in the Cawnpore Govern- 
ment schools and an agent of the Nana. On a mission 
to England Azimoolah passed himself off as an Indian 
prince, and during the Mutiny, when Havelock’s men 
cleared out Bithoor, they found “most expressive traces 
of the success he had obtained in his ambitious pursuit 
of distinction in England in the shape of letters from 
titled ladies, couched in the terms of most courteous friend- 
ship.” Indeed, Thomson, writing in 1859, supposes that 
the bare mention of Azimoolah's name “ will have power 
sufficient to cause some trepidation and alarm to a few 
of his fair readers.” Nothing is known of the end of this 
singular man, but Mr. Pearce has endeavoured to supply 
a solution to the mystery by killing him off in the most 
satisfactory manner. The story is an exciting one, and 
well worth reading. 


THE WHITE DOVE 

Tur melancholy of the Northern Isles never quite ceases 
to trouble the mind, isolated as it may be, should it care 
to seek for isolation, among those pillars of black rock that 
riee from their unquiet seas. There are many to be noted 
far north—farther north than Caithness or Dunnet, remote 
even from the mainland of the Orkners, flat-topped, deeply 
weathered masses of stone covered in spring and summer, 
where the thin soil reaches a depth of a few inches, with 
a.cap of deep and sombre green. The sea sucks and swings 
eround their bases, its broad, heaving surface marked by 
long sinuous patches of foam that gradually lose their out- 
lines in the reflection from the grey skies further out. At 
times a sigh breathes from the caves that tunnel every 
portion of that wave-beaten and wind-swept place. The 
wind blows day and night, sometimes with a mighty 
strength that sends the heavy Atlantic rollers hurling 
against the worn and weather-gouged cliffs, a battle of 
spray and subsiding foam, again with a vague, insistent 
nete in its changing song, swelling as it rushes 
famultuously over the sparse fields or whispers round the 
erofts where the few inhabitants shelter from the incle- 
ment skies. 

Phere is one island standing alone and separate among 
the seas. for a channel of deep water runs in the gulf that 
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divides it from the mainland, appearing from thence a 
grey, regularly shaped mass, uprising in solemn strength 
from the ocean rim. Once upon it, the land is seen to 
slope downwards from the sea face toward the tilled por- 
tions in the middle, and from there one can see the fall 
of the great westward cliff that looks out towards America. 
It is called the Cliff of Berray. Even at a distance it 
impresses with a sense of giddiness and awe. The upper 
part of the cliff is visible and the sea is hidden by the 
rise of the land towards it. It is like the edge of the 
world. The peculiar colour characterising the rock of 
which the island is composed reaches its greatest intensity 
on the Cliff of Berray. Almost any stone examined there 
will show the faint green markings that on the larger rocks 
run in bands and splashes, and under the leaden skies 
appear of a livid and unnatural tint. Where the rock 
crops out between the many ledges these strange markings 
seem to assume the form of some gigantic puzzle smeared 
on the face of the rocks. Again the colour is to be seen in 
the huge stones reared by hands in the ancient past on and 
behind the crest of the cliff. The sea birds seldom nest 
there, but mew continuously and call over the edge. It 
descends almost sheer, and there are ledges and juts of 
rocks, which are covered with a growth of short, tough 
grass. The noise of the sea is heard at the foot, a soft 
and secret murmur. Now the tales that were told many 
years ago of this cliff are forgotten, and of the ancient 
people who dwelt on the island the monuments remain, 
but what they knew of this place or what gifts they flung 
to the sea from it are all lost stories. The farmers and 
fishermen are silent, and only because it happened lately 
do they tell in auspicious moments of what took place at 
the Cliff of Berray. 
* * * 

To a stranger desirous of arriving at the farm, the 
islanders would have directed the inquirer with a com- 
prehensive wave of the arm to Standingstones. Over all 
that part of the island uprise the monoliths, great blocks 
of whinstone, standing or fallen, mute memorials of the 
past that lie near the south-west corner over against the 
cliff and from which the farm takes. its name. e tenant 
and his forbears have held those lands for many years. 
But even on the farm there were few at this time who 
glanced over the heads of the silent pillars to the green- 
capped front of the cliff; for although the island lies far 
from the large towns and shows little of their incessant 
change and activity, yet the life of the islanders is not 
greatly different from the life of the common folk of the 
cities. What few peculiarities of speech or custom they 
use are due perhaps to the conditions under which they 
earn a living. Ordinary as are their days the place of 
stones seldom appears to them as it has done to some more 
subtle and sensitive of mind who came to the island from 
places far to the south, for their work, day by day accom- 
plished, leaves only on the Sabbath a space for meditation 
and rest. From the gate of the nether field on which s 
score of tall pillars stand, went, on a Sunday in August, 
Alister, son of the tenant of Standingstones, and five others, 
who were all his friends. The group of people took, at first 
in silence, the path that leads eventually to the verge of 
the cliff. Before them as they walked could be seen the 
upper portion of it, strange and inscrutable, the shadow, 
as it were, of a veil of evil playing on its overhanging 
brow. Their minds were not altogether free from ite 
influence. The stems of the yet unripe corn impeded their 
footsteps as they walked, for the harvest in these latitudes 
is late and the green on the ear lasts far on to the season 
of the westerly gales that begin in the late fall. and con- 
tinue sometimes without intermission through the bleck 
and desolating winter to an inclement spring. 

Thoughts, it may be, of the coming winter flitted through 
Alister’s mind as he walked with Elsie, his sister, in the 
direction of the cliff. 

“Tell me,” she said, suddenly, “why the birds do not 
nest on the cliff? See, they are soaring over it just now, 
but this summer they were all away.” 

“T cannot tell you,” he replied. “Many times I have 
climbed there, but I have never found a nest; they say 
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the birds have not lived there since any can remember. 
Perhaps, though it is so high, too many have climbed it. | 
They are cautious, the sea fowl.” 

The others of the party followed closely, some convers- 
ing in low tones, for it was the day when the folks of the 
island went soberly from door to door and spoke of serious 
matters. They were nearing the cliff, and the view of the 
upper face visible from the interior of the island was hid- 
den-on their approach. The path ascended till at the top 
one could see the broad expanse of water that stretches to 
the western horizon. But as yet they were not near the 
edge. Through the thick growth of sea-daisies, whose 
odour mingled with the salt, pungent smell of the sea 
wind, they picked their way. Their steps constrained by 
the narrow path fell in rhythmic succession. Intermittently 
were heard, hundreds of yards away, the voices of men. 
Some were going about their crofts, and they themselves 
spoke quietly as though the far-off beauty of the wind and 
the day compelled an unwilling silence. The sea lay at 
their feet. 

There was a cry behind them. “Alister, come here! 
Come and tell us what is this.” The girl peered in some 
trepidation over the verge. They held her by the hand a 
little nervously. Six hundred feet below was heard the 
steady murmur of the sea. 

“Tt is a white dove,” muttered one of them. “ Where 
has it come from?” He pointed at a ledge some fifty feet 
down. Alister saw the object, a small blur of white on a 
dark green ground. There was a faint movement as 
though it were restless 

“Could you not climb down and capture it?” said Elsie. 

She looked at her brother. The party gazed at the white 
dot until it seemed through the mist of their eyes to quiver 
again. Directly on the face of the cliff blew the wind and 
round them grasses and purple sea daisies swayed their 
heads. Perhaps to the man those grey crags seemed a 
little sinister and dreary. 

It passed through his mind that he had never seen:such 
huge and terrible steepness as here at the cliff’s very 
edge. Certain of those who came from the southern cities 
had shuddered at seeing it far inland. There was some- 
thing monstrous and impending in its contour, something 
of cruelty in its livid and weather-beaten rocks. 

“Strange!” he murmured. “There are no doves on the 
island except the rock doves, and they are not white: it 
may not be a white dove.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Elsie, “it has flown from far away and 
is resting; I should like to have it, if it is a dove.” 

A thought came to his mind. ‘Go back to the farm,” 
he said; “ask for arope. Then if you take the rope I will 
climb down and get the bird.” 

They looked again over the edge. In the sea two 
glassy patches of water coiled and unwound between the 
white spume that marked the sunken rocks at the base. 
Inward their eyes could perceive the white dot still resting 
taotionless on its ledge of green. There was a tremor of 
the grass around it as the wind played over the ledges and 
wavered upon their faces. Sometimes as a heavier breaker 
than usual swept along the shore, a deeper note swelled in 
the breeze and died away. Something seemed to be breath- 
ing at times, a sound as of some deep expiration rising 
from the wide silvery expanse of sea. 

“There is the rope,” said one. Her voice cut the silence 
like the edge of steel. 

Alister started and looked at the group of men and 
women. Some were regarding him, others lying down 
‘were peering at the white dot below. The varied face of 
the cliff dominated their minds even while their light 
laughter: was flung backwards on the blast and carried far 
down into the hollow. Slowly he put the rope round his 
body, then, one of them holding it, he began to descend, 
feeling for the footing from ledge to ledge. Their eyes 
were strained on his descending figure clinging to the 
points of rock or the thick tufts of grass and sea pink. 








From one. ledge to another he dropped. 
A cry from Elsie made them turn. “Look! 
she cried, “there is no white dove.” 


Look!” 


Google 


They stared past the figure of Alister to the ledge cn 
which their eyes had rested: it was bare and the sea wind 
ruffled the grass on its surface and tossed it in little waves. 
Whether their eyes were dim with the salt sea wind or 
whether the white dove had fluttered off they could not tell. 

There was nothing. 

They saw the figure drop at last on the ledge and look 
down. Already he loosed the rope from off his body and 
bent down his head. 

And then suddenly he stood erect—uttered a lamentable 
ery—flung up his arms and fell backwards—into the sea. 

The cry re-echoed in their ears. The sound of the sea 
grew to a steady singing note. Horror seized on them and 
they cowered together at the edge, then with a common 
impulse they fled in groups of two and three from the 
Cliff of Berray. 

* * 

Thus the islanders tell the tale. But should any ask 
whither went the white dove, or what it signified in the 
events of that day, they shake their heads and profess 
ignorance of matters beyond their ken. 


* 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Proceedings at the Meeting held November 26, 1909.) 


A paper on “The Effective Resistance and Inductance of 
a Helical Coil” was read by Dr. J. W. Nicholson. This 
paper deals with a determination of the effective resistance 
and inductance of a helical coil of great length, composed 
of thin wire, wound on a cylinder whose radius is large 
in comparison with that of the wire. The pitch of the 
winding is not small, so that the problem cannot be treated 
by the method of Cohen. The method employed depends 
upon the use of a type of “helical co-ordinates” defining 
the position of any point, and of the general theorem re- 
lating to orthogonal systems of co-ordinates. A solution is 
obtained for the internal and external forces, correspond- 
ing to a given impressed electromotive force, in the form 
of a Fourier series of which only the initial terms require 
calculation. The value of the effective current across any 
section is obtained, and thence the inductance and resist- 
ance. The results are of simple character, and are ex- 


! pressed in general in terms of the ber and bei functions of 


Lord Kelvin, whose results for a straight wire appear as & 
limiting case. Certain particular cases are worked out in 
detail and formule obtained in terms of elementary fune- 
tions which are suitable for a very high or a low frequency. 
Their necessary limitations are also examined numerically. 
For a high frequency, it is found that the change of self- 
inductance due to twisting of the wire tends to vanish, and 
that the change of resistance tends towards a value inde- 
pendent of the frequency. 

Dr. Russell stated that the author’s paper was most 
instructive and that he had done excellent pioneering 
mathematical work. This paper contained the first pub- 
lished attempt to get a solution of the very difficult problem 
of finding the effective resistance and inductance of a 
helical coil when traversed by high frequency currente. 
Previously only cylindrical current-sheets had been con- 
sidered. He pointed out that, in the particular case when 
the wire was very thin, an approximate value of the in- 
ductance could be found by counting the linkages of the 
magnetic lines of force with the helical current. Even 
when the coil was of finite length this presented no great 
difficulty. In the author’s problem, however, the wire was 
of finite thickness and so the difficulties to be overcome 
were much greater. He considered that the author’s solu- 
tions would prove very hélpful to other workers in electro- 
magnetic theory. 

A paper entitled “Ductile Materials Under Combined 
Stress” was read by Mr. W. A. Scoble. The author 


further considers the results from some earlier 
tests made on mild steel bars, finch diameter, 
and 30 inches effective length, under com- 


bined bending and torsion. It is pointed out that the 
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yield-point is usually selected as the criterion of strength, 


'- because it is more easily determined than the ‘elastic limit, 


isis less affected by special treatment of ‘the material, and 
‘it is assumed that the failure of Hooke’s Law between the 
elastic limit and the yield-point is due to local yielding. 
The elastic limit is the correct point, and is used through- 
out because the intermediate state mentioned above does 


not appear in bending. The results of tests on steel and . 
. copper tubes under combined bending and torsion are‘ also +. 


given. All the results indicate that the maximum stress 


and maximum strain laws do not apply to ductile mate- ~ 


rials. The stress difference or shear stress law is approxi- 
mately true, but there is, in each case, a deviation from 
the law which is opposed to the other theories mentioned. 
The deviations from the shear stress law are considered. 
In an earlier paper the author suggested a formula for 
combined bending and torsion which allows for the fact 


that the bending moment is always greater than the torque. | 


The internal friction hypothesis was also shown to be un- 
tenable. The three laws are now expressed in 
terms of the principal stresses, P:, P:, and Ps, of which 
P. is the greatest, and P: is the least. Guest’s experiments 
proved that P: does not appreciably affect the failure of a 
material. . 
stant; the maximum strain theory that P—AP»=constant, 
in which A is Poisson’s Ratio; and the stress difference 
or shear stress hypothesis is expressed in the form P:—P:= 
constant. In the general equation P-—mP:=constant, the 
value of “m” indicates which law is most nearly true for 
the material. The author’s tests appear to be the only 
experiments in which bending was adopted, and for these 


’ the values of “m” are 1.57, 1.37, 1.26. The figures apply 


to different materials, but are all greater than unity. 

A paper on “The Sun’s Motion with Respect to the 
4Xther,” by Dr. C. V. Burton, was taken as read. Not- 
withstanding the well-known “ principle of relativity,” it is 
theoretically possible to determine the motion of the solar 
system with respect to the mther from observations of the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites; and the possibility was 
indicated by Maxwell some thirty years ago. For conve- 
nience, the motion of the ether with respect to the sun 
may be called a wind, and the method proposed is based 
on the consideration that the tidings of an eclipse will 
travel towards us more rapidly when the Jovian system is 
to windward of us than when it is to leeward. The resi- 
dual discrepancies between the observed and calculated 
times of eclipses have to be analysed for systematic differ- 
ences depending on the direction in space of the straight 
dine drawn from the earth to Jupiter, and formule are 
given for finding by the method of least squares the most 
probable value of a, b, c, the components of the 
sun’s velocity with respect to the ether. The material 
available is to be found in Prof. R. A. Sampson’s discus- 
sion of the Harvard photometric eclipse-observations ; 
about 330 eclipses of Jupiter’s satellile I being included. 
In order to obtain a preliminary notion of the accuracy to 
be expected, a simplified system has been considered in 
which (for one thing) the eccentricity of the orbits was 
virtually neglected; and it appears that some advantage is 
to be gained by taking the plane of Jupiter’s orbit, rather 
than the ecliptic, as one of the co-ordinate plans. The 
axis of x is drawn from the sun’s centre through the node 
of Jupiter’s orbit, the axis of y lying also in that orbit, 
and the axis of z being perpendicular thereto. Taking 4.5 
seconds as.the “ probable” discrepancy between theory and 
observation for a single eclipse, the following preliminary 
estimates are obtained :— 


Probable error in a=43.6 
b:=45.6 
c:=10,000 3 

~The determination of the component perpendicular to 
Jupiter's orbit is perhaps too badly conditioned to be 
worth considering; the two components in the plane of 
Jupiter’s orbit can be much better computed, and even if 
the velocities found do not exceed the probable limits of 
error, an upper limit to the numerical values of those 
components can be assigned. : 
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"CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HYPOCRISY OF THE.FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
To the Editor of ‘Tae ACADEMY. | 


. .S1z,—The French Revolution is a: page ii the world’s history 
‘ that is unforgettable by reason of. its tremendous influences in 
“gheping the subsequent destinies of the fiations of Europe. To 
France it is at once a nightmare and a dream, for ever haunting 
the soul of Gaul, and even now rousing in the heart of the 
Patriot frenzied shudders and exquisite thrills! The’ tocsin is 
silent ; the cry of “Ca ira!” no longer grates on the ears of the 
sensitive Parisian as he sips his vermouth in the cafés of the 
Gay City. O! Desmoulins and “ people’s friend’’ Marat, if you 
could revisit these earthly scenes, where would you look for the 
Friends of the Constitution, for “the impassioned, dull-droning 
Patriotic eloquence” that you loved so’ well? In the bombast 
; of M. Clemenceau, the dialectics of M. Briand, and the sophis 
tries of M. Jaurés, even you, Jacobins as you were, would realise 
what a hollow mockery and: sham'’this third Republic has 
become ! fag COE Se 

Carlyle wrote:—“ The Jacobins ‘are buried; but their work 
is not; it continues making the tour of the world as it can.’’ 
It has certainly toured to some purpose, making sporadic ap- 
pearances in England, where, let us be thankful, it has not as 
yet become an epidemic. 


What is France to-day? A moribund nation, governed by a 
despotic and atheistic bureaucracy, by ministers who preach the 
specious cant of Republicanism; who proclaim “Liberty, 
Hquakty, Fraternity ’’ from the house-tops whilst pillaging 
| the goods of the Church ; who starve the immortal souls of little 

chilean: and who boast openly and unashamedly of having ex- 
tinguished the lights of Heaven. A sorry picture this, of the 
; scoundrelism of the French Republic, The wealthy bourgeoisie 
of to-day supersedes the ancien régime of yesterday, and lives 
luxuriously under the protecting egis of the Republic, one and 
indivisible ; unperturbed it passes to and fro amid the symbolic 
ae hernalia of Revolutionism, Streets of Liberty, Elysian 

ields, and all those other localities and places emblematically 
named to propitiate the fatuous vainglory of a revolution-loving 
people. metimes the equilibrium of the bourgeoisie is 
momentarily disturbed ; a bomb is thrown at the Presidential 
carriage, and for a brief space painted cheeks become pallid 
with a terrible dread in the presence of Anarchy, grim-visaged, 
and gaunt of aspect. “The President is safe, away with the 
assassin! ’’ Then all is as it was before, but the weeping of the 
mothers, the cries of the famished children, and the curses of 
the men are forever ascending from the foetid hovels of the 
toilers’ hell. “How long, O Lord! shall this bondage endure 
under the sacred banners of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity? 
When shall this mockery cease?’ Yet what does a Chamber of 
ped deputies care for the social conditions of the French poor, 
‘or sweated operatives, ill-remunerated and badly fed con- 
scripts? Your French deputy lives for the joie de vivre, intrigue, 
and political chicanery ; he has no thought to give to the moral 
and social amelioration of the submerged classes; that is a 
matter, in his view, best left to the Departments, or, better 
still, to M. Lépine, whose methods with a discontented prole- 
tariat are so unfailingly successful! 


The process of dechristianising France commends itself to every 
yaicsl: Republican, because in Christianity is discerned the 
most formidable enemy to Jacobinism ; to government by cant 
and flamboyant rhetoric. The crusade against the Church, which 
so many English journals have applauded with such intolerable 
gusto, is neither more nor less than ruthless onslaught upon 
the fabric of Christianity. Anti-Clericalism connotes Anti- 
Christianity, and it is felt to be a wiser policy, figuratively speak- 
ing, to rend the clericals limb from limb, than to hurl puerile 
anathema at the Majestic Person of Christ Himself.. We must 
bear in mind that if the Roman Catholic Church is subverted 
in France, the country will be dechristianised. Protestantism 
will never make appreciable headway in France; its system of 
ethics, its doctrinal elasticity, and its simple ritual are alien 
to the Latin temperament. Nonconformists who have been 80 
loud.in their praises of the persecutions ofthe French Church 
should consider dispassionately the underlying motives of the 
Republic in their outrageous conduct towards the established 
religion of the French nation. The Clergy, as a whole, have 
been consistently loyal to the Republic, and moreover, undaly 
subservient to the penalising ordinances of a Government, 
hostile from its very inception towards the Church.’ That there 
have been certain clericals with avowed preferences in favour 
of a Royalist Constitution does not justify the savage and. vin- 
dictive attitude which has characterised the religious policies 
of successive Republican statesmen, : from ‘Gambetta downwards 
to Clemenceau. Imagine the outcry in England if: the next 
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Conservative ‘Government sought to penalise Baptists because 
of “Doctor"’ Olifford’s antagonism to the House of Lords! 

The Catholics in France are only asking to-day for imparjial 
treatment. .If the Government orders the teaching in the 
schools to be absolutely neutral so far as religion is concerned, 
Catholics are. perfectly prepared to abide by such an arrange 
ment, but they object (and we think most rightly) to a system 
of education professedly and ostensibly neutral, but substan- 
tially and practically agnostic and antichristian. To feed the 
souls of innocent children on materialistic pabulum is a crime 
horrible enough in itself ; it becomes trebly infamous when rates 
and taxes are demanded from Christian parents in support of 
this inequitable system of so-called laic education. 

The policy of the Republic for the last decade has been one 
of incessant persecution of religion. With such a policy con- 
sistently pieced in the forefront of the legislative programme, 
the Republic has succeeded in procrastinating other and more 
inexpedient reforms—inexpedient because of the bourgeoisie’s 
horror of socialistic legislation. At last, however, the spoils of 
the Church are gathered into the capacious maw of the Govern- 
ment. Anti-clerical shibboleths are at a discount, and behold the 
querulousness of the Extreme Left becomes the problem of the 
hour! A small party, the Unified Socialists, furthermore, a 
party with a programme—therefore to be feared. Of what use 
to a Government is a majority, if there be no longer any mirage 
of fictitious le to blind the eyes of the electorate to the arid 
reality of unfulfilled promises? Wherefore the insidious machi- 
nations of Deputy Jaurés strike terror to the heart of the 
Republic. For the Unified Socialists have a definite propa- 
ganda, comprising, amongst other things, State control of rail- 
ways, minerals, internationalism, and universal disarmament ; 
these wild theories find glib utterance in the Chamber, through 
the oracular medium of Deputy Jaurés, much to the embarrass- 
ment of avowedly Socialistic Ministers. What a pitiful spectacle 
is this huge majority of Radical-Socialists, emasculated through 
fear of a compact minority! What a tragic confession of im- 
Roney, when a Prime Minister receives a deputation of Post 

ffice malcontents in the face of the law declaring confedera- 
tions of Civil servants to be illegal! The Jacobins are in pretty 
pickle when Government servants can defy the law with im- 
punity, can make the Republic, one and indivisible, a laughing- 
stock to all Europe—a sham and a farce. 

The Unified Socialists, together with the Labour Confedera- 
tions, are the sworn enemies of the Government to-day, and 
ong cannot gloss over the fact that at no far distant date their 
influence among the workers will constitute a serious menace to 
the internal peace of France. The voice of French democracy 
has grievous ways of making itself heard—tricks learnt at the 
time of the Revolution, and unhappily not forgotten. Of what 
avail M. Lépine and his mounted police against the horde of 
sans-culottic denizens of Paris goaded on to deeds of madness 
Bes same old revolutionary fury, the same rabid worship of 
abstract formulas and meaningless symbolism, the same un- 
limited faith in the godless banalities of ignorant fanatics? Of 
what avail M. Lépine against such as these? The insurrec- 
tionist atavism of the Pafriot is proverbial. 

There are other pressing problems besetting the path of the 
Republi uestions which it will be unable to defer much 
longer. ere is the income tax reform, the scheme for the 
nationalisation of railways, and transcending everythine else 
in importance, the reorganisation of the Army and Navy. It 
is common knowledge now that both naval and militarv affairs 
were culpably mismanaged by those egregious tools of M. 
Combes, General André and M. Pelletan. If the thunder of 
German artillery should again be heard outside the purlieus of 
Paris, who shall measure the extent of such a disaster to France? 
If the portente of the times can be read aright, the moment 
is at hand when the Republic will be weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. How shall her servants, denuded of the 
tinsel habiliments of Patriotism, make answer to the charces 
in an indictment drawn up and presented to them by an out- 
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raged populace? The mask will be torn aside, revealing the 
hidden tergiversation of the Republican masqueraders. 


Some part of France is still sound, still strives to emulate 
amid much that is sordid the higher ideals of purer times and 
would, if opportunity arose, be responsive to the clarion call 
of an inspired leader—a giant with the genius of a Mirabeau 
and the rectitude of a Lafayette. Men of this stamp France 
has always followed, and will continue to follow, if such be 
strong in purpose, dauntless in action, and imbued with that 
stern spirit of resolution which brooks no hindrances. but 
ever presses forward fo the goal of its ultimate desire. Unfor- 
tunately for France, she is yet steeped in the tradition of the 
Revolution. “It was to make an end of revolutions, tumults, 
and the dog-days,’’ said Camille Desmoulins, in all the fervour 
of intrepid youth, but what with revolutions, counter-revolu- 
tions, and coups d'état, the end seems to be postponed to an 
indefinite period of time. There are some who descry in the 
thirty-nine years’ existence of the Third Republic the final estab- 
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lishment of the Republican form of government ; they forget, 

however, that for some forty years there has been a dearth of 

constructive statesmen in France, and that during this scarcity, 

the small fry germinating at the time of the Commune have 

developed politically out of all proportion to their inceptive im- 

portance. Journalists, lawyers, axe-grinders, time-servers— 

these are the people to-day controlling the destinies of the Gallic 
race, with such supreme disregard for the terrible lessons of 
the past, promising all things, fulfilling none; sowing corrup- 
tion, preaching materialism, annihilating Chrstianity, de- 
vastating the Church, exploiting the Jews, attitudinising as 
Patriots ; and in all these varied réles, consistently pursuing 3 
policy of hypocrisy and cant. We might well exclaim, “Oh, 
the pity of it!’’ when we reflect what France has meant to the 
world in literature and art; she has given of her best so much 
that has been for its good, so much that will remain when all 
else which went to build up her greatness has passed away! The 
soul of France is sick unto death with the Pharisaical turpitude 
of the third Republic; moreover is apprehensive, alarmed, and 
distrustful. The Republican polity is regarded by many as a. 
necessary evil to be endured, because there is no other substi- 
tute for it. There are the Royalists, but how shall the 
Monarchy be resuscitated; who is to revivify it? There lies. 
the problem. Given the right man, and those who now swear 
allegiance to the tricolour will become wearers of the white 
cockade; so docile are the French under a virile leadership. 
Better far the Empire again than the demagogic rule of the 


accursed Jacobin! 
Artuur O'Connor, June. 


VOX STELLARUM. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY. 


Siz,—In Tue Acapemy for November 20, 1909, and in an: 
article, “ Vox Stellarum,’’ the remarkable English soothsayer 
is given credit for having predicted the Great Fire in London, 
September 2, 1666, with such remarkable accuracy as to en- 
danger his own head. As there seems to be a vein of humour 
running through the composition, I am inclined to take “ re- 
markable accuracy” as ironically expressed. Should I be 
wrong in my conclusions, I offer your readers, in all humility, 
some of the little knowledge gathered and to hand regarding 
some of the doings of a Mr. Lilly, the Leicestershire Prophet, 
to enable them to judge for themselves the accuracy of this 
gentleman's predictory results and influencing methods. 

William Goodwin informs us that Lilly, in the year 1666,! 
was summoned before a Committee of the House of Commons 
on the frivolous ground that, in his “Monarchy or No 
Monarchy,”’ published fifteen years before, he had introduced 
sixteen plates,? representing persons digging graves, with 
coffins and other emblems significative of mortality, and, in 
the thirteenth, a city in flames. He was asked whether these 
things referred te the late Plague and Fire of London. Lilly 
replied in a manner to intimate that they did; but he in- 
genuously confessed that he had not known in what year they 
would happen. He said that he had given these emblematical 
representations without any comment, and that those that were 
competent might apprehend their meaning, while the rest of 
the world remained in ignorance which was their apnointed 
portion. —~ 

Zadkiel3 corroborates this statement in a chapter dealing with 
the personal history of Lilly, the clever astrologer, and in which 
he gives Lilly's own version of the statements made to the 
Committee. A careful perusal of these written presentations 
will disclose to any person with ordinary intellectual abilities 
how the artfulness of astrological predictions is veiled, and 
results (probable) carefully thought out for the ignorant and 
vulgar, yet is so manifest to the wise, others than those steeped 
in astrology. 

So much for Lilly’s cleverness in mundane astrology. Tet 
us see how he is thought to have fared in genethliacal astrology. 
Zadkiel4 deprecates Lilly’s works in this branch of the pseudo. 
science, telling us that :—‘ All the host of English astrologers, 
such as Lilly, Colley, Sibly, Gadbury, White, etc. (Partridge - 
excepted), were immersed in error when they treated on 
nativities: they embraced the follies of the Arabian astrologers. 
which consisted in mixing up the system of divination, called’ 
horary questions, with the genethliacal art, or the science of 
nativities ; and those who open any of their works only losc - 
their time.”” Of course, you are asked to study Zadkiel’s work 
on this branch of astrology. 

In coming to that branch of astrology designated Horary 





1 “Lives of the Necromancers,” pp. 431-2. Published by F. J. 
Mason, 444, West Strand, London. 1834. : : 

2 A copy of the plate said to refer to the Great Fire can_ be 
found in Zadkiel’s ‘‘Lilly’s Astrology" facing p. 295. Published 
by George Bell and Son. 1904. 

3 Ibid., pp. 7 to 10. 

4 Thid. See Zadkiel’s “Grammar of Astrology,’ pp. 354-5. 
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Astrology, and defined by A. J. Pearoe5 (Zadkiel 2nd) as con- 
sisting of divination by means of the planets, and which “is 
only applicable to affairs of the greatest moment and at times 
of the deepest anxiety, and to the moment of occurrence of 
events concerning the querent,” (page 149) how- these 
moments of deepest anxiety can be accurately deciphered is a 
puzzle, no doubt, for the querent. However, 
praise Lilly's achievements in horary astrology; the departed 


Zalk:el went so far as to challenge astrology’s adversaries | 


(£ dara presume he really meant astrologers’ adversaries, as 
other astrologers in some cases deem them), who “Stoop to 
laughter, the only argument of the idiot and the ready resource 
of the ignorant,” to contest the results and truth of horary 
astrology by application, simply because of Lilly’s and his con- 
freres’ success, and without the aid of Uranus and Neptune, 
malefics on the whole. 

One short passage will enable the reader to sum up Lilly's 
qualifications in a manner I am sure will prove not very grati- 
fring to his supporters or the supporters of his system. A. J. 
Pearca says®:—“The confident statements of Lilly and _ his 
covfréres as to the reliability of horary astrology are really 
wonderful. They applied it alike to the most momentous and 
the most trivial affairs. The horary astrologer, without the 
slishtest acquaintance with anatomy, physiology, and _path- 
olssy, took upon himself to decide where doctors disagreed, and 
to diagnose the nature of an obscure disease which had baffled 
the wisest physicians.’ Wonderful indeed! Very difficult to 
understand how extraordinary results could occur under such 
oonditions, by devils or otherwise. 

Here we shalt come across a very weak point in astrology. 
Mr. A. J. Pearce? says:—“ Figures drawn for the commence- 
toant of a” ship’s “voyage are unreliable; for many vessels 


set sail at or very near the same moment, yet some arrive | 


safely al their destination and make remunerative voyages, 
while others mect with misfortune and losses.” 
writer also points out that Lilly stated’: “that if in a figure 
taken for the beginning of a serious illness the testimonies 
ugroe, 
be infalible.””  Infallible, a splendid word from an egotist. 
New, it is rather unfortunate for astrologers that statistics 
anl an accurate method of registration of 
one frum claiming infallibility for his accepted system, whereas 


tae difficulty of obtaining anything like a correct record of ! 


the “beginning of serious illness” assists some astrolocers to 
vapour about infallibility. Without mixing the doings and 
sayings of Lilly with those of others, surely educated modern 
astrologers are not so blind as to seo a condition of things, 


“pac! from stellar influences, clearly in the light of our present . 


knowleize, which make people not only laugh at them, but 
oodlemn them as impostors. Ay ANTI-ASTROLOGER. 





“THE RESURRECTION OF JUDGMENT.” 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 

S:2,—Mr. Savage's comments on the review of his book which 
appeared in Tuer AcaDEMy issue of December 4, are hardly 
relevant to the question of critical propriety. They amount, 
riot to any defence or protest against injustice, unfairness, or 
incapacity, but to a complementary apology for the other “ideal 
apology,'’ which is the fundamental or constructive feature of 
his book. On no basis of true criticism, with all due respect 
to the Oxford Chronicle or any other self-styled critical 
journal, can his work be held to have any universal and there- 
fore “ common sense ’’ value, and failing in such a form, it 
behoved the true critic to make this fact plain. For without 
such a.universal ground of critical distinction, criticism falls 


short of its essential qualities, and becomes, as it were, a ground | 


for tha mere verbal contest of opinion, instead of a ground for 
the establishment or conservation of truth or fact. 

. The review, as Mr. Savage himself admits, paid duc resnect 
to the author's feelings, since there was “a spice of benevolence 
about the criticism,” and if the “sting ” of its hard and fast 
justice could not be wholly “mitigated,” the fault lies not 
with the critic, who refuses to accept “historical statements” 
for “common sense statements,’’ but with the author, who, 


_ though he happens to be told that his ideas are old and, as far | 


as science or truth is concerned, absolutely false if reliziously 
eloquent and idealistic, looks for and expects unmerited com- 
mendation. Bunt ths matter assumes ludicrous form when, 
Devattse of the very exactness or immanence of the criticism, 
the povr critic is libelled as being a “transcendentalist ” the 
atihor, as a matter of cours, being a practical or sound logician. 
ie at 





5 “S.ience of the Stars,’ p. 126. Publiched by W. Foulsham 
ead (.., 4, Pilgrim Sticet, London. 
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Thus, science, because it happens to be incomprehensible to 
our expert logician, he styles as existing “in nubibus,’’ but meta- 
phygies, because it happens to be in a sense his own, he styles 
as existing on “ terra firma.” 

As a matter of very serious fact, no period of human history 
needed the purifying and disillusioning power of a sound and 
legitimate criticism more than our own period does, since the 
confusion, which has always had some kind of »rofound critical 
adjustment, threatens at the present day to become so intense 
as to carry us to the verge of absolute lunacy. We are not, 
as before, helped and sustained by great ideas (genius 
being fatuously ignored—treated with contempt), but we are 
struggling for very life and existence against small and mediocre 
ideas—against vulgarity and bestial mechanicalism—against 
an ignorant inrush of blind and impotent collectivism. Hence 
the need—a crying need—for thorough and. sound. criticism, 
if we are going to keep our heads. 

As to his mention of the word “ abuse.'’ Mr. Savage is surely 


| not justified in applying such a term to a journal of such critical 


purity as Tue AcaDemMy? An impersonal basis of criticism is 
never guilty of such a thing, whilst the personal note of criticism 
is always guilty of it, whether it be in pleasant or unpleasant 
form. 

“Tf you cannot argue, live! says Phillips Brooks. 

It might likewise be said, “Tf you have no fundamental know- 
ledge an fundamental principles, do not attempt to expound 
them.” - . 

God works us; we do not, as the world seems to think to- 
day, work Him. 
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SONNETS. By Lord ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on hand- 


made paper, as. 6d. net... 
The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition j 
Now Ready. | 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: ' 
! 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and tn the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part : { 


of the sonnet-writer's art.” 
The SPECTATOR says: : 
“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Dou,las has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving z 
| them a burden which bows them. There.is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, . i 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 





The SCOTSMAN says: 

| “Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the chavacteristic contempt which it flings upon 

\ everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their ‘ 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ \ 

This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 

The OBSERVER says: | 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All hast music and 
| the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, : 
‘ ‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an k | 


exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 
“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less | 
by wa. of criticism. There = no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 7 
less in their grace and music.” | 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


| “ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Dc uglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shake:perean Lalance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compac's ness and ' 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” : 
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